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PREFACE. 

Biography,  or  the  history  of  human  life,  is  always  a  favorite  subject  of  study.  The 
higher  the  degree  of  civilization,  the  more  intense  is  the  interest  felt  in  this  species  of 
literary  composition.  The  upward  progress  of  the  race  is  indicated  by  the  number  and 
character  of  its  published  memoirs.  These  in  turn  become  marvellously  influential  on' 
succeeding  generations.  They  show  in  worthy  instances  how  we  may  make  our  lives  sub- 
lime;  and  in  unworthy  ones,  how  we  may  avoid  the  dangers  and  injuries  which  mar  and 
maim  so  many  millions. 

Biblical  biograpiiy  has  been  keenly  dehncd  to  be  "  history  teaching  by  example." 
The  lives  of  Abraham,  Moses,  Solomon,  and  other  worthies  possess  permanent  fascination 
for  readers,  and  often  convert  them  from  mere  readers  into  philosophic  students.  Plu- 
tarch's Lives  of  forty-six  of  the  most  renowned  Greeks  and  Romans  holds,  after  the  lapse 
of  about  two  thousand  years,  an  unquestioned  front  rank  in  literature.  Diogenes  Laertius, 
Eunapius,  and  Philostratus  were  scarcely  less  famous  than  Plutarch  by  reason  of  the 
popularity  of  their  lives  of  the  philosophers  and  sophists.  The  biographical  memoirs  of 
Suetonius  and  Cornelius  Nepos  are  imperishable,  because  the  need  of  them  is  rooted  in  the 
heart  of  humanity.  History,  if  it  be  read  with  pleasure,  must  necessarily  abound  with  tell- 
ing biographical  details  of  its  heroes. 

Europe  and  America  are  enriched  with  boundless  store  of  biographic  literature;  and 
yet  the  mass  increases,  and  must  increase.  The  reasons  for  this  are  evident.  It  is  both 
delightful  and  profitable  to  enjoy  the  society  of  distinguished  men  ;  to  understand  the 
motives  of  their  actions ;  to  accompany  them  through  all  their  experiences  ;  to  confront 
their  difficulties  and  perils  ;  to  witness  their  wisdom,  tact,  and  courage,  and  the  operation  of 
those  intelligent  and  inflexible  resolves  which  made  life  fruitful  of  good  works,  and  which 
clothed  it  with  glory  and  honoi'. 

The  failings  of  those  thus  photographed  to  the  life  are  warnings  again.st  their  errors, 
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and  alarms  of  the  presence  of  imminent  perils.  Their  excellences  incite  to  emulation  ; 
their  infirmities  and  disappointments  deter  from  an  unwise  following  of  their  example. 
Men  are  known  by  the  books,  as  well  as  by  the  company,  they  keep.  Noble  lives  never 
die.  Caught  and  fixed  on  the  pages  of  biographic  volumes,  their  example  gains  force  with 
advancing  years,  and  grows  weightier  with  posterity  as  time  advances  to  its  consummation. 

All  that  we  have  said  of  biography  is  particularly  true  as  regards  the  State  of  Maine. 
No  Commonwealth,  in  proportion  to  its  numbers,  has  produced  a  sturdier  or  more  excel- 
lent yeomanry.  Her  family  bead-roll  of  fame  includes  the  names  of  profound  statesmen, 
of  gallant  soldiers,  and  of  daring  sailors.  Her  reformers  have  infused  their  spirit  into  Chris- 
tendom, and  now  guide  its  struggles  with  social  evils  by  their  advice.  Her  preachers  and 
theologians,  her  mechanics  and  merchants,  her  lawyers  and  judges,  if  not  on  the  same 
grand  scale  as  that  of  single  instances  which  might  be  selected  from  the  lists  of  other  lands, 
are  yet  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  them  in  average  breadth,  force,  and  culture. 

This  volume  of  contemporaneous  biography  is  for  all  reasons  well  worth  the  esteem 
and  study  of  all  the  children  of  Maine. 
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LAINE,  JAMES  GILLESPIE,  of  Augusta,  Maine.  Born  at  West 
Brownsville,  Washington  County,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  31st  of  January, 
1830.  His  parents  were  Ephraim  L.  and  Maria  G.  Blaine.  The  Blaine 
patronymic  is  of  Plighland-Scotch  origin,  and  was  anciently  borne  by  resi- 
dents at  or  near  Loch  Lomond.  Their  clan  colors  were  red  and  black,  or 
red  and  blue  plaid.  After  the  abortive  Jacobite  risings  of  1715  and  1745  large  emigrations 
of  the  Scotch  and  Scotch-Irish  to  the  American  colonies  followed.  Pennsylvania  gladly 
received  many  of  them.  The  proprietary  governors  of  that  rising  commonwealth,  aware 
of  their  sterling  character  and  highly  appreciative  of  their  fighting  qualities,  quartered 
them  on  the  western  frontier,  to  guard  the  non-militant  Quakers  against  the  incursions  of 
the  Indians. 

James  Blaine  was  the  first  of  the  family  to  settle  in  the  Cumberland  Valley  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Domiciling  himself,  in  or  about  1722-23,  near  the  present  town  of  Carlisle,  he 
there  energetically  labored  for  the  secular  welfare  of  his  family  and  neighbors ;  and,  as  a 
worthy  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  for  their  spiritual  prosperity  also.  One  of  his 
sons,  named  Ephraim,  first  brought  the  family  into  prominence.  He  was  born  in  1740,  took 
an  active  part  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  held  the  commission,  at  the  personal  request 
of  General  Washington,  of  Commissary-General  of  Purchases.  His  own  wealth,  and  that 
of  his  wife's  family,  the  Galbraiths,  was  patriotically  offered  to  the  Government  to  feed  and 
clothe  the  army  at  Valley  Forge.  Ephraim  Blaine  died  in  1804.  His  son  James 
emigrated  to  Fayette  County,  opened  a  store  at  Brownsville,  and  officiated  as  justice  of 
the  peace.  Successful  in  business,  he  left  at  his  death  seven  children,  of  whom  Ephraim 
L.  v/as  the  first-born.  The  latter  was  intellectual,  brilliant,  educated,  generous,  but  not 
distinguished  by  the  characteristics  which  make  up  what  is  termed  in  common  parlance  a 
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thoroughly  practical  man.  A  graduate  of  Washington  College,  and  attractive  in  manners 
and  person,  he  met  and  married  Maria  Gillespie  of  Washington  County,  in  1820,  when  he 
himself  was  twenty-four  years  of  age. 

Maria  Gillespie  was  the  daughter  of  Ncal,  and  the  grand-daughter  of  Neal  Gillespie, 
Sr.,  who  emigrated  to  her  native  county  from  the  North  of  Ireland  in  1771.  The  sturdy 
Scotch-Irish  immigrant  was  a  natural  nobleman.  Strain  upon  his  character  only  developed 
additional  strength.  His  fresh  and  charming  grand-daughter  was  accounted  an  heiress 
when  she  gave  her  hand  and  life  into  the  keeping  of  her  handsome  and  dignified 
bridegroom. 

Inaptitude  for  judicious  management  of  affairs  proved  to  be  the  bane  of  the  young 
husband.  Restless  and  extravagant,  he  soon  thoughtlessly  involved  himself  in  pecuniary 
difficulties,  and  would  have  been  involved  much  sooner  but  for  his  wife.  Loving,  modest, 
sweet,  patient,  careful,  and  religious,  she  could  only  be  constrained  to  enter  gay  company 
by  love  for  her  husband.  "All  her  inclinations  were  for  a  quiet,  affectionate  home,  and 
for  hidden  deeds  of  Christ-like  charity." 

Genius,  it  is  said,  has  no  pedigree.  Long  ages  are  often  seen  to  present  their  choicest 
product  in  the  person  of  a  great  man,  who  concentrates  and  intensifies  within  himself  all 
the  traits  of  character  and  elements  of  nature  that  lifted  his  progenitors  in  any  respect 
above  the  ordinary  level  of  society.  Such  an  example  is  James  G.  Blaine.  His  boyhood 
was  like  that  of  his  playfellows.  Love  of  political  reading  was  instilled  and  fostered  by  the 
newspapers,  which  he  regularly  went  to  the  post-office  to  obtain,  and  which  included  the 
best  county  and  State  papers,  and  also  the  Washington  National  Intelligencer.  His  father 
was  rigidly  Presbyterian  in  theory,  but  relegated  the  religious  teaching  of  his  children  to 
his  wife.  Mrs.  Blaine  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  not  a  bigot.  With  her,  Christianity  was 
wider  than  creed,  and  essence  infinitely  more  than  form.  She  was  a  sweet  Christian 
mother,  who  taught  her  children  to  be  honest,  generous,  self-sacrificing,  and  kind,  and 
willingly  consented  to  their  adoption  of  forms  of  faith  different  from  her  own. 

The  straitened  circumstances  of  his  father's  family  compelled  much  and  close  medita- 
tion on  the  part  of  James  G.  Blaine.  Intelligent  resolution  and  self-reliance  were  born  of 
it.  Bad  company  he  disliked,  good  books  he  loved,  honesty  he  firmly  illustrated,  and 
truthfulness  with  him  was  guileless  and  constant.  Between  mother  and  son  the  most 
intimate  moral  sympathy  existed. 

In  1842  James  G.  Blaine  spent  twelve  months  in  the  family  of  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Ewing  of  Ohio,  who  was  a  distant  relative  of  his  mother,  and  while  there  prepared 
himself  for  matriculation  at  Washington  College.  The  election  of  his  father,  Ephraim 
L.  Blaine,  to  the  office  of  Prothonotary  led  to  the  removal  of  that  gentleman  and  his 
family  to  Washington,  the  county-seat.  There  James  G.  entered  upon  college  life  at 
the  very  early  age  of  thirteen.     The  standard  of  admission  was  low,  and  the  course 
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of  Study  much  less  arduous  than  at  present.  The  Rev.  Dr.  McConaughy  was  then 
president  of  the  college.  The  Freshman  class  was  composed  of  robust,  intellectual  boys, 
many  of  whom  have  since  made  proud  record  for  themselves.  Lank  and  awkward  in 
figure,  and  not  particularly  precocious,  the  young  aspirant  to  collegiate  distinction  kept 
very  much  to  himself,  and  took  but  little  part  in  athletic  sports.  In  literary  and 
debating  clubs  he  delighted  ;  was  an  admirable  writer ;  diligent,  persistent,  frank  ;  the 
leader  of  his  class,  but  not  of  such  traits  as  led  any  one  to  prophesy  that  his  would 
be  an  uncommonly  practical  life — the  incarnation  of  cautious  and  yet  courageous  states- 
manship. Sudden  demands  even  then  developed  the  wealth  of  his  resources.  He 
was  always  equal  to  any  emergency.  The  natural  habit  of  thoroughly  mastering 
whatever  he  took  in  hand  had  especially  endowed  him  with  ability  to  grapple  and 
overcome  unexpected  opposition.  In  1847  he  graduated  near  the  head  of  his  class. 
The  honors  were  equally  divided  between  himself  and  two  other  students. 

Leaving  college,  the  youthful  graduate  resolved  to  become  a  lawyer.  But  he  had 
to  earn  his  own  livelihood,  and  provide  the  means  wherewith  to  gratify  his  laudable 
ambition.  He  adopted  temporarily  the  profession  of  a  teacher,  as  the  most  remuner- 
ative and  favorable  to  his  ulterior  aim.  Securing  the  position  of  teacher  in  the 
Western  Military  Institute  at  Blue  Lick  Springs,  Kentucky,  he  soon  became  the 
favorite  in  that  establishment.  During  the  three  years  of  his  tutorship  there,  he  ex- 
hibited singular  energy,  strong  repugnance  to  every  kind  of  oppression,  keen  sense 
of  justice,  and  almost  unerring  ability  in  the  detection  of  deceit  and  shams.  His  know- 
ledge of  the  pupils,  sympathy  with  them,  and  success  in  instructing  them  were  unusual, 
and  left  most  grateful  memories  in  their  minds. 

In  March,  1851,  Mr.  Blaine  married  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1852 
went  to  Philadelphia  in  order  to  teach  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind.  There  he  began  the  study  of  law  with  Theodore  Cuyler,  and  spent 
his  leisure  hours  in  the  acquisition  of  legal  knowledge.  William  Chapin,  Esq.,  who  was 
then  the  principal  of  the  institution,  has  since  said  that  the  qualities  of  James  G.  Blaine 
which  impressed  him  most  deeply  "  were  his  culture,  the  thoroughness  of  his  educa- 
tion, and  his  unfailing  self-possession.  He  was  also  a  man  of  very  decided  will,  and 
was  very  much  disposed  to  argument.  .  .  His  memory  was  remarkable,  and  seemed  to 
retain  details  which  ordinary  men  would  forget."  Labor  seemed  to  be  a  necessity  to 
him.  Unasked,  he  compiled  the  journal  of  the  institution  from  official  records,  and 
from  its  foundation  to  the  year  1854.  His  duties  were  those  of  a  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics, in  which  he  excelled,  and  particularly  in  the  higher  branches. 

In  1854  Mr.  Blaine  removed  to  Augusta,  Maine,  the  former  home  of  his  wife, 
and  there  entered  upon  journalistic  work  as  the  partner  of  Joseph  Baker,  the  pro- 
prietor and  editor  of  the  Kennebec  Journal,  a  weekly  newspaper  issued  at  Augusta, 
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and  of  which  tri-weekly  editions  were  pubHshed  during  the  sessions  of  the  Maine  Legis- 
lature. Baker  and  Blaine  appeared  at  the  head  of  its  columns.  The  junior  partner 
had  now  fairly  entered  upon  the  road  to  greatness  and  enduring  fame.  New  am- 
bitions and  new  hopes  sprang  up  within  him.  His  latent  powers  of  mind  and  charac- 
ter received  astonishing  development,  and  were  quickly  appreciated  by  multitudes  of 
keen  and  cultured  readers.  An  able  thinker  and  a  vigorous  writer,  he  soon  became 
a  conspicuous  power  in  that  rugged  and  sturdy  commonwealth.  Speaking  in  1855  of 
the  Republican  Party  in  Maine,  he  said  :  "  Long  may  it  live  to  protect  our  interests, 
develop  our  resources,  and  under  all  circztmstances  dare  to  do  right,  and  tricst  the 
cofisequejices  to  Infinite  Wisdom!"  He  maintained  that  nations,  in  strict  justice,  should 
be  measured  by  the  same  moral  standard  as  that  which  determines  the  character  of 
a  man,  and  that  "all  arrows  dipped  in  bad  rum,  or  the  poison  of  slander,  will  fall 
powerless  at  the  moral  man's  feet."  Convictions  of  this  character  have  been  needed 
since  then  for  consolation  when  assailed  by  the  meanest  spite  and  malignity.  Com- 
promises, where  morals  are  concerned,  he  scathingly  denounced.  Slavery  he  stigma- 
tized as  "  an  undisguised,  open,  hideous  wrong."  Plain  facts,  he  insisted,  should  always 
be  viewed  separately  "  from  all  party  and  sectional  influences."  The  filibustering  ex- 
peditions intended  to  seize  and  occupy  various  States  of  Central  America  in  the 
interests  of  slavery  were  castigated  with  unsparing  severity.  Dougli-facery  was 
treated  with  withering  scorn.  Compromise  with  slavery  was,  in  his  avowed  opinion, 
but  sacrifice  of  liberty,  of  which  "  in  the  past  we  have  had  enough,  and  more."  The 
Republican  Party  he  declared  to  be  "the  only  true  national  party.  Its  platform  is 
the  only  ground  upon  which  the  friends  of  the  Union  can  stand."  Squatter  sover- 
eignty was  a  delusion,  since  this  union  of  the  people  is  a  nation,  and  not  a  confedera- 
tion of  States,  held  together  by  a  rope  of  sand. 

Mr.  Blaine  espoused  the  cause  of  Hannibal  Hamlin  in  his  candidacy  for  election  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  1857,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  triumphantly 
returned.  The  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Dred  Scott  case 
evoked  his  sternest  reprehension,  and  induced  him  to  say,  "  Slavery  has  got  to  the  farthest 
limits  of  its  power  and  aggression.  Henceforth  it  must  lose  in  the  great  contest  which  it 
is  waging  against  freedom."  His  zeal  in  the  primitive  organization  of  the  Republican 
Party,  and  in  the  promotion  of  its  interests,  as  the  editor  of  the  leading  journal  in  the  State, 
naturally  drew  attention  to  him.  The  Republican  Legislature  made  his  journal  the  official 
organ  of  the  State,  and  the  party  cheerfully  accepted  its  leadership.  Nominations  to  office 
he  persistently  declined,  but  was  at  length  persuaded  to  accept  the  place  of  delegate  to  the 
Republican  National  Convention  of  1856,  which  nominated  John  C.  Fremont  for  the 
Presidency  and  William  L.  Dayton  for  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 
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On  the  9th  of  October,  1857,  Mr.  Blaine  sold  his  interest  in  the  Kennebec  Journal, 
and  took  a  more  remunerative  and  influential  position  in  connection  with  the  Portla7id 
Daily  Advertiser.  Funds  and  friends  were  now  accumulating.  Moral,  economical,  indus- 
trious, and  generous,  he  grappled  and  held  his  friends  as  with  hooks  of  steel.  One  of  the 
best  tests  of  character  is  constant  and  unrestrained  association  with  the  people.  James  G. 
Blaine  never  appeared  to  better  advantage  than  when  in  the  glare  of  publicity — in  the 
fierce  light  which  beats  upon  the  editorial  sanctum, 

In  1858  he  first  entered  political  hfe  as  representative  of  the  citizens  of  Augusta  in  the 
Legislature.  His  fame  as  a  debater  began  in  that  body.  Newspaper  writing  had  given 
him  terseness  of  thought  and  condensation  of  utterance.  He  never  made  a  speech  too 
long  to  be  read,  nor  one  which  the  people  were  weary  of  hearing.  Local  interests  were 
never  lost  sight  of  in  devotion  to  national  affairs.  His  masterly  eloquence  at  a  public  meet- 
ing saved  to  the  city  of  Augusta  its  controlling  manufacturing  interest.  "  Blaine  always 
says  something,"  was  a  frequent  popular  comment  on  his  campaign  speeches.  He  was  most 
successful  in  planning,  and  in  setting  others  to  work — a  faculty  which  has  since  grown  im- 
mensely by  exercise.  On  religious  subjects  he  was  perfectly  at  home,  had  profound  knowl- 
edge and  a  sharply  defined  system  of  belief,  and  showed  deep  research  into  theological 
schemes  and  history.  So  general  was  his  knowledge  that  he  could  touch  men  at  the  most 
susceptible  points.  His  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  remarkable  horses  once 
captured  a  noted  horse-dealer  who  called  upon  him,  and  won  the  support  of  the  man  from 
that  day  forward.  His  liberality  in  matters  of  public  beneficence — churches,  schools, 
libraries,  etc. — was  profuse,  without  ceasing  to  be  discreet. 

Twenty-seven  years  ago,  in  1857,  Mr.  Blaine  united  with  the  Congregational  Church, 
under  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Webb,  in  Augusta.  Broad  and  liberal  in  his  views  and 
affiliations,  he  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrines  and  polity  of  the  church  he  then  espoused. 
"  He  has  the  heart  and  soul  and  life  of  an  every-day  practical  Christian,"  writes  one  who 
knows  him  well.  In  the  Sunday-school  held  in  the  "  devil's  half-acre"  at  Augusta  he  had 
a  class  of  men  and  women  who  had  scarcely  ever  entered  a  church,  who  were  gathered  in 
from  the  highways,  and  who  came  in  en  deshabille,  some  laying  aside  their  pipes  and  tobacco, 
and  some  having  about  them  the  fumes  of  liquor.  There  was  inspiration  and  power  in  his 
teaching.  Many  a  poor  outcast  of  the  slums  he  led  into  the  pure  and  bracing  atmosphere 
of  a  higher  life.  Apprentices  in  the  printing-office  boarded  at  his  house,  and  received  from 
himself  and  Mrs. Blaine  all  the  kindly  ministries  of  faithful  and  judicious  parents.  In  every 
relation  of  life  he  sought  to  fill  out  the  full  measure  of  duty,  and  that  because  he  delighted 
in  it,  as  well  as  because  it  was  right. 

In  the  fall  of  1858  Mr.  Blaine  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  Maine  Legisla- 
ture, and  was  re-elected  for  the  three  following  terms.  At  the  beginning  of  his  third  term 
he  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House.    All  his  constituents  knew  that  they  were  efficiently 
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served,  and  gratefully  acknowledged  the  fact.  While  Speaker,  in  the  session  of  1862,  when 
the  nation  was  suffering  the  calamities  of  civil  war,  he  made  a  speech  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  which  has  never  been  forgotten,  and  which  surely  presaged  his  victories  in  a  wider 
arena  of  debate.  It  was  in  reply  to  Mr.  Gould  of  Thomaston,  on  the  Confiscation  Reso- 
lution, in  which  he  indorsed  the  dogma  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  that  "  from  the  instant 
that  your  slaveholding  States  become  the  theatre  of  war,  civil  or  foreign,  from  that  instant 
the  war  powers  of  Congress  extend  to  interference  with  the  institution  of  slavery,  in  every 
way  in  which  it  can  be  interfered  with — from  a  claim  of  indemnity  for  slaves  taken  or  de- 
stroyed, to  the  cession  of  the  State  burdened  with  slavery  to  a  foreign  power."  His  an- 
tagonist was  not  merely  routed — he  was  logically  annihilated.  Not  less  convincing  were 
his  arguments  in  favor  of  enlisting  the  negroes,  one  of  whom  had  made  the  capture  of  Fort 
Donelson  possible  by  revealing  to  Grant  the  failing  strength  of  the  rebel  general  Buckner. 
Both  these  speeches  were,  in  point  of  ethical  and  political  doctrine,  wholly  in  harmony  with 
another  scarcely  less  celebrated,  in  opposition  to  the  purchase  of  Cuba,  which  he  delivered 
in  the  Maine  Legislature  in  February,  1859. 

Appointed  Prison  Commissioner  for  the  State  of  Maine  in  i860,  he  investigated 
everything  relating  to  the  prisons,  and  also  visited  many  prisons  in  other  States.  His 
recommendations,  contained  in  the  report  he  drew  up  with  painstaking  care,  are  often 
quoted  as  authoritative  in  distant  commonwealths. 

Mr.  Blaine  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Republican  Convention  in  i860,  and 
worked  earnestly  for  the  nomination  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  In  1862  he  was  elected  to 
Congress  from  the  Augusta  district,  in  the  place  of  Anson  P.  Morrill,  who  voluntarily 
retired.  His  constituency  was  one  of  the  most  intelligent  in  the  nation,  and  also  one  of 
the  most  patriotic.  On  the  7th  of  December,  1863,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  National 
House  of  Representatives,  having  for  colleagues  many  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of  the  day. 
Modestly  entering  upon  his  duties,  he  did  his  work  in  committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  carefully,  thoroughly,  and  exhaustively.  He  not  only  served  in  Committee  on  the 
Militia  and  on  Post-Offices,  but  was  appointed  with  increasing  frequency  on  special  com- 
mittees. The  work  sought  the  man  who  was  fitted  to  perform  it.  Trained  in  parliamen- 
tary tactics  as  Speaker  of  the  Maine  House  of  Representatives,  he  found  himself  wholly 
at  home  in  the  popular  Hall  of  Congress.  Motions,  objections,  and  points  of  order  were 
always  timely,  and  won  for  him  the  reputation  of  a  master-mind  and  a  very  shrewd 
parliamentarian. 

National  emergencies,  disastrous  defeats,  glorious  victories,  necessitated  measures  for 
the  enlistment  of  soldiers,  the  taking  of  slaves  as  contraband  of  war,  negotiation  with  rebels, 
the  nation's  uncertain  relations  to  England  and  Mexico,  the  treatment  of  traitors,  the 
status  of  prisoners  of  war,  the  construction  of  a  navy,  the  issue  of  paper  money,  the  draft- 
ing of  men  into  the  army,  contraction  of  the  public  debt,  the  construction  of  the  Pacific 
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Railroad,  and,  above  all,  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  On  all  these  questions  Mr.  Blaine 
manifested  thorough  and  profound  statesmanship,  and  unhesitatingly  voted  as  his  convic- 
tions dictated.  The  nation  approved  his  course,  and  took  its  cue  from  him  and  his  politi- 
cal associates.  True  to  his  maxim,  "  Under  all  circumstances  dare  to  do  right,  and  leave 
the  consequences  to  Infinite  Wisdom,"  he  courageously  did  his  whole  duty,  and  rested 
confident  in  the  assurance  of  a  beneficent  issue. 

In  June,  1864,  Mr.  Blaine  brilliantly  distinguished  himself  as  the  champion  of  protec- 
tion to  American  industry.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  was  re-elected  to  Congress, 
with  but  little  opposition.  An  ardent  nationalist,  the  very  thought  of  disunion  was  intoler- 
able to  him.  His  perception  of  the  calamities  that  would  certainly  ensue  from  such  an 
event  was  too  clear  to  admit  of  anything  but  stern  and  invincible  antagonism.  He  was 
fully  resolved  to  wage  war  to  the  last  extremity  in  defence  of  the  Union,  the  Constitution, 
and  the  laws.  The  Constitution  would  need  future  adaptation  to  changed  social  conditions  ; 
the  laws  would  require  many  and  serious  modifications  and  additions ;  but,  in  and  through 
all  changes,  the  Union  must  be  preserved.  In  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  he  was  an 
influential  member  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs.  Nor  was  he  less  influential  in  the 
passage  of  measures  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  His  position  that  the  South  should  be 
entitled  to  Representatives  in  Congress  only  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  enfranchised 
citizTens  was  that  which,  when  adopted,  compelled  the  South,  in  its  own  interest,  to  grant 
the  right  of  suffrage  to  the  negro  population. 

"The  registry  of  vessels  engaged  in  American  trade  ;  the  appropriations  for  the  army  ; 
the  still  unsettled  question  of  paying  to  the  States  their  expenditures  for  raising  troops  in 
the  war;  the  West  India  telegraph  ;  reorganization  of  the  army;  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Southern  States  ;  equalization  of  taxes ;  and  the  celebrated  controversy  with  the  Hon. 
Roscoe  Conkling  over  General  Fry — called  out  his  most  brilliant  talents,  and  fastened  him 
to  the  hearts  of  the  people." 

On  the  question  of  reimbursement  to  the  States  he  displayed  a  native  equity,  a  knowl- 
edge of  American  precedents,  and  a  convincing  eloquence  that  carried  the  measure  through 
to  satisfactory  consummation.  Similar  sense  of  sound  justice  appeared  in  his  speech  in 
favor  of  amending  the  National  Constitution  so  as  to  admit  of  the  taxation  of  exports, 
delivered  ih  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress,  on  the  2d  of  March,  1865.  The  proposition  for 
issuing  an  irredeemable  paper  currency  met  with  his  most  intelligent  and  resolute  hostility. 
He  had  no  confidence  in  imaginary  values,  nor  any  favor  for  anything  but  an  honest 
dollar.  The  mischiefs  wrought  by  irredeemable  paper  currency  in  all  lands  were  too 
familiar  to  his  memory  to  allow  him  to  consent  to  a  measure  fraught  only  with  deceit  and 
suffering. 

Slavery  was  now  eradicated.  But  enfranchisement  was  required  to  make  the  boon  of 
personal  liberty  one  of  real  and  lasting  worth.    The  right  to  buy  ships  abroad  he  refused. 
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on  the  ground  that  "  the  shipowners  who  took  British  registers  escaped  the  heavy  war 
risks  to  which  American  registers  were  subjected,  and  now  to  place  them  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  those  who  hazarded  everything  rather  than  sail  under  a  foreign  flag,  would  be 
flagrantly  unjust."  Mr.  Blaine  spoke  with  all  the  force  of  profound  conviction.  "  If  we 
are  going  to  have  free  trade,"  he  remarked,  "let  us  have  it  equall)''  and  impartially  applied 
to  all  the  industrial  interests  of  the  land  ;  but,  for  myself,  I  am  opposed  to  it  altogether. 
In  theory  and  in  practice  I  am  for  protecting  American  industry  in  all  its  forms,  and  to 
this  end  we  must  encourage  American  manufactures,  and  we  must  equally  encourage 
American  commerce." 

Prolonged  and  exhausting  labors  now  demanded  time  for  physical  recuperation,  and  in 
1867  Mr.  Blaine  visited  Europe,  and  spent  several  months  in  travelling  for  recreation  and 
instruction  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 

Again  elected  to  Congress  in  1866  by  the  Republicans,  and  with  the  unfeigned  respect 
of  the  Democrats,  his  abilities  as  a  ready  and  forcible  debater,  clear  reasoner,  sound  legis- 
lator, and  fearless  advocate  of  the  principles  and  organization  of  the  party  of  union  and 
right  again  came  into  forceful  operation.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  wide  diversi- 
ties of  opinion  concerning  currency  and  finance  prevailed.  The  greatest  of  thinkers  were 
often  misled  by  novel  and  illusory  theories.  The  national  honor  and  prosperity  were 
threatened  with  wreck  and  ruin  amid  the  dangerous  breakers.  It  was  proposed,  in  contra- 
vention to  the  pledged  faith  of  the  nation,  to  pay  the  national  debt  with  depreciated  paper 
currency.  This  Blaine  righteously  opposed.  He  held,  in  the  pithy  language  of  Nathaniel 
Macon,  that  "our  Government  was  a  hard-money  Government,  founded  by  hard-money 
m'cn,  and  its  debts  were  hard-money  debts."  His  able  and  convincing  speech  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  closed  with  the  words  :  "  I  am  sure  that  in  the  peace  which 
our  arms  have  conquered  we  shall  not  dishonor  ourselves  by  withholding  from  any  public 
creditor  a  dollar  that  we  promised  to  pay  him,  nor  seek  by  cunning  construction  and  clever 
after-thought  to  evade  or  escape  the  full  responsibility  of  our  national  indebtedness.  It 
will  doubtless  cost  us  a  vast  sum  to  pay  that  indebtedness,  but  it  would  cost  us  incalculably 
more  not  to  pay  it."  Such  were  the  convictions  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people,  who  nobly  and  honestly  preserved  entire  faith  with  all  the  public  creditors.  The 
labor  performed  by  Mr.  Blaine  in  the  Fortieth  Congress, — 1867-8, — was  astonishing. 
Either  as  originator,  or  in  committee,  he  was  directly  connected  with  measures  concern- 
ing the  army,  navy,  post-offrces.  Congressional  library,  Indian  reservations,  relief  of  indi- 
viduals, common  carriers  between  the  States,  Treasury  Department,  cotton  tax,  issue  of 
United  States  bonds,  funding  bill,  Mexican  treaties,  foreign  commerce,  election  cases, 
river  and  harbor  improvements,  funeral  of  ex-President  Buchanan,  custom-house  frauds, 
House  rules,  military  laws,  rearrangement  of  the  rooms  in  the  Capitol,  and  even  matters 
connected  with  the  messengers,  pages,  and  restaurant-keeper.    The  acknowledged  leader 
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of  the  Republican  Party  had  sufficient  sweep  of  genius  and  enterprise  not  only  for  the 
highest  State  affairs,  but  for  the  smallest  matters.  In  this  respect  he  reminds  the  observer 
of  those  great  organizers  and  administrators,  Napoleon  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who 
held  that  the  success  of  their  grandest  projects  depended  largely  on  attention  to  the  small- 
est and  least  important  details.  James  A.  Garfield  and  himself  were  true  yokefellows, 
and  much  alike  in  point  of  earnest  patriotism  and  tireless  industry. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1869,  James  G.  Blaine  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  more  than  a  two-thirds  majority  vote.  Cool,  courteous,  decided,  and 
impartial,  even  his  opponents  admitted  his  excellence  as  a  presiding  officer  during  the 
whole  of  his  six  years'  term  of  office.  Engrossing  public  duties  were  relieved  by  oratorical 
and  literary  labors.  He  found  time  to  prepare  scores  of  political  campaign  speeches,  and 
to  write  many  important  addresses  and  magazine  articles.  One  of  the  best  of  the  latter 
appeared  in  the  North  American  Review,  under  the  title,  "Ought  the  Negro  to  be  Dis- 
franchised?" To  this  question  he  returned  a  wise  and  emphatic  negative  answer,  adding, 
"  I  wish  to  speak  for  the  millions  of  all  political  parties,  and  in  their  name  to  declare  that 
the  Republic  must  be  strong  enough,  and  shall  be  strong  enough,  to  protect  the  weakest 
of  its  citizens  in  all  their  rights." 

The  elections  of  1874  placed  the  Democrats  in  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Mr.  Blaine  again  took  his  seat  among  the  members,  and  assumed  the  leader- 
ship of  his  party.  The  nation's  ultimate  good  was  his  only  aim.  In  1876  the  agitation  of 
the  currency  question  became  exciting  and  dangerous.  His  unchangeable  opinion  of  the 
essential  nature  and  value  of  the  circulating  medium  was  in  harmony  with  that  of  those 
who  never  believed  in  any  other  than  a  specie  standard  for  our  currency.  The  gradual 
resumption  of  specie  payments  was  the  true  policy  of  the  country.  "  No  nation,"  said  he, 
"  has  ever  succeeded  in  establishing  any  other  standard  of  value  ;  no  nation  has  ever  made 
the  experiment  except  at  great  cost  and  sorrow  ;  and  the  advocates  of  irredeemable  money 
to-day  are  but  asking  us  to  travel  the  worn  and  weary  road  travelled  so  many  times 
before — a  road  that  has  always  ended  in  disaster,  and  often  in  disgrace." 

In  January,  1876,  he  and  Benjamin  H.  Hill  of  Georgia  were  pitted  against  each 
other  in  debate  over  the  proposition  to  grant  a  general  amnesty  to  all  the  rebels  against 
the  Government  who  took  part  in  the  War  of  1861-65.  The  contest  ended  in  the 
complete  discomfiture  of  the  latter.  This  converted  the  Southern  Democrats  and  their 
Northern  allies  into  vindictive  and  relentless  enemies  of  the  great  statesman.  With 
patient,  dogged  malignity,  it  was  sought  to  find  some  pretext  on  the  strength  of  which  he 
might  be  punished  and  crushed.  His  private  business  transactions  were  pitched  upon  for 
this  purpose.  The  purchase  of  some  railroad  bonds  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith 
Railroad  was  made  the  basis  of  accusations  against  his  personal  integrity,  and  of  prostitut- 
ing his  official  powers  for  private  gain.    A  full  vindication  of  himself — -a  vindication  that 
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was  intelligently  accepted  by  honest  men  who  were  politically  unfriendly — followed.  In 
the  closing  words  of  that  conclusive  refutal  of  all  charges,  he  solemnly  and  manfully  said, 
"  I  have  never  done  anything  in  my  public  career  for  which  I  could  be  put  to  the  faintest 
blush  in  any  presence,  or  for  which  I  cannot  answer  to  my  constituents,  my  conscience, 
and  the  great  Searcher  of  hearts."  Subsequent  developments  and  discussions  have  only 
confirmed  his  right  to  that  manly  and  most  enviable  claim.  His  private  correspondence 
with  Warren  Fisher  of  Boston,  which  extended  over  many  years,  and  related  to  many 
purely  business  transactions  between  them,  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  Mulligan,  who  had 
sustained  a  clerkly  relation  to  Fisher,  and  who  was  decidedl)'  unfriendl)'  to  Mr.  Blaine. 
Mulligan  took  this  private  correspondence  with  him  to  Washington,  when  summoned 
before  the  Democratic  Committee  that  was  appointed  to  investigate  Blaine,  and  to  defeat 
his  nomination  for  the  Presidency  by  the  National  Republican  Convention.  That  Mulli- 
gan had  no  right  to  those  letters,  either  in  law  or  equity,  was  a  matter  of  no  moment  to 
the  conspirators.  Others  might  bear  the  burden  of  crime  ;  they  proposed  to  reap  its  profits. 
After  repeated  remonstrances  with  Mulligan,  the  latter  gave  up  the  correspondence, 
together  with  his  personal  memorandum  of  its  contents,  to  Mr.  Blaine,  and  afterward 
made  representations  of  such  character  as  to  the  method  by  which  he  was  induced  to  sur- 
render them  as  will  justify  any  shrewd  observer  of  human  nature  in  believing  only  such 
portion  of  his  statements  as  he  chooses.  Blaine,  as  a  personal  privilege,  boldly  read  all 
the  letters  to  the  House,  and  had  them  printed  in  the  record  of  its  proceedings.  It  is 
possible  that  this  subtle  manoeuvre  of  the  enemy  accomplished  its  object  temporarily. 
For  the  time  being  he  seemed  to  be  less  successful  in  defence  of  himself  than  he  had  been 
of  his  country.  Speaking  of  the  latter,  Robert  G.  Ingersoll  said,  before  the  Convention, 
"  Like  an  armed  warrior,  like  a  plumed  knight,  James  G.  Blaine  marched  down  the  halls  of 
the  American  Congress,  and  threw  his  shining  lance  full  and  fair  against  the  brazen  fore- 
head of  every  defamer  of  this  country  and  mahgner  of  its  honor."  This  eloquent  charac- 
terization fastened  upon  its  subject-  the  sobriquet  of  the  "  plumed  knight."  His  nodding 
casque  was  not,  however,  to  appear  in  the  forefront  of  the  Republican  host  at  this  junc- 
ture. Governor  R.  B.  Hayes  received  the  nomination,  and  also  the  honor  of  election. 
On  the  loth  of  July,  1876,  Mr.  Blaine  was  appointed  successor  to  the  Hon.  Lot  M. 
Morrill  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  and  while  holding  that  position  did  most  excellent  service 
as  a  public  speaker  in  different  parts  of  the  country  in  advocary  of  the  claims  of  Governor 
Hayes. 

In  February,  1879,  Senator  Blaine  argued  strongly  in  favor  of  the  bill  to  restrict 
Chinese  immigration,  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  not  entirely  voluntary  ;  that  nine  tenths  are 
adult  males;  that  it  is  incapable  of  assimilation,  is  phy.sically  and  morally  pestilent,  is 
degrading  to  native  labor,  and  likely  to  overwhelm  and  corrupt  the  American  population  ; 
also  that  restriction  is  in  harmony  with  treaty  obligations,  with  commercial  interests,  with 
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national  safety,  with  enliglitened  religious  sentiment,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of 
labor.  His  powerful  logic,  though  not  squaring  altogether  with  the  eternally  true  abstrac- 
tions on  which  American  institutions  are  built,  is  yet  conclusive.  The  ideal  is  not  reached 
per  salhini.  The  Author  of  all  good,  in  His  conduct  of  human  affairs,  brings  it  about  by 
degrees.  Congress  accepted  Blaine's  statesmanly  putting  of  the  case,  and  adopted  the 
course  that  he  recommended. 

The  shrewd  manoeuvring  of  Roscoe  Conkling,  who  had  never  forgiven  the  excoria- 
tion received  from  the  hands  of  Blaine  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  prevented  the  nomination 
of  the  latter  for  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  nation  at  the  Republican  Convention  of  1880. 
The  noble  and  lamented  Garfield  received  that  honor.  Just  before  his  inauguration  he 
tendered  to  Mr.  Blaine  the  Secretaryship  of  the  State  Department.  The  universal 
expression  of  public  opinion  was  in  favor  of  acceptance.  Many  reasons  prompted  com- 
pliance with  Garfield's  wishes.  "  I  can  but  regard  it  as  somewhat  remarkable,"  wrote  he 
to  the  President,  "that  two  men  of  the  same  age,  entering  Congress  at  the  same  time, 
influenced  by  the  same  aims  and  cherishing  the  same  ambitions,  should  never  for  a  single 
moment,  in  eighteen  years  of  close  intimacy,  have  had  a  misunderstanding  or  a  coolness, 
and  that  our  friendship  has  steadily  grown  with  our  growth  and  strengthened  with  our 
strength." 

Resigning  Senatorial  functions,  Mr.  Blaine  took  his  post  at  the  head  of  Garfield's 
Cabinet  on  the  4th  of  March,  1881.  His  personal  influence  was  immediately  felt  in  every 
department  of  the  Government,  and  notably  in  its  foreign  policy.  Two  principal  objects 
of  the  latter  were  to  bring  about  peace  and  prevent  future  wars  in  North  and  South 
America,  and  to  cultivate  such  friendly  commercial  relations  with  all  American  countries 
as  would  lead  to  a  large  increase  in  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States,  by  supplying 
those  fabrics  which  we  can  easily  furnish  in  competition  with  the  manufacturing  nations 
of  Europe.  To  effect  these  benevolent  designs  it  was  resolved  to  invite  all  the  indepen- 
dent governments  of  both  sections  of  the  continent  to  meet  in  a  Peace  Congress  at 
Washington.  The  cowardly  pistol-shot  of  the  fiendish  assassm  Guiteau  temporarily  sus- 
pended all  movements  in  this  direction.  President  Arthur  caused  all  invitations  to  be 
recalled.  Should  negotiations  be  successfully  resumed,  a  closer  commercial  connection 
will  almost  infallibly  be  one  of  the  consequences.  Then,  in  place  of  paying  an  annual 
balance  of  $120,000,000  against  us  in  current  exchanges,  we  may  liquidate  it  in  manufac- 
tured articles  of  American  production.  Not  only  that,  but  the  guarantee  and  guardianship 
of  the  Inter-Oceanic  Canal  will  be  entrusted  to  American  hands,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  be  embodied  in  a  purely  American  policy.  Peace,  under  a  well-digested 
system  of  arbitration,  will  be  the  normal  condition  of  the  entire  continent,  and  unprece- 
dented prosperity  will  bless  all  its  inhabitants.  Such  an  arrangement  as  that  proposed  by 
Mr.  Blaine  will  be  "  a  signal  victory  of  philanthropy  over  the  selfishness  of  human  ambi- 
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tion,  a  complete  triumph  of  Christian  principles,  as  applied  to  the  affairs  of  nations."  The 
example  of  seventeen  independent  nations  solemnly  agreeing  to  abolish  the  arbitrament 
of  the  sword,  and  to  settle  all  disputes  by  reasonable  methods  of  adjudication,  will  exert 
a  salutary  influence  over  all  civilization,  and  upon  all  the  generations  of  the  future. 
Should  such  a  desiderated  state  of  affairs  be  reached,  the  name  of  James  G.  Blaine  must 
always  be  identified  with  it. 

The  terrible  grief  into  which  the  nation  was  plunged  by  the  assassination  of  Garfield 
was  mitigated  by  the  confidence  that  its  interests  were  safe  in  the  hands  of  Blaine.  On 
the  27th  of  February,  1882,  the  latter  delivered  a  magnificent  and  judicious  oration  on  his 
murdered  friend  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington.  It  was  in 
every  way  worthy  of  the  subject,  the  orator,  the  audience,  and  the  occasion. 

Three  months  after  the  death  of  Garfield,  Secretary  Blaine  resigned  his  portfolio  in 
the  Cabinet,  retired  to  the  privacy  of  domestic  life,  and  devoted  his  energies  to  the  com- 
position of  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  history  of  Congress  during  the  twenty  years 
intervening  between  Lincoln  and  Garfield.  The  first  volume,  published  in  1884,  covered 
the  history  of  the  causes  of  the  Civil  War,  and  of  the  important  events  of  that  dreadful 
struggle.  It  is  clear,  calm,  concise,  and  equitable  ;  a  very  valuable  addition  to  historical 
literature ;  a  remarkable  book  by  a  remarkable  man. 

The  "Maine  State  Steal"  of  1880  is  another  event  which  cannot  be  passed  over  in 
silence.  It  was  an  attempt  of  the  Democrats,  aided  by  Fusionist  Republicans,  to  fraudu- 
lently capture  the  State  Government.  Blaine  was  summoned  from  Washington,  and  the 
cause  of  the  people  was  put  into  his  hands.  Through  his  wise  counsel,  bloodshed  and 
anarchy  were  averted,  and  peace  and  constitutional  order  re-established. 

The  summer  of  1884  brought  interruption  to  the  quiet  domestic  pursuits  of  the 
brilliant  retired  statesman.  The  popular  demand  for  his  nomination  to  the  Presidency 
was  too  strong  to  be  resisted  ;  and  in  June,  at  the  National  Republican  Convention  in 
Chicago,  on  the  fourth  ballot,  he  received  544  votes,  against  207  cast  for  President 
Arthur.  When  the  news  of  his  nomination  arrived,  Blaine  was  quietly  resting  at  his  own 
home  in  Augusta,  Maine.  Neighbors  and  friends  flocked  in  to  congratulate  him.  The 
post  and  the  telegraph  poured  in  expressions  of  satisfaction  from  all  quarters.  The  best 
and  greatest  men  of  the  nation  sent  felicitations.  A  special  train  brought  the  Pacific 
Coast  delegation  to  greet  him,  and  a  few  days  later  the  Committee  of  the  National  Con- 
vention arrived,  with  official  notification  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  him.  General 
Henderson,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings,  took 
a  step  forward,  and  said,  "To  one  and  all  of  you  I  introduce  the  next  President  of  the 
United  States." 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Blaine  opened  the  flood-gates  of  detraction  and  calumny,  and 
necessarily  occasioned  a  campaign  of  blended  defensive  and  offensive  character.    That  the 
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defensive  was  completely  successful,  can  scarcely  be  questioned  by  an  impartial  observer. 
The  offensive  was  singularly  vigorous,  eloquent,  and  gentlemanly.  The  popular  enthu- 
siasm in  his  behalf  increased  as  the  decisive  Tuesday  in  November  drew  near,  and  would 
doubtless  have  placed  him  in  the  Executive  Chair — honored  for  more  than  a  century  by 
a  long  line  of  distinguished,  able,  and  patriotic  incumbents — but  for  the  injudicious 
remarks  of  a  clergyman,  at  a  reception  given  to  Mr.  Blaine  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel, 
New  York.  As  it  was,  the  plurality  of  Grover  Cleveland  in  New  York  over  that  of 
James  G.  Blaine  was  less  than  1200.  The  latter  deserved  the  success,  that  a  fortuitous 
indiscretion  would  not  allow  him  to  achieve.  Mr.  Blaine  is  still  in  the  prime  ot  vigorous 
manhood,  is  of  unusually  pleasing  and  dignified  address,  and  in  every  element  of  strong, 
symmetrical,  and  cultured  character  is  admirably  fitted  to  hold  the  helm  of  the  American 
ship  of  state — an  office  to  which  he  may  yet  be  called. 

James  G.  Blaine  was  married  in  March,  1851,  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  to  Miss  Harriet  Stan- 
wood,  of  Augusta,  Maine.  She  belongs  to  the  grand  old  Puritan  stock,  and  is  descended 
in  direct  line  from  the  Stanwood  family  of  Ipswich,  Mass.  Tall,  graceful,  strong,  easy 
and  yet  dignified  in  manner,  she  is  a  fit  type  of  cultured  American  womanhood.  Six 
children  have  blessed  their  union  :  Walker  Blaine  of  Washington,  D.  C, — who  inherits 
much  of  the  paternal  genius, — is  the  eldest ;  Emmons  Blaine  of  Colorado,  the  second  ; 
Alice,  wife  of  Colonel  Coppinger,  the  third ;  Margaret  Isabella  Blaine  is  the  fourth ;  James 
G.  Blaine,  Jr.,  the  fifth  ;  and  Harriet  S.  Blaine,  the  sixth  and  youngest. 


ESSENDEN,  WILLIAM  PITT,  was  born  in  Boscawen,  New  Hampshire, 
on  the  1 6th  of  October,  1806.  He  was  the  oldest  son  of  General  Samuel 
Fessenden.  From  1806  to  1809  he  lived  in  Fryeburg,  Maine,  when  he 
,  went  to  New  Gloucester,  where  his  father  was  practising  law,  and  where  he 
passed  his  early  life  till  seventeen  years  of  age.  At  a  very  early  age  he 
exhibited  uncommon  mental  powers,  an  ardent  love  for  reading,  and  great  precocity  in  pre- 
paring for  college.  His  studies  were  recited  to  the  students  in  his  father's  office,  and  his 
future  eminence  was  predicted  even  in  his  boyhood.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he  had  mastered 
the  preparatory  studies  for  college,  but  his  father  sent  him  to  Fryeburg  that  he  might 
spend  a  year  on  his  uncle's  farm.  At  this  time  he  is  described  as  a  slender  and  handsome 
boy,  possessing  great  quickness  of  apprehension,  a  strong  memory,  ardent  feelings,  and 
great  conscientiousness.  Fie  entered  Bowdoin  College  when  he  was  twelve  years  old,  and 
was  graduated  before  he  was  seventeen.  He  at  once  began  his  law  studies  in  the  office  of 
Honorable  Charles  S.  Davies,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Portland,  and  his  father's  friend. 
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Here  he  remained  nearly  three  years,  when  he  went  to  New  York  and  studied  six  months 
in  the  office  of  his  uncle,  Thomas  Fessenden,  after  which  he  returned  to  Portland  and  fin- 
ished his  four  years'  preparatory  study  in  his  father's  office.  When  twenty-one  years  of  age 
he  was  admitted  to  practice,  and  opened  an  office  in  Bridgeton,  Maine,  where  he  remained 
two  years.  In  1829  he  returned  to  Portland,  and  became  a  member  of  his  father's  firm. 
In  the  mean  time,  besides  studying  hard  in  his  profession,  he  devoted  much  attention  to 
speaking  and  writing.  When  nineteen  years  old  he  delivered  an  address  before  the  Port- 
land Benevolent  Society.  At  twenty-one  he  delivered  the  Fourth-of-July  oration  in 
Portland,  and  in  the  following  year  an  oration  before  the  literary  societies  of  Bow- 
doin  College,  at  Commencement.  During  the  next  two  years,  before  he  was  twenty- 
five,  he  prepared  and  delivered  several  other  orations  before  different  societies,  on 
music,  on  temperance,  on  the  drama,  and  on  the  necessity  of  a  well-organized  militia, 
and  wrote  numerous  political  and  literary  articles  for  the  newspapers,  some  of  which 
were  widely  copied.  At  this  time  he  refused  a  nomination  to  Congress,  but  in  the 
same  year,  1831,  accepted  a  nomination,  and  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  from  Port- 
land. In  the  Legislature,  although  one  of  the  youngest  members,  he  at  once  took 
the  position  of  a  leading  member  and  an  able  debater,  making  speeches  upon  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  Northeast  Boundary,  upon  legal  and  constitutional  questions, 
and  upon  the  proposition  to  instruct  the  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  from 
Maine  to  vote  against  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  United  States  Bank.  In  this 
speech,  besides  defending  the  constitutionality  of  that  measure,  and  exhibiting  a  compre- 
hension of  financial  principles,  he  uttered  a  declaration  memorable  in  the  light  of  his  subse- 
quent action  upon  the  impeachment  of  President  Johnson,  that  upon  questions  of  genera] 
interest  he  would  never  be  controlled  by  instructions  from  the  Legislature  as  to  his  conduct 
as  a  Member  of  Congress.  He  left  the  Legislature  with  the  reputation  of  a  leader  in  his 
party,  an  able  lawyer,  and  a  ready  and  accomplished  debater.  The  following  year  he 
devoted  himself  to  his  profession,  having  been  defeated  in  the  election.  The  next  year, 
1834,  he  moved  to  Bangor,  at  once  taking  the  first  rank  in  a  bar  which  numbered  among 
its  members  the  brilliant  Jack  Rogers;  Appleton,  afterward  chief-justice;  Kent  and 
Cutting,  both  for  a  long  time  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  ;  and  Hamlin,  then  beginning 
his  distinguished  career.  In  1835  he  returned  to  Portland,  and  in  1836  he  formed  a  law 
partnership  with  William  Willis,  the  historian  of  Portland,  and  of  "The  Courts  and  Lawyers 
of  Maine."  This  partnership  was  very  successful,  and  lasted  for  twenty  years.  Mr.  Fes- 
senden at  once  took  a  prominent  position,  and  successfully  contested  the  leadership  of 
the  bar  with  his  distinguished  father.  He  \^'as  a  most  diligent  student,  uniting  patient  in- 
vestigation to  an  intuitive  quickness  of  comprehension.  As  an  advocate  he  was  equally 
convincing  before  courts  as  well  as  juries.  His  style  of  speaking  was  without  ornament, 
and  remarkable  for  brevity,  clearness,  simplicity,  and  power  of  reasoning.    He  modelled 
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his  speaking  upon  the  style  of  Benjamin  Orr,  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  his  day  in  New 
England,  whose  mode  of  speaking  was  as  terse,  plain,  and  irresistible  as  Jeremiah  Mason's. 
His  professional  business  became  absorbing,  and  though  keenly  interested  in  politics,  he 
refused  all  office  for  several  years.  In  1837  he  was  invited  by  Daniel  Webster  to  accom- 
pany him  upon  his  Western  tour.  This  invitation  he  accepted,  going  through  Pennsylvania 
to  Wheeling,  thence  down  the  Ohio  to  Louisville,  stopping  at  Lexington  to  enjoy  the 
hospitalities  of  Henry  Clay,  meeting  John  J.  Crittenden  and  Garrett  Davis,  who,  like  him- 
self, afterward  became  leading  Whigs.  From  Louisville  the  party  proceeded  down  the 
Ohio  to  St.  Louis,  and  returned  home  by  way  of  Chicago,  (then  a  village),  and  Buffalo.  He 
again  refused  a  nomination  for  Congress,  but  in  1839  he  consented  to  again  sit  in  the  Legis- 
lature, and  though  in  a  minority,  was,  on  account  of  his  legal  abilities,  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  Committee  on  the  Revision  of  the  Statutes.  In  1840 
he  accepted  a  nomination  for  Congress  and  was  elected,  running  largely  ahead  of  his  ticket, 
and  being  the  only  Whig  elected  from  that  district  until  the  overthrow  of  the  Democratic 
party  by  the  antislavery  agitation.  In  Congress  he  distinguished  himself  in  debate,  and 
made  speeches  upon  the  Bankrupt  Bill,  the  Army  Bill,  and  the  Loan  Bill.  Refusing  a 
renomination  he  returned  to  his  profession  with  increased  reputation,  and  devoted  himself 
arduously  to  its  practice.  In  1845  ^""^  1846  he  again  sat  in  the  Legislature  to  look  after 
measures  in  which  his  city  was  interested,  and  received  the  compliment  of  a  nomination  by 
his  party  for  United  States  Senator.  During  this  period  he  argued  many  important  causes 
at  the  bar,  one  of  which,  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  gave  him 
a  national  reputation  among  lawyers,  and  was  pronounced  by  Daniel  W^ebster  to  l)e  the 
best  argument  he  had  heard  in  twenty  years.  In  this  case  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
reversal  of  a  decision  by  Judge  Story  in  the  court  below  against  his  client.  While  not 
holding  political  office  during  this  period,  he  warmly  advocated  Whig  principles  by  fre- 
quent speeches  upon  the  stump.  Although  not  an  Abolitionist,  like  his  father,  he  was 
strongly  antislavery  in  his  political  principles.  In  1832  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  National 
Convention  which  nominated  Henry  Clay  for  President.  In  1840  and  1848  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  WMiig  National  Conventions,  and  advocated  the  nomination  of  Daniel  Webster. 
In  1852  he  was  again  a  delegate  to  the  WMiig  National  Convention,  and  on  account  of  his 
opposition  to  slavery  voted  against  the  platform  which  indorsed  the  compromise  measures 
of  1850.  He  was  nominated  for  Congress  in  1850  against  his  refusal  to  be  a  candidate. 
The  election  was  very  close,  and  by  an  error  in  the  returns  was  given  to  his  opponent,  the 
Honorable  John  Appleton,  whose  apparent  majority  was  only  thirty,  but  Mr.  Fessenden 
refused  to  contest  the  seat.  In  1850  he  was  solicited  to  be  a  candidate  for  United  States 
Senator,  it  being  thought  that  the  antislavery  men  held  the  balance  of  power,  but  he  de- 
clined to  stand,  and  Mr.  Hamlin  was  finally  chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  antislavery  mem- 
bers.   In  1853  the  antislavery  agitation  became  fiercer  than  ever  before  by  the  introduc- 
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tion  into  Congress  of  the  Nebraska  Bill,  which  admitted  slaveholders  with  their  slaves  into 
those  Territories  from  which  slavery  had  been  prohibited  by  the  Missouri  Compromise. 
The  excitement  caused  by  this  measure  led  to  Mr.  Fessenden's  election,  from  his  known 
hostility  to  slavery,  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  February,  1854,  in  which  body  he  took 
his  seat  on  February  23.  The  Senate  was  then  strongly  Democratic,  and  that  party  was 
never  more  ably  represented  in  that  branch  of  Congress.  Benjamin,  Jefferson  Davis, 
Toombs,  and  Douglas  dictated  the  national  politics,  while  the  antislavery  Senators,  few  in 
numbers  and  helpless  to  resist  the  measures  forced  upon  the  Senate,  could  only  demonstrate 
the  wrong  of  the  Democratic  policy  and  appeal  to  the  country.  The  few  Northern  men 
who  denounced  the  aggressions  of  slavery  were  haughtily  told  that  their  course  would 
cause  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  The  antislavery  members,  though  few,  were  soon  to 
prove  themselves  able  to  uphold  the  cause  of  the  North.  Among  them  were  Seward,  and 
Chase,  and  Collamer,  and  Sumner.  When  Mr.  Fessenden  entered  the  Senate  the  Nebraska 
Bill  was  pending,  and  was  approaching  the  final  vote.  The  country  was  convulsed  by  it. 
Mr.  Fessenden  did  not  intend  to  make  a  speech,  and  had  not  prepared  one.  But  on  the 
3d  of  March,  a  few  days  after  he  had  entered  the  body,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
when  the  vote  was  taken,  he  made  a  short  speech  of  an  hour's  length  against  the  bill, 
which  electrified  the  Senate,  and  made  him  at  once  one  of  the  leading  men  in  it.  The 
speech  proved  him  to  be  a  ready  and  able  debater,  and  was  marked  by  those  characteristics 
which  afterward  shone  so  conspicuously  in  the  Senate.  It  was  bold,  intrepid,  and  clear; 
and  the  interrogatories  of  his  opponents  were  met  so  promptly  and  completely  that,  in  the 
language  of  Mr.  Sumner,  "  all  present  felt  that  a  champion  had  come." 

The  compromise  measures  of  1850,  the  enforcement  of  the  fugitive  slave  laws,  and  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  followed  by  the  attempt  to  fasten  a  slave  constitution 
upon  Kansas,  broke  up  the  old  parties  and  brought  on  the  rise  of  the  Republican  party. 
•  Mr.  Fessenden  was  one  of  the  first  to  advocate  a  new  party,  and  exerted  himself  to  have  it 
organized,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  campaign  of  1855  in  Maine — the  first  year  in  which 
the  new  party  tried  its  strength  at  the  polls.  It  was  defeated,  but  in  1856  it  swept  the  State 
by  a  larger  majority  than  ever  before  known  in  the  politics  of  Maine,  bringing  into  power 
that  party  which  has  controlled  the  State  since  that  time  and  the  National  Government 
since  1861.  In  all  these  movements  Mr.  Fessenden  was  conspicuous.  In  the  Senate  he 
was  a  recognized  leader  and  the  ablest  debater  of  the  new  party.  Mr.  Trumbull  declared 
in  his  obituary  address  to  the  Senate  that  his  party  always  felt  that  there  need  be  no  appre- 
hension when  Mr.  Fessenden  maintained  their  side  in  a  political  discussion.  During  the 
session  of  1856-57,  pending  the  debate  upon  the  President's  Message,  Mr.  Fessenden  de- 
fended the  Republican  Party,  criticised  the  Message,  and  in  encounters  with  the  leading 
slaveholders  displayed  anew  his  skill  and  readiness  in  debate.  His  speech  at  the  ensuing 
session  upon  the  relations  of  this  country  with  Great  Britain  under  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
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Treaty  as  affected  by  the  principles  of  international  law  received  the  highest  praise,  particu- 
larly from  Mr.  Clayton,  who  was  Secretary  of  State,  under  whom  the  treaty  was  made. 
Mr.  Fessenden  was  foremost  in  the  debate  upon  the  Lecompton  Constitution  in  1858, 
criticising  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Dred  Scott,  and  showing  his 
mastery  of  constitutional  principles.  In  this  discussion  Benjamin,  Toombs,  and  Davis 
undertook  to  interrogate  him,  but  he  proved  himself  able  to  meet  all  his  antagonists. 
Maine  had  now  become  a  strong  Republican  State.  That  party  controlled  all  the  Con- 
gressional districts,  and  held  the  Legislature  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  Mr.  Fessen- 
den's  first  term  having  expired,  the  Legislature  in  1858  again  elected  him  United  States 
Senator  for  a  full  term  of  six  years  without  the  formality  of  a  previous  nomination.  Dur- 
ing his  service  in  the  Senate  he  had  represented  his  party  on  the  Finance  Committee,  and 
had  thus  been  famiharizing  himself  with  those  duties  connected  with  the  appropriations  for 
the  dilferent  branches  of  the  Government  which  made  him  so  prominent  during  the  coming 
conflict.  The  Finance  Committee  at  that  time,  as  well  as  during  the  long  period  while 
Mr.  Fessenden  was  its  chairman,  had  charge  of  all  bills  touching  taxation  and  revenue,  as 
well  as  of  all  appropriations  for  the  Government,  though  these  duties  have  since  been 
divided  between  two  committees.  Mr.  Hunter  of  Virginia  had  been  chairman  till  1861. 
He  was  a  very  able  and  upright  statesman.  To  show  how  little  even  the  ablest  men  com- 
prehended the  magnitude  of  the  coming  struggle,  it  may  be  related  that  in  conversation 
with  Mr.  Fessenden  one  day  Mr.  Hunter  remarked  that  he  did  not  believe  the  North 
would  permit  the  Government  to  go  to  war  with  the  South  to  prevent  secession,  on  account 
of  its  cost.  "Why,"  said  Mr.  Hunter,  "it  would  cost  you  one  hundred  millions."  The 
real  cost  of  the  war  has  been  estimated  at  eighty  times  this  amount,  of  which  the  Govern- 
ment spent  about  four  billions.  Nor  does  this  estimate  include  the  expenditure  by  the 
South. 

In  the  struggle  of  i860  Mr.  Fessenden  labored  zealously  for  the  election  of  Lincoln  and 
Hamlin,  making  numerous  speeches  and  assisting  in  carrying  his  own  State,  which  went 
for  Lincoln  and  Hamlin  with  a  tremendous  majority.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Peace 
Congress  in  i860,  though  he  did  not  anticipate  any  results  from  its  deliberations.  Upon 
the  secession  of  the  Southern  States,  by  which  the  Senate  fell  into  the  control  of  the  Repub- 
licans, he  was  at  once  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Committee  on  Finance.  This  position  was 
regarded  as  the  leading  position  in  the  Senate,  and  in  time  of  war  was  especially  so.  In 
ordinary  times,  from  the  fact  that  the  appropriation  bills  are  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the 
chairman,  and  their  discussion  managed  by  him,  he  necessarily  becomes  the  leader  in  the 
Senate,  controlling  and  directing  its  course  of  business.  The  position  requires  not  only  a 
statesman  of  the  greatest  abilities,  wisdom,  and  debating  powers,  but  the  highest  tact,  the 
most  painstaking  industry,  and  the  most  unquestioned  integrity.  These  requirements  are 
increased  tenfold  in  time  of  war,  when  enormous  appropriations  are  incessantly  called  for, 
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and  every  industry  of  the  country  has  to  be  strained  to  the  utmost  by  the  burdens  of  tax- 
ation and  revenue.  Mr.  Chase  had  become  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  new  Ad- 
ministration, and  requested  Mr.  Fessenden  to  visit  him  in  Washington  before  the  assembling 
of  Congress  in  June,  in  order  to  confer  with  him  upon  the  financial  measures  for  supplying 
the  Government  with  means  to  crush  the  gathering  Rebellion.  During  the  ensuing  session, 
Mr.  Fessenden,  as  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  reported  to  the  Senate  the  various 
bills  of  supply  for  the  Government,  advocating  their  passage,  and  speaking  upon  the  sub- 
jects of  revenue,  taxation,  fortifications,  pay  of  the  army,  the  army  bill,  to  increase  the 
Quartermaster  Department,  to  amend  the  militia  act,  the  conduct  of  the  war,  arrests  by 
the  State  Department,  powers  of  Congress,  railroad  and  telegraph  lines,  Benjamin  Stark, 
the  extension  of  the  Capitol,  confiscation  of  property,  on  ways  and  means,  as  well  as  upon 
the  numerous  appropriation  and  deficiency  bills.  His  labors  during  the  Rebellion  were 
overwhelming,  and  no  man  in  Congress  was  more  completely  absorbed  in  public  duties 
which  permitted  no  time  for  rest  or  relaxation.  These  labors  increased  with  the  progress 
of  the  war  as  new  means  had  to  be  devised  for  raising  an  enormous  revenue.  Mr.  Fessen- 
den opposed  the  bill  making  the  Treasury  notes  a  legal  tender,  considering  the  proposition 
unconstitutional  in  principle  and  unnecessary  at  the  time.  When  the  bill  came  to  the 
Senate,  he  proposed  an  amendment  striking  out  the  legal-tender  clause,  making  a  speech 
against  it,  but  his  amendment  was  defeated.  Possessing  a  delicate  physical  organization, 
the  close  of  the  long  sessions  would  find  him  much  exhausted  in  strength  ;  but  in  July,  1864, 
at  the  most  gloomy  period  of  the  war,  the  close  of  the  session  did  not  bring  him  his  usual 
period  of  repose.  At  a  moment  when  a  call  for  loans  by  Secretary  Chase  had  met  with  no 
response,  when  gold  was  at  its  highest  point  since  the  beginning  of  the  Rebellion,  when 
the  power  of  the  Treasury  to  borrow  and  the  capacity  of  the  people  to  lend  had  apparently 
been  exhausted,  when  Grant  was  pausing  before  Richmond  and  Atlanta  had  not  yet  fallen, 
the  Treasury  Department  suddenly  became  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Chase.  It 
was  the  darkest  hour  of  the  Rebellion.  Gold  rose  to  280.  Congress  was  upon  the  point 
of  adjourning,  and  Mr.  Fessenden  was  worn  out  by  an  unusually  long  and  laborious  session. 
Feeling  the  vital  importance  of  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  who  would  give  confidence  to 
the  country,  he  called  to  advise  the  President,  when  the  latter  informed  him  of  his  own 
nomination  to  the  position.  Mr.  Fessenden  at  once  refused  it,  saying  that  his  health  de- 
manded repose.  He  returned  to  his  rooms,  wrote  a  letter  declining  the  place,  and  handed 
it  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  This  letter  the  President  refused  to  accept.  In  the  mean  time  the 
nomination  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  been  sent  in  to  the  Senate  before  Mr.  Fessen- 
den had  come  into  the  body.  It  immediately  went  into  executive  session,  and  the  ap- 
pointment was  instantly  and  unanimously  confirmed.  The  appointment  met  with  the  en- 
thusiastic approbation  of  the  nation.  To  the  appeals  of  the  President  and  of  members  of 
Congress  Mr.  Fessenden  still  opposed  a  negative,  but  the  appeals  from  all  portions  of  the 
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country  to  step  into  the  breach  and  save  the  sinking  credit  of  the  nation  overcame  his 
unwiUingness  to  take  the  post.  He  accepted  in  obedience  to  a  universal  pubhc  pres- 
sure. On  the  day  that  his  acceptance  became  known,  gold,  which  was  at  280,  fell  to 
225,  with  no  bidders.  The  press  declared  that  no  other  man  in  America  could  succeed 
Mr.  Chase  in  his  arduous  and  trying  labors  with  so  little  misgiving  as  Mr.  Fessenden. 
The  situation  of  the  Treasury  seemed  well-nigh  desperate.  Just  previous  to  his 
resignation  Mr.  Chase  had  without  success  tried  to  raise  a  loan  of  fifty  millions  from 
the  banks.  The  demands  upon  the  Treasury  were  largely  in  excess  of  the  estimates  of 
the  year.  The  suspended  requisitions  upon  the  Treasury  were  ninety-one  millions. 
The  demands  for  the  next  three  months  exceeded  three  hundred  millions.  The  daily 
expenditure  was  two  and  a  half  millions.  The  daily  income  was  but  little  over  half  a 
million.  General  Grant  was  conducting  his  operations  upon  an  enormous  scale,  and  pos- 
sessing the  confidence  of  the  Government,  every  effort  was  being  made  to  give  a  final  blow 
to  the  Rebellion.  Feeling  that  the  condition  of  the  Treasury  and  the  unsettled  immediate 
future  of  the  country  forbade  any  public  declaration  as  to  any  inflexible  course  of  action, 
Mr.  Fessenden  only  declared  that  he  would  issue  no  more  currency ;  that  the  temporary 
obligations  must  be  paid  as  soon  as  possible ;  that  there  should  be  no  addition  to  the  variety 
of  forms  of  indebtedness  ;  and  that  the  policy  of  his  predecessor  as  to  the  reserved  power  of 
reducing  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  should  be  adhered  to.  He  first  visited  New  York 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  fifty  millions  from  the  associated  banks  in  exchange  for  fifty  millions 
of  bonds ;  but  the  banks,  which  had  responded  with  generous  patriotism  to  the  previous 
calls  by  the  Government,  were  too  much  exhausted  to  comply  with  this  new  demand.  He 
then  offered  thirty-two  millions  of  six-per-cent  gold  bonds  remaining  unsold,  and  proposed 
to  receive  in  payment  compound-interest  notes  at  par  with  accrued  interest.  This  propo- 
sition was  universally  opposed  by  bankers  ;  but  Mr.  Fessenden  was  firm  in  his  resolution, 
and  was  afterward  assured  by  these  same  bankers  that  his  decision  nearly  doubled  the 
amount  of  subscriptions,  and  at  higher  rates  than  would  otherwise  have  been  offered. 
On  July  25  he  offered  a  national  loan  at  seven  and  three  tenths  interest,  but  the  sub- 
scriptions were  not  enough  to  prevent  the  suspended  requisitions  from  attaining  in  Septem- 
ber the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions.  Renewed  appeals  were  again  addressed 
to  the  banks  and  private  bankers  on  behalf  of  the  seven  arid  three  tenths  loan ;  but  in  spite 
of  every  effort,  the  Government  securities  continued  to  depreciate  ;  receipts  were  far  behind 
expenditures,  and  few  suspected  the  desperate  condition  of  the  Treasury.  The  Secretary 
delivered  to  the  paymasters  of  the  army  a  liberal  proportion  of  the  7.30  bonds  of  the  smaller 
denominations,  which  were  to  be  tendered  to  the  soldiers  in  part  payment  of  their  dues, 
if  they  chose  to  accept  them.  The  soldiers  responded  loyally,  and  to  that  extent  relieved 
the  Treasury,  and  furnished  the  patriotic  exhibition  of  the  soldiers  fighting  for  the  coun- 
try, and  loaning  their  pay  to  maintain  the  war.    To  add  to  the  embarrassments  of  the 
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Department  while  the  daily  receipts  were  not  one  third  sufficient  to  meet  the  daily  expenses  ; 
an  animated  discussion  was  kept  up  in  the  public  journals  and  in  the  correspondence  of  the 
Secretary  as  to  how  he  should  appropriate  the  daily  receipts,  and  in  highly  dictatorial  lan- 
guage the  newspapers  and  bankers  wished  to  dictate  the  course  of  the  Treasury.  At  this 
point  the  certificates  of  indebtedness  had  reached  two  hundred  and  fort3^-seven  millions, 
and  could  be  purchased  at  ninety-two  cents  on  the  dollar.  Subscriptions  to  the  7.30  loan 
had  ceased  ;  the  clamor  for  money  was  incessant,  accompanied  by  imperious  demands  for  a 
further  issue  of  currency  on  an  unrestricted  sale  of  bonds  at  any  prices  which  might  be 
offered.  To  prevent  the  rapid  depreciation  of  Government  securities,  Mr.  Fessenden  sus- 
pended the  further  issue  of  certificates  of  indebtedness,  withdrew  the  six-per-cent  gold 
bonds  from  the  market,  and  made  another  appeal  to  the  banks  and  the  people  for  the  7.30 
loan.  The  banks,  however,  were  exhausted  ;  and,  convinced  that  other  measures  must  be 
resorted  to  to  popularize  the  loan,  Mr.  Fessenden  decided  to  call  to  his  assistance  the  agency 
of  Jay  Cooke,  the  patriotic  banker,  who  had  in  the  previous  year  so  successfully  negoti- 
ated the  five  hundred  millions  of  six-per-cent  bonds.  The  effect  of  these  measures  was  to 
save  the  Treasury  from  threatened  bankruptcy.  The  long-dormant  10.40  loan  revived,  and 
subscriptions  were  made  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  millions,  when  it 
was  withdrawn  from  the  market.  The  7.30  loan  became  popular,  while  the  successes  of 
Sherman  and  the  situation  at  Petersburg  gave  promise  of  a  break  in  the  dark  clouds  of 
Rebellion.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  amended  tax  laws,  in  the  passage  of  which  Mr. 
Fessenden  had  borne  so  large  a  part,  were  only  just  beginning  to  operate,  and  the  astonish- 
ing revenues  from  this  source  were  then  only  beginning  to  come  into  the  Treasury.  Hav- 
ing prepared  for  present  demands  by  the  successful  issue  of  the  7.30  loan,  Mr.  Fessenden 
was  obliged  to  mature  measures  for  a  corresponding  scale  of  expenditure  for  another  year, 
as  at  this  time  the  Rebellion  was  not  subdued  ;  and  lastly  he  prepared  and  matured  the  bill 
passed  March  3,  1865,  which  supplied  deficiencies  by  a  renewed  authority  for  loans,  as 
well  as  the  power  requisite  for  rearranging  and  consolidating  the  public  debt  as  it  should 
stand  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Under  this  bill  every  species  of  non-conditioned  indebtedness 
carrying  currency  interest,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  non-interest-bearing  obligations  of  whatever 
character,  and  subsequently  as  they  fell  within  the  control  of  the  Secretary  all  bonds  carry- 
ing, a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  five  per  cent,  might  be  funded  first  into  10.40  bonds  at 
five  per  cent  interest,  and  after  ten  years  from  the  date  of  first  issue  into  four-and-a-half 
and  four  per  cents.  In  the  mean  time  the  victories  of  Grant  and  Sherman  were  making 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  nation  more  promising,  and  Mr.  Fessenden,  according  to  his 
understanding  with  President  Lincoln  when  he  entered  the  Cabinet,  resigned  the  Treasury 
on  the  3d  of  March,  to  re-enter  the  Senate,  to  which  he  had  been  re-elected  for  a  full  term 
of  six  years.    The  Senate  again  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

The  Congress  which  met  in  December,  1865,  was  confronted  with  grave  and  difficult 
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duties.  The  rebel  States,  with  all  the  powers  of  their  State  and  Confederate  governments, 
and  with  the  support  of  all  their  people,  had  levied  a  war  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  by 
land  and  sea,  against  the  United  States  for  upwards  of  four  years.  During  this  period 
the  rebel  armies  had  besieged  the  national  capital,  had  invaded  the  loyal  States,  had 
destroyed  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  loyal  soldiers,  and  had  imposed  a 
national  burden  of  more  than  three  and  a  half  billions  of  dollars.  Nor  did  they  cease  to 
prosecute  the  war  until  their  armies  had  been  destroyed  or  captured,  their  State  and 
Confederate  governments  obliterated,  their  territory  overrun,  and  their  people  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  enemies  conquered  in  war.  This  was  their  position  according  to  the  law 
of  nations,  and  had  been  established  by  judicial  decisions,  as  well  as  recognized  by  the 
President  and  the  various  branches  of  the  Government  in  numerous  public  documents, 
proclamations,  and  speeches.  Before  Congress  had  met,  however.  President  Johnson  had 
inaugurated  a  policy  for  restoring  the  rebel  States  to  their  federal  relations,  which  would 
have  permitted  them  to  re-enter  the  Union  without  securing  to  the  country  the  fruits  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  Rebellion,  or  providing  adequate  safeguards  for  the  future.  Con- 
quered enemies  feeling  a  bitter  hostility  to  the  government  would  have  been  seen  at  once 
participating  in  making  laws  for  their  conquerors.  The  conquered  rebels  could  have 
changed  their  theatre  of  operations  from  the  battle-field  where  they  had  been  overthrown, 
to  the  halls  of  Congress,  and  thus  have  seized  upon  the  government  they  had  fought  to  de- 
stroy. The  national  treasury,  the  army  of  the  nation,  its  navy,  its  forts  and  arsenals,  the 
whole  civil  administration,  its  pensioners,  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  had  perished 
in  the  war,  its  public  honor,  peace,  and  safety,  would  all  have  been  turned  over  to  its  recent 
enemies,  and  without  such  conditions  as  in  the  opinion  of  Congress  the  security  of  the 
country  and  its  institutions  might  demand.  This  policy  appeared  to  be  fatal  to  those  great 
objects  for  which  the  country  had  toiled  so  long  and  won  at  so  vast  a  sacrifice.  Imme- 
diately upon  the  assembling  of  Congress,  the  Joint  Committee  of  Reconstruction,  consist- 
ing of  fifteen  members  from  both  Houses,  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
the  rebel  States,  to  consider  the  powers  of  Congress  in  the  premises,  and  to  report  the  meas- 
ures to  provide  for  the  future  peace  and  safety  of  the  country.  Mr.  Fessenden  was  made 
the  chairman  of  this  committee,  presided  over  its  deliberations,  and  prepared  the  report 
on  Reconstruction,  which  has  been  pronounced  one  of  the  ablest  state  papers  ever  sub- 
mitted to  Congress.  This  report  indicated  the  powers  of  Congress  over  the  rebel  States, 
defined  their  true  position  under  public  law,  and  pointed  out  the  measures  demanded  by 
the  situation.  These  measures  consisted  in  changes  in  the  Constitution  to  determine  the 
civil  rights  and  privileges  of  all  citizens  in  all  parts  of  the  Republic,  in  fixing  representation 
upon  an  equitable  basis,  in  protecting  the  loyal  people  against  future  claims  for  the 
expenses  incurred  in  support  of  Rebellion  and  for  manumitted  slaves,  together  with  several 
bills  designed  to  carry  these  provisions  into  efTetft.    As  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
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Fessenden  reported  these  measures  to  the  Senate,  and  defended  them  in  debate,  making 
several  speeches  upon  the  subject  of  Reconstruction.  The  amendments  reported  were  the 
result  of  a  mutual  concession  of  conflicting  opinions,  and  did  not  go  as  far  as  Mr.  Fessen- 
den desired.  These  amendments  reduced  the  representation  of  States  in  proportion  as 
they  denied  the  elective  franchise  to  their  citizens,  for  any  reason  except  participation  in 
rebellion  or  crime.  He  felt  that  constitutional  changes  should  be  based  not  only  upon 
principles,  but  that  such  principles  should  be  direct  and  positive  in  their  terms,  instead  of 
procuring  ends  by  indirect  means.  Accordingly,  his  own  opinion  was  in  favor  of  a  plain 
amendment  abolishing  all  civil  or  political  distinctions  on  account  of  color  in  all  the  States. 
He  offered  a  proposition  to  this  effect ;  but  other  members  of  the  committee,  commonly 
regarded  as  more  radical  than  he,  opposed  it  upon  the  ground  that  they  doubted  if  it 
would  be  accepted.  Having  made  the  Constitution  conform  to  those  principles  of  freedom 
established  by  the  war,  he  considered  it  best  for  the  true  welfare  of  the  Southern  States 
to  hold  them  under  military  governments  until  they  applied  themselves  for  admission,  with 
constitutions  which  conformed  to  the  demands  of  Congress,  and  with  their  people  in  a 
condition  to  govern  themselves.  He  was  apprehensive  that  if  those  States  were  admitted 
at  once,  with  the  most  intelligent  part  of  their  people  disfranchised  for  participation  in  the . 
Rebellion,  that  misgovernment  and  disorder  would  follow.  In  one  of  the  last  letters  he 
wrote,  Mr.  Fessenden  declared  that  he  regarded  with  apprehension  the  admission  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  feared  that  the  country  would  find  that  it  had  caught  a  Tartar.  The 
event  justified  his  prediction.  His  views  proved  to  be  correct.  No  one  can  now  deny 
that  it  would  have  been  far  better  for  the  country,  for  the  Republican  Party,  to  have  fur- 
nished good  governments  to  the  Southern  States  under  military  rule,  and  saved  them  from 
political  adventurers  and  the  corruption  of  ignorant  legislatures. 

During  this  Congress,  in  addition  to  his  labors  as  Chairman  of  the  Reconstruction 
Committee,  Mr.  Fessenden  also  performed  the  arduous  duties  of  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  also  made  numerous  speeches  upon  the  Tax  Bill,  the  Appropria- 
tion Bills,  the  Civil  Rights  Bill,  the  Internal  Revenue  Bill,  and  on  many  other  topics,  with 
eloquent  eulogies  on  his  old  friends,  Senators  Collamer  and  Foot,  with  whom  he  had  been 
intimately  associated  through  the  Kansas  struggle  and  the  fiercest  fires  of  the  civil  war. 

Mr.  Fessenden  now  occupied  the  most  commanding  position  in  the  Senate.  As  a 
debater  he  was  confessedly  without  an  equal,  and  this  supremacy  was  recognized  alike  by 
friend  and  foe.  His  great  experience,  his  knowledge  of  legislation,  his  authority  upon  all 
financial  questions,  and  the  power  he  had  displayed  in  his  report  upon  Reconstruction, 
united  to  the  highest  type  of  public  character,  had  given  him  a  position  of  extraordinary 
influence  in  his  party  and  in  Congress,  when  he  was  called  upon  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty  to  imperil  his  party  standing,  to  lose  his  popularity,  and  to  expose  himself  to  a  storm 
of  abuse  and  obloquy  such  as  has  been  rarely  encountered  by  a  public  man  in  this  country. 
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President  Johnson  had  from  the  beginning  of  his  administration  incurred  the  suspicion  of 
hostility  to  the  cherished  designs  of  those  who  elected  him.  The  Republicans  became  greatly- 
irritated  at  finding  an  enemy  in  one  they  had  chosen,  and  an  adversary  to  those  measures 
they  justly  regarded  as  necessary  to  peacefully  restoring  the  Southern  States  upon  a  broad 
and  durable  basis.  The  idea  of  impeachment  was  eagerly  seized  upon  by  many  Republicans 
as  a  means  of  removing  an  obstacle  to  reconstruction  of  the  Southern  States.  In  1867 
the  House  of  Representatives,  by  an  able  committee,  had  investigated  most  of  the  alleged 
offences  for  which  the  President  was  tried  in  the  following  year,  and  which  formed  the  basis 
of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  articles,  upon  which  alone  a  conviction  was  expected  at  the  trial ; 
and  had  by  a  majority  of  two  to  one  voted  against  impeachment  for  those  offences.  In 
the  excitement  of  the  trial  the  public  forgot  that  a  Republican  House  had  voted  against 
these  articles  in  the  preceding  year,  and  now  violently  demanded  a  conviction  for  offences 
which  had  within  twelve  months  been  voted  insufficient.  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  President  by  impeachment  was  the  removal  of  Secretary  Stanton. 
The  first  eight  of  the  eleven  articles  of  impeachment  alleged  against  the  President  were 
based  upon  the  idea  that  such  removal  was  a  violation  of  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act,  whereas 
in  fact  Mr.  Stanton  had  been  expressly  exempted  by  the  terms  of  the  Act  from  its  opera- 
tion. This  was  not  only  expressed  by  the  language  of  the  Act,  but  was  so  stated  in  debate 
when  the  Act  was  under  discussion.  Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  the  leading  manager,  had 
stated  in  the  House  of  Representatives  that  he  regarded  the  first  ten  articles  as  worthless, 
and  therefore  urged  the  adoption  of  the  eleventh  article,  although  that  article  was  made  up  of 
those  offences  which  in  the  preceding  year  had  been  investigated  and  abandoned  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Mr.  Fessenden  showed  that  the  President  had  the  right  under  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  to  remove  Mr.  Stanton  from  office,  and  that,  a  vacancy  thus  exist- 
ing, he  had  the  lawful  right  to  appoint  General  Thomas  to  perform  the  duties  ad  interim. 
The  first  eight  articles  accordingly  had  no  foundation.  The  ninth  article  was  disproved  by 
the  evidence ;  and  the  remaining  two  were  based  upon  the  President's  speeches  against  the 
Republican  majority  in  Congress,  in  which  he  asserted  that  this  Congress  was  a  Congress 
of  only  a  part  of  the  States.  This  statement  was  literally  true,  though  he  nowhere  denied 
the  constitutionality  of  that  branch  of  the  Government,  but  on  the  contrary  recognized  it 
in  all  his  public  acts.  His  denunciation  of  the  party  which  controlled  Congress  was  not  as 
severe  as  the  denunciation  its  members  were  constantly  levelling  at  him  ;  and  while  his 
speeches  were  offences  against  good  taste,  they  were  not  unlawful,  and  could  not  justify  the 
removal  from  office  of  the  constitutionally  elected  Chief  Magistrate.  So  great,  however,  had 
become  the  excitement,  that  every  Republican  Senator  was  threatened  with  political  destruc- 
tion if  he  did  not  vote  with  his  party.  Every  sort  of  pressure  by  threats,  by  appeals,  the 
imputation  of  base  and  criminal  motives,  and  every  form  of  intimidation  were  used  to  com- 
pel Senators  to  vote  for  conviction.    Mr.  Fessenden,  Mr.  Grimes,  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr. 
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Trumbull,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Van  Winkle,  and  Mr.  Ross,  seven  Republican  Senators,  and 
enough  by  one  vote  to  prevent  conviction,  refused  to  be  controlled  by  party  dictation  in 
a  proceeding  which  they  justly  regarded  as  judicial,  and  in  which  they  had  solemnly  sworn 
to  try  the  President  according  to  the  law  and  the  evidence.  Owing  to  his  commanding 
position  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Fessenden  became  the  principal  target,  against  which  was 
directed  every  shaft  of  ridicule  and  denunciation.  He  pronounced  the  President  "not 
guilty"  upon  all  the  articles.  For  a  season  his  popularity  with  his  party  was  shaken, 
though  he  justly  felt  that  upon  the  correctness  of  his  course  in  this  great  trial  he  was 
willing  to  stake  his  reputation.  At  this  distance  of  time  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
attempt  to  impeach  the  President  was  a  grave  mistake,  and  that  his  removal  from  office 
under  the  articles  would  have  been  not  only  a  violation  of  law,  but  a  stab  at  the  heart  of 
the  Constitution.  The  opinion  he  pronounced  received  the  warmest  commendation  of 
some  of  the  ablest  jurists  of  his  party,  and  the  Hon.  Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  regarded  as  the 
ablest  judge  of  his  day,  wrote  to  Mr.  Fessenden  after  the  trial  that  he  "could  say  to  him 
with  entire  sincerity  that  no  man  in  his  time  had  been  in  a  position  to  render  so  great  a 
service  to  constitutional  liberty  as  he  had  rendered,  and  that  he  had  completely  performed 
the  work."  Upon  the  adjournment  of  Congress  Mr.  Fessenden  returned  home  to  take 
part  in  the  pending  Presidential  election,  making  numerous  speeches  throughout  his  State. 
His  first  speech  was  made  in  the  City  Hall  in  Portland  to  a  great  audience,  many  of  whom 
had  come  from  curiosity  to  see  what  would  be  his  reception.  The  enthusiasm  of  his  wel- 
come proved  that  at  home  at  least  Mr.  Fessenden  still  retained  the  confidence  and  regard 
of  his  constituents. 

The  session  of  the  following  winter  of  1868-69  was  the  last  scene  of  his  public  labors. 
It  was,  as  usual,  a  laborious  one  for  him.  During  the  session  he  made  many  speeches 
upon  the  questions  before  the  Senate,  especially  upon  the  condition  of  the  South,  the 
necessity  of  a  well-regulated  force  to  control  the  disorders  in  the  Southern  States,  on  the 
suffrage  amendment,  the  various  appropriation  bills,  and  upon  the  bill  to  strengthen  the 
public  credit.  This  bill  was  the  legislative  declaration  that  the  principal  of  the  five- 
twenty  bonds  should  be  paid  in  gold.  Since  the  close  of  the  war  the  payment  of  the 
public  debt  had  become  the  pre-eminent  question,  and  the  dishonest  and  delusive  notion 
that  although  the  bonds  had  their  interest  payable  in  gold  the  principal  might  neverthe- 
less be  paid  off  in  paper  money,  had  been  advocated  by  many  politicians.  This  notion 
became  very  popular,  and  even  some  leading  Republicans  maintained  that  the  letter  of  the 
contract  permitted  it.  The  Democratic  Party  made  it  a  plank  in  their  platform  in  the 
State  of  Ohio  during  the  campaign  of  1868.  It  was  the  first  step  toward  an  era  of 
inflation  and  repudiation.  In  a  speech  delivered  at  midnight  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
shortly  before  adjournment,  Mr.  Fessenden  denounced  all  such  methods  as  dishonest  in 
form  and  essence,  and  as  conduct  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  a  private  individual. 
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He  maintained  that  under  the  proper  rules  for  the  construction  of  statutes  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  principal  and  interest  should  be  paid  in  coin.  He  favored  the  bill  because 
he  wished  to  dissipate  all  such  clouds  as  are  overshadowing  the  credit  of  the  country,  and 
because  he  wished  a  legislative  declaration  that  the  great  party  which  had  borrowed  the 
money  and  promised  to  pay  it  should  keep  its  faith  intact. 

Early  in  September,  1869,  Mr.  Fessenden  became  suddenly  ill  from  a  rupture  of  the 
intestines,  resulting  from  a  chronic  disease  contracted  at  the  National  Hotel  in  Washington 
in  1856.  All  efforts  to  save  him  were  fruitless,  and  he  died  on  the  morning  of  September 
8,  one  week  after  the  illness  began.  Mr.  Fessenden  was  married  in  1832  to  Ellen,  the 
youngest  child  of  James  Deering,  a  distinguished  merchant  of  Portland.  She  died  in  1856. 
They  had  five  children — four  sons  and  a  daughter:  the  latter  died  in  infancy.  His  oldest 
son,  James  Deering  Fessenden,  was  educated  as  a  lawyer ;  entered  the  U.  S.  army  as 
captain  of  a  company  of  sharp-shooters  ;  served  in  South  Carolina,  in  the  West,  and  in 
Virginia,  rising  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  and  brevet  major-general ;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
war  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  His  second  son,  William  H.,  also 
volunteered,  but  was  compelled  by  ill-health  to  abandon  the  idea  of  service.  His  third 
son,  Francis,  entered  the  army  in  1861  as  captain,  served  in  the  West,  in  Virginia  and 
Louisiana,  rose  to  the  rank  of  major-general  of  volunteers,  and  was  placed  on  the  retired 
list,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier  and  brevet  major-general  on  account  of  wounds  received 
in  battle.  Samuel,  the  youngest  son,  also  volunteered  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  was 
made  a  second  lieutenant  of  artillery  in  a  Maine  battery,  and  was  mortally  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Groveton  on  the  31st  of  August,  1862. 


jAMLIN,  HANNIBAL,  the  third  and  youngest  son  of  Cyrus  and  Anna 
(Livermore)  Hamlin,  was  born  at  Paris,  Oxford  County,  Maine,  August 
27,  1809.  His  parentage  and  birthplace  are  both  indicative  of  the  strong 
physical  and  mental  traits  he  possesses.  His  parents  were  of  English 
descent,  and  on  the  father's  side  his  ancestors  came  from  Norman  England 
to  Massachusetts.  The  homestead  where  he  was  born  still  stands  on  the  western  slope  of 
Paris  Hill,  almost  in  the  heart  of  Switzerland  America. 

His  education  was  in  the  common-school,  and  the  village  academy  in  Hebron,  an 
adjoining  town,  supplemented  by  work  on  the  home  farm  and  in  the  printing-office  of  the 
Jeffersonian  newspaper,  until  he  began  the  study  of  law,  which  became  his  chosen  pro- 
fession, and  for  which  he  was  well  prepared  under  the  tuition  of  excellent  teachers,  includ- 
ing, among  others,  men  eminent  for  their  ability,  HIce  Fessenden  and  Deblois  of  Portland. 
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He  began  the  practice  of  law  in  1833  Hampden,  Penobscot  County,  where  he  resided 
until  he  removed  to  Bangor  in  1861,  soon  after  his  election  as  Vice-President. 

His  entrance  into  political  life  was  as  a  Democrat,  with  which  party  he  acted  for 
twenty  years  as  a  Member  of  the  Legislature,  where  he  was  chosen  Speaker  three  times  in 
succession,  Member  of  Congress  and  Senator  until  1856,  when  he  resigned  his  position  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  in  the  Senate,  and  refused  to  follow  that  party 
any  farther.  This  he  did  in  accordance  with  his  previously  expressed  convictions  of  duty, 
upon  the  subject  of  extending  slavery  into  the  Territories. 

Mr.  Hamlin  gave  his  reasons  for  resigning  his  chairmanship,  and  withdrawing  from 
what  had  been  his  party,  in  a  speech  made  in  the  Senate  on  the  12th  of  June,  1856. 
When  the  Senate  came  to  order,  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  he  took  the  floor,  and  amid 
intense  excitement  said  :  "  Mr.  President,  I  rise  for  a  purpose  purely  personal — a  pur- 
pose such  as  I  have  never  before  risen  for  in  the  Senate.  I  desire  to  explain  some  matters 
personal  to  myself,  and  to  my  own  future  course  in  public  life."  "Go  on  !  go  on  !"  cried 
several  Senators  in  a  breath  ;  and  he  continued  in  a  speech  which  not  only  clearly  defined 
his  own  position,  but  gave,  in  the  shortest  possible  epitome,  a  history  up  to  that  time  of 
the  relations  of  the  Democratic  Party  toward  the  slavery  question.    It  was  as  follows  : 

"I  ask  the  Senate  to  excuse  me  from  further  service  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
I  do  so  because  I  feel  that  my  relations  hereafter  shall  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  render  it  proper  that 
I  should  no  longer  hold  that  position.  I  owe  this  act  to  the  dominant  majority  in  the  Senate.  When  I 
cease  to  harmonize  with  the  majority,  or  tests  are  applied  by  that  party  with  which  I  have  acted  to 
which  I  cannot  submit,  I  feel  that  I  ought  no  longer  to  hold  that  respectable  position.  I  propose  to 
state  briefly  the  reasons  which  have  brought  me  to  that  conclusion. 

"  During  nine  years  of  service  in  the  Senate  I  have  preferred  to  be  a  working  rather  than  a  talking 
member,  and  so  I  have  been  almost  a  silent  one.  On  the  subjects  which  have  so  much  agitated  the 
country,  Senators  know  that  I  have  rarely  uttered  a  word.  I  love  my  country  more  than  I  love  my 
party.  I  love  my  country  above  my  love  for  any  interest  that  can  too  deeply  agitate  or  disturb  its 
harmony.  I  have  seen,  in  all  the  exciting  scenes  and  debates  through  which  we  have  passed,  no  par- 
ticular good  that  would  result  from  my  active  intermingling  in  them.  My  heart  has  often  been  full,  and 
the  impulses  of  that  heart  have  often  been  felt  upon  my  lips,  but  I  have  repressed  them  there.  Sir,  I  hold 
that  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  a  gross  moral  and  political  wrong,  unequalled  in  the 
annals  of  the  legislation  of  this  country,  and  hardly  equalled  in  the  annals  of  any  other  free  country. 
Still,  sir,  with  a  desire  to  promote  harmony  and  concord  and  brotherly  feeling,  I  was  a  quiet  man  under 
all  the  exciting  debates  which  led  to  that  fatal  result.  I  believed  it  wrong  then.  I  can  see  that  wrong 
lying  broadcast  all  around  us  now.  As  a  wrong  I  opposed  that  measure — not  indeed  by  my  voice,  but 
with  consistent  and  steady,  uniform  votes.  I  so  resisted  it  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  my  own  judg- 
ment. I  did  it  also  cheerfully,  in  compliance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Legislature  of  Maine,  which 
were  passed  by  a  vote  almost  unanimous.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Maine,  consisting  now  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty-one  members,  only  six,  I  think,  dissented  ;  and  in  the  Senate,  consisting  of  thirty- 
one  members,  only  one  member  non-concurred. 
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"But  the  Missouri  restriction  was  abrogated.  The  portentous  evils  that  were  predicted  have 
followed,  and  are  yet  following  along  in  its  train.  It  was  done,  sir,  in  violation  of  the  pledges  of  that 
party  with  which  I  have  always  acted,  and  with  which  I  have  always  voted.  It  was  done  in  violation 
of  solemn  pledges  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  made  in  his  Inaugural  Address.  Still,  sir,  I 
was  disposed  to  suffer  the  wrong  until  I  should  see  that  no  evil  results  were  flowing  from  it.  We  were 
told  by  almost  every  Senator  who  addressed  us  upon  that  occasion,  that  no  evil  results  would  follow, 
that  no  practical  difference  in  the  settlement  of  the  country  and  the  character  of  the  future  State  would 
take  place,  whether  the  act  were  done  or  not.  I  have  waited  calmly  and  patiently  to  see  the  fulfilment 
of  that  prediction  ;  and  I  am  grieved,  sir,  to  say  now  that  they  have  at  least  been  mistaken  in  their  pre- 
dictions and  promises.    Tliey  all  have  signally  failed. 

"  That  Senators  might  have  voted  for  that  measure  under  the  belief  then  expressed  and  the  predic- 
tions to  which  I  have  alluded,  l  ean  well  understand  ;  but  how  Senators  can  now  defend  that  measure 
amid  all  its  evils,  which  are  overwhelming  the  land,  if  not  threatening  it  with  a  conflagration,  is  what  I 
do  not  comprehend.  The  whole  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  has  its  rise  in  and  is  attributable 
to  that  act  alone — nothing  else.  It  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  our  misfortunes  and  commotions.  There 
would  have  been  no  incursions  by  Missouri  borderers  into  Kansas,  either  to  establish  slavery  or  control 
elections.  There  would  have  been  no  necessity,  either,  for  othei's  to  have  gone  there  partially  to  aid  in 
preserving  the  country  in  its  then  condition.  All  would  liave  been  peace  there.  Had  it  not  been  done, 
that  repose  and  quiet  which  pervaded  the  public  mind  then  would  hold  it  in  tranquillity  to-day.  Instead 
of  startling  events,  we  should  liave  quiet  and  peace  within  our  borders,  and  that  paternal  feeling  which 
ought  to  animate  the  citizens  of  every  part  of  the  Union  toward  those  of  all  other  sections. 

"  Sir,  the  events  that  are  taking  place  around  us  are  indeed  startling.  They  challenge  the  public 
mind  and  appeal  to  the  public  judgment  ;  they  tiirill  the  public  nerve  as  electricity  imparts  a  tremulous 
motion  to  the  telegraph  wire.  It  is  a  period  when  all  good  men  should  unite  in  applying  the  proper 
remedy  to  secure  peace  and  harmony  to  the  country.  Is  this  to  be  done  by  any  of  us  remaining 
associated  with  those  who  have  been  instrumental  in  producing  these  results,  and  who  now  justify  them  ? 
I  do  not  see  my  duty  lying  in  that  direction. 

"  I  have,  while  temporarily  acquiescing,  stated  here  and  at  home — everywhere  uniformly — that  when 
the  tests  of  those  measures  were  applied  to  me  as  one  of  party  fidelity,  I  would  sunder  them  as  flax  is 
sundered  at  the  touch  of  fire.    I  do  it  now. 

"  The  occasion  involves  a  question  of  moral  duty,  and  self-respect  allows  me  no  other  line  of  duty 
but  to  follow  the  dictates  of  my  own  judgment  and  the  impulses  of  my  own  heart.  A  just  man  may 
cheerfully  submit  to  many  enforced  humiliations,  but  a  self-degraded  man  has  ceased  to  be  worthy  to  be 
deemed  a  man  at  all. 

"  Sir,  what  has  the  recent  Democratic  Convention  at  Cincinnati  done  ?  It  has  indorsed  the  measures 
I  have  condemned,  and  has  sanctioned  its  destructive  and  ruinous  effects.  It  has  done  more — vastly 
more.  That  principle  or  policy  of  Territorial  sovereignty  which  once  had,  and  which  I  suppose  now  has, 
its  advocates  within  these  walls  is  stricken  down  ;  and  there  is  an  absolute  denial' of  it  in  the  resolution 
of  the  convention — if  I  can  draw  right  conclusions — a  denial  equally  to  Congress,  and  even  to  the  people 
of  the  territories,  of  the  right  to  settle  the  question  of  slavery  therein.  On  the  contrary,  the  convention 
has  actually  incorporated  into  the  platform  of  the  Democratic  Party  that  doctrine  which  only  a  few  years 
ago  met  nothing  but  ridicule  and  contempt,  here  and  elsewhere — namely,  that  the  flag  of  the  Federal 
Union,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  carries  slavery  wherever  it  floats.    If  this  baleful 
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principle  be  true,  then  that  national  ode  which  inspires  us  always  as  on  a  battle-field  should  be  rewritten 
by  Drake,  and  should  read  thus  : 

"  '  Forever  float  that  standard  sheet  ! 

Where  breathes  the  foe  but  falls  before  us. 
With  slavery's  soil  beneath  our  feet, 

And  slavery's  banner  streaming  o'er  us  !  ' 

"Now,  sir,  what  is  the  precise  condition  in  which  this  matter  is  left  by  the  Cincinnati  Convention? 
I  do  not  design  to  trespass  many  moments  on  the  Senate,  but  allow  me  to  read  and  offer  a  few  comments 
upon  some  portions  of  the  Democratic  platform.  The  first  resolution  that  treats  upon  the  subject  is  in 
these  words— I  read  just  so  much  of  it  as  is  applicable  to  my  present  remarks: 

"'That  Congress  has  no  power  under  the  Constitution  to  interfere  with  or  control  the  domestic 
institutions  of  the  several  States,  and  that  all  such  States  are  the  sole  and  proper  judges  of  everything 
appertaining  to  their  own  affairs  not  prohibited  by  the  Constitution.' 

"  I  take  it  that  this  language  thus  far  is  language  that  meets  a  willing  and  ready  response  from  every 
Senator  here  ;  certainly  it  does  from  me.    But  in  the  following  resolution  I  find  these  words  : 

Resolved,  That  the  foregoing  proposition  covers  and  was  intended  to  embrace  the  whole  subject 
of  slavery  agitation  in  Congress.' 

"The  first  resolution  which  I  read  was  adopted  years  ago  in  Democratic  conventions.  The  second 
resolution  which  I  read  was  adopted  in  subsequent  years,  when  a  different  state  of  things  had  arisen, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  apply  an  abstract  proposition  relating  to  the  States  to  the  Territories. 
Hence  the  adoption  of  the  language  contained  in  the  second  resolution  which  I  have  read. 

"Now,  sir,  I  deny  the  position  thus  assumed  by  the  Cincinnati  Convention.  In  the  language  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (IMr.  Crittenden),  so  ably  and  so  appropriately  used  on  Tuesday  last,  I  hold  that 
the  entire  and  unqualified  sovereignty  of  the  Territories  is  in  Congress.  That  is  my  judgment ;  but 
this  resolution  brings  the  Territories  precisely  within  the  same  limitations  which  are  applied  to  the 
States  in  the  resolution  which  I  first  read.  The  two  taken  together  deny  to  Congress  any  power  of 
legislation  in  the  Territories.  Follow  on  and  let  us  see  what  remains.  Adopted  as  a  part  of  the  present 
platform,  and  as  necessary  to  a  new  state  of  things,  and  to  meet  an  emergency  now  existing,  the  conven- 
tion says  : 

" '  The  American  Democracy  recognize  and  adopt  the  principles  contained  in  the  organic  laws  estab- 
lishing the  Territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  as  embodying  the  only  sound  and  safe  solution  of  the 
slavery  question,  upon  which  the  great  national  idea  of  tiie  people  of  this  whole  country  can  i-epose  in  its 
determined  conservatism  of  the  Union, — non-interference  by  Congress  with  slavery  in  States  and  Terri- 
tories.' 

"Then  follows  the  last  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  the  right  of  the  people  of  all  the  Territories,  including  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  acting  through  the  fairly  expressed  will  of  the  majority  of  actual  residents,  and  whenever  the 
number  of  their  inhabitants  justifies  it,  to  form  a  constitution,  with  or  without  domestic  slavery,  and  be 
admitted  into  the  Union  upon  terms  of  perfect  equality  with  the  other  States.' 

"Take  all  these  resolutions  together,  and  the  deduction  which  we  must  necessarily  draw  from  them 
is  a  denial  to  Congress  of  any  power  whatever  to  legislate  upon  the  subject  of  slavery.  The  last  resolu- 
tion denies  to  the  people  of  the  Territory  any  power  over  that  subject,  save  when  they  shall  have  a  sufficient 
number  to  form  a  constitution  and  become  a  State,  and  also  denies  that  Congress  has  any  power  over 
the  subject.    And  so  the  resolutions  hold  that  this  power  is  at  least  in  abeyance  while  the  Territory  is  ir\ 
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a  Territorial  condition.  That  is  tiie  only  conclusion  which  you  can  draw  from  these  resolutions.  Alas 
for  short-lived  Territorial  sovereignty!  It  came  to  its  death  in  the  house  of  its  friends ;  it  was  buried  by 
the  same  hand  whicli  had  given  it  baptism.  But,  sir,  I  did  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  these 
resolutions,  but  only  to  read  them,  and  state  the  action  which  I  propose  to  take  in  view  of  them.  My 
object  now  is  to  show  only  that  the  Cincinnati  Convention  has  indorsed  and  approved  of  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  from  which  so  many  evils  have  already  flowed,  from  which  more  and  worse 
evils  must  yet  be  anticipated.  It  would  of  course  be  expected  that  the  Presidential  nominee  of  that  con- 
vention would  accept  cordially  and  cheerfully  the  platform  prepared  for  him  by  his  party  friends.  No 
person  can  object  to  that  ;  there  is  no  equivocation  on  his  part  about  the  matter.  I  beg  leave  to  read  a 
short  extract  from  a  speech  of  that  gentleman  made  at  his  own  home  within  the  last  few  days.  In  reply 
to  the  Keystone  Club,  which  paid  him  a  visit  there,  Mr.  Buchanan  said: 

"'Gentlemen,  two  weeks  since  I  should  have  made  you  a  longer  speech,  but  now  I  have  been  placed 
on  a  platform  of  which  I  most  heartily  approve,  and  that  can  speak  for  me.  Being  the  representative  of 
the  great  Democratic  Party,  and  not  simply  James  Buchanan,  I  must  square  my  conduct  according  to 
the  platform  of  the  party,  and  insert  no  new  plank,  nor  take  one  from  it.' " 

Having  read  this  extract  from  the  speech  of  the  man  who  was  to  be  the  last 
Democratic  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hamlin,  amid  the  utmost  silence  in  the 
crowded  Senate  Chamber,  concluded  his  memorable  speech  as  follows : 

"These  events  leave  to  me  only  one  unpleasant  duty,  which  is  to  declare  here  that  I  can  maintain 
political  associations  with  no  party  that  insists  upon  such  doctrines  ;  that  I  can  support  no  man  for 
President  who  avows  and  recognizes  them  ;  and  that  the  little  of  that  power  with  which  God  has 
endowed  me  shall  be  employed  to  battle  manfully,  firmly,  and  consistently  for  his  defeat,  demanded  as 
it  is  by  the  highest  interests  of  the  country  which  owns  all  my  allegiance." 

Thus  closed  Mr.  Hamlin's  connection  with  the  Democratic  party.  During  the 
remainder  of  his  life  he  has  been  a  leader  in  the  Republican  party,  beginning  in  1856  with 
the  election  as  Governor  of  Maine,  next  returning  to  the  U.  S.  Senate,  and  in  i860  elected 
Vice-President  with  Abraham  Lincoln  President,  after  which  he  was  twice  returned  to 
the  Senate,  retiring  voluntarily  in  March,  1881,  from  that  body,  where,  on  the  floor  and 
in  the  chair,  he  served  in  all  thirty  years.  For  one  year  he  was  Collector  of  the  Port  of 
Boston,  and  Minister  to  the  Court  of  Spain.  He  closed  his  public  life  upon  his  return  from 
Spain. 

It  is  not  a  part  of  our  plan  to  dwell  upon  the  history  of  each  of  his  successive  triumphs 
in  the  political  arena.  To  do  this  completely  would  require  us  to  write  a  history  of  parties 
for  fifty  years.  We  must  confine  the  limits  of  this  brief  sketch  to  some  few  things  which 
are  more  personal  in  their  nature,  and  make  way  for  the  historian  of  the  future  to  tell  how 
he  served  his  country. 

We  hazard  nothing  in  the  statement  that  Mr.  Hamlin's  superior  claims  to  public  recog- 
nition of  his  worth  and  power  during  the  whole  of  his  long  and  useful  career  are  due  to  his 
fidelity  and  integrity.    They  are  conceded  alike  both  by  friend  and  foe.    Add  to  these 
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qualities  an  untiring  industry,  an  indomitable  will  guided  by  an  ever  kindly  heart,  and  you 
have  the  man  whose  hold  upon  the  people  of  Maine  is  not  equalled  by  any  other  man.  He 
seems  never  to  have  forgotten,  from  the  time  he  entered  public  life,  that  the  wants  of  his 
constituents  were  the  first  claim  to  his  service,  and  he  made  no  distinction  of  party  or  per- 
son in  all  matters  of  business.  Many  touching  instances  might  be  told  of  the  relief  and 
comfort  which  he  has  been  instrumental  in  procuring  for  the  disabled  soldier,  his  widow 
and  orphans.  His  manner  of  speaking  is  direct  and  forcible.  He  never  fails  to  touch  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  his  hearers  at  the  beginning ;  and  the  clear  soprano  tones  of  his  voice 
which  never  tire  the  ear,  may  be  heard  much  beyond  the  ordinary  range  of  the  human  voice. 
At  the  ripe  old  age  of  his  seventy-fifth  anniversary  he  spoke  with  all  his  accustomed  power 
to  an  outdoor  audience  of  thousands,  assembled  in  the  public  square  of  a  Maine  village,  for 
upwards  of  an  hour.  No  public  speaker  at  his  home  ever  receives  warmer  applause,  and 
nowhere  is  he  more  welcome  upon  the  platform  than  among  his  own  friends  and  neighbors. 
His  statement  is  perspicuous  and  free  from  declamation.  He  is  therefore  easy  of  apprehen- 
sion. His  argument  abounds  in  happy  illustrations  full  of  good-natured  humor.  When 
necessary,  he  can  use  ridicule  and  sarcasm  with  effect.  Volumes  might  be  filled  with  his 
witty  and  mirthful  sayings.  If  we  were  disposed  to  criticise,  it  would  be  to  say  that  he  is 
indifferent  about  his  fame  as  a  debater.  Content  with  the  success  of  their  present  effect,  he 
takes  no  care  to  have  his  popular  speeches  reported.  He  resembles  Corwin  and  Clay  in 
this  respect  rather  than  Burke  and  Sumner.  His  senatorial  arguments,  as  preserved  by  con- 
gressional reporters,  give  occasional  glimpses  of  his  oratorical  powers,  but  fail  even  in  his 
defence  of  free  labor  when  replying  to  Mr.  Hammond  of  South  Carolina — who  in  the 
Senate  stigmatized  our  free  laborers  as  "  mudsills  of  the  North" — to  disclose  his  wonted 
fire  and  pathos. 

As  a  practical  legislator,  constant  in  committee,  watchful  of  the  order  and  method  of 
business,  wise  to  counsel  with,  and  an  authority  in  parliamentary  law  and  tactics,  his  rela- 
tions with  Senators  were  both  engaging  and  .serviceable.  No  Senator  ever  left  that  body 
more  regretted  or  with  fewer  enemies.  He  numbers  among  his  political  opponents  many 
personal  friends  like  Allen  G.  Thurman  of  Ohio,  who  also  served  with  him  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

It  is  rarely  accorded  to  the  American  statesman  to  pass  unscathed  through  so  many 
years  of  public  life,  and  retire  with  so  many  honors  and  so  warmly  endeared  with  the  true 
love  of  hosts  of  friends,  as  Mr.  Hamlin. 

Mr.  Hamlin  has  been  twice  married.  His  first  wife,  Sarah  Jane,  was  the  daughter  of 
Stephen  Emery  of  Paris,  who  was  a  district  judge  and  attorney-general.  They  were  mar- 
ried at  Paris,  December  lo,  1833,  and  began  their  married  life  at  Hampden.  Four  sons  and 
one  daughter  were  born  to  them  :  George  (i),  George  (2),  Charles,  Cyrus,  and  Sarah.  The 
two  first  died  in  infancy,  Cyrus,  brigadier  and  brevet  major-general,  at  New  Orleans,  August 
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28,  1867,  of  disease  contracted  in  the  army;  and  the  daughter  at  her  father's,  June  28, 
1878.  Charles,  the  surviving  son,  resides  in  Bangor,  and  is  a  lawyer.  He  served  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  was  honorably  discharged  after  the  close  of  the  war,  at  his  own 
request,  having  previously  been  promoted  to  the  grade  of  brevet  brigadier-general.  He 
has  also  served  in  the  Legislature  of  Maine  as  representative  from  Bangor.  Mrs.  Hamlin 
died  at  Hampden,  April  17,  1855.  He  married  for  his  second  wife  Ellen  Vesta,  the 
third  daughter  of  Judge  Emery,  at  Paris,  September  25,  1856.  Two  sons,  Hannibal 
Emery  and  Frank,  were  born  to  them.  The  former  is  a  lawyer,  and  resides  at  Ellsworth. 
He  is  a  law  partner  with  Hon.  Eugene  Hale,  U.  S.  S.  The  latter  has  recently  been  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College.  Mrs.  Hamlin's  fine  education,  winning  manners,  and  affection- 
ate heart  have  made  her  a  fit  companion,  at  home  and  abroad,  to  her  noble  husband. 


ORRILL,  LOT  MYRICK,  Senator  from  Maine,  the  sixth  son  of  Peasley 
Morrill  and  Nancy  Macomber,  was  born  in  Belgrade,  in  Kennebec  County, 
Maine,  May  3,  18 13.  Peasley  Morrill  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  represen- 
tative of  the  hardy  pioneers  who  extended  the  blessings  of  civilization  over 
the  frontier  wilderness  of  Maine.  Enterprising,  energetic,  free-handed, 
public-spirited,  intensely  interested  in  the  young  commonwealth  which  a  successful  revolu- 
tion had  established  in  this  New  World,  he  was  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his  age,  and  at  the 
same  time  contributed  the  force  of  his  own  character  to  shape  the  tendencies  of  that  age. 
In  1797  he  appears  to  have  been  enrolled  as  a  citizen  of  the  territory  of  Augusta,  then  a 
part  of  Hallowell.  Some  time  afterward  he  removed  to  Belgrade  and  bought  a  farm. 
Here  was  born  to  him  a  family  of  seven  sons  and  seven  daughters ;  the  quality  of  these 
sons  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  two  of  them  became  chief  magistrates  of  their 
native  State — an  instance  never  repeated  in  its  history.  The  various  avocations  which  the 
primitive  New  England  life  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  century  afforded  gave  ample 
employment  to  ambitious  and  capable  youth,  and  admirable  opportunity  to  develop  their 
characters. 

Young  Morrill  attended  the  common-school,  and  passing  easily  through  its  limited 
curriculum,  was  promoted  to  the  academy,  one  of  those  admirable  and  fruitful  institutions 
which  his  little  town,  like  many  other  of  the  precincts  of  Maine,  had  been  careful  to  pro- 
vide itself  with  in  the  very  infancy  of  its  settlement.  But  it  is  only  in  the  vacation  of 
bodily  toil  that  the  luxury  of  books  can  be  enjoyed  by  the  son  of  a  poor  farmer  with  a 
family  of  fourteen  to  maintain.  As  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  the  boy  was  detailed 
alternately  to  help  run  the  saw-mill  and  to  tend  the  general  store;  for  an  enterprising 
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citizen,  to  make  both  ends  meet,  must  eke  out  thie  income  of  the  farm  with  the  small 
profits  of  a  retail  trade,  and  such  rude  manufacture  as  the  everywhere  abounding  forest 
supplied  the  raw  materials  for. 

When  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age  his  father  took  young  Lot  to  Augusta  to  attend 
court.  There  had  been  a  breaking  in  the  night-time  into  the  house  of  one  of  the  neighbors, 
and  a  stealing  therefrom  of  a  considerable  sum  in  silver  coin.  Suspicion  fell  upon  three 
young  men,  and  they  were  arrested  and  taken  to  Augusta  for  examination  before  a 
magistrate.  Samuel  Wells,  a  young  lawyer  of  Hallowell,  afterward  a  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  Governor  of  the  State,  was  employed  to  defend  them,  and  he  con- 
ducted the  defence  with  such  admirable  ability,  tact,  and  courtesy,  that  the  farmer's  son 
found  his  imagination  quite  carried  captive.  Of  all  employments  it  seemed  to  him  that  of 
the  advocate,  who  stands  up  before  the  tribunals  of  justice  to  defend  the  rights  and  character 
of  his  fellow-men,  is  the  noblest ;  and  he  formed  then  and  there  the  purpose  to  make  him- 
self a  lawyer;  From  this  time  he  pursued  his  studies  with  new  diligence,  and  advanced  in 
learning  with  the  impetus  which  definite  purpose  always  gives.  To  supply  the  necessary 
expenses  of  his  education,  he  taught  school,  beginning  the  vocation  when  only  sixteen 
years  old,  in  his  own  district,  and  winning  honor  in  spite  of  the  proverb  repeated  on 
weightiest  authority.  At  eighteen  he  entered  college  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Water- 
ville.  The  expenses  of  a  college  course,  though  at  that  time  and  place  very  small,  were  too 
great  to  be  met  by  the  scanty  income  of  a  Kennebec  farm;  so  he  engaged  himself  as 
principal  of  a  select  school  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  remained 
there  a  year.  He  left  college  without  graduating,  and  with  such  intellectual  outfit  as  the 
partial  course  and  the  discipline  of  teaching  gave  him,  began  the  study  of  law  with  Judge 
Edward  Fuller  of  Readfield.  Mr.  Howe  of  Wisconsin,  so  long  his  associate  in  the  U.  S. 
Senate,  was  his  fellow-student,  and  they  afterward  began  practice  together  in  Readfield  ; 
Mr.  Howe  finding  his  clients  principally  among  his  friends,  the  Whigs,  and  Mr.  Morrill 
among  the  Democrats. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  year  1837,  when  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  that  Mr. 
Morrill  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  During  his  legal  novitiate  he  had  learned  the  art  of 
public  speaking,  and  the  facility,  so  much  prized,  of  thinking  upon  his  feet.  Ardent  in 
feeling,  fluent  of  speech,  alert  to  seize  the  strong  points  of  any  question,  he  found  ample 
themes  for  his  eloquence  in  the  political  discussions  rife  over  the  State  and  country  between 
the  Whigs  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Democrats,  to  whom  his  ancestral  prepossessions 
allured  him,  on  the  other  hand ;  and  on  the  temperance  question,  in  which  the  people  of 
Maine  have  always  taken  a  keen  interest,  and  to  the  radical  side  of  which  he  has  always 
adhered  with  great  devotion. 

Readfield  was  soon  found  too  narrow  a  theatre  for  his  professional  activity,  and  in  1841 
Mr.  Morrill  removed  to  Augusta,  where  soon  afterward  he  formed  a  law  partnership  with 
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Senator  James  W.  Bradbury  and  the  late  Judge  Rice.  Never  were  his  taste  and  ambition 
more  gratified  than  during  the  few  years  that  preceded  the  beginning  of  his  public  life. 
He  was  engaged  in  many  cases  of  magnitude  both  in  his  own  and  other  counties  of  the 
State,  and  his  frequent  employment  as  counsel  before  legislative  committees  favorably 
introduced  him  to  the  prominent  men  of  the  State,  and  admirably  fitted  him  for  the 
political  career  he  so  successfully  fulfilled  in  the  councils  of  the  General  Government. 

Though  his  employments  were  for  several  years  almost  exclusively  professional,  Mr. 
Morrill's  political  opinions  were  too  pronounced  for  him  to  remain  inactive  ;  and  though  his 
county  and  his  town,  under  the  assiduous  instructions  of  the  patriotic  and  devoted  editor  of 
the  Kemtebec  Journal,  Luther  Severance,  had  few  honors  to  bestow  upon  an  ardent  Demo- 
crat, he  was  Chairman  of  the  State  Democratic  Committee  continuously  from  1849  to  1856. 

In  1853,  much  to  his  own  surprise,  he  was  nominated  and  elected  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  from  Augusta,  and  in  so  high  consideration  was  he  held  by  his  fellow-members, 
that  his  friends  voted  for  him  for  U.  S.  Senator  against  William  Pitt  Fessenden,  who  was 
elected.  After  two  years  service  in  the  House,  Mr.  Morrill  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senate,  and  was  its  President  in  1855.  He  especially  distinguished  himself  in  this  body 
by  the  able  speeches  he  made  against  the  removal  of  Judge  Davis  by  address,  and  also 
against  the  repeal  of  the  prohibitory  or  Maine  law. 

It  had  long  been  the  practice  of  the  dominant  party  to  introduce  into  each  branch  of 
the  Legislature  during  each  session  resolutions  afhrmatory  of  its  distinctive  political  doc- 
trines. During  this  session  resolutions  intended  to  pledge  the  Democrats  of  Maine  to 
some  further  concessions  to  the  tolerance  of  slavery  in  the  Territories  had  been  introduced 
into  the  Maine  Senate.  Mr.  Morrill  left  the  chair,  and  made  a  speech  in  fiery  protest 
against  this  new  departure,  indicating  that,  if  the  issue  came  between  his  party  attachment 
and  his  hostility  to  slavery,  the  ties  of  party  could  not  be  depended  upon  to  hold  his 
allegiance. 

Two  years  before,  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  led  by  Senator  Douglas  of 
Illinois,  had  broken  the  unity  of  the  Democratic  Party.  The  elections  of  that  year,  osten- 
sibly under  the  influence  of  an  anti-Catholic,  anti-alien,  sentiment,  but  really  the  effect  of 
the  revulsion  of  moral  feeling  on  the  part  of  thousands  of  Democrats,  who  shuddered  at  the 
new  proslavery  attitude  of  their  party  leaders,  had  gone  strongly  against  the  Democrats. 
In  Maine  the  opposition  had  been  strengthened  by  a  desertion  to  them  of  the  radical 
temperance  men.  The  coalition  had  been  able  to  elect  Anson  P.  Morrill,  elder  brother  of 
Lot  M.,  Governor  in  1854  on  a  temperance  and  antislavery  issue.  Though  a  reaction  fol- 
lowed next  year,  which  made  Judge  Wells,  the  Democratic  candidate,  Governor,  it  was 
evident  that  the  Democratic  Party  had  lost  the  control  of  the  State,  and  that  the  elements 
of  opposition  had  only  to  combine  to  hold  it  by  a  strong  majority. 

In  spite  of  his  open  revolt  against  the  determined  policy  of  his  party,  Mr.  Morrill  was 
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put  the  next  3'^ear  upon  the  State  Committee,  but  after  the  convention  at  Cincinnati,  at 
which  Mr.  Buchanan  was  nominated  President,  he  declined  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  committee,  and  in  a  letter  written  to  E.  Wilder  Farley  he  thus  indicated  his  purposes : 

"  The  candidate  is  a  good  one,  but  tiie  platform  is  a  flagrant  outrage  upon  the  country  and  an  insult 
to  the  North. 

"Many  people  in  the  North  will  go  for  all  this  with  their  eyes  open,  for  the  sake  of  political  power — • 
there  are  jiiany  ivho  will  not." 

This  terminated  his  connection  with  the  Democratic  Party,  and  placed  him  squarely 
with  the  hosts  of  conscientious  men  who,  coming  from  the  Whigs,  the  Democrats,  and  the 
Abolitionists,  cast  their  fortunes  together  to  make  opposition  to  the  spread  and  domina- 
tion of  slavery  the  sole  common  article  of  their  political  creed,  and  took  the  name  of 
Republicans. 

Mr.  Hamlin,  who  had  been  elected  Governor  of  Maine  in  1856,  had  been  re-elected  to 
the  U.  S.  Senate  during  the  winter  of  1857,  so  that  the  new  party  had  to  provide  itself  in 
the  election  of  that  year  with  a  new  candidate  for  Governor.  There  was  a  disposition  to 
select  some  one  who  had  been  long  identified  with  the  party,  and  Mr.  Morrill's  caution' 
and  hesitation  in  breaking  with  his  political  associates  was  regarded  by  some  as  evidence  of 
want  of  depth  of  conviction  and  earnestness  of  adhesion  to  antislavery  ideas  ;  but  the  dis- 
position to  make  the  new  movement  as  catholic  and  comprehensive  as  possible,  and  to 
recognize  the  fidelity  that  had  placed  party  allegiance  below  patriotism  and  the  cause  of 
liberty,  induced  the  gubernatorial  convention  with  great  enthusiasm  to  give  Mr.  Morrill  its 
nomination,  and  he  was  elected,  and  twice  re-elected,  to  the  executive  chair  of  the  State. 

Having  expressed  a  wish  to  retire  from  this  high  office,  Mr.  Morrill  was  nominated, 
and  on  the  loth  of  June,  1861,  elected,  to  the  U.  S.  Senate.  He  took  his  seat  in  that  body 
on  the  17th  of  the  same  month,  as  a  colleague  of  Mr.  Fessenden. 

On  the  19th  of  January  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  invited  commissioners 
from  such  States  as  were  willing  to  meet  commissioners  from  that  State,  in  an  effort  "  to 
adjust  the  present  unhappy  controversies,"  "so  as  to  afford  to  the  people  of  the  slave-hold- 
ing States  adequate  guarantees  for  the  security  of  their  rights." 

What  was  referred  to  in  this  invitation  as  an  unhappy  controversy  was  the  action  of 
the  people  of  seven  slave-holding  States,  under  the  lead  of  South  Carolina,  who,  with  no 
other  provocation  than  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency,  had  committed 
treason  against  the  United  States,  seized  the  national  property  in  their  territory,  and  estab- 
lished a  hostile  confederation  at  Montgomery  under  a  new  and  slave-holding  constitution. 
What  seemed  to  be  needed  was,  that  the  rebellious  States,  instead  of  receiving  new  guaran- 
tees for  their  rights,  should  be  subjected  to  some  coercion  for  their  rebellion,  and  should 
give  some  new  guarantees  to  the  Union  to  remain  obedient  to  its  Constitution  and  laws. 
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The  feeling  in  the  State  of  Maine  was,  that  such  a  conference  of  commissioners  to  make 
new  concessions  to  the  slave-holding  States  under  the  threat  of  secession  and  war,  was  an 
ignoble  humiliation  of  the  dignity  of  the  Government ;  and  there  was  no  disposition  to  meet 
the  overtures  of  Virginia  by  sending  a  specially  elected  commission.  To  go,  however,  to 
the  utmost  verge  of  forbearance  before  resorting  to  coercion,  now  generally  foreseen  to  be 
inevitable,  the  delegation  of  Maine  in  Congress  were  authorized  to  act  in  behalf  of  the 
State,  and  took  their  seats  in  the  conference  on  the  6th  day  of  its  session.  Mr.  Morrill 
was  immediately  placed  on  a  committee  of  one  from  each  State  to  report  what  measures 
seemed  to  be  right  and  proper  to  restore  harmony  and  preserve  the  Union. 

During  the  session  of  nineteen  days  various  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  to  be 
submitted  by  Congress  to  the  States,  were  proposed,  all  more  or  less  strengthening  the 
guarantees  of  slavery,  and  the  votes  of  the  Maine  delegation  were  unanimously  and  steadily 
given  against  them.  In  a  prolonged  and  able  debate  on  the  twelfth  day,  Mr.  Morrill  gave 
this  exhibition  of  his  clear-sightedness  and  of  his  eloquence  : 

"...  Once  for  all,  let  me  ask  those  gentlemen  who  are  proposing  to  settle  our  differences,  Do  you 
propose  to  make  war  upon  the  sentiments,  the  principles,  of  the  North  ?  If  you  do,  we  may  as  well  drop 
the  discussion  here.  Our  people,  and  we  their  representatives,  cannot  meet  you  upon  that  ground. 
Our  principles  cannot  be  interfered  with;  we  carry  them  with  us  always.  Our  consciences  approve 
them.  We  can  negotiate  with  you  upon  subjects  which  do  not  involve  their  sacrifice.  If  it  is  your 
purpose  to  attack  them,  you  may  abandon  all  other  purposes  as  far  as  this  body  is  concerned.  The 
people  of  the  North  will  never  sacrifice  their  principles. 

"Sir,  in  my  judgment  all  such  questions  are  unworthy  of  our  consideration.  We  spend  time  to 
little  purpose  upon  them.  The  true  question  here  is,  What  will  Virginia  do  ?  How  does  Virginia 
stand  ?  She  to-day  holds  the  keys  of  peace  or  war.  She  stands  in  the  gateway  threatening  the 
progress  of  the  Government  in  its  attempts  to  assert  its  legal  authority.  Evade  it  as  you  may,  cover 
it  as  you  will,  the  true  question  is.  What  will  Virginia  do?  She  undertakes  to  dictate  the  terms  upon 
which  the  Union  is  to  be  preserved.  What  will  satisfy  her?  The  peril  of  the  time  is  secession. 
Six  States  are  already  in  revolution.  A  distinct  confederacy,  a  new  Government,  has  been  organized 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  Does  Virginia  to-day  frown  on  these  atrocious  proceedings  ? 
No.  So  far  from  that,  she  affirms  that  these  States  have  a  right  to  do  what  they  have  done.  She  boasts 
that  she  has  armed  her  people,  that  she  has  raised  five  millions  of  money,  and  that  she  will  use  both  to 
prevent  the  interference  of  the  National  Government  with  these  States  now  in  revolution.  Whether 
her  course  will  conciliate  the  free  States,  whether  under  such  circumstances  the  free  States  will  negoti- 
ate with  Virginia  or  others  in  her  position,  I  leave  for  others  to  consider.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
people  of  this  country  will  first  of  all  demand  the  recognition  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Government. 

"  No  action  of  the  conference  can  be  consummated  for  months — I  might  almost  say  for  years.  Any 
propositions  we  may  make  must  go  to  the  people.  They  must  and  will  take  time  for  consideration 
Endeavor  to  force  their  action,  and  you  will  secure  the  rejection  of  the  terms  proposed.  While  the 
people  are  acting  you  will  have  a  Government  and  it  must  operate.  It  must  operate  not  upon  a  section 
only,  but  upon  the  whole  country.  During  this  time  does  Virginia  propose  to  maintain  the  position 
she  has  assumed — to  prevent  by  force  of  arms  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  Union  in  the  seceding 
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States?  Yes,  and  we  are  told  her  position  is  one  exhibiting  the  iiighest  patriotism.  In  my  judgment 
her  position  is  one  of  menace,  and  not  of  pacification.  If  I  rightly  understand  her,  nothing  that  is  here 
proposed  to  be  done  will  satisfy  her  even  if  adopted." 

To  this  appeal  Mr.  Seddon  of  Virginia  replied  : 

"  Now,  if  the  gentleman  wants  my  private  opinion,  I  will  tell  him  that  whether  the  propositions  of 
the  majority  of  the  committee  or  her  own  be  adopted  here  or  by  the  people,  the  purpose  of  Virginia  to 
resist  coercion  is  unchanged  and  unchangeable." 

And  Mr.  Morrill  resumed  : 

"Thep  let  it  be  understood  that  Virginia  has  spoken  ;  that  she  makes  the  Crittenden  Resolutions 
her  ultimatum;  that  she  must  have  them  and  all  of  them,  and  that  nothing  less  will  satisfy  her. 

■'.  .  .  If  Virginia  puts  her  ancient  Commonwealth  across  the  path  of  the  Government;  if  she  stands 
between  the  Administration  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  the  execution  of  its  official  duty,  its  posi- 
tive obligations — if  this  is  the  manner  in  which  she  proposes  to  mediate,  her  mediation  will  be  accepted 
nowhere.    Such  I  understand  to  be  the  position  she  assumes.    It  is  a  position  of  menace. 

"I  will  now  answer  the  question  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  in  relation  to  the  proposed  policy 
of  the  incoming  Administration.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  upon  this  subject.  Mr.  Lincoln  I  never 
saw  in  my  life.  I  know  nothing  of  his  opinions,  except  from  his  speeches;  but  I  will  say  that  if  he  and 
his  Administration  do  not  use  every  means  which  the  Constitution  has  given  them  to  assert  the  authority 
of  the  Government  in  all  the  States — to  preserve  the  Union  and  the  Union  in  all  its  integrity,  the  people 
will  be  disappointed." 

On  the  I  St  of  March,  1861,  the  resolutions  of  the  Peace  Conference  were  laid  before 
the  U.  S.  Senate  by  the  Vice-President.  In  their  terms  they  fairly  prohibited  slavery  in 
all  national  territory  north  of  the  parallel  of  36°  30',  and  left  the  status  of  persons  claimed 
as  slaves  in  the  territory  south  of  that  line  to  be  determined  by  the  Supreme  Court.  In 
other  words,  they  re-established  the  Missouri  Compromise,  under  which,  and  the  decisions 
of  the  Federal  courts,  slavery  had  found  no  difficulty  in  extending  itself  close  up  to  the 
compromise  limit.  Virginia  and  several  other  States,  soon  to  plunge  into  rebellion,  still 
had  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress,  who  were  actively  endeavoring  to  promote 
by  legislation  the  ends  their  allies,  despairing  of  that  resource,  were  seeking  to  establish 
by  arms.  Among  these  Senators  Mr.  Hunter  of  Virginia  moved  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Peace  Conference  resolutions  the  following  words  : 

"  In  all  the  territory  south  of  said  line  of  latitude  slavery  of  the  African  race  is  hereby  recognized 
as  existing,  and  shall  not  be  interfered  with  by  Congress,  but  shall  be  protected  as  property  by  all  the 
departments  of  the  Territorial  Government  during  its  continuance." 

The  next  day  and  the  day  preceding  the  expiration  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Congress 
Mr,  Morrill  made  his  first  speech  in  the  Senate,  in  which  he  said  : 

".  .  .  It  is  a  proposition  which  contemplates  the  acquisition  of  territory  below  36°  30',  and  which 
is  to  incorporate  into  that  instrument  a  recognition  of  slavery  of  the  African  race.    That  is  the  real 
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objection  to  this  proposition.  It  is  to  change  entirely  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land  in  regard  to 
slavery.  Nobody  pretends  that  the  Constitution  now  in  express  terms,  whatever  may  be  the  impli- 
cation, contains  a  recognition  of  slavery.  Here,  under  this  proposition  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
slavery  in  terms — 'slavery  of  the  African  race' — is  to  be  introduced  into  this  Constitution;  and  it  is  this 
part  of  the  proposition  that  Senators  upon  this  side  of  the  Chamber  must  strenuously  protest  against. 

"Having  stated  her  proposition  to  the  country  for  pacification,  how  has  she  borne  herself?  The 
honorable  Senator  from  that  State  has  told  you  repeatedly,  and  has  told  the  country,  that  she  intended 
to  maintain  an  armed  intervention  between  the  Government  and  the  States  in  rebellion  against  the 
Government  of  this  country  ;  that  she  had  raised  money  ;  that  she  had  armed  her  people,  and  that,  till 
it  was  known  whether  the  non-slaveholding  States  would  accept  the  proposition  she  intended  to  put 
to  them,  she  meant  to  maintain  the  attitude  of  armed  intervention  between  the  Government  of  this 
country  and  the  States  in  revolt. 

"Now,  Mr.  President,  I  submit  whether,  under  such  circumstances.  Senators  upon  the  other  side 
of  the  Chamber  can  properly  urge  upon  our  consideration  such  propositions  as  these.  I  maintain  that 
the  attitude  of  Virginia  in  this  respect  is  one  of  menace  to  the  nation  ;  that,  while  she  offers  us  a 
proposition,  she  stands  upon  her  arms  to  see  that  that  proposition  is  accepted.  ' 

In  the  same  speech  he  exposed  again  the  treacherous  position  of  Virginia,  who  was, 
through  her  Senators  and  commissioners,  dictating  the  terms  upon  which  the  Government 
should  treat  with  the  rebels,  while  she  could  give  no  assurance  that  the  rebels  would  return 
to  their  allegiance,  and  was  actually  armed  to  prevent  the  Government  crossing  her  territory 
to  suppress  the  insurrection. 

Both  Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Douglas,  with  considerable  hauteur,  attempted  to  interrupt 
and  catechize  the  new  member,  who  ventured  thus  early,  and  without  any  previous  parlia- 
mentary training  in  Congress,  to  interpose  in  a  debate  with  the  old  leaders  of  the  Senate, 
but  the  self-possession  and  resources  of  Mr.  Morrill  enabled  him  to  come  off  with  signal 
honor  in  the  encounter. 

Congress  convened  in  extra  session,  on  the  proclamation  of  the  President,  July  4, 
1 86 1.  On  the  second  day  of  August,  Mr.  Morrill  made  a  brief  speech  on  a  resolution  to 
approve  and  confirm  certain  acts  of  the  President  for  suppressing  the  Rebellion,  in  which 
he  said : 

"Of  course,  however,  with  the  views  I  entertain  that  these  measures  are  within  the  constitutional 
scope  of  the  Federal  Executive,  that  he  has  not  trampled  upon  the  Constitution  or  the  laws  in  what  he 
has  done,  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  my  voting  to  ratify  them,  particularly  inasmuch  as  they  are  so 
vigorously  assailed  upon  the  other  side.  It  does  no  harm  to  ratify  them,  to  declare  them  valid.  If  he 
has  acted  within  the  scope  of  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Government,  we  may  ratify  his  acts  : 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that." 

A  minority  of  the  Senators — led  by  Breckenridge  of  Kentucky,  soon  afterward  him- 
self a  leader  in  the  Rebellion — were  unwilling  to  approve  the  patriotic  acts  of  the 
President.    Mr.  Morrill  and  a  portion  of  the  loy'al  Senators,  believing  the  acts  strictly 
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necessary,  legal,  and  constitutional,  deemed  it  an  impertinence  to  confirm  them,  and  so 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  being  unwilling  to  vote  on  the  resolution,  the  extra  session 
expired  without  a  vote  being  taken  on  it,  and  it  was  not  afterward  brought  forward. 

During  the  regular  Session  of  Congress,  on  the  5th  of  March,  1862,  Mr.  Morrill  spoke 
at  length  and  with  great  ability  on  a  pending  bill  to  confiscate  the  property  and  emancipate 
the  slaves  of  rebels.    He  said  : 

"  The  great  measure  before  us — and  none  greater  has  ever  been  before  the  Senate — has  been  charac- 
terized in  this  debate  in  earnest,  eloquent,  indignant,  and  I  thinlc  I  am  authorized  to  say,  satirical 
speech,  as  extraordinary,  unconstitutional,  oppressive,  and  inexpedient.  When  I  freely  confess  to  its 
opponents  that  it  does  not  belong  to  the  ordinary  class  of  legislation,  I  concede  no  more  than  must 
be  confessed  of  much  that  has  been  done  on  behalf  of  the  nation,  here  and  elsewhere,  by  the  National 
Legislature  and  by  the  Federal  Executive,  since  oui'  troubles  began. 

"Sir,  it  were  better  that  that  man  had  not  been  born  who  shrinks  from  taking  the  responsibility 
when  a  distracted  and  bleeding  country  requires  'the  dauntless  spirit  of  resolution.'  As  to  the  rest:  The 
Constitution,  I  conceive,  is  the  strength  and  shield  of  the  nation  in  its  hour  of  peril,  and  must  not  be 
construed  so  as  to  hamper  honest  endeavor  in  its  behalf.  Clemency  on  the  lips  of  an  American  Senator 
to  the  malignant  enemy  of  the  Republic  is  cruelty  to  its  friends;  and  that  is  expedient  which  is  de- 
manded for  the  present  safety  and  future  security  of  free  institutions." 

The  measure,  which  conferred  the  power  upon  the  President  as  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  to  order  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  certain  classes  of  rebels  and  to  eman- 
cipate their  slaves,  was  antagonized  by  other  and  substituted  measures  of  confiscation  and 
emancipation,  some  of  them  far  more  summary  and  sweeping,  and  applying  to  the  property 
and  slaves  not  only  of  all  persons  in  rebellion,  but  of  all  persons  in  rebel  territory,  loyal 
and  disloyal.  They  awarded  fine,  imprisonment,  and  death  as  the  penalty  of  treason.  But 
all  these  measures  required  that  the  emancipation,  confiscation,  fine,  and  execution  should 
follow  conviction  by  a  competent  court,  and  be  parts  of  strictly  judicial  proceedings.  There 
were  able  lawyers  in  the  Senate,  like  Collamer  of  Vermont,  who  could  not  understand 
how  property  could  be  taken  without  due  process  of  law,  and  could  not  comprehend  how 
war  suspended  all  the  processes  of  courts.  Mr.  Morrill  exposed  with  great  cogency  the 
delusiveness  of  such  devices.  He  saw  that  what  was  needed  was  not  a  new  criminal  code 
and  new  penalties  for  treason,  but  new  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  military  commanders 
for  combating  the  Rebellion  and  depriving  it  of  its  resources.  He  explained  how  convic- 
tions could  only  be  obtained  after  the  insurrection  had  been  put  down  by  force  of  arms,  and 
after  submission  and  peace  had  restored  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  power  ;  whereas  what 
was  wanted  was  an  effective  instrumentality  for  overthrowing  the  Rebellion  by  depriving  it 
of  its  resources,  and  by  taking  away  from  it  in  its  slaves  its  very  motive  and  objects.  Mr. 
Morrill's  ideas  were  in  the  exact  line  by  which  Mr.  Lincoln  advanced  a  few  months  later 
to  the  emancipation  of  all  the  slaves  in  the  insurrectionary  States — after  giving  three 
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months'  preliminary  notice  of  his  purpose — purely  as  a  war  measure,  a  hostile,  and  not  a 
judicial,  act  done  and  ordered  by  the  commander  in  the  progress  of  his  campaign,  as  a 
method  of  effectively  prosecuting  war. 

The  Senator's  language  in  the  following  extract  from  his  speech  is  a  singular  exhibition 
of  his  sagacity  and  prophetic  foreshadowing  of  the  feeling  that  would  pervade  the  country 
as  soon  as  the  Rebellion  had  been  subdued : 

"  Sir,  when  this  Rebellion  has  been  put  down  and  suppressed,  the  arts  of  peace  and  the  comities  of 
peace  will  be  our  duty  and  our  office.  We  shall  not  feel  then  that  the  time  has  come  to  institute  a  gene- 
ral assize,  a  general  inquiry,  all  over  the  country  in  rebellion,  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  by  indict- 
ment, trial,  conviction,  sentence,  forfeiture  of  estate.  The  honorable  Senator  from  Vermont  gave  you 
an  illustration  of  the  effect  of  such  an  undertaking,  when  he  told  you  the  fate  of  Jeffreys,  who  under- 
took, after  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  England,  to  punish  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  it. 
All  that  is  practicable  to  be  done  now,  and  all  that  ought  to  be  done,  should  be  done  with  reference  to 
putting  down  the  Rebellion;  and  instead  of  shirking  the  responsibility,  instead  of  passing  a  bill  with 
provisions  to  be  executed  hereafter,  instead  of  throwing  upon  the  President  the  responsibility  of  judg- 
ing what  ought  to  be  done,  this  Congress,  under  the  Constitution,  the  great  war  council  of  the  nation, 
ought  to  have  the  manliness  to  do  their  duty,  and  to  advise  the  President,  to  authorize  the  President 
and  to  direct  the  President  what  is  proper  to  be  done  in  the  premises." 

During  the  same  session,  Mr.  Morrill,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  made  a  report  and  introduced  a  bill  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  that 
District.  On  the  3d  of  April  the  Senate  passed  the  bill  by  the  decisive  vote  of  29  to  14. 
It  had  been  debated  for  many  days,  and  its  passage  resisted  by  all  the  argument  and  parlia- 
mentary artifice  the  minority  could  command.  Mr.  Morrill  led  the  debate  with  great  ear- 
nestness and  ability,  speaking  much  more  frequently  than  any  other  Senator.  During  a 
colloquy  with  Garrett  Davis  of  Kentucky,  who  had  used  Scripture,  poetry,  law,  and  con- 
stitution to  stem  the  breasting  flood  that  was  everywhere  breaking  down  the  old  barriers 
of  slavery  and  barbarism,  he  covered  himself  with  honor  not  only  by  the  soundness  of  his 
constitutional  opinions,  the  strength  of  his  law,  the  readiness  of  his  replies,  but  by  the  apt- 
ness and  beauty  of  the  poetic  allusions  by  which  he  confounded  his  adversary.  The  pass- 
age is  worth  recording,  as  it  shows  how  splendidly  our  Senator  was  equipped  to  cope  with 
his  most  eloquent  adversaries,  not  only  with  the  weapons  of  justice  and  right,  but  with  the 
graces  of  oratory  and  familiarity  with  the  great  classics  of  the  English  language. 

"  The  honorable  Senator  says,  '  Show  me  a  statute  on  this  subject,  giving  me  a  right  to  my  horse, 
which  does  not  give  me  the  same  right  to  my  slave.'  Well,  I  will  refer  him  to  a  positive  statute  on  this 
subject — a  statute  that  I  know  will  command  his  respect  and  his  veneration: 

•"  And  God  blessed  them — '" 

"  Mr.  Davis — Will  the  honorable  Senator  permit  me  to  ask  him  a  question  ?"  ' 
"Mr.  Morrill — When  I  have  read  my  authority  I  will.  ^ 

"'And  God  blessed  them,  and  God  said  unto  them.  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the 
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earth,  and  subdue  it:  and  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over 
every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth.' 

"The  commentary  of  the  great  English  commentator  runs  back  to  that  as  the  origin  of  the  right  of 
property;  and  here  is  the  obvious  distinction  between  tlie  right  of  persons  and  the  right  of  things.  Man 
has  dominion  over  things;  he  has  no  dominion  over  persons — " 

"Mr.  Davis — Would  the  courtesy  of  the  gentleman  allow  me  a  word  now.''" 

"Mr.  Morrill — Certainly." 

"Mr.  Davis — I  will  ask  the  honorable  Senator  from  Maine  if  he  ever  knew  any  property  to  be 
recovered  in  a  court  of  justice  upon  that  law,  or  ever  knew  a  claim  to  property  to  depend  on  the  law 
which  he  has  just  read,  in  a  court  of  justice  ?" 

"Mr.  Morrill — We  never  had  any  occasion  to  plead  that  statute  in  my  part  of  the  country,  yet  it  is 
always  recognized.  This  reasoning  of  the  honorable  Senator  is  not  new.  He  will  not  suspect  me  of 
running  any  offensive  parallel  here;  but  I  will  read  from  another  work  which  not  only  recognizes  the 
reasoning  of  the  honorable  Senator,  but  recognizes  the  principle  to  which  I  refer.  Here  is  the  reason- 
ing of  the  spirit  of  evil,  as  told  by  the  angel  Michael  to  Adam,  according  to  England's  great  poet.  It 
ran  in  this  wise.    He  was  relating  to  Adam  what  should  take  place  after  the  fall,  and  he  says: 

"  '  Till  one  shall  rise 
Of  proud,  ambitious  heart;  who,  not  content 
With  fair  equality,  fraternal  state, 
Will  arrogate  dominion  undeserved 
Over  his  brethren,  and  quite  dispossess 
Concord  and  law  of  nature  from  the  earth; 
Hunting  (and  men,  not  beasts,  shall  be  his  game) 
With  war  and  hostile  snare  such  as  refuse 
Subjection  to  his  empire  tyrannous: 
A  mighty  hunter  thence  he  shall  be  styled 
Before  the  Lord;  as  in  despite  of  Heaven, 
Or  from  Heaven,  claiming  second  sovranty; 
And  from  rebellion  shall  derive  his  name, 
Though  of  rebellion  others  he  accuse.' 

"Now  let  us  hear  the  answer: 

"'Whereto  thus  Adam,  fatherly  displeased: 
O  execrable  son!  so  to  aspire 
Above  his  brethren;  to  himself  assuming 
Authority  usurped,  from  God  not  given: 
He  gave  us  only  over  beast,  fish,  fowl. 
Dominion  absolute;  that  right  we  hold 
By  his  donation;  but  man  over  man 
He  made  not  lord;  such  title  to  himself 
Reserving,  human  left  to  human  free.'  " 

In  February,  1863,  a  bill  for  the  incorporation  of  an  institution  for  the  education 
of  colored  youth  of  the  District  of  Columbia  was  before  the  Senate.  It  is  hard  to 
see  what  objection  could  legitimately  be  made  to  this  mere  routine  piece  of  legis- 
lation, or  why  any  persons  using  their  own  funds  to  promote  the  education  of  any 
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class  of  the  people  should  be  refused  an  act  of  incorporation  for  that  purpose.  The 
new  State  of  Virginia  was  then  represented  in  part  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Carlile,  who, 
together  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Kentucky,  Cowan  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  few  others,  seemed 
then  to  represent  the  old  border-State  prejudice  against  colored  people. 
Mr.  Carlile  said  : 

"There  has  been  heretofore  a  jealousy  against  creating  corporations  even  for  laudable  purposes. 
Why  not  leave  to  private  enterprise,  to  the  promptings  of  parental  affection,  the  power  of  educating 
the  children  ?  Why  shall  the  Government  undertake  to  step  in  between  the  parent  and  child,  and  pro 
vide  the  means  of  educating  the  child  ?  Is  it  not  calculated,  by  relieving  the  parent  of  the  duties 
which  properly  devolve  upon  him,  to  make  him  worthless  and  careless,  and  neglectful  of  those  duties 
which  Nature  has  imposed  upon  him?  But  before  we  are  called  upon  to  sanction  this  law,  I  trust 
some  good  reason  will  be  given  why  it  is  the  business  of  the  state  to  educate  the  negroes  of  the 
country." 

Mr.  Morrill  broke  forth  in  response  to  these  antiquated  ideas  in  this  impulsive  strain: 

"Great,  gracious  God!  Has  it  come  to  this,  that  in  the  American  Congress,  and  at  this  late 
day,  an  honorable  Senator  shall  rise  here  and  enter  his  protest  against  a  measure  of  public,  popu- 
lar education  ?  Is  there  a  civilized  nation  on  the  globe  that  has  not,  within  the  last  fifteen  years, 
turned  its  attention  to  the  education  of  the  people,  and  that  has  not  embarked  in  it  and  made  it 
a  matter  of  State  concern,  not  only  as  beneficial  to  individuals,  the  social  compact,  but  to  the 
security  of  the  State?  I  should  like  to  know  what  sort  of  American  statesmanship  that  is  which 
enables  a  Senator  to  rise  here,  in  his  place,  and  to  arraign  a  measure  designed  to  educate  the 
people  !  For  that,  allow  me  to  say,  was  one  of  the  positions  taken  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
and  he  prided  himself  apparently  on  the  fact  that  in  the  region  of  the  country  in  which  he  was 
raised  education  was  left  to  private  enterprise.  How  well  that  great  duty  has  been  there  per- 
formed I  care  not  to  say.  The  history  of  the  country  knows.  But,  sir,  I  come  from  a  region  of 
country  the  people  of  which  prize  public  education;  hold  public  education  as  a  great  duty,  the 
first  great  duty  of  the  State,  to  be  religiously  performed  ;  and  if  New  England  can  boast  of  any- 
thing it  is  her  system  of  education,  which  gives  to  every  child,  no  matter  whether  he  is  high  or 
low  born,  a  fair  chance  to  succeed  in  the  world.  That  is  her  glory,  and  to-day,  amid  the  menaces, 
impotent  as  they  are,  that  fall  about  New  England,  she  can  put  them  at  defiance  by  her  moral 
power  on  the  continent  by  reason  of  her  system  of  public  education.  But  what  struck  me  as  a  little 
peculiar  in  the  objection  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  was  the  sensitiveness  he  displayed  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  a  measure  designed  to  educate  the  negro.  I  say  to  that  honorable  Senator,  that 
whether  now  or  hereafter  there  is  to  be  a  system  of  public  education  for  the  negro  by  the  United 
States  or  by  the  States,  I  trust  that  it  will  never  occur  that  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
it  is  thought  proper  or  expedient  to  raise  an  objection  against  private  individuals  educating  the 
negro  if  they  choose  to  do  so.  In  other  words,  I  trust  the  time  has  come  or  is  soon  to  come 
when  it  may  be  lawful, expedient,  and  proper  to  allow  the  negro  at  least  to  be  educated  if  he 
can — and  that  is  all  this  bill  proposes.  The  bill  proposes  simply  to  incorporate  certain  persons 
who  desire  the  privilege  of  spending  their  own  money,  not  taxing  the  people,  not  asking  Congress 
to  appropriate  money,  for  the  education  of  negroes." 

The  bill  passed  by  a  decisive  majority.  ^  ■  - 
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In  the  session  of  January  12,  1866,  Mr.  Morrill,  from  the  same  committee, 
reported  a  bill  conferring  the  suffrage  upon  the  colored  citizens  of  the  District,  and 
it  ultimately  became  a  law.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  were  some  results  of  the 
extension  of  the  suffrage  to  a  large  class  of  ignorant  and  easily  influenced  persons, 
both  at  the  seat  of  the  National  Government  and  in  several  of  the  rebel  States, 
that  were  not  entirely  satisfactory.  But  suffrage  was  the  logical  sequence  of  eman- 
cipation, and  both,  with  the  somewhat  premature  fruits  of  mixed  evil  and  good, — the 
latter  greatly  in  excess, — were  the  legitimate  and  unavoidable  results  of  the  civil  war, 
and  the  violent  methods  by  which  the  nation  was  called  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
slavery.  When  the  bill  was  before  the  Senate,  an  amendment  was  adopted  restricting 
its  application  to  such  persons  as  could  read  and  write.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Trumbull 
of  Illinois,  this  provision  had  been  stricken  out  and  the  bill  recommitted.  Mr. 
Morrill  continued  to  press  the  bill  upon  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  and  calling  it 
up  on  the  loth  of  December,  made  a  strong  speech  in  its  advocacy,  in  which  he  said : 

"At  the  formation  of  the  National  Constitution  in  only  one  of  the  States  was  the  negro 
excluded  from  the  exercise  of  the  right  on  account  of  his  race  or  color. 

"The  proposition  of  the  bill  is  to  restore  the  American  rule  of  suffrage  at  the  National  capital, 
to  place  it  upon  the  Republican  principle;  to  make  our  legislation  conform  to  the  constitution, 
laws,  usages,  sentiments,  and  opinions  of  the  States  at  the  revolutionary  era  of  the  Republic,  when 
universal  liberty  was  an  aspiration  alike  of  statesmen  and  people. 

"In  the  early  constitutions  of  the  States  this  principle  was  everywhere  recognized  and  enforced. 

"The  disability  which  attached  to  the  African  slave  was  because  of  condition,  and  not  of  race 
or  color,  and  everywhere  the  adult  freeman  was  deemed  entitled  to  the  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise.  The  disability  of  condition  now  has  been  abolished.  In  the  progress  of  events,  the 
development  of  free  institutions,  the  expansion  of  the  principles  of  popular  rights,  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  by  the  providence  of  God  we  have  become  a  nation  of  free  men  in  fact  as  in  name. 
The  emancipated  slave  has  become  a  free  man  and  a  citizen,  belongs  to  the  body  of  the  American 
people,  and  is  no  longer  the  subject  of  exclusion  by  either  State  or  nation.  Sir,  the  constitutional 
amendment  which  emancipated  the  slave  gives  Congress  the  power  to  make  that  freedom  of  the 
slave  complete.  In  the  spirit  of  that  provision,  Congress  at  its  last  session  enacted  that  every  per- 
son born  in  the  United  States  is  a  citizen  thereof,  and  entitled  to  protection  in  his  civil  rights.  It 
remains  now  to  recognize  that  political  equality  which  is  the  common  right  of  the  American  citizen. 

"All  attempts  in  this  country  to  keep  alive  the  old  ideas  of  orders  of  men,  distinctions  of  class, 
noble  and  ignoble,  superior  and  inferior,  antagonism  of  races,  are  so  many  efforts  at  insurrection 
and  anarchy. 

"  In  a  nation  of  professed  freemen  whose  political  axioms  are  those  of  universal  liberty  and  human 
rights,  no  public  tranquillity  is  possible  while  these  rights  are  denied  to  portions  of  the  American  people. 
We  have  taken  into  the  bosom  of  the  Republic  the  diverse  elements  of  the  nationalities  of  Europe,  and 
are  attempting  to  mould  them  into  National  harmony  and  unity,  and  are  still  inviting  other  millions  to 
come  to  us.  Let  us  not  despair  that  the  same  mighty  energies  and  regenerating  forces  will  be  able  to 
assign  a  docile  and  not  untractable  race  to  its  appropriate  place  in  our  system." 
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The  bill,  in  spite  of  strenuous  opposition  in  the  Senate  and  by  the  local  influence, 
finally  passed  and  committed  Congress  to  the  policy  of  universal  suffrage  as  a  basis  of 
Reconstruction. 

On  the  5th  of  February,  1868,  Mr.  Morrill  addressed  the  Senate  in  defence  of  the  gene- 
ral policy  of  Congress  to  reconstruct  the  constitutions  of  the  rebel  States  on  the  basis  of 
citizenship  and  suffrage  for  all  the  people,  without  reference  to  race,  color,  or  previous  con- 
dition. President  Johnson  had  resolutely  set  himself  at  work  to  bring  back  the  so-called 
loyal  people  of  the  States  formerly  in  rebellion,  and  to  enable  them  to  form  new  State 
governments  that  should  recognize  and  protect  the  freedom  of  the  colored  men,  but 
should  exclude  them  from  suffrage,  and  from  all  participation  in  the  Government.  So  far 
as  it  was  tried,  this  policy  had  only  resulted  in  restoring  political  power  to  the  rebels  ;  and 
they  used  this  power  to  harass  and  oppress  the  colored  men,  and  to  introduce  a  state  of 
anarchy  and  lawlessness  into  the  South  as  unfavorable  to  order,  good  government,  and 
prosperity  as  civil  war. 

Some  of  the  Northern  Senators  became  alarmed  at  the  radical  change  which  negro 
suffrage  seemed  to  imply,  and  turned  back  with  Johnson  toward  a  more  timid  and  con- 
servative policy.  Mr.  Morrill's  speech  was  a  recapitulation  of  their  arguments,  and  a  con- 
clusive answer  to  them.    He  said : 

"We  are  charged  specifically  with  'disrobing  the  white  race  to  enrobe  the  black  race.'  We  are 
charged  specifically  with  violating  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  '  in  order  to  give  power  and 
dominion  over  the  white  to  the  black.'  Outlawry  of  the  white  race  !  Naturally  enough  one  asks  him- 
self who  is  the  white  race  here  referred  to  of  which  Senators  on  this  floor  aspire  to  be  the  champions? 
When  the  white  race  is  referred  to  here  as  having  been  legislated  against  by  Congress,  who  is  meant? 
The  class  of  white  men  who  have  dominated  in  the  South  for  the  last  thirty  years — they,  and  nobody 
else  ;  the  white  men  who  are  in  power  under  the  sham  States  set  up  by  Executive  usurpation,  and 
exercising  that  power  exclusively  to  the  oppression  of  the  rest  of  the  population  of  the  South.  And 
who  are  they  ?  Men  whose  hands  are  freshly  imbued  in  the  blood  of  our  children  ;  men  who  for  thirty 
years  have  cherished  the  malignant  passion  of  hatred  to  this  Government  which  eventuated  in  civil  war 
and  blood  ;  men,  moreover,  who  for  a  generation — nay  for  two  hundred  years — have  cherished  a  fiend- 
ish lust  for  dominion  over  their  fellow-man,  in  defiance  of  the  law  of  God,  the  principles  of  our  holy 
religion,  and  the  laws  of  every  civilized  nation  on  earth.  This  is  the  party  in  court ;  this  is  the  white 
race  between  which  and  the  representatives  of  the  loyal  American  people,  the  Senators  who  have 
precipitated  this  debate,  and  who  have  made  it  incumbent  upon  Congress  to  consider  it,  interpose  and 
volunteer  their  arguments  and  their  sympathy  to  defend." 

It  had  been  contended  that  in  as  much  as  all  the  Ordinances  of  Secession  were  null 
and  void,  and  the  rebel  States  never  having  been  legally  out  of  the  Union,  the  cessation  of 
the  war  restored  them  to  all  their  original  rights.  Mr.  Morrill  replied,  that  though  their 
paper  acts  of  secession  and  separation  were  mere  nullities,  their  levying  war  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment was  not  a  nullity,  but  a  terrible  fact,  and  that  the  war  they  precipitated  involved 
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them  in  treason,  destroyed  their  constitutions,  overthrew  their  local  institutions,  and  sub- 
verted their  rights ;  and  that  as  a  conquered  party  in  a  wantonly  provoked  but  long  and 
terrible  war,  they  had  no  rights  but  such  as  their  conquerors  might  award  to  them.  He 
said  : 

"The  Senator  from  Maryland  sees  very  clearly  that  if  we  have  been  at  war  certain  war  rights  have 
been  acquired  by  the  Government;  the  nation  would  be  victor;  somebody  would  be  defeated;  rights 
would  be  acquired  or  lost  according  to  the  success  or  the  defeat  of  the  respective  parties  to  the  war. 
So  the  honorable  Senator  early  concurred  in  the  ground  taken  by  Mr.  Buchanan  and  by  those  who  held 
that  we  had  no  remedy  against  the  rebel  States  by  war  ;  and  that  the  only  exercise  of  authority  by 
Congress,  or  the  President,  or  the  nation  at  large,  was  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  put  down  insurrection  ;  and  that  we  had,  under  the  Constitution,  no  authority  whatever  for 
war;  that  war  was  destruction  of  the  Union,  and  could  not  be  exercised. 

"  In  the  judgment  of  the  nation  I  do  not  think  this  was  correct.  As  a  legal  point,  I  am  sure  it  was 
ingeniously  taken  ;  but  it  has  lost  its  power  for  good  or  ill:  it  was  overruled  by  the  judgment  of 
of  the  nation;  it  was  overruled  by  Congress  ;  it  was  overruled  by  the  Executive;  and,  unfortunately 
for  the  argument,  it  was  overruled  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  contest  was  a 
war;  and  the  nation  had  all  the  right  of  a  nation  at  war;  and  the  results  of  the  war  involved  the  enemy, 
the  domestic  enemy,  in  all  the  pains  and  penalties  and  forfeitures  and  disabilities  of  a  nation  at  war. 
That  is  the  verdict  of  all  the  departments  of  this  Government — legislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  and 
it  is  conclusive.  Taking  South  Carolina  for  illustration,  as  she  led  the  way  to  armed  rebellion,  there 
was  not  in  1862  any  officer  in  the  whole  State  under  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  That  condition  of  things  remained  until  the  close  of  the  Rebellion,  so  that  at  the  close  of  the 
Rebellion  there  was  no  officer  and  of  course  no  function  in  that  State. 

"At  the  close  of  the  war  what  was  the  condition  of  the  State?  Disorganized,  by  its  own  act — by 
the  abjuration  of  every  officer  who  could  perform  a  function.  How  could  it  be  reanimated?  On  the 
theory  of  my  argument,  they  had  lost  all  their  rights  ;  they  had  been  engaged  in  war,  and  had  been 
overthrown  ;  they  had  been  treated  as  a  public  enemy,  and  had  been  conquered,  and  had  lost  all  civil 
and  political  rights,  and  were  in  a  state  of  absolute  disability.  There  was  not  only  no  officer  in  South 
Carolina  to  perform  the  functions  of  office,  but  there  were  no  persons  in  South  Carolina  who  were 
eligible  to  office.  How,  then,  was  Government  to  be  revived  ?  The  people,  just  defeated  as  a  public 
enemy,  could  not  do  it;  they  were  under  the  disabilities  of  a  public  enemy — in  a  state  of  total  political 
and  civil  disability.  Some  sovereign  power,  some  power  outside  of  themselves,  must  relieve  them  from 
this  disability,  and  give  them  permission  to  reorganize  those  Governments." 

But  the  Senator's  retort  upon  Garrett  Davis  of  Kentucky  was  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  effective  passages  in  this  great  speech.  Nothing  in  the  history  of  Congress,  unless  we 
except  Mr.  Webster's  reply  to  Hayne,  surpasses  this  parliamentary  colloquy,  so  decorous, 
so  impersonal,  so  courteous,  and  at  the  same  time  so  crushing  and  unanswerable  in  argu- 
ment. 

"  These  notions  of  the  effects  of  the  war  on  these  States  are  not  novel.  I  am  saying  nothing  new, 
and  surely  nothing  unusual  in  the  Senate.  Those  who  took  the  ground  that  the  nation  had  a  remedy  in 
war  knew  in  the  beginning  that  these  would  be  its  results.    They  knew  that  it  would  be  attended  with 
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the  utter  overthrow  of  State  governments,  the  utter  annihilation  of  slavery  and  all  its  interests.  They 
anticipated  that,  contemplated  it,  and,  so  far  as  its  introduction  into  this  Chamber  is  concerned,  it  was 
not  original  with  this  side  of  the  House  :  it  originated  with  the  Opposition.  The  honorable  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Davis],  far-seeing,  indefatigable,  philosophic  in  his  speculations  upon  history  and 
upon  current  events,  saw  it  the  first  ten  days  after  he  entered  this  Chamber  in  1861,  and  proposed  to 
provide  for  it.  He  saw  that  the  war-cloud  which  was  then  overhanging  the  nation  and  threatening  to 
involve  every  part  of  it  in  war — fearful,  fratricidal,  general  war — would  be  attended  with  the  results  of 
war;  that  it  would  give  the  nation  rights  of  war;  that  it  would  inflict  upon  the  enemy  forfeitures  and 
disabilities  of  war  ;  and  he  would  provide  for  that  state  of  things  ;  and  I  proclaim  him  here  and  now  to 
the  nation  as  the  great  originator  and  inventor  of  the  whole  theory  of  the  results  which  we  are  pro- 
viding for  in  our  policy  of  Reconstruction.  He  was  the  great  inventor  of  the  term,  now  become  historic, 
'  Reconstruction.' 

''On  the  13th  of  February,  1862,  the  Senator  introduced  a  series  of  resolutions,  in  which  he  under- 
took to  embody  the  principles  of  the  war,  the  power  of  the  Government  and  the  liability  of  those  who 
oppose  it.  My  purpose  was  in  part  to  compliment  the  Senator  for  his  intuitive  sense  of  the  rights  of  the 
Government,  and  for  his  elaboration  of  those  rights  in  the  form  of  a  statement  so  early  as  1862,  and  to 
give  him  the  full  credit  of  having  been  the  originator  of  Congressional  Reconstruction.  Precisely  the 
state  of  things  which  he  contemplated  in  these  resolutions  came  to  pass.  He  then  said  to  the  rebels  :  If 
you  resist  my  admonition,  if  you  continue  fighting,  if  you  bring  on  general  war,  if  you  put  yourselves  in 
the  attitude  of  public  enemies,  not  only  pains  and  penalties  shall  come  to  you,  not  only  forfeiture  of 
property  and  of  civil  and  political  rights,  but  when  the  great  destruction  of  State  constitutions,  when  the 
day  of  subversion  comes,  then  the  nation  will  interpose,  and  it  will  be  the  duty — nay,  the  necessity — of 
the  nation  to  interpose,  to  do  what? — to  'reconstruct,'  readjust  the  disordered  parts,  reconstruct  State 
constitutions  in  harmony  with  the  changed  state  of  things  produced  by  the  war.  Now  let  me  read  the 
emphatic  parts  of  the  last  resolution  : 

"'  That  the  United  States  Government  should  march  their  armies  into  all  the  insurgent  States  and 
promptly  put  down  the  militarj'  power  which  they  have  arrayed  against  it,  and  give  protection  and 
security  to  the  loyal  men  thereof.' 

"  Give  protection  to  '  the  loyal  men,'  carry  the  sword  for  the  rebels,  the  olive  branch  for  the  loyal 
men.    That  is  what  we  are_  doing  now." 

"Mr,  Sumner — And  the  phrase  is  'loyal  men,'  without  distinction  of  color.  [Laughter.]" 

"  Mr.  Morrill,  of  Maine — I  did  not  notice  that,  but  of  course  '  all  loyal '  men,  of  necessity,  includes 
the  colored  men." 

"Mr.  Sumner — Of  course.  [Laughter.]" 

"  Mr.  Morrill,  of  Maine — And  the  resolution  proceeds  : 

"  '  Give  protection  and  security  to  the  loyal  men  thereof.' 

"  To  what  end  are  you  to  give  security  to  the  loyal  men  ?  . 

"  '  To  enable  them  to  reconstruct ' — 
That  is  it.    There  is  the  word —  " 
'to  reconstruct  their  legitimate  State  governments.' 

"  Now,  what  if  they  do  not  do  it  ? 

"  '  And  if  the  people  of  any  State  cannot,  or  will  not,  reconstruct  their  State  Government  and  return 
to  loyalty  and  duty.  Congress  should  provide  a  government  for  such  State  as  a  Territory  of  the  United 
States.' 

"  It  was  never  proposed  to  treat  them  absolutely  as  Territories  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber.  I  think 
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after  that  declaration,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  for  us  to  speculate  about  '  States  in  the  Union  or  out  of 
the  Union.'  If,  as  early  as  1862,  the  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky  contemplated  that  in  the  progress 
of  events  these  States  would  be  in  the  position  of  Territories,  when  it  would  be  proper  for  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  treat  them  as  Territories  and  give  them  governments  as  Territories,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  it  is  hardly  worth  while  for  us  to  quibble  on  nice  points." 

This  speech  of  Morrill  closed  a  long  and  eloquent  debate,  participated  in  by  the  great 
political  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  Chamber,  and  was  at  the  time  characterized  by  his 
colleague,  Mr.  Fessenden,  a  man  never  profuse  in  compliments,  as  the  ablest  speech  of  the 
whole  debate. 

The  next  conspicuous  occasion  for  the  Senator  from  Maine  to  exhibit  the  qualities  of 
his  mind  and  heart  was  a  sad  one  for  himself,  for  his  State,  and  for  the  nation.  On  the 
14th  of  December,  1869,  Mr.  Morrill  was  called  upon  to  announce  to  the  Senate  the  death 
(on  the  8th  of  September  previous)  of  his  distinguished  colleague.  In  the  brief  sketch  he 
gave  of  his  character  and  career  he  has  embodied  the  most  just  comprehension  and  dis- 
criminating analysis  of  his  intellectual  character  that  has  ever  been  made.  As  a  piece  of 
personal  portraiture  it  is  complete,  delicate,  life-like,  and  at  the  same  time  a  masterpiece 
of  characterization,  and  the  hearty  tribute  of  an  affectionate  admiration. 

The  following  extracts  indicate  the  careful  study  embodied  in  this  sketch,  and  his  pro- 
found observation  : 

"  The  lineaments  of  Mr.  Fessenden's  character  were  marked  and  clear.  He  was  endowed  with  an 
acute  understanding,  lively  sensibility,  and  an  intense  personality  and  self-reliance.  Penetration  and  in- 
sight eminently  characterized  his  genius.  He  was  through  witli  his  preparatoiy  course,  had  graduated 
from  college,  studied  his  profession  and  entered  upon  its  practice,  and  had  gained  distinction  in  the  de- 
partments of  law  and  legislation  at  an  age  when  most  minds  are  just  beginning  to  contemplate  their 
intricacies  and  ascend  their  rugged  steeps. 

"There  was  next  to  nothing  in  his  life,  public  or  private,  which  was  factitious  or  artificial.  His 
professional  success  and  his  influence  in  State  and  National  legislation  were  by  no  accident,  nor  by  the 
employment  of  adventitious  supports,  but  by  the  inherent  energy  and  force  of  his  mental  constitution. 
He  was  eminent  in  his  profession,  as  in  him  were  combined  those  intellectual  faculties  and  mental  habits 
which  go  to  make  the  lawyer,  the  statesman,  and  the  public  administrator.  Had  he  possessed  more 
sentiment  and  imagination  and  greater  enthusiasm  for  the  ideal,  it  would  doubtless  have  increased  his 
popularity,  while  it  may  be  questioned  if  his  reliability  as  a  citizen,  liis  distinction  as  a  lawyer,  or  his 
eminence  as  legislator  would  have  been  greater. 

"  In  him  the  intensely  practical  ever  so  asserted  its  preponderance  over  the  ideal  in  action  as  to  pre- 
sent to  superficial  observance  a  lack  of  the  finer  sensibilities.  He  did  nothing  from  impulse,  and  on  the 
most  exciting  occasions  could  be  cool  and  free  from  irrepressible  restlessness  ;  but  it  was  the  calm  of 
high  resolve,  persistent  and  tenacious  in  its  triumph  over  passion  and  sentiment. 

"  His  character  rested  on  a  granite  basis,  and  sustained  the  structure  of  a  lofty  public  virtue  and 
private  integrity,  while  an  inflexible  personal  independence  kept  guard  over  the  intellect  and  conscience, 
and  challenged  alike  the  advance  of  friend  and  foe  to  this  seat  of  his  power  and  secret  of  his  success. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  for  him,  like  his  great  namesake,  the  Premier  of  George  III.,  to  recover 
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office,  to  acquire  or  retain  place  or  power  by  a  concession  of  his  principles  or  a  point  of  honor.  No 
public  man  ever  more  heroically  followed  the  leadership  of  his  reason  and  judgment,  and  with  a  loftier 
disdain  of  inferior  guidance." 

"  His  mind  and  method  were  of  the  judicial  order.  He  did  not  defer  to  the  decision  of  the  popular 
judgment  as  the  sum  of  political  wisdom  and  the  inevitable  law  of  duty.  His  own  and  not  the  public 
sense  was  his  rule  of  action  as  a  Senator.  He  paid  little  court  to  the  people,  and  practised  no  artifices 
and  employed  no  gratuities  to  enlist  them  in  his  interests  or  purposes.  And  he  did  not  sway  the  masses 
so  much  by  the  sublimity  of  his  sentiments  as  he  inspired  confidence  and  admiration  by  the  dignity  of 
his  manners,  the  clearness  of  his  understanding,  and  the  purity  of  his  life." 

The  sentiments  which  Mr.  Morrill  so  eloquently  uttered,  the  beneficent  measures  of 
public  policy  which  he  so  strenuously  and  persistently  proposed  and  supported,  indicate 
how  dominant  in  his  mind  is  the  idea  of  justice.  That  enlightened  and  humane  legislation 
which  he  was  always  eager  to  apply  to  the  slave  and  the  freedman  to  lift  them  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  most  favored  races,  he  was  always  ready  to  interpose  between  the  Indians, 
the  wards  of  the  nation,  and  that  aggressive  and  fraudulent  spirit  rife  among  the  new 
settlements  of  the  West,  that  was  disposed  to  reclaim  and  retract,  as  altogether  too  valuable 
for  mere  hunting-grounds,  the  generous  reservations  of  rich  land  guaranteed  to  the  tribes 
by  the  most  solemn  treaties. 

Mr.  Morrill  always  stood  for  the  public  faith,  for  strict  fair-dealing,  for  non- 
interference with  the  Indian  titles,  and  for  a  rigid  inquisition  into  those  pretended  grants 
of  chiefs  or  votes  of  public  meetings  whereby  it  was  claimed  that  the  uncivilized  people 
had  relinquished  their  treaty  rights. 

There  were  in  Mr.  Morrill's  intellectual  endowments  certain  characteristics  that 
eminently  fitted  him  for  the  high  functions  of  legislation,  that  are  not  usually  found  in 
combination.  He  had  the  strong  feelings  and  earnest  convictions  that  belong  to  the 
enthusiast  and  reformer,  united  to  the  practical  sagacity  that  belongs  to  the  man  of  affairs. 
He  looked  at  existing  conditions  of  society,  at  established  institutions,  at  proposed  pro- 
jects of  law  or  measures  of  administration,  with  sentiments  warmed  and  inspired  from  the 
moral  side  of  his  nature.  In  discussion  he  easily  became  ardent,  impassioned,  and  eloquent. 
At  the  same  time  he  never  permitted  his  ethical  enthusiasm  to  overwhelm  and  sweep  away 
the  limitations  which  legal  science  has  established  to,  mark  the  scope  and  boundary  of 
legislation.  He  had  a  more  just  perception  than  many  of  his  more  distinguished  associates 
in  the  Senate  of  what  subjects  were  fairly  within  the  province  of  legislation,  and  what 
reformatory  results  legislation  was  powerless  to  effect.  He  knew,  too,  what  principles  the 
political  scholar  would  prefer  to  express  in  an  abstract  way  in  a  constitution  or  bill  of 
rights,  and  what  matters  of  detail  were  the  proper  subject  of  statutes.  In  the  extra- 
ordinary crisis  in  which  the  powers  of  the  American  Constitution  were  put  to  their  severest 
test  by  the  exigencies  of  a  prolonged  civil  war,  threatening  its  authority  and  the  union  it 
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secured,  he  saw  what  abler  lawyers  strangely  failed  to  see — that  war  suspended  strictly  legal 
methods,  and  brought  in  military  necessities  and  powers  unknown  to  the  mere  civilian  ; 
and  that  while  fellow-citizens  held  toward  us  the  relation  of  public  enemies,  they  could 
not  appeal  to  the  comity  of  equal  constitutional  rights,  or  to  the  protection  of  the  civil 
law,  but  only  to  the  humanities  that  mitigate  the  ferocity  of  civilized  combatants  and  the 
clemency  of  conquerors. 

Besides  these  high  intellectual  qualifications,  Mr.  Morrill  possessed  in  his  amiable  dis- 
position the  purity  and  integrity  of  his  personal  character,  the  guileless  sincerity,  frankness, 
and  directness  of  his  speech,  the  unstudied  courtesy  of  his  manners,  a  basis  for  the  high 
esteem  and  solid  consideration  in  which  he  was  steadily  held  by  all  men  associated  with 
him  in  the  responsibilities  of  public  life. 

With  the  confidence  which  such  qualities  inspired,  with  such  conscientious  enthusiasm 
and  such  rare  capacity  for  his  great  work,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  great  conserving 
and  reconstructive  exigency  through  which  the  country  passed  from  r86i  to  1870  a 
burden  was  thrown  upon  the  shoulders  of  this  assiduous  public  servant  quite  beyond  the 
measure  of  his  strength. 

In  addition  to  his  services  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  on  Indian  Affairs,  his  eminent  candor,  the  judicial  fairness  of  his  judgment,  and  the 
rare  esteem  in  which  his  associates  of  both  parties  held  him,  singled  him  out  as  the  person 
to  conduct  several  delicate  investigations  involving  the  probity  of  Senators,  which  he  dis- 
charged without  a  note  of  censure  upon  his  conduct.  He  was  thrust  into  this  disagreeable 
service  because  there  was  no  Senator  in  whose  impartiality  there  was  the  same  general  con- 
fidence. Accordingly  he  conducted  in  the  Senate  the  prolonged  investigation  that  led  to 
the  expulsion  from  it  of  Senator  Bright  of  Indiana,  and  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
both  Houses  before  whom  the  conduct  of  members  of  each  body  was  investigated  in  con- 
nection with  the  corporation  that  built  the  great  railway  to  the  Pacific. 

He  served  also  on  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  on  the  Library,  and  in  that 
latter  capacity  made  an  exhaustive  and  able  report  upon  the  question  of  International 
Copyright. 

His  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  financial  history  and  condition  of  the  Government 
made  him  an  authority  on  all  questions  of  appropriation  and  revenue. 

When  the  old  Standing  Committee  of  the  Senate  on  Finance  was  no  longer  able  alone 
to  manage  the  expanded  fiscal  legislation  of  the  country,  a  new  Committee  on  Appropriations 
was  created,  and  Mr.  Morrill  was  made  its  chairman— a  position  he  held  during  the  whole 
remaining  period  of  his  service  in  the  Senate.  It  was  from  this  committee  theie  emanated 
a  report,  largely  the  labor  of  the  indefatigable  chairman,  that  was  presented  to  the  Senate, 
June  2,  1876,  that  embodied  a  minute  detail  of  all  the  expenditures  of  the  Government,  for 
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all  purposes,  from  its  institution  down  to  that  period,  with  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
expenditures  of  the  civil  war  and  the  years  following,  with  those  of  the  entire  period  of 
previous  National  history ;  also  a  statement  of  expenditures  by  decades  from  the  earliest 
time,  showing  how  rapid  had  been  the  development  of  the  National  wealth  and  the  Na- 
tional revenue  and  expenditure. 

Such  industry  and  capacity  naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Executive,  and 
during  the  second  term  of  General  Grant  Mr.  Morrill  was  invited  and  urged  to  accept  the 
portfolio  of  the  War  Department  in  the  Cabinet.  The  duties  of  the  office  were  too  remote 
from  the  studies  and  tastes  of  the  Senator,  and  he  declined  to  accept  it. 

In  the  summer  of  1876  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Treasury  became  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Bristow,  and  now  the  renewed  invitation  of  President  Grant  to  a  seat  in 
his  Cabinet,  backed  as  it  was  by  a  most  emphatic  solicitation  on  the  part  of  leading  citizens 
and  business  men  of  the  great  commercial  cities,  and  offering  employments  quite  in  the 
line  of  Mr.  Morrill's  Senatorial  labors,  could  not  be  refused  by  him.  His  administration  of 
the  office  of  Finance  Minister  during  the  last  year  of  General  Grant's  Administration  was 
eminently  safe,  conservative,  and  satisfactory  to  the  country.  By  pursuing  the  cautious 
policy  of  his  immediate  predecessors,  the  credit  of  the  Government  steadily  enhanced,  and 
the  brilliant  task  of  Mr.  Sherman  in  achieving  specie  payments  was  made  of  easy  accom- 
plishment. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  such  incessant  and  enormous  labor  told  disastrously  at  length 
on  the  Senator's  health.  The  first  warning  that  he  was  overtaxing  his  powers  came  to  him 
during  his  vacation  at  home  in  1870.  A  severe  illness,  attended  with  great  nervous 
prostration,  and  indicating  that  the  brain  had  been  unduly  exercised,  prostrated  him  for 
several  months  in  a  long  and  exhausting  illness.  From  this  he  slowly  rallied,  and  before 
the  year  ended  was  plunged  anew  into  the  midst  of  his  accumulated  Senatorial  duties.  A 
stil!  severer  attack  of  the  same  general  character  utterly  disabled  him  at  the  very  close  of 
his  term  of  service  in  the  Treasury.  His  recovery  from  this  illness  was  slow  and  incom- 
plete. The  new  Administration,  which  followed  the  usage  of  surrounding  itself  with  a 
wholly  new  Cabinet,  and  which  he  was  utterly  precluded  by  his  physical  condition  from 
serving,  offered  him  the  ministry  to  England,  or  any  other  post  of  diplomatic  service  he 
might  prefer.  He  chose  to  take  the  post  of  Collector  in  the  chief  port  of  his  own  State, 
preferring  that  to  the  offered  and  more  lucrative  CoUectorship  of  Boston,  as  better  suited 
to  his  enfeebled  health,  and  as  allowing  him  a  continued  residence  in  his  native  State,  for 
which  his  attachment  has  always  been  peculiarly  strong, 
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ILLIAMS,  REUEL,  of  Augusta,  Maine.  Born  June  2,  1783,  in  that  part 
of  the  ancient  town  of  Hallowell  which  is  now  the  city  of  Augusta  and 
the  capital  of  the  State.  He  was  the  second  of  twelve  children  of  Cap- 
tain Seth  and  Zilpha  (Ingraham)  Williams  of  that  place.  His  father  was 
reputedly  of  Welsh  origin,  a  farmer  and  tanner  by  occupation,  and  a  citizen 
of  character  and  consequence.  The  father  emigrated  from  Stoughton,  Massachusetts,  in 
1779,  and  married  Zilpha,  daughter  of  Benaiah  and  Abigail  Ingraham,  who  were  among 
the  early  settlers  of  Augusta.  The  mother  impressed  her  own  characteristics  upon  her 
children,  and  especially  upon  Reuel.  Self-reliant,  shrewd,  firm,  energetic,  and  conscientious, 
she  possessed  unbounded  affection,  every  motherly  virtue,  and  every  Christian  grace. 

Reuel  Williams  studied  in  the  common-schools  of  his  native  town  until  he  had 
attained  the  age  of  twelve  years,  when  he  was  sent  to  Hallowell  Academy.  Boarding  at 
home,  he  traversed  the  two  miles  between  his  domicile  and  the  institution  every  morn- 
ing and  night,  and  was  always  at  school  in  time.  Here  he  acquired  a  classical  education, 
sufficient  to  qualify  him  for  admission  to  college,  before  he  was  fifteen  years  old.  In  the 
evenings  he  worked  on  the  shoemaker's  bench, — for  his  father  was  also  a  disciple  of  Crispin, 
— and  often  finished  a  shoe  before  retiring  for  the  night.  Thus,  unconsciously  perhaps, 
he  was  laying,  broad  and  firm,  the  foundations  of  future  fame  and  wealth.  After  leaving 
the  Academy  he  filled  the  place  of  toll-gatherer  for  the  Kennebec  Bridge,  built  at  Augusta, 
and  completed  in  1798,  and  thus  aided  his  father  in  the  support  of  the  family,  while  wisely 
utilizing  every  leisure  hour  for  study.  At  this  period  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Judge 
James  Bridge,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  the  Kennebec  bar,  and  a  noble  man,  who  invited  him 
to  enter  his  office  as  a  student  at  law.  The  youth  accepted  the  invitation,  entered  the  office 
of  Mr.  Bridge  on  the  25th  of  June,  1798,  earned  his  support  by  writing  while  pursuing  his 
studies,  and  in  this  way  accumulated  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  before  he  was  nine- 
teen years  of  age.  He  soon  began  to  share  an  interest  in  the  profits  of  the  law-business, 
and  invested  his  savings  in  real  estate  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  which  he  continued  to 
own  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

On  reaching  his  majority  in  1804  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Declining  the  proposi- 
tion of  two  fellow-students  to  migrate  with  them  to  Cincinnati  for  the  practice  of  law,  he 
settled  down  deliberately  for  life  in  the  town  of  his  birth,  and  there  became  one  of  its  most 
influential  and  valued  citizens.  Indeed,  the  results  of  his  zeal  and  foresight  form  an  essen- 
tial part  of  its  history.  In  1807  Mr.  Williams  first  came  into  professional  eminence. 
Judge  Bridge,  his  preceptor  and  partner,  had  for  years  been  the  agent  of  the  "Proprietors 
of  the  Kennebec  Purchase,"  a  large  tract  of  land,  the  management  of  which  involved  in- 
vestigation of  titles,  sales,  and  collections,  in  all  of  which  Williams  became  an  expert. 
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Engaged  with  Nathan  Dane,  in  Boston,  as  junior  counsel,  for  the  Proprietors,  before  the 
Commissioners  of  Eastern  Lands,  he  was  highly  complimented  by  that  tribunal  on  his 
thorough  and  profound  legal  knowledge,  and  the  clearness  and  ability  with  which  he  pre- 
sented and  managed  his  case.  In  1811  his  name  appears  in  the  Massachusetts  Reports  as 
counsel  in  a  law  question  in  opposition  to  the  learned  and  able  Judge  Wilde;  and  thence- 
forward for  nearly  thirty  years,  until  he  took  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate,  his 
name  constantly  occurs  in  the  reports  of  important  law  cases  tried  in  the  courts  both  of 
Massachusetts  and  Maine. 

In  181 2  Judge  Bridge  retired  from  practice  with  an  abundant  fortune,  and  left  Mr. 
Williams  in  full  receipt  of  all  the  emoluments  of  their  large  business.  The  relation 
between  him  and  Williams  had  been  similar  to  that  of  the  English  barrister  to  the  solicitor. 
The  latter  prepared  the  materials  of  the  case,  and  the  former  presented  and  argued  it. 
Thenceforward  Mr.  Williams  had  to  do  both,  and  did  so  with  great  sharpness  and  clear- 
ness of  legal  vision,  closeness  of  logical  argumentation,  remarkable  power  of  analysis,  and 
effective  method  of  arrangement. 

In  addition  to  his  agency  for  the  "  Proprietors  of  the  Kennebec  Purchase,"  he  had 
charge  of  the  Bowdoin  College  Lands,  a  very  large  and  valuable  property,  which  he  man- 
aged with  consummate  skill.  In  his  large  miscellaneous  practice,  his  addresses  to  juries 
as  well  as  the  courts  were  condensed,  concentrated,  direct,  and  convincing.  Less  learned 
than  practical,  he  was  very  effective  and  successful.  His  reputation  became  widely  known, 
and  in  181 5  he  was  honored  by  Harvard  College  with  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  In 
1855,  when  full  of  years  and  honors,  Bowdoin  College  acknowledged  his  eminent  merit  by 
conferring  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

In  18 16,  in  conjunction  with  Judge  Bridge  and  Thomas  L.  Winthrop  of  Boston, 
Mr.  Williams  purchased  the  lands,  property,  and  remaining  interests  of  the  Kennebec 
Proprietors.  The  investment  proved  to  be  lucrative.  The  records,  plans,  and  papers — of 
great  historic  value — belonging  to  the  Proprietors  are  now  in  the  archives  of  the  Maine 
Historical  Society.  In  1818  he  was  active  in  organizing  the  Lincoln  and  Kennebec 
Society  for  the  removal  of  obstructions  in  the  Kennebec  River,  which  afterward  procured 
sundry  improvements  by  the  United  States,  including  the  erection  of  light-houses  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kennebec  River. 

Reuel  Williams  was  an  earnest  and  effective  advocate  of  the  separation  of  Maine  from 
.Massachusetts.  In  the  years  1822-5  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  in  the  years  1826-8  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  Maine.  During  this 
period  he  was  the  leader  of  the  movement  to  make  Augusta  the  State  capital.  In  1829, 
1832,  and  1848  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  lower  House. 

Although  rooted  in  his  native  town,  the  sympathies  and  beneficence  of  Mr.  Williams 
were  wide  as  his  State,  his  country — as  the  world  itself.  .  From  1822  to  i860  he  was  one 
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of  the  Trustees  of  Bowdoin  College,  labored  earnestly  for  its  welfare,  and  greatly  regretted 
the  attempt  to  narrow  its  catholic  spirit  and  liberal  principles  within  the  limits  of  sectarian 
exclusiveness.  In  1822  he  became  one  of  the  forty-nme  corporate  members  of  the  Maine 
Historical  Society,  and  liberally  contributed  to  its  support.  On  the  15th  of  February, 
1825,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of  Maine  to  divide  the  public  lands,  held 
in  common  with  Massachusetts,  under  the  Act  of  Separation,  and  discharged  his  arduous 
and  delicate  trust  with  wonted  intelligence  and  fidelity.  On  the  27th  of  March,  1831,  he 
was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings,  and  superintended  the  completion  of  the 
Capitol  till  it  was  fitted  for  the  use  of  the  State  Government  and  the  legislative  sessions. 
On  the  loth  of  May,  1832,  he  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Maine,  with  Wm.  Pitt 
Preble  and  Nicholas  Emery,  in  reference  to  the  Northeastern  boundary.  In  this 
capacity  he  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  President  Jackson,  of  whom  he  became  a 
political  supporter,  so  far  as  was  consistent  with  his  own  sense  of  right.  He  remained 
identified  with  the  Democratic  Party  down  to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise, — a 
measure  which  he  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  many  and  serious  troubles. 

In  the  negotiations  connected  with  the  boundary  question,  Jackson  gave  utterance  to 
a  sentiment  which  Williams  thought  worthy  to  be  remembered.  Some  one  spoke  of  public 
opinion.  "  Public  opinion  !  What  is  public  opinion  ?"  said  Jackson.  "  Right  is  public 
opinion.  I  am  public  opinion  when  I  do  right."  The  Northeastern  Boundary  dispute  dates 
back  to  the  first  occupation  of  the  country  by  Europeans.  The  French  settled  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  English  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  natural  boundary  between  the  two 
was  the  summit  of  the  water-shed  common  to  both.  Before  this  line  was  surveyed  and 
marked,  after  the  Revolution,  war  broke  out  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
England,  for  military  reasons,  refused  to  further  run  and  mark  the  line,  as  agreed,  and  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent  had  unfortunately  provided  for  the  submission  of  disputed  matters  to 
arbitration.  The  King  of  the  Netherlands  was  selected  as  the  umpire.  He  gravely 
decided  that  there  was  no  ridge  or  water-shed  separating  the  waters  flowing  into  the  St. 
Lawrence  from  those  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  advised  that  the  bed  of  the  St. 
John  River  be  adopted  for  the  boundary.  Jackson  wished  Maine  to  accept  this  recom- 
mendation, but  Maine  was  in  no  humor  to  do  so,  and  the  matter  remained  unsettled  until 
after  Mr.  Williams'  election  to  the  United  States  Senate  on  February  22,  1837.  Taking 
his  seat  in  that  august  body  at  the  extra  session  on  the  4th  of  September,  he  was  placed  on 
the  Committees  of  Naval  Affairs  and  of  Roads  and  Canals,  and  later  on  that  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

In  Congress,  Senator  Williams  steadfastly  supported  the  Administration  in  its  financial 
policy,  and  advised  and  supported  the  plan  of  an  independent  Treasury ;  dispensing 
altogether  with  the  aid  of  banks,  providing  a  set  of  Government  officers  to  take  charge  of 
the  public  money,  and  requiring  the  payment  of  all  public  dues  exclusively  in  specie.  He 
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had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  this  plan  embodied  in  the  National  statutes.  But  the  work  of 
the  session  of  1837-8,  for  which  he  is  to  be  most  gratefully  remembered,  is  his  successful 
labor  for  the  establishment  of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Revenue  service  of  the  United  States.  That 
institution  is  now  one  of  the  proudest  ornaments  of  the  National  capital.  Neither  did  he 
forget  the  unfortunate  in  his  own  State,  but  gave  ten  thousand  dollars  toward  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Maine  Insane  Hospital,  an  institution  of  which  he  was  for  fifteen  years  one  of 
the  trustees,  and  whose  progress  he  watched  with  almost  parental  solicitude. 

The  Northeastern  Boundary  dispute  came  before  the  United  States  Senate  again  in 
1838.  Senator  Williams'  speeches  on  this  question  evinced  great  research,  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject,  and  remarkable  power.  The  consummation  of  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington, whose  ratification  he  could  not  prevent,  caused  him  deep  personal  chagrin  and 
disappointment.  But  he  had  nobly  done  his  duty,  and  could  but  acquiesce  in  the  fact 
accomplished. 

Reelected  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1839,  he  served  therein  until  1843,  when  the 
magnitude  of  his  private  interests  and  his  indifference  to  the  honors  of  public  life  united 
to  cause  his  resignation.  While  in  legislative  office  no  service  could  be  more  conscientious 
and  complete  than  his.  A  public  trust  he  held  to  be  quite  as  sacred  as  a  private  one,  and 
in  his  hands  both  were  equally  safe. 

Reuel  Williams  was  a  statesman — not  a  supple  partisan.  Able  and  independent,  his 
altitude  was  one  of  lofty  superiority  to  mere  party.  He  opposed  Calhoun  in  his  effort  to 
exclude  blacks  from  the  naval  service  ;  he  spoke  and  voted  for  the  Whig  Tariff  of  1842, 
which  but  for  his  support  would  have  been  lost.  He  fearlessly  antagonized  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas,  and  predicted  that  it  would  result  in  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  or  in 
protracted  civil  war — a  prophecy  whose  fulfilment  he  lived  long  enough  to  witness.  In 
the  bright  galaxy  of  Senatorial  talent  by  which  he  was  surrounded  his  own  rank  and  stand- 
ing were  conspicuous  and  enduring. 

As  a  lawyer  he  was  deservedly  held  in  the  highest  estimation.  Daniel  Webster  being 
associated  with  him  as  counsel  in  a  celebrated  case  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States,  treated  him  with  extraordinary  and  sincere  deference,  in  view  of  his  knowledge  and 
abilities.  In  the  comprehensive  and  far-reaching  railroad  enterprises  of  Maine  he  was 
prominent  and  influential.  He  realized  the  necessity  of  these  highways  of  commerce  and 
travel  to  arrest  depletion  of  population,  and  to  promote  the  prosperity  and  development  of 
his  native  State.  Circumstances  are  not  always  controllable,  and  particularly  by  members 
of  corporations ;  and  rival  local  interests  in  railroad  matters  were  adverse  to  the  immediate 
pecuniary  interests  of  Mr.  Williams.  He  lost  large  sums  of  money  in  the  original  con- 
struction of  railroads  in  Maine,  but,  looking  at  the  result  in  the  general  good  accomplished, 
he  afterward  said,  "  I  do  not,  on  the  whole,  regret  it.    I  doubt  if  my  time  and  money 
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could  have  accomplished  so  much  good  in  any  other  way."  This  is  the  reflection  of  a  wise 
man,  who  measures  life  and  its  relations  by  infinitely  higher  than  perishable  monetary 
standards.  In  September,  1861,  he  sold  all  his  railroad  interests,  and  once  more  became 
free  from  perplexing  cares. 

But  new  duties  still  awaited  him.  In  October  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  Com- 
missioner of  Maine  to  Washington,  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  coast  defences  for  the  loyal 
States.  The  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  was  one  result  of  his  mission.  His  bodily 
strength  at  this  time  had  suffered  but  little  impairment,  his  mental  powers  none  at  all. 
This  visit  to  Washington  was  his  last  public  service,  the  graceful  rounding  off  of  a  long 
life  of  public  usefulness  and  duty,  and  was  wholly  acceptable  to  the  Legislature  and 
Governor  of  Maine,  as  also  to  the  National  Government. 

Returning  from  a  journey  to  Boston,  July  4,  1862,  his  friends  were  for  the  first  time 
admonished  of  his  failing  strength.  He  soon  perceived  this  himself,  and  said,  "  I  fail  to 
regain  my  strength,  and  I  do  not  know  as  I  desire  to."  He  died  July  25,  1862.  Calm 
and  unruffled,  as  in  the  days  of  his  manly  strength,  he  cheerfully  awaited  the  summons  of 
death  with  the  dignity  of  a  philosopher  and  the  meekness  of  a  Christian. 

As  citizen,  neighbor,  and  friend,  his  life  had  been  most  exemplary.  "  The  care  of 
schools,  the  education  of  the  young,  the  opening  of  highways,  the  establishment  of  lines 
of  communication  by  means  of  stage-coaches  and  of  steamboats,  before  the  advent  of  rail- 
ways, were  among  the  matters  carefully  looked  after  by  him  ;  as  well  as  the  building  of 
churches,  hotels,  and  other  public  edifices.  He  was  an  advocate,  and  an  exemplar  too,  of 
the  doctrine  of  encouragement  to  home  industry,  in  the  building  of  foundries,  factories, 
and  other  works  for  employing  capital  and  labor.  His  fine  physical  organization,  the 
labors  of  his  early  life,  his  cheerful  spirit,  temperate  habits,  moral  culture,  promptitude, 
thoroughness,  and  love  of  system  and  order,  and  his  extraordinary  self-reliance  and  self- 
control,  were  all  elements  of  his  splendid  success  in  life.  His  home  was  the  most  charm- 
ing theatre  of  all  his  virtues.  There  his  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  shone  with  most 
benign  lustre.  In  religious  belief  and  association  Mr.  Williams  was  a  Unitarian,  and  he 
was  a  liberal  supporter  of  the  Unitarian  Church.  He  was  a  kindly  and  generous  but 
often  secret  helper  of  others  who  were  struggling  with  adversity  or  difficulty.  With  every 
opportunity  for  self-indulgence,  he  maintained  to  the  last  the  virtues  of  an  almost  austere 
simplicity,  with  the  wisest  private  and  public  generosity,  realizing  the  measure  of  Solon's 
rule,  that  he  to  whom  Divinity  continues  happiness  unto  the  end,  we  call  happy. 

Reuel  Williams  was  married  on  the  19th  of  November,  1807,  to  Sarah  Lowell, 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  Daniel  Cony  of  Augusta.  Of  their  nine  children, — one  son  and 
eight  daughters, — five  survived  the  death  of  their  honored  sire. 
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RADBURY,  JAMES  WARE,  Lawyer  and   ex-United  States  Senator, 
Augusta,  Maine. 

The  common  ancestor  of  the  Bradbury  family  in  America,  was 
Thomas,  who  was  born  in  the  County  of  Essex  in  old  England,  baptized 
in  the  church  of  Wicken  Bonant,  February  28,  161 1,  and  came  to  New 
England  as  the  agent  of  Ferdinando  Gorges  about  the  year  1634.  He  first  came  to 
Agamenticus,  now  York,  in  the  District  of  Maine,  married  Mary  Perkins  of  Ipswich, 
and  settled  in  Salisbury,  Massachusetts,  about  the  year  1636.  He  was  made  a  Free- 
man by  taking  the  required  oath  in  1639,  and  Representative  to  the  General  Court 
in  1 65 1,  '52,  '56,  '57,  '60,  '61,  and  '66.  He  was  subsequently  chosen  Recorder  of  the 
County  Court,  and  his  volumes  of  records  which  are  still  extant  are  models  of  neat- 
ness and  accuracy.  July  28,  1692,  he  placed  upon  the  records  of  the  court  an  origi- 
nal and  noble  vindication  of  his  wife  from  the  charge  of  witchcraft.  This  was  after 
the  execution  of  Rev.  Mr.  Burroughs,  when  a  large  number  of  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants of  Salem  had  fallen  under  the  charge.  He  had  ten  children,  from  whom  the  different 
families  of  Bradbury  in  this  country  are  descended.  His  oldest  son,  Wymond,  married 
Sarah,  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Robert  Pike,  who  in  many  respects  was  the  fore- 
most man  of  his  time.  While  zealous  in  the  support  of  Christianity,  he  opposed 
ecclesiastical  tyranny,  stoutly  resisted  the  persecution  of  the  Quakers,  and  the  mad  de- 
lusion that  led  to  the  prosecutions  for  witchcraft. 

Wymond  Bradbury  had  eight  children.  The  first,  Wymond,  Jr.,  was  born  May 
13,  1669.  He  married  Maria,  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Cotton  of  Plymouth,  and  re- 
moved to  York,  Maine.  Their  third  son,  John,  born  September  9,  1697,  became  a 
distinguished  man  in  his  day,  a  ruling  spirit  in  the  Church,  and  was  generally  known 
as  "The  Elder."  He  married  Abigail  Young,  and  their  oldest  child.  Cotton,  was  born 
October  8,  1722. 

John  Bradbury,  "The  Elder,"  was  an  ardent  Whig  before  and  at  the  time  of 
the  War  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  several  times  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council,  Judge  of  Probate,  Judge 
of  the  County  Court,  and  it  was  said  of  him  that  he  ruled  both  the  church  and 
the  minister.  While  he  was  a  Whig,  his  minister  strongly  sympathized  with  the 
Government,  and  called  himself  loyal,  although  the  Whigs  called  him  a  Tory.  It 
is  related  that  on  a  certain  occasion,  prior  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  the 
minister  preached  a  sermon  upon  "  Filial  Obedience,"  and  when  near  its  close  he 
paused,  and  said,  "  Application ;  England  is  the  mother ;  the  Colonies  are  the 
daughters."     The   Elder  sitting  in  front  of  the^ pulpit,  rapped  with  his  cane  and 
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cried  out,  "  None  of  that,  sir."  The  minister  paused  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
plucked  up  courage  to  begin  again,  "  England  is  the  mother ;  the  Colonies  are  the 
daughters;"  whereupon  the  Elder  sprang  to  his  feet  and  cried  out,  "None  of  that, 
sir.  Sit  down,  sir,"  with  such  tone  and  emphasis  that  the  parson,  who  knev/  that 
the  congregation  were  largely  with  the  Elder,  took  his  seat  without  further  delay. 

Theophilus,  a  brother  of  the  "  Elder,"  married  Ann  Woodman,  and  was  the  father 
of  Judge  Theophilus,  who  was  educated  by  his  uncle  Jabez,  who  resided  in  Boston. 

Cotton  Bradbury,  before  mentioned,  married  Ruth  Ware,  and  their  eighth  child, 
James,  was  born  April  21,  1772.  This  James  was  the  father  of  James  Ware,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch.  He  was  born  in  the  town  of  York,  where  he  obtained  a  good  educa- 
tion by  availing  himself  of  such  advantages  as  the  times  offered,  and  studied  medicine 
in  his  native  town.  In  1800  he  settled  in  Parsonsfield  and  established  himself  in  his 
profession,  where  he  continued  in  extensive  and  successful  practice  for  upwards  of  forty 
years.  It  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  men  to  have  aided  in  their  professional  life  so  large  a 
number  of  honorable  members  of  the  profession  as  did  Dr.  Bradbury.  A  list  was  shown 
the  writer  of  some  fourteen  young  gentlemen  who  commenced  and  pursued  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  their  medical  studies  with  him,  several  of  whom  achieved  much 
distinction  in  their  profession.  In  1801  Dr.  Bradbury  married  Mrs.  Ann  Mouiton, 
daughter  of  Deacon  Samuel  Mouiton,  who  came  from  Newburyport  to  Parsonsfield  in 
1784,  and  widow  of  William  Mouiton,  a  distant  relative  of  her  father,  who  had  one 
son,  Alvah  Mouiton,  who  became  a  highly  successful  physician  and  settled  in  Ossipee, 
New  Hampshire,  and  reared  a  large  family  remarkable  for  their  intelligence  and  success. 
By  this  marriage  Dr.  Bradbury  had  three  children,  namely,  James  W.,  Samuel  M.,  and 
and  Clarissa  Ann.  His  wife  died  in  1835.  He  married  again  in  1837,  and  by  this  wife  had 
one  son,  Cotton  M.  The  subject  of  this  notice,  James  W.  Bradbury,  was  born  in  Par- 
sonsfield, attended  the  public  schools  in  his  native  town,  for  a  term  or  two  the  acade- 
mies at  Saco,  Limerick,  and  Effingham,  New  Hampshire,  and  then  fitted  for  college  at 
Gorham,  under  Preceptor  Nason.  He  entered  the  Sophomore  Class  at  Bowdoin  College 
in  the  autumn  of  1822,  and  was  graduated  in  1825.  In  that  somewhat  celebrated  class 
were  Longfellow,  Little,  Hawthorne,  Cilley,  Abbott,  Cheever,  and  others  who  became 
men  of  note.  Josiah  Stover  Little,  by  common  consent,  took  the  first  rank  for  scholar- 
ship in  the  class.  At  Commencement  there  were  three  English  orations  assigned  to  the 
class :  Little  had  the  Valedictory,  and  Longfellow  and  Bradbury  had  the  other  two. 

After  graduating,  Mr.  Bradbury  was  Preceptor  of  the  Hallowell  Academy  for  a  year. 
At  that  time  the  society  in  Hallowell  was  cultivated  and  literary  much  beyond  what  is 
usually  found  in  places  of  its  situation  and  size.  Dr.  Benjamin  Vaughan,  formerly  a 
Member  of  the  English  Parliament,  had  removed  from  London  and  taken  up  his 
residence  there,  and  he  and  his  family  gave  a  tone  to  society,  and  the  good  Doctor 
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was  ever  trying  to  do  some  kind  act  to  improve  the  condition  of  all  classes.  After 
a  year  at  Hallowell,  Mr.  Bradbury  entered  upon  the  study  of  law  with  Rufus  Mclntire  of 
Parsonsfield ;  after  a  year  here  he  entered  the  office  of  Ether  and  John  Shepley,  and 
completed  his  studies  with  them.  Ether  Shepley  was  afterward  the  distinguished  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Maine,  and  John  the  Reporter  of  Decisions. 
At  the  close  of  the  three  years,  which  was  the  time  then  required  for  the  study  of  the  profes- 
sion of  law,  there  was  an  interval  of  three  months  before  a  term  of  the  court  at  which  he 
could  be  admitted,  and  Mr.  Bradbury  went  to  Effingham,  New  Hampshire,  in  the  autumn 
of  1829,  and  opened  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  teachers.  The  notice  of  so  novel  a 
school  brought  in  a  large  class, — some  fifty  or  more, — who  were  instructed  for  the  term  ; 
substantially  the  same  mode  of  teaching  being  introduced  that  has  since  been  adopted  in 
our  normal  schools.  Most  of  the  pupils  had  taught  school,  or  contemplated  doing  so 
immediately.  They  were  all  put  into  one  class,  and  drilled  daily  in  the  methods  re- 
commended to  be  employed  in  instructing  in  all  the  branches  then  taught  in  the 
common-schools.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  normal  school  taught  in  New  Eng- 
land. At  any  rate,  Mr.  Bradbury  had  never  heard  of  one  at  that  time,  and  the 
importance  of  such  schools  was  forced  upon  him  while  visiting  the  public  schools 
of  the  period. 

In  1830  Mr.  Bradbury  came  to  Augusta,  which  had  but  a  short  time  previous  been 
made  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  opened  an  office  for  the  practice  of  the  law.  At  that 
time  the  bar  of  Kennebec  County  was  perhaps  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  State  ;  contain- 
ing many  distinguished  names,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Reuel  Williams,  Peleg 
Sprague,  George  Evans,  Frederick  Allen,  Timothy  Boutelle,  Samuel  Wells,  William 
Emmons,  H.  W.  Fuller,  and  Hiram  Belcher.  To  obtain  foothold  in  a  field  so  occupied 
required  not  only  ability,  but  labor  and  untiring  effort.  He  was  devoted  to  his  profession, 
and  by  close  attention  to  business  he  succeeded,  by  the  commencement  of  1834,  in  secur- 
ing a  large  and  remunerative  practice,  which  continued  undiminished  until  he  was  elected 
to  the  U.  S.  Senate  in  1846.  During  these  sixteen  years  he  has  often  said,  in  the  hearing 
of  the  writer,  that  he  thought  he  worked  harder  than  any  other  man  on  the  Kennebec. 
The  business  of  his  office  was  probably  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  State.  He  was  con- 
stantly employed  from  morning  till  night  on  consultations  and  office  business,  and  in  the 
numerous  trials  before  the  jury  and  the  court  arising  from  his  extensive  practice.  As  an 
attorney  his  business  best  showed  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held.  He  was  a  sound 
and  discriminating  lawyer,  a  skilful  and  eloquent  advocate,  who  never  failed  to  do  justice 
to  the  cause  of  his  client.  In  1833  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Horatio  Bridge, 
which  continued  for  a  year,  when  Mr.  Bridge  left  the  practice  for  other  pursuits.  In  1838 
Richard  D.  Rice,  afterward  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Maine,  entered  his 
office  as  a  student ;  and  upon  his  admission  to  the  bar,  so  extensive  was  Mr.  Bradbury's 
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practice,  that  he  admitted  him  into  partnership  under  the  firm-name  of  Bradbury  &  Rice. 
This  partnership  continued  until  1848,  when  Mr.  Rice  was  appointed  by  Governor  Dana 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  from  which  place  he  was  soon  appointed  one  of  the 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 

Upon  the  appointment  of  Judge  Rice  to  a  seat  on  the  bench,  Mr.  Bradbury  took  into 
partnership  Lot  M.  Morrill,  Esq.,  who  had  recently  come  to  Augusta  from  Readfield. 
This  partnership  of  Bradbury  &  Morrill  continued  for  some  years,  and  until  Mr.  Morrill 
was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate.  In  1856  Joseph  H.  Meserve,  Esq.,  was  admitted  as  the 
junior  member  of  the  firm.  He  was  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  but  died  in  1864,  when 
James  W.  Bradbury,  Jr.,  became  a  member  of  the  firm  with  his  father,  who  had  kept  up 
his  business  largely  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  his  son  in  the  profession.  The  son  was 
a  young  man  of  excellent  character,  and  had  the  confidence  of  the  community  in  a  remark- 
able degree.    His  early  death  in  1876  was  a  crushing  blow  to  the  family. 

When  Mr.  Bradbury  came  to  Augusta  in  1830,  in  order  to  enable  himself  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  people  of  the  State,  he  took  the  editorship  of  the  Maine  Patriot 
for  one  year.    The  paper  was  Democratic  in  sentiment,  and  Mr.  Bradbury  commenced  life 
and  has  always  remained  from  conviction  and  principle  a  decided  Democrat.    He  believes 
that  a  strict  adherence  to  Democratic  principles,  as  expounded  by  the  fathers  and  as  exem- 
pHfied  by  the  general  policy  of  Democratic  administrations,  is  best  calculated  to  secure  the 
rights  of  the  people  and  the  permanency  of  the  Union.    While  openly  and  firmly  maintain- 
ing his  own  views  on  political  questions,  he  always  conceded  the  equal  right  of  others,  and 
his  social  relations  were  never  disturbed  on  account  of  difference  of  political  opinion.  He 
never  allowed  politics  to  interfere  with  business.    In  1835  he  was  appointed  attorney  for 
the  county  by  Governor  Dunlap,  and  held  the  office  for  four  years,  as  it  was  an  office  in 
the  line  of  his  profession,  and  an  aid  rather  than  impediment  to  a  young  lawyer  in  the  way  of 
his  business.    From  the  time  of  settling  in  Augusta  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  political 
movements  of  the  day,  and  especially  in  organizing  and  harmonizing  the  political  forces  of 
his  party  in  the  county  and  in  the  State.    When  the  contest  arose  between  the  Jackson 
Democrats  who  supported  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  the  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  Mr.  Bradbury 
took  a  decided  stand  in  favor  of  the  former.    He  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Baltimore 
Convention  in  1844,  in  which  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  a  decided  majority, 
but  not  the  necessary  two  thirds  required  under  the  rules  to  make  a  nomination.  They 
determined,  however,  if  Mr.  Van  Buren  could  not  be  nominated,  that  they  and  not  their 
opponents  in  the  convention,  should  make  the  selection.    After  a  struggle  which  lasted 
for  days,  they  presented  the  name  of  James  K.  Polk,  which  was  received  with  great 
demonstrations  of  joy,  and  he  was  at  once  nominated  by  the  convention  and  elected  by  the 
people  over  Henry  Clay,  the  ablest  and  most  popular  candidate  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of 
the  National  Republican  Party.    During  the  canvass  Mr.  Bradbury  departed  from  his 
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usual  custom,  and  left  his  office  to  take  the  stump  for  Mr.  Polk,  speaking  often  and  in 
different  parts  of  the  State.  The  admission  of  Texas  was  the  leading  issue  between  the 
parties,  and  he  urged  strongly  the  admission  to  prevent  this  section  of  the  country  from 
coming  under  British  influence.  The  organization  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  State 
for  that  campaign  was  largely  due  to  his  efforts.  We  can  now  see  that  if  Texas  had  been 
an  independent  nation,  with  a  flag  of  her  own  under  the  patronage  of  England,  our  late 
civil  war  might  have  had  a  very  different  termination.  Time  has  shown  the  wisdom  of  the 
policy  that  secured  that  vast  domain  to  the  Union. 

At  the  session  of  the  Maine  Legislature  of  1846,  Mr.  Bradbury  was  chosen  U.  S. 
Senator  for  the  term  commencing  March  4,  1847.  He  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate, 
December  10,  1847,  at  the  commencement  of  the  session.  Thirteen  days  after,  his  col- 
league, Hon.  John  Fairfield,  fell  a  victim  to  a  hazardous  surgical  operation,  and  on  the  27th 
of  December  Mr.  Bradbury  announced  his  death  to  the  Senate  and  pronounced  a  fitting 
eulogium  upon  his  life  and  character.  Mr.  Bradbury's  entrance  into  the  Senate  happened 
at  a  very  interesting  period  of  our  history,  whether  we  regard  the  composition  of  the  Senate 
or  the  subjects  presented  for  discussion  and  action,  Among  the  members  of  the  Senate 
were  Webster,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Benton,  Cass,  Douglas,  Seward,  Chase,  and  other  names  of 
great  distinction.  Foremost  among  them  were  Webster,  Clay,  and  Calhoun,  differing 
from  each  other,  yet  each  of  such  surpassing  intellect  and  power  as  is  only  to  be  found  in 
the  lapse  of  centuries.  The  massive  power,  the  persuasive  eloquence,  clear  perception,  and 
strong  will  of  the  popular  leader ;  and  the  subtle  skill,  and  rapid,  condensed  reasoning  of  the 
logician,  were  seen  in  these  mighty  men  in  their  greatest  perfection.  When  Mr.  Bradbury 
took  his  seat  in  the  Senate  the  Mexican  War  was  raging,  and  he  gave  his  hearty  support 
to  President  Polk's  Administration  in  all  its  measures  to  sustain  and  strengthen  our  army 
then  in  the  heart  of  Mexico,  surrounded  by  vastly  more  numerous  hostile  forces.  Strange 
as  it  may  now  appear,  the  addition  of  ten  regiments  to  our  small  army  was  stoutly  resisted 
by  the  opponents  of  the  Administration,  and  in  the  House  there  were  those  who  refused 
J  to  vote  supplies  to  our  army  in  the  field.  Mr.  Wyman  B.  S.  Moor  was  appointed  by  the 
Governor  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Fairfield,  until  a  successor  should 
be  elected  by  the  Legislature.  The  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico  was 
strongly  opposed,  and  came  near  being  defeated.  Mr.  Bradbury  and  his  colleague,  Mr. 
Moor,  both  advocated  and  sustained  the  ratification,  and  the  measure  was  finally  secured. 
Mexico  was  then  in  so  disturbed  and  distracted  a  condition  that,  if  the  treaty  had  been 
rejected,  it  was  feared  that  not  only  the  Administration  but  the  Government  of  that  coun- 
try would  have  gone  to  pieces.  Mr.  Bradbury  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Printing,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Claims,  and  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  He 
continued  to  serve  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  the  close  of  his  term.  It  was  then  not 
only  an  important,  but  a  laborious  position,  as  that  committee  for  a  long  time  had  no  clerk, 
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and  the  docket  had  to  be  kept  and  the  bills  drawn  by  the  members.  A  large  share  of  the 
real  work  of  Congress  is  done  by  the  committees,  of  which  the  members  who  make  long 
speeches  sometimes  do  a  very  small  part.  During  all  his  term  of  service  Mr.  Bradbury 
did  not  shrink  from  doing  his  full  share  of  the  work. 

The  slavery  question  began  more  and  more  to  excite  the  attention  of  Congress,  upon 
the  attempt  to  form  Governments  for  the  territory  acquired  from  Mexico.  The  Senate 
claimed  that  the  Territories  were  the  common  property  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  they  had  the  right  to  migrate  into  them  with  their  families,  including  their 
slaves,  and  that  Congress  had  no  right  to  deprive  them  of  this  privilege.  This  was  met  by 
the  denial  of  the  right  of  the  citizens  of  any  State  to  carry  their  local  laws  into  the  Terri- 
tories, and  the  assertion  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  therein.  A  select 
committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  in  July,  1848,  by  its  chairman.  Senator  Clayton, 
reported  a  bill  to  establish  the  Territorial  Governments  of  Oregon,  California,  and  New 
Mexico.  This  bill  led  to  a  long  discussion,  in  which  the  leading  members  of  the  Senate 
took  part.  Mr.  Bradbury  opposed  the  bill  on  the  ground  that  it  avoided  the  question  as 
to  whether  Congress  had  or  had  not  the  power  to  legislate  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  in 
the  Territories ;  and  instead,  presented  a  different  issue,  namely,  whether  slavery  can  go 
into  the  Territories  in  the  absence  and  not  in  the  face  of  a  law  of  Congress ;  also  because 
■  it  devolved  upon  the  court  the  discussion  of  questions  that  properly  belonged  to  Congress 
to  determine,  throwing  upon  that  tribunal  responsibilities  that  do  not  properly  belong  to 
it,  and  left  the  real  question  unsettled.  He  wished  to  have  the  contro'^^ersy  ended,  and 
this  bill  would  fail  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Bradbury  ever  regarded  the  Administration  of  President  Polk  as  one  of  the  most 
important  in  our  history.  It  was  during  this  Administration  that  Texas  was  added  to  the 
Union,  and  we  acquired  by  the  treaty  with  Mexico  the  Territory  of  California  and  New 
Mexico,  out  of  which  several  States  have  already  been  formed,  embracing  in  all  an  area  of 
imperial  dimensions  containing  about  nine  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  rich  in  agricul- 
tural and  mineral  resources,  and  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  the  present  area  of  the 
thirteen  original  States. 

In  the  campaign  of  1848  General  Taylor  was  elected  President.  During  the  contest 
his  friends  had  called  out  from  him  letters  upon  the  subject  of  proscription  of  officers  on 
account  of  their  political  opinions,  in  which  he  declared  that,  in  case  of  his  election,  he 
would  remove  no  person  from  office  on  account  of  his  politics.  Soon  after  his  induction 
into  the  office  of  President,  systematic,  wholesale  removals  were  made  in  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  Departments.  In  December,  1849,  Mr.  Bradbury  introduced  a  resolve  that  the 
President  be  requested  to  cause  to  be  laid  before  the  Senate  all  the  changes  which  had 
been  filed  or  proposed  in  any  of  the  Departments  against  individuals  who  had  been 
removed  from  office  since  the  previous  4th  of  March,  with  a  specification  of  the  cases, 
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if  any,  in  which  the  officers  charged  had  had  the  opportunity  to  be  heard,  and  a  statement 
of  the  number  of  removals  under  each  Department.  This  resolution  led  to  protracted 
debate,  in  which  Smith  of  Connecticut  and  Ewing  of  Ohio  took  a  leading  part  in  defence 
of  the  Administration.  Mr.  Bradbury  made  an  elaborate  speech  on  the  subject,  show- 
ing in  detail  the  practices  of  different  Administrations  in  respect  to  proscription  of 
their  political  opponents,  the  number  of  offices  held  by  each  party  under  different 
Administrations,  and  the  number  of  removals  made  under  Presidents  Jackson,  Van  Buren, 
Harrison,  and  Tyler.  The  object  of  this  discussion  was  to  vindicate  the  Democratic 
Party  from  the  charge  of  proscription — which  was  most  emphatically  accomplished,  the 
recof ds  showing  that  the  Democratic  Administrations  had  been  much  less  proscriptive  than 
those  of  their  opponents,  and  that  it  was  not  the  Democratic  Party  but  their  opponents  that 
were  in  practice  the  party  of  proscription.  The  letters  of  General  Taylor  and  the  practice 
under  his  Administration  were  held  up  side  by  side  in  striking  contrast. 

Mr.  Bradbury's  experience  on  the  Committee  of  Claims  showed  him  the  necessity  of 
having  some  tribunal  to  investigate  the  claims  made  upon  the  Government,  where  the 
evidence  in  support  of  them  should  be  taken  upon  notice,  and  an  opportunity  for  cross- 
examination,  instead  of  mere  ex-parte  affidavits  of  unknown  deponents,  often  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  claim  agent.  Early  in  1849  he  introduced  a  resolution  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Board  of  Commissioners.  When  the  subject  was  before  the  Senate  in  1850,'  he 
offered,  by  way  of  amendment  to  the  bill  reported  by  the  committee  on  his  resolution,  a  care- 
fully prepared  bill,  with  all  the  guards  requisite  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Government, 
which  was  accepted  and  passed  the  Senate,  but  did  not  pass  the  House  at  that  session. 
The  bill  establishing  the  Court  of  Claims  grew  out  of  this,  and  is  substantially  the  same. 

Mr.  Clay  returned  to  the  Senate  near  the  close  of  1849,  when  the  agitation  upon  the 
slavery  question  had  become  more  intense,  and  Congress  had  been  unable  to  agree  upon 
governments  for  the  Territories.  The  more  conservative  had  tried  in  vain  to  secure  an 
adjustment,  while  the  extremists  from  the  North  and  South  would  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  short  of  their  utmost  demands,  Mr.  Clay,  appreciating  the  danger,  attempted  to 
bring  about  a  compromise.  A  large  committee  was  appointed,  from  -which  Mr.  Clay 
reported  a  bill  covering  the  matter  in  controversy,  including  an  adjustment  of  the 
boundaries  of  Texas  and  the  payment  by  the  United  States  for  territory  claimed  by  and 
relinquished  by  her  to  the  United  States.  This  bill  was  assailed  by  the  Senators  holding 
extreme  views,  both  from  the  North  and  the  South.  It  was  claimed  by  the  latter  that 
everything  of  importance  was  conceded  to  the  North,  and  that  there  was  hardly  enough 
left  to  the  South  to  save  her  honor.  When  the  time  for  final  action  arrived,  it  was  found 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  Senators  were  in  favor  of  the  bill  to  secure  its  passage, 
excepting  upon  the  amount  of  indemnity  to  be  paid  to  Texas  for  the  release  of  her  terri- 
tory under  the  proposed  boundary.    This  disagreement  blocked  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
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Mr.  Bradbury  proposed  an  amendment  to  obviate  the  difficulty,  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners  to  meet  commissioners  appointed  on  the  part  of  Texas,  and  agree 
upon  a  boundary  and  equivalents,  which,  when  adopted  by  Congress,  should  be  conclusive. 
After  a  warm  debate  the  amendment  was  agreed  to  by  a  close  vote.  After  its  adoption, 
Mr.  Pierce  of  Maryland,  who  had  professed  to  be  a  friend  of  the  Conference  Bill,  moved 
to  strike  out  the  section  to  which  this  clause  had  been  added,  and  by  his  vote  succeeded 
in  carrying  it,  thus  putting  everything  afloat  again.  But  for  this  strange  action  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland,  the  compromise  would  have  passed  at  once,  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Bradbury,  which  removed  all  the  obstacles  in  the  way. 

Mr.  Bradbury  supported  Mr.  Clay's  compromise  measures  from  the  conviction  that 
they  were  proper  in  themselves,  and  were  a  peaceable  adjustment  of  matters  in  controversy, 
and  secured  to  the  North  the  advantages  to  which  it  was  entitled.  It  is  a  significant  fact 
that  while  Jefferson  Davis,  Mason,  Hunter,  and  others  entered  their  protest  upon  the 
records  of  the  Senate  against  the  adjustment  measures  as  conceding  everything  to  the 
North,  Mr.  Webster  was  denounced  at  the  time  for  his  support  of  them  as  a  dishonorable 
concession  to  the  South.  During  the  intense  excitement  in  Congress,  when  the  crisis  was 
alarming,  the  friends  of  the  measure  often  met  for  consultation.  These  conferences  led 
Mr.  Bradbury  to  entertain  the  highest  regard  for  the  genuine  patriotism  of  Mr.  Webster 
and  Mr.  Clay.  Subsequent  events,  ten  years  later,  proved  that  these  great  statesmen  did 
not  over-estimate  the  danger.  They  unquestionably  acted  with  Douglas,  Cass,  and  others 
from  the  highest  dictates  of  patriotism.  Mr.  Bradbury  has  often  said  that  he  regarded 
Mr.  Webster's  speech  of  March  7,  1850,  as  the  most  patriotic  act  of  his  life. 

In  1852  Mr.  Bradbury  was  upon  a  special  committee  on  French  Spoliations,  and  had 
charge  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate  "to  provide  for  the  ascertainment  and  satisfaction  of 
claims  of  American  citizens  for  spoliation  committed  by  the  French  prior  to  the  year 
1800."  The  bill  was  strenuously  opposed  by  Senator  Felch  of  Michigan,  and  others,  and 
Mr.  Bradbury  made  an  able  and  elaborate  speech  in  reply.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
large  majority.  With  much  labor  and  preparation,  Mr.  Bradbury  secured  the  passage  of 
a  bill  to  indemnify  Maine  and  Massachusetts  for  having  conveyed  to  settlers  this  side  of 
the  new  boundary-line  of  Maine  under  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  who  had  received  their 
grants  from  the  British  Government,  to  enable  the  United  States  to  fulfil  its  treaty  obliga- 
tions that  such  titles  should  be  made  good.  The  States  had  gone  on  and  made  the  con- 
veyances, thereby  fulfilling  the  treaty  obligations  of  the  nation  before  they  received  their 
pay,  and  it  was  urged  that  they  were  estopped  by  their  deed ;  but  Congress,  upon  under- 
standing the  question,  refused  to  take  such  an  advantage.  Mr,  Bradbury  found  that 
Maine  had  received  no  interest  on  money  advanced  by  her  in  1839-40,  during  the 
"  Aroostook  War,"  in  discharge  of  duties  that  pertained  to  the  United  States,  and  a  bill 
was  reported  for  its  payment. 
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When  the  bill  for  the  apportionment  of  Representatives  to  Congress,  under  the  new 
Census,  was  under  consideration,  the  Census  had  been  so  defectively  taken  in  California  that 
a  majority  of  the  committee  reported  in  favor  of  reducing  the  number  of  Representatives 
from  two  to  one,  although  that  State  had  been  rapidly  increasing  in  population  since  her 
admission  to  the  Union.  The  States  having  the  largest  surplus  were  strenuous  to  hold  on 
to  the  fractions  and  secure  the  additional  member,  but  Mr.  Bradbury  opposed  reducing 
California  on  account  of  the  neglect  of  Government  officers,  and  by  means  of  a  good  deal 
of  effort  prevented  the  contemplated  injustice.  It  was  through  his  efforts  that  the  first 
appropriation  was  made  by  Congress  for  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Kennebec  River. 
He  was  an  active  member  during  his  entire  term  of  service  in  the  Senate,  looking  carefully 
after  the  interests  of  his  constituents  and  of  the  public.  Upon  committees  and  in  the 
Senate  he  was  always  at  his  post,  a  hard-working  and  useful  member.  He  was  a  ready 
debater  and  a  good  speaker,  who  skilfully  presented  the  strong  points  of  a  subject  with 
great  clearness  and  force.  He  declined  to  be  a  candidate  for  re-election,  and  at  the  close 
of  his  term  he  returned  to  private  life  and  the  practice  of  his  profession,  entirely  satisfied 
with  his  official  participation  in  public  affairs.  While  grateful  to  his  constituency  for 
having  conferred  on  him  so  honorable  a  position,  he  determined  not  to  avail  himself  of  so 
long  a  continuance  in  public  life  as  to  create  such  taste  for  office  as  is  apt  to  leave  one 
unhappy  out  of  it,  and  break  up  business  relations  at  home.  With  no  desire  for  any  office 
since  his  retirement  from  Congress,  Mr.  Bradbury  has  devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of 
his  profession  and  attention  to  his  private  affairs.  He  believes  in  the  necessity  of  occupa- 
tion and  the  use  of  one's  faculties,  and  hence  he  has  continued  in  the  practice  of  the  law 
until  quite  recently,  and  was  even  engaged  in  the  argument  of  causes  in  the  same  court- 
room where  he  began  to  try  and  argue  them  fifty  years  ago.  Always  faithful  to  his  clients, 
he  was  ever  ready  to  advise  and  promote  a  settlement  between  the  parties  when  it  could 
be  effected  on  fair  principles,  especially  in  family  difficulties,  and  to  avoid  litigation 
about  trifling  matters.  He  and  Henry  W.  Paine,  before  the  removal  of  the  latter  to 
Boston,  were  often  opposed  to  each  other  in  the  trial  of  causes,  and  they  used  to  pride 
themselves  on  saving  their  clients  a  great  deal  of  money  by  waiving  all  matters  of  form,  and 
trying  their  causes  upon  the  substantial  issues  involved.  They  knew  they  could  trust  each 
other,  and  were  personal  friends. 

He  has  ever  kept  up  his  interest  in  Bowdoin  College  ;  was  for  several  years  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  and  since  i860  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
In  1866,  on  the  retirement  of  Judge  Shepley,  he  became  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  He  has  been  an  active  member  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  and  its  Presi- 
dent since  the  death  of  Judge  Bowen  in  1873.  So  early  as  1846  he  obtained  the  favorable 
report  of  a  committee  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  passage  of  an  act  granting  to  the  society 
half  a  township  of  land  to  aid  in  the  general  purposes  of  the  society.    The  sale  of  this  land 
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has  furnished  a  fund  which  has  enabled  the  society  to  go  forward  in  its  work.  He  has 
for  years  been  a  member  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Augusta,  and  interested  in  the 
denomination  at  large.  He  finds  good  men  in  all  denominations  of  Christians,  and  would 
have  them  work  harmoniously  under  their  different  names  and  agencies  in  the  extension  of 
the  pure  principles  taught  by  the  Divine  Founder. 

As  a  citizen,  Mr.  Bradbury  has  ever  taken  an  active  part  in  all  the  public  enterprises  of 
the  day,  and  been  ready  to  devote  time  and  money  for  the  advancement  of  those  calculated 
to  benefit  the  city  of  his  adoption,  and  the  State.  He  early  saw  the  loss  that  would  be 
occasioned  by  the  construction  of  two  parallel  lines  of  railway  near  each  other  through  the 
same  section  of  the  State,  and  made  an  effort  to  avoid  it  by  having  the  line  from  Portland 
running  east  through  the  river  towns  of  Kennebec  County  commenced  in  advance  of  any- 
thing being  done  on  the  other  proposed  line.  He  called  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of 
Augusta,  pointed  out  the  danger,  and  urged  an  immediate  subscription  sufficient  to  justify 
the  commencement  of  the  work.  His  law  partner,  the  late  Judge  Rice,  made  a  hke  appeal 
in  the  paper  of  which  he  was  then  editor.  Had  they  succeeded,  millions  would  have  been 
saved  to  the  people  of  the  State,  and  the  public  better  accommodated  by  a  single  trunk 
line  and  a  sufficient  number  of  branch  roads  as  feeders.  In  the  building  of  the  Kennebec 
and  Portland  Railroad,  and  also  in  the  Somerset  and  Kennebec,  he  took  great  interest,  and 
had  much  to  do  in  influencing  the  legislation  that  insured  their  success.  As  a  director  in 
the  latter  road,  he  aided  in  securing  a  consolidation  of  that  road  with  the  Portland  and 
Kennebec. 

The  good-fortune  of  Mr.  Bradbury  adhered  to  him  in  his  domestic  relations.  He 
married  Miss  Eliza  Ann,  daughter  of  Thomas  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  November  25,  1834.  Mr. 
Smith  was  an  enterprising  and  successful  merchant  of  Augusta.  Mrs.  Bradbury  was  a 
remarkable  woman.  Affectionate,  cheerful,  full  of  energy,  and  possessed  of  great  execu- 
tive ability,  she  was  a  model  wife  and  mother,  and  member  of  society.  They  lived  in 
happy  union  for  upwards  of  forty-four  years,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  her  life  she  enjoyed 
perfect  health.  She  died  suddenly  January  29,  1879,  greatly  lamented  by  her  surviving 
family,  and  deeply  mourned  by  the  whole  community.  The  epitaph  engraved  upon  her 
gravestone  is  only  expressive  of  her  character : 

"  She  Loved  to  do  Good." 
They  had  four  children  :  Henry  Westbrook,  James  Ware,  Jr.,  Thomas  Westbrook  Smith 
and  Charles.  Thomas  W.  died  May  11,  1868,  and  James  W.  September  21,  1876,  both  in 
the  prime  of  life,  and  both  young  men  of  excellent  character  and  full  of  promise.  Henry 
W.  married  Louisa  H.,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Gregorie  of  South  Carolina,  in 
1878.    They  have  one  daughter,  Eliza  Louisa. 
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RIDGE,  JAMES,  of  Augusta,  was  not,  in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  con- 
spicuous as  a  statesman,  a  magistrate,  or  a  politician.  This  sketch  of 
his  life  has  been  written  because,  having  the  advantages  which  social 
position,  education,  and  a  competence  confer,  conceded  ability,  un- 
spotted integrity,  and  the  friendship  of  men  high  in  station,  who  held 
the  staff  of  office  within  his  reach,  he  chose  rather  to  seek  for  happiness  in  the  con- 
tent and  enjoyment  of  home,  the  esteem  of  his  friends  and  neighbors,  and  in  the  consci- 
entious discharge  of  duty  to  God  and  man. 

Notwithstanding  its  brevity,  the  memoir  has  been  framed  under  many  disadvantages. 
Judge  Bridge  kept  no  copies  of  his  own  letters,  and  preserved  very  few  of  those  received 
from  correspondents  :  even  of  those  addressed  by  him  to  his  own  family  not  many  are  now 
to  be  found.  Fire  and  flood  have  been  active  agents  of  destruction ;  but  the  prevailing 
opinion  that  a  letter  once  read  has  fulfilled  its  purpose  has  been  equally  pernicious. 

Mr.  Bridge  was  a  descendant  in  the  sixth  generation  from  "  Deacon  "  John  Bridge,  a 
Puritan,  who  migrated  from  England  in  1631,  and  settled  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  (then 
Newtowne),  in  1632.  So  far  as  known,  he  was  the  progenitor  of  all  persons  bearing  the 
name  of  Bridge  who  early  settled  in  New  England.  His  English  ancestors  have  been 
traced,  save  a  single  missing  link  in  the  chain  (which  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  will  be 
found  by  a  search  in  a  new  direction),  to  Thomas  Bredg,  of  Maiden,  county  of  Essex,  who 
died  in  1440.  In  the  will  of  his  son  John  of  Pagelsham,  proved  in  1530,  his  father's  name 
(with  the  not  uncommon  disregard  of  orthography  in  those  days)  is  written  Bredg,  his  own 
Bredge,  and  one  of  his  son's  Bridge.  The  colonial,  town,  and  parish  records  show  that 
Deacon  Bridge  was  upright,  sagacious,  energetic,  and  influential ;  and  that  he  contributed 
much,  not  only  to  the  outward  prosperity  of  the  towns  of  Cambridge  and  Lexington,  but 
also  not  a  little  to  their  educational  and  religious  privileges.  He  died  in  1665.  His  son 
Mathew,  his  grandson  Mathew  (2d),  and  his  great-grandson  Samuel,  were  all  men  of  mark 
in  their  day  ;  each  and  all,  as  appears  from  many  notes  in  the  local  records,  were  enterpris- 
ing, reputable,  and  leading  citizens,  - 

Edmund  Bridge,  the  son  of  Samuel,  and  the  father  of  James,  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  requires  ampler  notice.  He  was  born  in  Lexington,  August  8,  1739,  and  was 
nurtured  there  ;  he  came  to  the  District  of  Maine  in  1760  ;  purchased  land,  and  built  a  house 
thereon.  He  then  returned  to  Lexington,  married  Phebe  Bowman,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Bowman  of  Westborough,  and  without  delay  they  took  possession  of  their  homestead. 
There  they  lived  nearly  seventy  years,  brought  up  six  sons  and  three  daughters,  and  there 
they  died. 

Pownalboro,  when  incorporated,  enclosed  an  area  of  about  150  square  miles,  embracing 
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the  present  towns  of  Wiscasset,  Dresden,  Alna,  and  Perkins  (or  Swan  Island).  It 
extended  from  the  Kennebec  River  on  the  west  to  the  Sheepscott  on  the  east.  Eastern 
River,  its  banks  the  home  of  the  Bridge  family,  lies  between.  It  had  access  by  the  Ken- 
nebec to  the  northern  settlements,  and  by  it.  Eastern  River,  and  the  Sheepscott  it  reached 
the  sea.  Although  it  had  a  population  larger  than  any  town  in  Lincoln  County  except 
Georgetown,  it  was  sparsely  peopled.  Sullivan,  in  his  History  of  the  District  of  Maine, 
states  that  in  i  764,  as  appears  by  a  census  made  by  the  "  Lords  of  Trade,"  it  had  but  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  inhabitants.  In  March,  1782,  Mr.  Bridge  was  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Hancock  High  Sheriff  of  Lincoln  County,  at  that  time  an  office  of  dignity  and  import- 
ance. The  county  included  a  territory  equal  in  extent  to  both  the  States  of  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island,  and  stretching  out  from  the  sea  at  Pemaquid  Point,  to  the  Canada  line. 
He  held  the  office,  not  only  with  governmental  but  with  popular  approval,  for  nearly  thirty 
years.  He  was  noted  for  vigor  in  action,  integrity,  benevolence,  and  public  spirit.  His  hos- 
pitality was  exceptional :  owing  to  the  times  and  his  position,  greater  demands  were  made 
upon  it  than  was  usual  then  or  would  be  tolerated  now  ;  but  his  open  heart  transformed  a 
burthen  into  an  enjoyment.  Sheriff  Bridge  died  at  Dresden,  in  the  house  he  first  built  and 
where  he  always  lived,  in  September,  1825.  Long  and  laudatory  notices  of  him  may  be 
found  in  North's  History  of  Augusta,  in  "The  Courts  and  Lawyers  of  Maine,"  and  in 
the  newspapers  of  that  day. 

James  Bridge,  the  son  of  Edmund,  was  born  at  Pownalboro,  September  25,  1765. 
Owing  to  the  imperfect  educational  privileges  in  Maine  during  his  childhood,  he  was  sent 
to  Lexington,  where  he  received  such  instruction  from  its  schools  and  clergymen  as  well 
fitted  him  for  Harvard  College,  which  he  entered  in  1783.  He  graduated  in  1787.  He  was 
a  classmate  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  Judge  Putnam,  Judge  Cranch,  and  other  distinguished 
men. 

A  warm  feeling  of  friendship  existed  between  them  long  after  they  left  their  Alma 
Mater,  as  is  pleasantly  manifested  in  letters  now  in  possession  of  the  family.  Mr.  Bridge 
was  the  room-mate  of  Mr.  Adams  in  college,  and  his  fellow-student  in  the  office  of  Judge 
Parsons  at  Newburyport. 

Mr.  Willis,  in  "  The  Courts  and  Lawyers  of  Maine,"  gives  an  accurate  compend  of  the 
professional  life  of  Mr.  Bridge,  which  we  venture  to  reproduce  : 

"On  being  admitted  to  practice  in  1790,  he  first  opened  an  office  at  Bucksport,  on  the  Penobscot, 
but  soon  after  removed  to  Augusta,  where  he  ever  after  lived  ;  he  entered  on  the  profession  witli  the 
reputation  of  being  a  good  scholar,  and  he  soon  acquired  that  of  a  good  lawyer. 

"  The  time  was  remarkably  favorable  for  a  practitioner.  Land  titles  were  then  in  great  confusion  ; 
large  proprietors — absentees — had  neglected  their  estates.  Many  persons  were  coming  into  the  District; 
not  knowing  where  to  apply  to  make  purchases,  they  had  entered  upon  favorable  locations,  and  pitched 
their  habitations  without  title  to  the  land  ;  vexing  questions  were  constantly  arising  in  regard  to  bound- 
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aries,  as  well  as  to  rights  of  title  and  possession.  Into  the  midst  of  this  practice  Mr.  Bridge  entered 
with  intelligence,  zeal,  and  activity  ;  he  acquired  the  confidence  of  landed  proprietors  and  of  the  com- 
munity, and  became  the  leader  of  the  bar.  It  was  pai  ticularly  as  the  agent  and  attorney  of  the  '  Pro- 
prietors of  the  Kennebec  Purchase'  that  his  business  was  extended  and  a  large  property  accumulated. 
He  associated  with  him  in  practice  as  partner  a  young  lawyer  who  had  been  his  student — Reuel  Wil- 
liams, who  laid  in  this  connection  the  foundation  of  a  fortune  and  political  distinction.  Mr.  Bridge  was 
so  much  engrossed  by  professional  duties  for  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  practice,  that  he  did  not 
engage  in  political  life.  In  1789  he  represented  his  town  in  the  Legislature,  probably  with  a  view  to 
effect  the  establishment  of  Kennebec  County,  which  was  separated  from  Lincoln  in  that  year.  He  was 
appointed  the  first  Judge  of  Probate  of  the  county,  which  office  he  resigned  in  1804,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Judge  Daniel  Cony.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  Massachusetts  in  1818  and  18 19, 
and  a  delegate  to  a  convention  which  prepared  the  constitution  of  Maine,  and  one  of  the  committee  to 
draft  that  instrument.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  joint  commissioners  of  Massachusetts  and  Maine 
to  adjust  the  'personal  concerns  of  the  two  States.'  They  made  their  report  thereon  in  May,  1822. 
December  28,  1822,  they  made  a  report  on  the  division  of  the  public  lands  under  the  Act  of  Separation — a 
long  and  able  document ;  and  they  made  a  final  report  of  their  doings  in  May,  1823.  The  office  business 
of  Mr.  Bridge  was  so  extensive  and  lucrative,  that  it  occupied  his  time  too  much  to  enable  him  to  make 
a  distinguished  figure  as  an  advocate.  Yet  he  was  an  easy  and  graceful  speaker,  and  capable  of  taking  a 
high  position  in  that  character  if  he  had  given  attention  to  it.  Not  long  after  his  connection  with  Mr. 
Williams  he  gradually  withdrew  from  the  courts  and  practice,  and  found  sufficient  employment  as 
President  of  the  Augusta  Bank  and  in  the  management  of  his  private  affairs.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  of  the  fifty-four  lawyers  in  practice  in  Maine  in  1800,  forty-nine  were  immigrants  from  other  States. 
Of  the  five  natives.  Judge  Bridge  was  one." 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  abstention  of  Judge  Bridge  from  politics,  when  the 
elements  of  success  in  that  direction  seemed  to  lie  ready  for  his  grasp  :  his  friends  believed 
that  it  was  due  to  a  deliberate  preference  for  a  less  brilliant  and  a  more  tranquil  and  con- 
tented life.  From  1797,  when  the  town  of  Augusta  was  organized,  to  1805  he  was 
necessarily  active  in  town  affairs,  and  was  chosen  for  various  stations  of  trust  about  thirty 
times.    He  then  leisurely  withdrew  from  personal  participation  therein. 

Judge  Bridge  inherited  from  his  ancestors  of  at  least  six  generations  a  sinewy  frame 
and  tall  stature,  and  was  conspicuous  always  for  his  distinguished  mien  Although  stately, 
and  at  times  apparently  austere,  he  had  in  fact  an  unusually  sympathetic  heart,  responding 
not  only  to  human  sorrow,  but  to  acts  of  self-devotion,  to  generous  words,  to  mag- 
nanimous deeds.  No  better  mark  of  his  benignity  could  be  proffered  than  the  mutual 
love  which  existed  between  children  and  himself.  Maintaining  commonly  a  certain 
reserve  in  public,  he  exhibited  to  his  intimate  friends,  and  especially  in  his  own  family-cir- 
cle, those  kindly  traits  which  have  left  so  fond  a  memory  there. 

He  was  a  discriminating  and  assiduous  reader.  For  fifteen  years  of  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  books  were  his  chief  source  of  pleasurable  occupation  ;  his  library  was  small — pos- 
sibly it  contained  not  more  than  one  thousand  volumes,  but  it  was  select,  and  in  constant 
use. 
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In  1797  Judge  Bridge  formed  a  fortunate  and  happy  marriage  with  the  only  daughter 
of  the  Hon.  Joseph  North.  Differing  in  temperament,  there  was  full  accord  in  action. 
Opinions  might  vary,  but  as  the  choice  of  each  was  to  yield  a  preference  rather  than  to 
persist  in  dissent,  harmony  was  the  sure  result.  For  ten  years  of  their  union  Judge 
Bridge  suffered  greatly  from  dyspepsia,  and  not  unfrequently  from  the  melancholy  it 
induces.  The  discretion  and  affectionate  solicitude  of  his  wife  was  then  specially  apparent, 
silently  removing  sources  of  discomfort,  and  taking  upon  herself  so  far  as  she  could  the 
burthen  bearing  so  heavily  upon  him.  Her  cheerfulness  and  vivacity  brightened,  if  it 
could  not  dissipate,  the  cloud  that  darkened  the  evening  of  his  life. 

Her  beautiful  face,  her  joyous  temper,  her  kind  disposition,  and  unbounded  benevo- 
lence are  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  her  few  living  contemporaries  ;  and  these  charac- 
teristics have  been  made  known  to  another  generation  by  their  frequent  mention  of  them. 
One  charity  in  which  Judge  Bridge  and  his  wife  were  greatly  interested  is  of  so  rare 
occurrence  that  we  think  it  worthy  of  notice.  Early  in  the  history  of  Maine,  when  the 
jails  were  often  crowded  with  prisoners,  poor  debtors  as  well  as  criminals,  the  mother  of 
Mrs.  Bridge  instituted  a  gracious  benefaction,  which  her  daughter  accepted  as  a  trust. 

Two  or  three  days  previous  to  the  annual  Thanksgiving,  having  ascertained  the  num- 
ber of  the  prisoners,  she  provided  a  bountiful  repast  for  each,  and  upon  the  morning  of 
that  day  it  was  presented  to  old  and  young,  to  good  and  bad,  alike.  Mrs.  Bridge  inherited 
this  custom  from  her  mother,  and  until  her  death  continued  it ;  as  the  eldest  daughter  was 
married  shortly  before,  and  removed  to  a  distant  State,  the  second  undertook  the 
charge ;  upon  her  marriage  and  removal  the  youngest  assumed  it,  and  in  loving  memory  of 
ancestral  beneficence  has  for  more  than  half  a  century  persevered  in  its  exercise  until  this 
day.  Thus  for  nearly  one  hundred  years  the  seed  that  germinated  in  a  benevolent  heart 
has  borne  perennial  fruit. 

Judge  Bridge  was  a  Christian  without  a  trace  of  bigotry.  At  the  time  he  entered  upon 
active  life  (1795),  and  for  some  years  after,  the  creed  of  Calvin  was  the  prevalent  belief 
in  the  District  of  Maine :  by  many  it  was  considered  the  chief  test  of  a  pious  life.  If  he 
did  not  disavow,  he  did  not  profess  to  believe,  that  system  of  faith.  On  the  contrary,  on 
all  suitable  occasions  he  expressed  more  catholic  views ;  not,  however,  at  variance  with  the 
fundamental  doctrine  now  held  by  nearly  the  whole  body  of  Christians  styled  orthodox. 
His  religious  opinions  were  the  result  of  study  and  reflection  :  having  satisfied  the  de- 
mands of  reason  and  conscience,  he  felt  under  no  obligation  to  revise  his  belief,  or  to 
re-examine  the  evidence  upon  which  it  was  founded,  at  the  demand  of  a  skeptic.  Tolerant 
of  the  opinions  of  others,  he  claimed  a  charitable  construction  of  his  own  :  he  believed 
that  the  careful  nurture  of  his  children,  charity  in  its  broadest  meaning,  and  integrity 
in  all  the  relations  of  life,  were  acceptable  to  God,  if  not  the  essence  of  true  religion. 
Pressing  affairs  incident  to  his  position  may  at  times  have  caused  less  busy  and  more 
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impulsive  persons  to  contrast  their  outward  zeal  with  his  ;  he  might  perhaps  have  answered 
as  did  Henry  IV.  of  France  when  reproached  by  the  Bishops  for  a  seeming  neglect  of 
religious  duties :  "  When  I  am  working  for  the  public,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  leave  God 
for  God." 

In  September,  1812,  he  became  a  member  of  the  church  of  which  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
Tappan  was  pastor.  Judge  Bridge  did  not  fully  concur  in  his  doctrinal  opinions,  but  not- 
withstanding they  were  not  upon  that  point  in  perfect  accord,  the  most  friendly  and 
cordial  relations  ever  existed  between  them. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  afflictive  disease  which  was  the  bane  of  Judge  Bridge's 
life  for  more  than  twenty  years  and  of  which  he  died  in  January,  1834. 

As  it  progressed,  and  when  all  hope  was  abandoned,  his  family  observed  that  his  faith 
grew  firmer  and  his  hope  brightened  as  the  shadows  began  to  fall.  His  youngest  son 
relates  that,  shortly  before  his  death,  while  driving  out  for  the  last  time,  his  father  after 
a  long  silence  repeated,  soliloquizing  :  "  I  am  the  resurrection,  and  the  life  :  he  that 
believeth  in  Me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live  :  and  whosoever  liveth  and 
believeth  in  Me  shall  never  die." 

The  Resurrection  of  Christ  and  the  argument  founded  upon  it  was  the  hope,  the 
expectation,  and  the  sure  trust  upon  which  he  relied.  He  died  with  its  consolations  in  his 
heart  and  upon  his  lips. 

He  left  three  sons  and  three  daughters,  all  living  in  1882. 


ING,  WILLIAM,  of  Bath,  first  Governor  of  Maine.  Born  at  Scarborough, 
Maine,  on  the  9th  of  February,  1768.  He  was  the  seventh  child  of  Rich- 
ard King,  a  wealthy  lumber  exporter  of  that  place,  by  his  second  wife,  Mary, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Blake  of  York.  Richard  King  had  been  a  commissary 
in  the  army  at  Annapolis,  Nova  Scotia,  in  i  744.  After  that  he  established 
himself  in  commercial  business  at  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  from  which  he  removed  to 
Scarborough  in  1 746,  and  again  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  A  portion  of  his  large 
landed  estate  remains  in  possession  of  his  descendants.  Perhaps  no  family  belonging  to 
the  State  has  been  more  prolific  of  distinguished  families  than  his.  Its  women  have  been 
the  Doric  mothers  of  men  of  much  ability  and  usefulness. 

The  early  scholastic  advantages  of  William  King  were  meagre  and  unsatisfactory. 
His  half-brother,  Rufus  King,  was  permitted  to  lay  the  foundations  of  splendid  social  and 
political  eminence  in  the  classic  shades  of  Harvard  College ;  his  own  brother,  Cyrus  King, 
was  provided  with  facilities  for  future  legal  distinction  at  the  bar ;  but  William  was  obliged 
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to  content  himself  with  practical  education  in  the  lumber  manufacture  and  trade.  While 
tending  a  saw-mill  at  Saco  he  was  preparing  to  master  the  occult  art  of  log-rolling,  the 
practice  of  which  has  contributed  so  largely  to  the  success  of  professional  politicians.  The 
defects  of  his  literary  education  were  his  misfortune,  not  his  fault.  His  grammar  and 
rhetoric  were  often  confused  and  blundering,  and  his  orthography  faulty ;  but  his  powers 
of  original  thought  and  reasoning  were  of  the  highest  and  best  class.  Human  nature  was 
the  book  he  studied  most,  and  his  knowledge  of  it  was  exhaustive  and  almost  intuitive. 
Ambitious  he  was  and  had  a  right  to  be,  and  in  seeking  legitimate  objects  his  perseverance 
was  untiring.  Self-reliance  was  one  of  his  marked  characteristics.  He  felt  that  he  must 
be  the  architect  and  builder  of  his  own  fortune.  This  he  was,  and  a  very  forceful  and 
successful  one  too.  In  mercantile  pursuits  he  acquired  a  fortune.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
largest  ship-owners  in  the  United  States.  Building  a  spacious  house  near  the  water's 
edge,  where  he  could  hear  the  mariner's  song  from  his  open  window,  he  could  survey  his 
own  vessels  moored  at  the  wharf. 

In  political  matters  William  King  arrayed  himself  on  the  side  of  the  Democrats. 
His  brothers  were  no  less  prominent  in  the  ranks  of  the  Federalists.  The  difference 
between  his  education  and  theirs  may  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  choice  of  parties, 
and  with  the  consequent  opposition.  He  became  the  leader  of  the  Democracy  in 
Maine.  He  was  the  fly-wheel  that  regulated  all  the  machinery — the  newspaper,  the 
club-room,  caucus,  town  and  State  conventions,  outrunners  for  candidates,  distributors  of 
circulars  and  speeches — of  political  campaigns.  He  knew  how  to  direct  all  move- 
ments in  the  wisest  and  most  effective  manner.  Had  he,  like  his  brothers,  been  blessed 
with  a  first-class  education,  he  might  have  been  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  United 
States.  Endowed  with  the  abilities  and  skill  of  Talleyrand,  he  had  infinitely  more  of  moral 
principle  and  virtue. 

The  mutual  antagonism  of  the  Federalists  and  Democrats  in  Mr.  King's  earlier  career 
was  violent  and  fierce.  In  many  towns  and  villages  there  was  neither  friendly  intercourse 
nor  even  the  courtesies  of  conventionality  between  them.  Houses  were  divided  against 
themselves,  families  were  estranged,  and  burning  hatred  raged  in  the  hearts  of  bitter 
partisans.  Neutrality  was  out  of  the  question.  Society  was  in  a  condition  of  smothered 
civil  war.  The  Embargo  Act  paralyzed  trade,  locked  up  the  ships  in  the  harbors,  and 
filled  the  land  with  doubt  and  dread.  It  brought  poverty  upon  tens  of  thousands,  and 
wealth  to  none  except  a  few  satellites  of  power.  Bath,  in  which  Mr.  King  resided,  had 
its  full  share  of  dissension  and  strife.  Samuel  Davis,  the  greatest  merchant  in  that  section 
of  the  District,  was  the  head  of  the  Federalists,  and  in  common  with  his  family  and  friends 
was  at  perpetual  feud  with  Mr.  King,  the  distinguished  general  of  the  Democrats.  Hos- 
tilities broke  out  everywhere — in  church,  in  state,  in  society,  in  the  markets,  at  the  polls. 
A  singular  illustration  of  the  extremities  to  which  this  bitter  feeling  proceeded  was  given 
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by  General  King  in  his  erection  of  a  church  for  the  worship  of  God.  Davis,  his 
opponent,  aided  by  pious  friends,  had  built  a  large  and  stately  edifice  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
looking  down  upon  the  city.  General  King  beheld  it  with  great  seriousness,  and  was 
determined  not  to  be  outdone  by  his  adversary.  Contributing  largely  from  his  own  funds, 
and  drawing  liberally  upon  those  of  his  religious  associates,  he  built  a  church  similar  to  it 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way.  One  was  called  the  North  and  the  other  the  South 
Church.  The  congregations  which  assembled  in  the  two  buildings  were  orthodox  in 
doctrine,  but,  measured  by  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  decidedly  heterodox  in 
demeanor  toward  each  other.  The  Rev.  William  Jenks,  D.D.,  afterward  of  Boston,  was 
instrumental  in  effecting  an  eventual  reconciliation.  A  strong,  energetic  man,  who  thus 
makes  even  the  churches  subservient  to  his  will,  must  necessarily  be  a  leader  of  men. 
WiUiam  King  obtained  from  some  the  title  of  the  Sultan  of  Bath.  These  latter  events 
occurred  between  the  years  i8i2andi8i7. 

General  King  was  a  stanch  but  not  uniformly  discreet  friend  of  the  churches.  In 
1818  he  was  chairman  of  a  committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate  which  reported  a  bill 
granting  four  townships  of  land  and  $3000  a  year  for  several  years  to  the  Maine  Literary 
and  Theological  Institution,  which  was  afterward  chartered  as  Waterville  College,  and  is 
now  the  Colby  University.  Opposition  to  the  report  was  soon  manifested.  Petitions  in 
favor  of  it  were  circulated  among  the  Baptists  and  their  friends  for  signature  in  the 
following  summer,  and  in  the  ensuing  January  session  of  the  Legislature  were  presented 
to  that  body.  But  the  tone  of  the  petitions  was  so  offensive,  and  their  reflections 
upon  other  literary  institutions  so  disparaging,  that  the  object  of  the  petitioners  was  frus- 
trated rather  than  furthered.  General  Fessenden  attributed  the  objectionable  language 
not  to  the  trustees  but  to  General  King,  who  had  prepared  the  printed  petitions.  The 
point  at  issue  between  them  was  whether  the  trustees  had  approved  the  petition.  This 
King — excepting  a  single  trustee — affirmed  and  Fessenden  denied.  The  bill  was  defeated. 
The  public  press  then  took  up  the  matter.  The  Democrats  used  it  as  an  argument  in 
favor  of  separation,  that  as  the  Massachusetts  Federalists  had  withheld  fostering  care  from 
the  literary  institutions  of  Maine,  the  District  should  assume  a  position  in  |which  it  could 
bestow  a  proper  endowment  upon  them.  This  argument  had  great  weight  with  the  Bap- 
tist denomination,  to  which  the  Waterville  institution  belonged.  General  King  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Waterville  Seminary,  and  had  the  sorrow  of  injuring 
an  institution  whose  interests  he  wished  to  promote,  by  a  zeal  that  lacked  the  quality  of 
discretion. 

General  King's  influence  in  bringing  about  the  separation  between  Massachusetts  and 
Maine,  the  erection  of  the  latter  into  a  distinct  State,  and  the  formation  and  adoption  of  its 
excellent  constitution,  was  remarkably  powerful.  He  governed  the  Democracy  of  Maine 
with  singular  skill  and  dexterity.    His  popularity  was  such  that  he  was  elected  by  an 
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immense  majority  the  first  Governor  of  the  new  Commonwealth.  No  sooner  had  he 
been  inaugurated  than,  with  the  largeness  of  mind  and  soundness  of  judgment  that  dis- 
tinguish the  true  statesman,  he  laid  aside  all  partisan  predilections,  and  administered  the 
duties  of  his  office  with  wise  and  impartial  ability.  His  official  appointments  were  very 
judicious.  Before  his  term  of  office  had  expired,  he  resigned  the  chief  magistracy  to  accept 
an  appointment  from  Washington  under  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  with  Spain. 

In  1828  General  King  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings,  and  was 
authorized  to  procure  plans  and  estimates  for  the  construction  of  a  State  Capitol  at  Au- 
gusta. Twelve  and  a  half  townships  of  land  were  set  aside  for  sale,  that  the  proceeds 
might  pay  the  cost  of  erection.  The  models  and  plans  furnished  by  Charles  Bulfinch  of 
Boston,  and  which  were  copies  of  those  of  the  Massachusetts  State  House  on  a  reduced 
scale,  were  accepted.  The  work  commenced  in  1829,  but  cost  $139,000,  instead  of  $80,000 
— the  original  estimate.  General  King  had  evidently  resolved  that  the  work  should  not  be 
marred  for  want  of  sufficient  expenditure.  Nor  was  he  perhaps  to  blame.  The  amount 
of  the  builder's  bill  is  often  in  excess  of  the  architect's  estimate. 

From  1 83 1  to  1834,  General  King  was  Collector  of  Customs  at  Bath,  Maine.  His 
interest  in  current  politics  was  unfailing.  One  of  his  biographers  adduces  as  an  instance  of 
this  his  hailing  a  passenger  who  had  just  arrived  by  the  Eastern  stage  at  Paine's  Hotel, 
Portland,  with  the  ejaculation  and  inquiries,  "  Ah,  Major  Wood,  is  that  you  ?  What  is 
the  news  from  Boston?  How  go  the  votes?"  This  was  from  an  open  window,  at  four 
o'clock  on  a  cold  winter  morning.  An  early-riser,  he  was  up  before  the  dawn,  and  ready 
to  receive  the  first  intelligence  of  political  events. 

General  King  was  a  man  of  tall  and  finely  formed  figure.  His  classic  head,  command- 
ing features,  imposing  forehead,  and  black  beetling  eyebrows  invested  him  with  the  air  and 
mien  of  a  military  man.  His  martial  cloak  of  blue  and  red  deepened  the  impression  on 
the  minds  of  spectators.  Kind  of  heart,  but  impetuous  and  careless  of  consequences,  he 
would  pause  if  on  a  leisurely  ride  to  relieve  a  beggar  who  besought  his  charity,  but  if  in 
haste  would  ride  over  that  very  supplicant  without  a  thought  or  care  as  to  the  injuries  he 
might  sustain.  His  very  faults  attracted  admirers  :  his  virtues  commanded  warm  and  con- 
stant friends.  Old  age  was  clouded.  It  ended  in  tempest  and  darkness.  Loss  of  property 
was  accompanied  by  domestic  trials  and  afflictions.  His  mental  powers,  once  so  forceful 
and  active,  were  utterly  broken.  His  sun  went  down  in  gloom.  He  died  June  17,  1852, 
aged  eighty-four. 
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ARRIS,  ALBION  KEITH,  of  Portland,  Governor  of  Maine.  Born  at 
Hebron,  Maine.  He  was  the  only  child  of  Sarnuel  Parris  and  Sarah  Pratt, 
his  wife,  of  Middleborough,  Massachusetts.  Thomas  Parris  of  London, 
England,  was  his  forefather,  and  had  four  sons  living  in  that  city  in  1660. 
Of  these,  John  became  the  minister  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  Agborough, 
near  Plymouth.  Thomas,  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Parris,  sailed  for  America  on  the  28th  of 
June,  1683.  Topsham,  in  Devonshire,  was  the  place  from  which  he  set  out  on  his  voluntary 
expatriation.  Landing  in  this  country,  he  first  went  to  Long  Island,  married  there,  and 
then  removed  to  Boston.  Losing  his  wife  in  that  town,  he  removed  to  Pembroke,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  married  a  Miss  Rogers,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  four  sons  and  three 
daughters.  Thomas,  his  son,  married  Hannah  Gannett  of  Scituate,  and  by  her  had  four 
sons.  Benjamin,  one  of  these  sons,  married  Millicent  Keith  of  Easton,  Massachusetts,  and 
had  five  sons  and  three  daughters.  His  principal  employment  was  that  of  an  instructor  of 
youth.  His  residence  was  in  Pembroke,  Massachusetts,  where  he  died  November  18,  18 15. 
Samuel— -who  bore  the  same  name  as  that  of  the  notorious  minister  of  Salem,  Massachu- 
setts, in  whose  family  the  witchcraft  tragedy  had  its  origin — was  born  August  31,  1755,  did 
excellent  service  as  a  Revolutionary  officer  on  land  and  sea,  married  Sarah  Pratt  at  the 
close  of  the  struggle  for  independence,  and  was  permitted  to  rejoice  in  the  paternity  of  an 
only  child.  That  child,  however,  was  to  be  singularly  fortunate,  and  to  realize  his  hopes  in 
every  department  of  social  activity.  Samuel  Parris  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the 
town  of  Hebron  ;  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Oxford  County  for  several 
years ;  a  frequent  representative  of  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  General  Court ;  a  Presidential 
elector  in  181 2,  and  a  voter  for  the  elevation  of  De  Witt  Clinton  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States.  He  died  in  Washington,  at  the  house  of  his  son,  on  the  loth  of  Sep- 
tember, 1847,  aged  ninety-two. 

Albion  K.  Parris  spent  the  first  fourteen  years  of  his  life  on  the  paternal  farm.  Then 
he  began  preparation  for  college.  Entering  an  advanced  class  at  Dartmouth  in  1803,  he 
graduated  in  1806,  in  the  same  class  with  General  Fessenden  of  Maine  and  Judge  Fletcher 
of  Massachusetts.  Soon  afterward  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Chief 
Justice  Whitman,  who  then  practised  in  New  Gloucester,  but  who  removed  in  the  follow- 
mg  winter  to  Portland.  A  diligent  and  thorough  student,  the  young  aspirant  to  profes- 
sional honors  was  admitted  to  the  Cumberland  Bar  in  September,  1809.  Immediately 
thereafter  he  established  himself  in  legal  practice  at  Paris,  Oxford  County,  and  commenced 
a  career  of  brilliant  and  uninterrupted  success. 

Official  position  early  presented  itself  to  the  acceptance  of  Mr.  Parris.  In  181 1  he 
was  appointed  attorney  for  the  County  of  Oxford.    In  18 13  he  was  returned  to  the 
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General  Court  of  Massachusetts  as  the  representative  of  Paris.  Next,  in  1814,  he  entered 
the  State  Senate  as  the  choice  of  the  citizens  of  Oxford  and  Somerset  counties.  In 
November,  of  the  same  year  he  received  an  election  by  his  confiding  constituents  to  the 
Fourteenth  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  in  18 16  was  elected  to  the  Fifteenth  Con- 
gress. While  serving  his  second  term  as  representative  in  the  popular  branch  of  the 
National  Legislature  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  Maine.  This  was  in  1818,  when  only  thirty  years  of  age.  Honors  thick  and  fast 
crowded  upon  him;  and  not  the  least  of  these  was  that  of  being  selected  as  successor 
to  the  venerable  Judge  Sewall,  who  had  held  the  office  from  the  organization  of  the 
Government. 

Fixing  his  residence  in  Portland,  Judge  Parris  was  chosen  in  the  following  year,  18 19, 
to  membership  in  the  convention  called  to  form  a  constitution  under  which  Maine  should 
seek  admission  as  a  State  to  the  Union.  The  ablest  leaders  in  the  inchoate  common- 
wealth composed  the  convention.  Judge  Parris  was  an  active  member,  and  served  in  the 
committee  that  drafted  the  constitution.  He  was  also  appointed  treasurer  by  the 
convention. 

On  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  and  the  admission  of  Maine  as  the  twenty-second 
member  of  the  sisterhood  of  States,  Judge  Parris  was  appointed  Judge  of  Probate  for 
Cumberland  County,  as  the  successor  of  the  venerable  Samuel  Freeman.  Ability,  fidelity, 
and  acceptance  in  all  these  important  and  honorable  trusts  commended  him  to  the  citizens 
for  elevation  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  State  in  182 1,  when  Governor  King  resigned 
the  office  to  accept  that  of  one  of  the  Commissioners  on  Spanish  Claims.  Considerable 
dissent  was  manifested  by  some  of  the  Democratic  Party ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  Judge 
Parris  was  elected,  assumed  the  exercise  of  gubernatorial  functions,  and  made  himself  so 
acceptable  to  the  majority,  that  he  was  continued  in  office,  by  successive  elections,  for  five 
years.  In  1826,  in  his  annual  message,  he  positively  declined  further  service  in  that 
capacity. 

Governor  Parris  was  an  able  and  excellent  administrator.  Nothing  occurred  to  rouse 
the  mind  or  heart  of  the  public.  It  was  an  era  of  profound  repose.  The  most  important 
matters  claiming  attention  were  the  property  shared  in  common  with  Massachusetts, 
and  the  Northeastern  Boundary  dispute  with  England.  The  latter  was  assuming 
threatening  aspect,  and  was  beginning  to  create  serious  alarm.  On  his  recommendation, 
the  Legislature  authorized  the  Governor  to  procure  "  all  such  maps,  documents,  publica- 
tions, papers,  and  surveys,  relating  to  the  Northeastern  Boundary  of  the  United  States, 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  and  useful  for  the  State  to  be  possessed  of."  The  controversy 
was  eventually  settled  without  resort  to  the  dread  arbitrament  of  arms. 

Governor  Parris  was  an  intelligent  and  ardent  advocate  of  education,  temperance,  and 
religious  culture.    He  frequently  urged  them  upon  the  Legislature,  which  received  his 
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recommendations  with  respectful  consideration.  When,  in  1825,  General  Lafayette  visited 
the  State,  the  illustrious  guest  was  warmly  greeted  by  many  of  his  old  companions  in  arms. 
The  Executive  received  him  with  appreciative  and  generous  hospitality.  His  visit 
extended  to  Augusta.  Legislature  and  Governor,  in  warm  and  complimentary  language, 
welcomed  him  as  the  guest  of  the  State.  His  journey  was  a  triumphal  progress — his 
reception  one  of  warmest  and  most  respectful  gratitude. 

The  general  appreciation  of  Governor  Parris's  eminently  serviceable  qualities  was  next 
illustrated — during  the  last  year  of  his  Administration — by  election  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  in  the  room  of  John  Holmes,  whose  official  term  expired  on  March  3,  1827. 
Scarcely  had  he  familiarized  himself  with  the  duties  of  his  new  position  when,  in  June, 
1828,  he  was  appointed  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maine,  in  succession  to 
Judge  Preble.  Lengthened  public  service  had  deprived  him  of  the  facilities  for  acquaintance 
with  decisions  on  litigated  cases,  and  with  the  advance  of  legal  science.  But  this  deficiency 
was  soon  industriously  supplied  by  application  to  the  study  of  reports  and  of  learned 
elementary  treatises.  Thus  thoroughly  qualified  for  juridical  duties,  he  entered  upon  them 
with  an  ability,  quickness,  and  impartial  faithfulness  that  commanded  the  unqualified 
approbation  of  the  bar  and  also  of  the  general  public.  Judicial  qualities,  however,  had 
not  time  to  reach  mellow  maturity,  nor  fame  to  wreathe  his  brow  with  judicial  honors* 
Before  these  results  could  be  fully  attained,  he  consented  to  the  transfer  of  his  energies  to 
a  position  of  greater  ease  and  pecuniary  profit.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  post  of  Second  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
with  a  yearly  salary  of  three  thousand  dollars.  This  place  he  held  for  thirteen  years,  until 
1849.  With  characteristic  promptness  and  fidelity  he  performed  all  the  duties  pertaining 
to  it,  throughout  the  Administrations  of  Van  Buren,  Harrison,  Tyler,  and  Polk.  Quitting 
this  responsible  situation,  he  returned  to  Portland,  was  elected  Mayor  in  1852,  and 
declined  renomination  in  the  following  year.  Thenceforward  he  preferred  the  repose  of 
purely  private  citizenship.  Representative  in  Congress  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight.  Judge 
of  the  United  States  Court  at  thirty,  and  Governor  at  thirty-three,  not  only  proved  the 
early  development  of  his  powers,  but  his  popularity  with  his  constituents.  It  was  due  to 
him  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  rest.  Neither  brilliant  nor  erudite,  he  was  yet  compe- 
tent to  every  situation  he  was  called  upon  to  fill.  He  was  a  thoroughly  available  man. 
His  industry  and  devotion  to  present  duties,  his  faithful  and  prompt  action,  his  foresight, 
his  suave  self-adaptation  to  varying  circumstances,  made  him  successful  in  any  and  every 
office  confided  to  his  care. 

Death  came  suddenly,  but  not  unannounced,  to  Governor  Parris,  on  the  morning  of 
February  11,  1857.  His  departure  was  mourned  as  a  public  loss.  Press,  bar,  and  people 
united  to  do  honor  to  his  memory  as  that  of  a  man  who  had  deserved  well  of  his  country. 
His  life  was  always  regular  and  exemplary.    Punctual  at  church  as  at  his  office,  he  gave  all 
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the  influence  of  precept  and  example  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  and  of  all  Christian 
duties.  On  his  return  to  Portland  from  Washington  he  joined  the  High  Street  Congrega- 
tional Church,  lived  as  one  of  its  most  consistent  members,  taught  in  the  Sunday-school, 
exemplified  Christian  usefulness,  and  died  at  length  in  full  assurance  of  eternal  life  and 
blessing. 

Albion  Keith  Parris  was  married  in  1810  to  Sarah,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Levi 
Whitman  of  Wellfleet,  Massachusetts.  Three  daughters  and  two  sons  were  the  fruit  of 
their  marriage,  and,  with  their  mother,  survived  him. 


ENT,  EDWARD,  of  Bangor,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of 
Maine.  Born  in  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  8th  January,  1802.  He  was 
the  sixth  child  and  the  youngest  son  of  William  Austin  Kent,  a  native  of 
Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  who  had  settled  in  Concord.  His  mother  was 
a  native  of  Sterling,  Massachusetts,  and  sister  of  Prentiss  Mellen,  the  first 
Chief  Justice  of  the  State  of  Maine.  The  entire  family  of  Mr.  Kent  consisted  of  four 
sons  and  four  daughters,  of  whom  the  majority  attained  social  position  and  distinction. 

Edward  Kent,  after  the  usual  elementary  and  academic  education,  matriculated  at 
Harvard  College,  mastered  the  usual  curriculum  of  studies,  and  graduated  therefrom  in 
1 82 1,  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  Among  his  classmates  were  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  the 
unique  philosopher ;  Josiah  Quincy,  afterward  Mayor  of  Boston  ;  Robert  Barnwell,  Presi- 
dent of  South  Carolina  College;  Charles  W.  Upham,  Member  of  Congress;  and  Judge 
Edward  G.  Loring.  Electing  the  legal  profession,  he  qualified  himself  for  its  practice 
by  comprehensive  study  under  Benjamin  Orr,  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  Maine, 
and  under  the  tuition  of  Chancellor  Kent,  the  most  distinguished  legist  and  legal  commen- 
tator in  the  United  States. 

Looking  around  for  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  establish  himself,  in  1824  he  visited 
Bangor,  then  a  thriving  town  of  twenty-five  hundred  inhabitants.  In  September,  1825,  he 
opened  a  law-office  in  that  promising  centre,  and  became  the  seventh  lawyer  in  the  locality. 
His  fine  personal  appearance  and  affable  manners  won  him  many  friends.  Intellectual 
pursuits  connected  with  the  law  especially  attracted  him.  The  routine  drudgery  of  the 
profession  was  irksome,  and  he  sought  relief  in  writing  political  articles  for  the  press,  and 
in  the  discussion  of  political  questions.  The  discussions  of  the  local  debating  society, 
of  which  he  was  an  active  member,  touched  the  core  as  well  as  the  aesthetics  of  political 
ethics.  "  Whether  it  is  commendable  in  a  candidate  for  office  to  be  active  in  promoting 
his  own  election"  was  at  one  time  the  subject  of  debate.    His  own  subsequent  life,  not  less 
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than  his  position  in  the  debate,  gave  a  negative  answer  to  the  question.  Admitted  to 
practice  in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  in  1827,  after  having  complied  with  the  rules  of 
the  court  by  two  years'  practice  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  he  was  appointed  the 
same  year,  by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Sessions.  This 
office  he  held  from  April,  1827,  to  the  end  of  the  December  Term  in  1828.  About  this 
time  he  entered  into  copartnership  with  Jonathan  P.  Rogers,  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  bar,  and  then  officiating  Attorney-General  of  the  State.  This  connection  lasted  two 
or  two  three  years. 

In  183 1  a  business  connection  was  formed  with  Jonas  Cutting,  afterward  a  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  under  the  title  of  Kent  &  Cutting ; — -this  association  continuing  for 
about  eighteen  years.  The  stable  and  growing  popularity  of  Mr.  Kent  was  manifest  in  his 
repeated  election  to  fill  town  offices — Moderator  at  public  meetings,  Town  Agent,  mem- 
ber of  School  Committee  of  Superintendence, — for  succeeding  years,  and  Representative  to 
the  Legislature  from  the  Bangor  District  in  1828  and  1829.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six, 
when  he  entered  the  Legislature,  he  quickly  made  a  State  reputation  for  himself  by 
resisting  the  incorporation  of  Argyle  as  a  town,  and  its  annexation  to  the  Bangor  District, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  owned  by  Waterville  College,  and  that  it  contained  only  two 
freeholders  ;  that  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  remonstrated  against  incorporation  because 
it  would  subject  them  to  ruinous  taxation,  and  that  the  constitution  prohibited  the  altera- 
tion of  the  established  representation  until  the  next  general  apportionment.  This  position 
the  Supreme  Court  subsequently  sustained.  In  the  summer  of  1829  the  selection  of  Mr. 
Kent  was  preferred  for  the  orator  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  that  a  partisan  celebration  might 
be  avoided.  It  is  recorded  that  he  was  listened  to  "  with  gratified  attention,"  the  oration 
[)eing  "a  chaste  and  eloquent  production,  breathing  the  sentiments  of  enlightened  patriot- 
ism, unsullied  by  the  bitterness  of  party-spirit,  and  worthy  of  the  day."  In  1836  Mr. 
Kent  was  chosen  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Bangor,  and  the  following  year  was  again  elected 
by  an  increased  majority.  In  this  office  he  gave  great  satisfaction,  and  received  the  ready 
support  of  those  citizens  whose  names  were  identified  with  the  objects  of  education  and 
good  morals.  His  second  inaugural  gratified  the  friends  of  temperance  by  the  following 
language : 

"The  subject  of  pauperism  leads  to  the  consideration  of  its  prolific  source — intemperance.  As  a 
municipal  corporation  we  are  interested  in  this  subject,  for  our  burdens  and  taxes  are  swelled  by  the 
crime  and  misery  attendant  upon  this  destroyer  of  human  life  and  human  happiness.  As  the  consti- 
tuted guardians  of  the  public  weal,  it  is  our  duty  to  do  what  we  can  to  restrain  its  ravages.  I  trust  that 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  last  year  will  be  adhered  to,  and  that  no  legalized  and  licensed 
drinking  will  be  found  in  our  limits.  In  my  view,  the  sanction  or  influence  of  legal  authority  should 
never  be  given  to  a  traffic  which  fills  our  jails  with  criminals  and  almshouses  with  paupers,  and  our 
whole  land  with  want  and  misery."  ^. 
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In  1836  Mayor  Kent  was  nominated  by  the  Whigs  for  the  chief  magistracy  of  the 
State.  Rejected  at  the  polls,— for  the  Whig  Party,  to  which  he  belonged,  was  in  a 
minority, — he  was  again  nominated  in  1837,  and  elected.  His  election  was  a  great  shock 
to  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party.  Maine  had  for  many  years  been  a  Democratic 
State.  They  resorted  to  all  kinds  of  partisan  tactics  to  prevent  his  inauguration.  They 
made  war  upon  the  returns  from  several  towns  with  the  design  of  invalidating  them.  The 
conflict  ended  finally  by  referring  the  matter  to  the  Supreme  Court,  who  sustained  the 
position  of  the  Whigs,  and  declared  Edward  Kent  elected  Governor  by  the  majority  of 
the  votes.  On  the  19th  January,  1838,  he  was  inaugurated.  His  Message  was  one  of 
intrinsic  importance.  He  excused  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  in  consequence  of 
the  pressure  of  the  times,  but  urged  resumption  at  the  earliest  possible  day.  He  insisted 
that  the  Northeastern  Boundary-line  should  be  run  as  authorized  by  Congress,  and  that 
the  General  Government  should  extricate  the  State  from  all  the  perplexities  that  the 
dangerous  dispute  about  limits  had  created.  At  the  opening  of  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature  he  presented  a  detailed  statement  of  the  measures  he  had  taken  to  settle  all 
difficulties.  In  the  two  following  years  occurred  the  "Aroostook  War,"  which  brought  the 
controversy  to  a  crisis.  In  1840  he  was  again  a  candidate  for  the  Governorship,  but  there 
was  no  election  by  the  people.  Out  of  the  four  highest  candidates  the  House  sent  the 
names  of  John  Fairfield  and  Edward  Kent  to  the  Senate.  The  latter  body,  being  largely 
composed  of  Whigs,  elected  Mr.  Kent  by  a  two-thirds  majority.  He  held  the  office 
during  1841. 

"No  portion  of  the  public  life  of  Governor  Kent,"  said  Ex-Governor  Washburn  of  Maine,  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend  of  Judge  Kent,  "able  and  honorable  as  it  was,  better  illustrated  his  ability, 
firmness,  and  patriotism  than  that  which  was  connected  with  the  exciting  and  important  question 
of  the  Northeastern  Boundary.  He  understood  it  as  few  men  in  the  State,  and  none  out  of  it,  did; 
and  under  his  Administration  more  was  accomplished  in  the  way  of  bringing  it  to  the  earnest  attention 
of  the  General  Government  and  of  the  nation  at  large  than  had  been  effected  for  many  years.  Among 
the  results  of  his  action,  the  War  Department  took  the  matter  in  hand  in  earnest,  and  ordered  a  recon- 
naissance to  be  made  to  ascertain  the  military  features  and  resources  of  the  State,  and  to  perfect  a  plan 
for  its  defence,  by  the  establishment  of  military  posts  and  communications,  arsenals,  depots  of  arms, 
etc.  As  Governor  Kent  said  in  a  Message  to  the  Legislature, '  the  question  was  rescued  from  the  death- 
like torpor  in  which  it  had  so  long  rested;  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  cause;  for  the  first  time  the 
whole  subject  was  made  the  formation  of  a  Congressional  report,  and  enlisted  in  investigation  and 
debate  the  talents  and  eloquence  of  some  of  our  ablest  statesmen.  ...  It  was  assumed  and  treated  as 
a  National  matter,  which  involved  the  vital  interests  of  one  member  of  the  confederacy  and  the  plighted 
*  faith  and  constitutional  obligations  of  the  Union  to  make  the  controversy  its  own.'  A  commission  was 
also  appointed  by  the  Governor,  under  the  authority  of  the  Legislatui^e,  to  ascertain  and  run  the 
boundary-line,  by  whose  report  the  entire  practicability  of  the  line  as  claimed  by  the  State  of  Maine, 
and  its  consistency  with  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  1783,  were  established  beyond  question.    'I  confess," 
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said  the  Governor  in  one  of  his  Messages,  'that  my  convictions  are  strong  that  Maine  has  been  wronged 
by  a  foreign  Government  and  neglected  by  her  own,  and  I  do  not  understand  the  diplomatic  art  of 
softening  the  expression  of  unpalatable  truths.'" 

In  1842  the  discussion  of  this  topic  led  to  a  convention  between  the  British  Minister, 
Lord  Ashburton,  and  Daniel  Webster,  the  American  Secretary  of  State  under  President 
Tyler.  Mr.  Kent  was  appointed  a  commissioner  by  the  Legislature  to  confer  with  the 
Secretary  in  regard  to  the  interests  of  Maine.  In  the  negotiation  he  urged  the  main- 
tenance of  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  State,  but  without  success.  The  surrender  of  a 
portion  of  this  territory  in  the  settlement,  against  his  protests,  was  the  occasion  of  much 
feeling  in  the  State. 

Governor  Kent  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  connection  with  Mr.  Cutting 
at  Bangor,  continuing  in  it  until  his  appointment  to  the  American  Consulate  at  Rio 
Janeiro,  by  President  Taylor,  in  1849.  The  duties  of  this  office  were  performed  with  his 
wonted  skill  and  efficiency  for  four  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  relieved  by 
President  Pierce.  Returning  to  Bangor,  he  recommenced  practice,  associated  his  brother 
George  with  himself,  and  thus  continued  until  the  year  1859,  when  he  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Lot  M.  Morrill  to  a  seat  upon  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court.  His  former 
law-partner,  Cutting,  appointed  in  1854,  was  among  his  associates.  Judge  Kent  was 
reappointed  in  1866  by  Governor  Cony,  and  held  the  office  until  1873.  He  was  in  the 
full  vigor  of  his  powers  when  his  term  expired,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  ought  to  have 
been  reappointed,  but  he  made  it  a  matter  of  no  personal  interest.  His  ability  was 
unquestioned,  and  the  performance  of  his  judicial  duties  eminently  satisfactory.  After 
leaving  the  bench.  Judge  Kent  travelled  for  twelve  months  in  Europe,  accompanied  by 
his  family.  He  visited  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent,  and  was  particularly  interested  in 
Italy  and  Greece.    The  tour  was  one  of  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

In  1874  he  once  more  returned  to  professional  duty  at  Bangor,  and  was  engaged  in 
several  important  cases  during  the  three  remaining  years  of  his  life.  The  last  public  posi- 
tion held  by  him  was  {vide  Collections  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  vol.  viii., 
p.  460)  that  of  President  of  the  Convention  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  State,  in  1875.  The  same  authority  adds,  "At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1831." 

Judge  Kent  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Sarah,  daughter  of  Nathaniel 
Johnston,  Esq.,  of  Hillsborough,  New  Hampshire,  who  died  in  1853.  Of  their  children, 
Charlotte  married  an  English  gentleman  in  Rio,  and  died  there  of  yellow-fever.  James 
died  in  Rio,  also  of  the  fever.  Kitty  returned  with  her  parents  to  the  United  States,  and 
survived  her  mother  four  years.  Mr.  Kent  was  overwhelmed  with  grief  by  his  successive 
afflictions.  But  neither  his  philosophy  nor  his  faith  succumbed  to  them,  though  to  those 
most  intimately  associated  with  him  in  after-years  it  was  apparent  that  "the  world  unseen 
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was  very  real  to  him."  His  chief  happiness  had  been  in  domestic  ties  and  the  friendships 
that  clustered  about  his  life.  His  subsequent  marriage  occurred  in  1855  to  Miss  Abby 
Anne  Rockwood,  daughter  of  Rev.  Otis  Rockwood  of  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  a  lady 
in  every  way  fitted  to  make  him  a  congenial  and  charming  wife.  Their  only  son  and 
child,  now  in  Harvard  University,  bears  his  father's  name,  and  promises  well  to  sustain 
his  father's  reputation. 

After  a  very  short  period  of  apparent  illness,  Judge  Kent's  death  occurred  on  the  igth 
May,  1877.  The  members  of  the  Penobscot  County  bar  paid  sincerely  eulogistic  respect 
to  his  memory.  Their  utterances  are  recorded  in  vol.  Ixvi.  of  the  Maine  Reports.  A.  W. 
Paine,  Esq.,  who  presented  the  resolutions,  made  the  following  observations  : 

"As  a  politician,  though  firm  and  decided  in  his  preferences,  he  knew  no  party  prejudices:  no  man 
was  his  enemy  or  even  undervalued  because  of  them;  and  on  the  other  hand,  none  lost  confidence  in 
him  because  of  any  difference  of  political  creed  or  party  alliance.  As  in  all  other  departments  of  life, 
so  in  politics,  people  gave  him  credit  for  honesty  and  trusted  him  accordingly.  In  religious  matters  he 
was  deeply  imbued  with  the  doctrines  of  liberal  Christianity,  in  the  best  meaning  of  the  term — free 
from  all  sectarianism.  He  respected  all  religious  creeds  and  convictions  in  others,  when  seen  to  be 
honestly  entertained  and  carried  into  life;  but  no  man  more  thoroughly  despised  all  cant,  hypocrisy,  and 
bigotry.  He  held  that  faith  alone  had  no  saving  efhcacy,  except  as  its  genuineness  was  supported  by 
the  evidence  of  good  works. 

"As  a  lawyer,  he  was  kind,  affable,  faithful,  and  reliable.  .  .  . 

"As  a  judge,  Mr.  Kent  was  by  general  consent  regarded  as  signally  fitted  to  the  place.  By  nature 
he  was  eminently  endowed  with  the  personal  qualifications  which  the  place  demands.  Of  commanding 
form,  his  very  presence  inspired  respect,  his  habits  of  life  seconded  the  impression,  and  his  calm  and 
deliberate  manner  fitted  him  for  a  patient  hearer.  Well  read  in  the  profession,  familiar  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  law  and  with  the  authorities,  he  added  to  all  these  traits  a  warm  devotion  for  the  place,  an 
integrity  which  knew  no  faltering,  and  a  rigid  impartiality.  To  these  he  united  a  bland  and  winning 
dignity,  free  from  all  superciliousness,  which  commanded  the  acquiescence  and  the  confidence  of 
every  one." 

"As  a  jurist,"  said  Chief  Justice  Appleton,  "his  written  judgments  will  ever  command  the  respect 
of  the  profession.  While  respecting  authority,  he  respected  more  the  great  principles  on  which 
authority  rests.  His  mind  was  singularly  free  from  bias  and  prejudice.  His  great  purpose  was  to 
rightly  apply  legal  principles  to  existent  facts.  He  spared  neither  time  nor  labor  in  his  legal  investiga- 
tions. He  discussed  legal  questions  with  a  clearness  of  illustration,  a  strength  of  argument,  a  fulness 
and  variety  of  learning,  rarely  equalled  artd  still  more  rarely  surpassed.  Occasionally  he  was  fond  of 
enlivening  the  somewhat  arid  discussions  of  legal  principles  with  flashes  of  wit  and  humor,  in  which  his 
genial  nature  so  much  delighted. 

"  In  social  life  he  was  eminently  popular.  Cheerful  and  happy  himself,  he  radiated  happiness  upon 
those  around  him.  Calmly,  with  no  disturbing  fear,  with  his  intellectual  vigor  neither  dimmed  by 
age  nor  weakened  by  disease,  trusting  in  the  loving-kindness  of  God,  he  met  the  fate  predestined  from 
the  beginning  for  us  all;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  to  him  there  was  the  joyful  greeting,  'Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant:  thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many 
things:  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.' " 
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No  truer  tribute  could  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  Edward  Kent  than  that  he  paid  to 
Judge  Cutting,  his  long-time  associate,  in  the  following  words  {vide  Maine  Reports,  vol. 
Ixv.  p.  600): 

"There  is  one  word  that  better  than  any  other  characteiizes  the  man,  the  magistrate,  and  tlie 
lawyer — integrity!  I  do  not  say  honesty,  for  that  word  to  most  minds  carries  only  tlie  idea  of  pecuniary 
faithfulness — the  performance  of  contracts  and  the  fulfilment  of  express  obligations.  Integrity  covers 
and  includes  the  whole  man — his  heart,  his  intellect,  his  judgment,  his  ruling  motives  and  his  control- 
ling principles.  .  .  .  This  integrity  was  in  his  nature,  and  it  always  seemed  to  me  that  he  not  only  acted 
upi  ightly,  but  that  he  never  debated  with  himself  when,  if  ever,  a  slight  deviation  promised  ample  and 
tempting  remuneration.  This  inwoven  integrity,  resting  never  on  tiie  selfish  and  narrow  maxim  that 
'honesty  is  the  best  policy,'  but  on  the  pure  sense  of  duty  and  justice  and  absolute  right,  was  ever  with 
him  through  his  long  life  of  work  and  responsibilities;  and  when  at  last  the  summons  came  that  called 
him  away  from  earth,  its  cares  and  duties  and  trials,  he  went  calmly  to  his  grave,  without  a  stain  upon 
his  honor  and  without  a  cloud  upon  his  reputation." 

"In  estimating  aright  the  character  of  Judge  Kent,"  wrote  one  who  knew  him  intimately  all  his 
life,  "certain  salient  points  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  most  prominent  of  these  traits  were  the 
openness  of  his  nature,  the  amenity  and  kindness  of  his  disposition  from  his  youth  up,  and  his  capacity 
for  and  appreciation  of  wit  and  humor.  It  may  be  truly  said,  without  detracting  from  the  weightier 
points  of  his  character,  that  he  'was  not  only  witty  himself,  but  the  cause  of  wit  in  others.'  It  was 
perhaps  humor  rather  than  wit  that  he  indulged  in  himself  and  appreciated  the  most  in  others — humor 
of  a  chastened  kind,  rather  than  that  boisterous  wit  which  would  ' set  the  table  in  a  roar.'  A  quaint 
conceit  or  happy  turn  of  expression,  a  play  upon  words  or  verbal  pun,  would  go  farther  with  him, 
dwell  in  his  memory  longer,  and  be  recalled  with  more  satisfactory  enjoyment  than  the  ribald  jest  or 
the  coarse  and  vulgar  anecdote." 

The  same  friend  continues: 

"If  the  life  of  Judge  Kent  was  marked  by  any  one  distinctive  trait  above  his  other  estimable  quali- 
ties, it  was  that  of  perfect  integrity  of  heart  and  life.  To  do  wrong  to  another  in  thought,  word,  or 
deed  would  have  been  to  have  wronged  the  deeper  his  own  soul.  To  be  and  not  to  seem  was  eminentlj^ 
characteristic  of  him — and  to  have  lived  the  life  of  one  not  open  as  the  day  would  have  been  abhorrent 
to  his  very  nature." 

Among  many  personal  recollections  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  the  following  from 
the  Hon.  George  F.  Talbot,  given  at  Portland  at  a  meeting  of  the  Maine  Historical 
Society,  in  May,  1879,  will  be  read  with  interest : 

"I  first  became  personally  acquainted  with  Judge  Kent  when,  soon  after  his  appointment  to  the 
bench,  he  came  to  hold  a  term  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Machias,  where  I  resided.  He  brought  with 
him  to  the  judicial  office  a  considerable  prestige,  gained  in  a  very  successful  political  career.  He  was 
the  only  candidate  of  the  Whigs  who  had  been  able  to  break  the  ascendancy  the  Democrats  had  held 
in  Maine  since  1830.  Once  in  1837,  and  again  in  1840,  he  had  been  elected  Governor.  In  the  famous 
campaign  of  the  latter  year — famous  for  the  wild  and  somewhat  fantastic  popular  enthusiasm  that 
accompanied  it,  and  whose  memory  is  perpetuated  in  song  better  fitted  to  inspire  a  mass-meeting 
gathered  about  a  stump,  or  for  the  march  of  a  torch-light  procession,  than  for  volumes  to  ornament 
a  centre-table — Judge  Kent  found  a  conspicuous  place  along  with  '  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too' 
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"When  he  came  to  Washington  County,  under  these  circumstances,  he  was  everywhere  warmly 
welcomed.  In  no  country  is  the  judicial  office  more  honored  than  in  New  England.  People  flocked 
to  the  court-house,  who  had  heard  of  him  as  a  popular  chief  magistrate  and  an  eminent  lawyer,  to  look 
upon  his  imposing  figure  and  handsome,  majestic  face.  At  that  time  his  resemblance  to  the  best  por- 
traits of  Washington  was  very  generally  remarked.  The  citizens  vied  with  each  other  in  extending 
toward  him  their  courtesies  and  hospitalities.  At  a  private  house  one  evening  tableaux  vivants  were 
improvised  for  the  entertainment  of  the  company.  Judge  Kent,  whose  fine  powers  of  conversation, 
ready  wit,  and  copious  repertory  of  anecdotes  made  him  everywhere,  out  of  as  well  as  in  the  State,  a 
most  desirable  table  companion,  entered  genially  into  the  amusement.  He  consented  to  sit  behind  a 
large  picture-frame  draped  in  fine  lace,  as  a  portrait  of  the  father  of  his  country,  and  the  resemblance, 
patent  to  the  casual  observer,  was  brought  out  with  marked  effect  through  the  adjuncts  of  scenery, 
drapery,  and  light. 

"The  only  other  time  that  I  came  personally  in  association  with  him  was  when,  full  of  years  and 
honors,  retired  from  the  bench,  he  came  to  Augusta  as  one  of  the  commissioners  to  consider  and  recom- 
mend amendments  to  the  State  constitution.  His  associates  gladly  availed  themselves  of  his  political 
and  judicial  experience,  and  while  he  presided  over  their  councils,  they  felt  that  his  presence  gave  dig- 
nity to  their  assembly  and  weight  to  their  recommendations.  While  he  vi^as  ready  to  acquiesce  in  all 
proposed  changes  that  would  give  strength  and  symmetry  to  the  constitution,  he  shrunk  with  a  conserv- 
ative feeling,  due  alike  to  his  age  and  his  political  training,  from  every  innovation  that  threatened  to 
disturb  existing  institutions,  or  to  weaken  the  sanctions  of  established  usages,  and  that  popular  loyalty 
that,  among  law-abiding  races  like  the  English  and  the  Americans,  clings  to  wonted-methods  of  admin- 
istration and  long-established  magistracies.  I  think  that  this  was  the  last  of  his  public  services,  and 
closed  a  career  as  full  of  service  to  the  State  as  honor  to  himself ;  and  when  soon  after  he  passed  away 
from  among  the  living,  he  left  a  reputation  for  integrity,  amiability,  and  public  usefulness  which  it  is 
the  duty  as  well  as  the  pleasure  of  this  Society  to  commemorate  and  perpetuate  in  history." 

At  the  above  meeting  of  the  Historical  Society,  ex-Governor  Washburn  presented  the 
memoir  of  Judge  Kent  prepared  by  Hon.  John  E.  Godfrey  of  Bangor,  and  added  his  own 
tribute,  which  is  so  characteristic  in  its  earnest,  affectionate,  and  exalted  appreciation  of  his 
friend,  to  the  many  that  were  called  forth  by  his  death,  that  it  is  appended  in  closing  this 
extended  sketch: 

"In  submitting  to  the  Society  for  Judge  Godfrey  this  interesting  paper,  I  am  unwilling  to  forego 
the  opportunity  to  add  a  word  of  my  own  in  memory  of  an  old,  a  valued,  and  a  very  dear  fi  iend.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  enjoy  the  friendship  of  Judge  Kent  from  a  period  as  early  as  1835  to  the  time  of  his 
death;  and  such  were  the  force  and  dignity  of  his  character,  the  evenness  of  his  temper,  his  uniform 
charity  for  others,  the  purity  of  his  life,  and  the  delightfulness  of  his  discourse,  that  my  respect  and 
regard  for  him  were  never,  that  I  can  remember,  abated  for  a  single  moment.  If  he  had  limitations  or 
faults,  they  were  so  purely  human,  so  inherent  in  the  best  types  of  manhood,  that  one  could  scarcely 
notice  them  without  thinking  the  more  poorly  of  himself  for  doing  so.  If  it  should  be  thought  that  our 
friend  has  dwelt  at  unnecessary  length  on  the  love  of  humor  in  Judge  Kent,  those  who  knew  the  latter 
best  will  understand  how  much  the  sketch  would  have  wanted  in  completeness  if  he  had  said  less  on 
this  characteristic  of  the  subject  of  his  notice.  In  the  unflagging  good-nature  of  Judge  Kent,  in  his 
broad  sympathies,  in  his  wit,  overborne  only  by  a  humor  as  genial  and  unaffected  as  that  of  Thomas 
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Hood  or  Charles  Lamb,  there  was  a  perennial  charm.  What  Hood  said  of  Allan  Cunningham  might 
with  equal  truth  have  been  applied  to  him — '  he  would  rise  to  a  joke  like  a  ti^out  to  a  fly.' 

"There  were  at  the  Penobscot  bar,  during  the  mature  years  of  Judge  Kent,  two  gentlemen  in  whose 
society  he  found  unfailing  pleasure.  They  were  like  him  in  liberal  culture,  in  love  of  anecdote  and 
facetiae,  and  in  wearing  always  and  without  abuse  the  'grand  old  name  of  gentleman.'  I  refer  to 
Thornton  Mclan,  a  friend  of  Daniel  Webster,  and  a  prized  companion  of  Louis  Gaylord  Clarke,  to 
whose  Knickerbocker  Magazine  he  contributed,  in  its  best  days,  many  of  the  rare  things  which  appeared  in 
the  editor's  inimitable  gossip;  and  to  Elijah  L.  Hamlin,  the  soul  of  truth  and  honor,  and  the  humanest 
of  men,  in  whose  memory  was  garnered  up  tales  and  humors  of  his  native  county  (Oxford),  of  its  origi- 
nal and  ecccentric  characters  at  the  most  picturesque  period  of  its  history,  which  never  flagged,  and 
to  the  listener  never  seemed  to  fail  in  portraying  country  human  nature  in  its  most  genuine  moods 
and  aspects. 

"What  gave  to  this  intercourse  an  especial  value  was  the  proof  it  furnished  to  others  that  the 
brightest  fun  and  the  most  enjoyable  humor  are  not  incompatible  with  the  absence  of  envy,  ill-nature, 
or  coarseness.  But  after  all,  the  permanent  and  essential  reputation  of  Judge  Kent  will  depend  upon 
his  character  and  career  as  a  lawyer  and  judge,  as  a  statesman  and  a  citizen.  Want  of  time  and  prepa- 
ration will  prevent  my  speaking  of  him  at  length  in  these  relations.  I  remember  him  as  a  lawyer,  rather 
indolent  perhaps  in  the  early  preparation  of  his  cases,  but  when  fairly  engaged  in  them,  earnest,  forcible 
comprehensive,  and  sometimes,  when  the  occasion  had  aroused  him  to  the  exercise  of  his  fullest  powers, 
surpassingly  eloquent.  His  earnestness  and  candor,  the  obvious  sincerity  of  his  opinions,  in  which  there 
was  a  power  of  moral  pathos,  with  the  weight  of  his  great  character,  secured  to  his  addresses,  whether 
to  court  or  jury,  the  most  friendly  and  careful  consideration.  These  qualities,  when  transferred  to  the 
bench,  added  strength,  steadiness,  and  acceptance  to  its  deliberations  and  judgments. 

"Judge  Kent  was,  however,  in  his  studies  and  tastes  eminently  a  statesman;  his  true  place  would 
have  been  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  he  would  have  shed  an  added  and  unfading  lustre 
upon  that  august  body.  His  breadth  of  thought,  his  grasp  of  great  questions,  his  habit  of  judging 
them  by  the  reasons  upon  which  they  stood,  and  not  by  their  trifling  or  personal  relations,  or  accidents, 
supported  by  his  noble  and  manly  presence,  would  have  made  him  a  distinguished  and  honored  member 
of  that  body. 

"  His  administration  as  Governor  was  dignified,  faithful,  and  honest,  and  irradiated  by  a  love  for  his 
adopted  State  which  showed  how  deeply  it  had  become  to  him  an  object  of  affection  and  pride.  His 
interest  in  the  question  of  the  Northeastern  Boundary  was  intelligent  and  absorbing,  and  since  the  time 
of  Enoch  Lincoln  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  it  had  scarcely  been  upheld  by  any  other  hand 
with  equal  devotion  and  chivalry. 

"But  where  he  lived  so  long  and  was  so  well  known, — in  the  Penobscot  valley, — his  memory  will  be 
cherished  with  the  most  profound  respect  and  the  deepest  affection  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  man.  Upon 
another  occasion  I  have  spoken  of  him  before  this  Society  as  the  foremost  citizen  of  this  State.  We 
shall  long  remember  him,  and  those  who  knew  him  well  will  not  hesitate  to  say,  borrowing  (with  a 
slight  change)  the  language  of  Thomas  Carlyle  in  his  memorable  paper  upon  Sir  Walter  Scott,  'No 
sounder  piece  of  manhood  has  been  put  together  in  this  nineteenth  century  of  time.'" 


[The  present  sketch  is  compiled  largely  from  "Memoir  of  Hon.  Edward  Kent,  LL.D., 
by  Hon.  John  E.  Godfrey,"  reprinted  from  the  Collections  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society, 
vol.  viii.] 
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UBBARD,  JOHN,  ex-Governor  of  Maine.  Prominent  among  those  who 
have  deserved  well  of  their  fellow-citizens  and  the  State  is  John  Hubbard. 
Eminent  in  his  profession  and  untiring  in  its  generous  exercise,  he  had  the 
good-fortune,  through  a  long  life,  to  render  as  a  citizen  unusual  service  to 
the  community  in  which  he  lived.  Warmly  attached  to  the  principle  of 
government  by  the  people,  and  well  equipped  for  their  service,  he  was  permitted  in  public 
office  to  contribute  much  to  that  moral  and  material  development  of  his  own  State  which 
has  made  her  influence  felt  in  strengthening  and  perpetuating  the  Republic.  His  life  well 
illustrates  the  beneficent  results  of  our  republican  government,  which,  by  opening  every 
career  to  all  her  sons,  inspires  their  ambition,  and'impels  them  to  qualify  themselves  for  all 
careers ;  and  which,  to  requite  her  generosity,  has  always  hosts  of  her  sons  well  qualified 
to  serve  her  in  times  of  crises  or  in  times  of  routine. 

John  Hubbard  was  born  in  the  town  of  Readfield,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  on  the 
22d  of  March,  1794.  His  parents  moved  to  that  town  from  their  native  State  of  New 
Hampshire  in  1784.  Maine  was  then  a  province  of  Massachusetts,  and  they  were  among 
the  pioneers  in  the  district  of  their  adoption. 

His  mother,  Olive  Wilson,  was  born  in  Brentwood,  New  Hampshire,  in  1761,  and 
was  a  woman  of  marked  individuality  of  character.  Her  removal  to  Maine  was  soon 
after  her  marriage.    She  died  October  20,  1847,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six  years. 

His  father,  John  Hubbard,  whose  name  he  bore,  was  born  in  Kingston,  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  1759,  and,  like  his  father,  was  a  physician.  On  removing  to  Maine  he  took  with 
him  his  widowed  mother,  Joanna  Hubbard,  who  died  there  in  1807,  in  the  seventy-fifth 
year  of  her  age.  His  death  occurred  April  22,  1838.  His  life  was  the  laborious  one  of 
a  country  doctor  in  a  new  and  sparsely  settled  country,  where  journeys  are  long  and 
receipts  small,  and  often  the  thanks  of  the  patient  are  the  only  reward  for  services.  In 
such  a  community  almost  every  man  adds  the  occupation  of  farmer  to  his  other  pursuits, 
and  Doctor  Hubbard  was  no  exception  to  this  rule.  For  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
he  carried  on  a  farm,  which,  as  his  sons  grew  to  be  young  men,  was  committed  to  their 
care.  He  was  esteemed  in  his  profession  as  a  practitioner  of  skill  and  sound  judgment. 
He  occupied  also  a  prominent  position  in  the  community  where  he  lived,  and  at  one  time 
represented  his  district  in  the  Legislature  or  General  Court  of  Massachusetts.  But  his 
health  failed  near  middle-life  ;  his  accumulations  of  property  were  lost  or  spent,  and  he  was 
unable  to  give  his  large  family  much  aid  in  obtaining  education  more  complete  than  that 
afforded  by  the  common-schools. 

There  had  been  twelve  children  in  this  family — eight  daughters  and  four  sons.  Of 
these,  two  died  in  childhood. 
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John,  named  for  his  father,  was  the  eldest  son.  As  a  boy  he  was  remarkable  for  extra- 
ordinary physical  strength  and  activity.  These  qualities  were  often  tested  in  the  wrestling 
matches  and  rough  athletic  sports  that  served  as  recreation  for  the  boys  of  that  day,  and 
on  several  occasions  availed  to  rescue  from  drowning  his  less  powerful  or  expert  com- 
panions. Above  all,  he  was  conspicuous  then,  as  always,  for  independence  and  frankness 
of  character,  and  for  absolute  sincerity.  His  physical  activity  was  early  turned  to  account 
in  the  cultivation  of  his  father's  farm,  which  was  put  under  his  management  when  he  was 
a  mere  boy.  This  labor,  however,  encroached  upon  the  time  vi^hich  he  felt  could  more 
profitably  be  given  to  the  cultivation  of  his  mind.  At  sixteen  years  of  age  the  only 
in  struction  he  had  received  was  at  the  district  schools  in  the  winter  months,  and  during  an 
attendance  of  ten  months  at  an  academy.  But  already  he  had  marked  out  for  himself  a 
life  in  which  his  talents  might  be  turned  to  better  account  than  in  the  course  which 
seemed  to  lie  before  him.  He  had  considered  with  appreciative  thought  the  opportunities 
for  usefulness  afforded  by  a  government  that  knows  no  privileged  class.  He  had  also 
discovered  that  where  the  only  obstacle  to  success  is  competition,  he  who  would  attain  suc- 
cess must  be  equipped  to  compete.  And  he  had  rightly  decided  that  the  best  equipment  is 
good  mental  training  and  a  thorough  education.  So  when,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  his  father, 
unable  to  aid  him  in  obtaining  a  liberal  education  at  any  of  the  centres  of  learning,  pro- 
posed that  he  should  divide  his  time  between  the  work  on  the  farm  and  the  study  of  medi- 
cine at  home  with  his  father,  he  declined  the  proposal,  for  the  reason  that  he  needed  a 
more  thorough  education  as  the  foundation  for  a  professional  superstructure,  and  that  until 
the  foundation  was  determined  he  could  not  decide  what  the  edifice  should  be. 

Following  the  course  on  which  he  had  resolved,  he  devoted  such  time  as  he  could 
obtain  in  the  intervals  of  labor  to  the  study  of  mathematics  and  the  languages,  without  aid 
or  instruction,  and  thus  continued  for  three  years  longer  to  carry  on  the  farm. 

In  the  fall  of  1813,  then  in  his  twentieth  year,  having  decided  that  duty  to  himself  as 
well  as  his  family  required  the  step,  he  left  home.  His  equipment  for  making  his  own 
way  in  the  world  was  an  abundant  force  of  mind  and  character,  robust  health,  and  ample 
hope.  His  property  vi^as  limited  to  fifteen  dollars,  and  a  horse  given  him  by  his  father, 
who  could  afford  no  ampler  outfit. 

Thus  furnished,  he  rode  across  the  country  to  Hanover,  New  Hampshire ;  resolved 
first  to  know  the  requirements  for  entering  Dartmouth  College,  and  then  to  set  about 
the  work  of  complying  with  them. 

From  Dartmouth  he  rode  to  Albany,  New  York,  where  he  made  an  engagement  as 
instructor  in  a  private  family  residing  near  the  city.  Here  he  continued  until  the  following 
summer,  and  used  his  time  so  well  that,  besides  discharging  his  duties  as  instructor,  to  the 
eminent  satisfaction  of  his  pupils  and  their  parents,  he  had  completed  the  preparatory 
studies,  and  those  of  the  first  and  second  college  years,  so  far  that  he  was  then  able  to 
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enter  Dartmouth  in  1814  as  a  member  of  the  Class  of  i8i6,  in  the  third  term  of  the 
sophomore  year. 

He  graduated  with  his  class  in  18 16,  maintaining  a  front  rank,  and  especially  distin- 
guishing himself  in  the  department  of  mathematics. 

Depending  wholly  upon  his  own  exertions,  he  was  compelled  to  teach  during  a  por- 
tion of  his  college  years,  and  was  necessarily  somewhat  in  debt  at  the  end  of  his  course. 
This  circumstance — not  usual,  nor  attending  the  course  of  self-supporting  students  alone — 
is  not  disheartening  when  the  debt  is  an  investment  in  the  mind's  culture,  and  when,  as  is 
always  true  in  such  cases,  the  debtor  means  to  pay. 

With  resolution  nowise  abated,  John  Hubbard  again  applied  himself  to  teaching,  in 
order  to  discharge  his  obligations,  and  to  obtain  the  money  needed  to  educate  himself  for 
the  medical  profession,  to  which  at  this  time  he  had  finally  decided  to  devote  the  labor  of 
his  life. 

With  this  in  view  he  taught,  as  principal,  the  Academy  at  Hallowell,  Maine,  for  about 
two  years,  and  afterwards  taught  in  Virginia  for  abont  the  same  length  of  time.  Never 
diverted  from  his  settled  purpose  by  delays  or  obstacles,  he  was  able,  in  1820,  to  enter 
upon  a  thorough  course  of  medical  study  at  the  Philadelphia  Medical  School,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  which  afforded  the  best  opportunities  for  the  special  instuction '  he 
desired.  Here  he  remained  for  two  years,  securing  his  diplomas  as  doctor  of  medicine  and 
as  fellow  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  School  in  April,  1822. 

Immediately  afterward  he  returned  to  Virginia,  where  as  a  teacher  he  had  made  many 
warm  friends,  and  there,  in  Dinwiddle  County,  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  remained  in  Virginia  in  successful  practice  seven  years,  until  1829,  when  he 
determined  to  change  his  residence,  in  part  from  considerations  of  health,  but  chiefly 
because  he  preferred  for  his  children  the  atmosphere  and  influences  of  a  free 
State. 

He  always  referred  in  terms  of  warm  attachment  to  Virginia,  for  ten  years  and  more 
the  State  of  his  adoption,  and  he  retained  till  the  close  of  his  life,  affectionate  remembrance 
of  the  friendships  he  had  formed  during  his  long  residence  there.  But  the  phases  of  his  life 
had  somewhat  changed  since  that  residence  began. 

In  July,  1825,  he  had  married  Miss  Sarah  H.  Barrett,  of  Dresden  Maine.  One  child 
born  of  this  marriage  had  died  in  Virginia  ;  one,  a  daughter,  remained.  The  brother  of  Dr. 
Hubbard  nearest  his  own  age,  to  whom  he  was  ardently  attached,  and  whose  name  in  after- 
life he  never  mentioned  save  in  terms  of  deepest  affection  and  with  evident  emotion,  had 
also  died.  This  brother,  Thomas,  had  followed  John  to  Virginia,  had  studied  medicine, 
and  had  entered  upon  its  practice  with  promise  of  unusual  success,  when  in  August,  1827, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-two  years,  he  fell  a  victim  to  disease  in  Surrey  County,  Virginia. 

The  parents  of  husband  and  wife  were  still  living  in  their  native  State,  and  in  their 
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advanced  age  needed  the  attentions  of  which  distance  and  the  delays  of  communication 
incident  to  that  time  deprived  them. 

Urged  by  these  considerations,  Dr.  Hubbard  decided  to  make  his  home  at  the 
North,  and,  before  completing  the  change,  to  spend  a  year  in  the  medical  schools  and 
hospitals  of  Philadelphia,  to  perfect  his  skill  as  an  anatomist  and  surgeon,  and  to  add 
increased  scientific  attainments  in  special  directions  to  the  knowledge  already  acquired  by 
his  years  of  study  and  practice.  It  was  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  man  that  he 
should  wish  to  excel  in  his  chosen  profession,  and  should  insist  upon  attaining  the  most 
thorough  knowledge  of  whatever  he  professed  to  know. 

His  motive  is  best  described  by  a  sentence  written  at  this  time  to  his  wife,  who,  with 
their  young  daughter,  was  necessarily  separated  from  him  during  this  additional  period  of 
advanced  student  life.  Referring  to  their  separation  and  to  a  book  Mrs.  Hubbard  had 
recommended  him  to  read,  he  writes,  "  My  time  is  so  occupied  in  medical  studies  as  to 
leave  me  little  leisure  or  inclination  to  read  anything  else.  Lectures  are  no-w  going  on.  I 
am  also  engaged  much  in  the  dissecting-rooms.  I  think  my  stay  here  will  give  me  great 
advantage  in  the  knowledge  and  treatment  of  disease,  especially  diseases  of  the  chest,  such 
as  pleurisies,  lung  fevers,  consumptions,  etc.  Should  it  be  the  means  of  enabling  me  to 
save  one  life  which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost,  I  shall  be  amply  repaid,  at  least  in 
feeling." 

The  temporary  separation  ended  in  1830,  when  Dr.  Hubbard  took  up  his  residence 
at  Hallowell,  Maine,  a  point  nearly  equidistant  between  the  home  of  his  wife's  parents  and 
his  own.  Here  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life  ;  constantly  occupied,  though  in  one  of 
the  quietest  of  small  New  England  cities ;  constantly  caring  for  others,  though  in  a  com- 
munity of  people  eminently  able,  as  are  most  natives  of  New  England,  to  care  for  them- 
selves. This  resulted  from  his  disposition,  and  not  from  any  supineness  on  the  part  of  his 
neighbors.  His  matured  powers,  his  large  experience,  his  vigorous  intellect,  and  his  im- 
mense energy  of  body  and  of  mind,  gave  him,  almost  from  the  outset,  a  leading  profes- 
sional standing,  not  only  in  his  immediate  neighborhood,  but  throughout  the  State.  His 
love  for  his  profession  and  his  desire  to  use  it  for  the  greatest  public  good  led  him  to 
respond  to  all  calls,  and  his  great  generosity  made  him  heedless  of  compensation.  For  a 
long  series  of  years  he  was  driving  over  the  country  distances  of  twenty,  fifty,  and  seventy 
miles  from  his  home,  attending  his  own  patients,  or  in  consultation  with  his  brothers  in 
the  profession.  A  part  of  this  period  was  before  the  days  of  easy  railroad  communication, 
and  but  few  of  his  objective  points  could  at  any  time  be  reached  by  rail  as  rapidly  as  by 
his  own  conveyance.  He  kept  four  horses  constantly  in  use  making  his  professional 
calls,  and  upon  his  longer  routes  hired  relays.  This,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  in  a 
country  where  one  horse  with  a  gig  or  light  wagon  was  the  traveller's  equipage,  and  it 
represented,  in  addition  to  his  office  work,  an  amount  of  labor  that  must  severely  tax 
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the  Strongest  physique.  His  life  was  that  of  the  country  doctor,  but  eminently  a  life  of 
action.  Hence,  although  his  fame  extended,  within  his  own  profession,  far  beyond  his 
State  ;  although  he  kept  well  abreast  of  the  advance  in  medical  science,  and,  by  correspond- 
ence and  constant  examination  of  medical  literature  in  its  periodical  and  its  permanent 
form,  avoided  that  isolation  from  professional  centres  which  is  often  the  country  doctor's 
fate  ;  although  he  was  made  member  of  medical  societies  far  and  near,  and  his  opinions 
were  quoted,  and  his  treatment  of  certain  forms  of  disease  followed  in  places  remote  from 
his  home — there  remains  but  meagre  record  of  his  great  professional  work  and  worth.  He 
used  his  science  and  his  art  to  cure  the  sick,  rather  than  to  formulate  new  rules  by  which 
others  might  effect  the  cure.  He  waged  successful  war  upon  disease,  leaving  others  to 
record  for  the  benefit  of  science  the  history  of  the  warfare.  He  spent  himself  to  prolong 
the  life  of  the  sufferer,  but  did  not  chronicle  the  suffering  of  the  patient  to  perpetuate  his 
own  fame. 

So,  like  Homer's  heroes  who  are  forgotten  while  Homer's  name  is  immortal,  his 
heroic  acts,  even  if  they  had  been  chronicled  by  others  in  the  literature  of  his  profession, 
would  soon  pass  into  oblivion. 

His  most  valued  record  was  always  found  in  the  grateful  hearts  of  those  he  cured;  in 
the  confidence  of  many  who  trusted  him  so  that  the  sense  of  healing  entered  their  siek- 
rooms  with  his  presence ;  in  the  lasting  recognition  of  many  who,  down  to  the  latest  days 
of  his  life,  would  have  no  other  physician,  and  would  not  willingly  believe  that  any  save 
Dr.  Hubbard  could  properly  treat  a  dangerous  case. 

That  he  exposed  himself  without  reserve  to  disease  as  well  as  to  toil,  is  matter  of 
course.  That  he  served  without  regard  to  compensation  or  the  ability  of  his  patient  to 
make  it,  is  likewise  true. 

Though  devoted  to  his  profession  and  engrossed  with  its  labors,  Dr.  Hubbard  had 
always  been  an  attentive  observer  of  public  afifairs,  and  ardently  attached  to  those  principles 
of  true  government  by  whose  aid  he  knew  that,  m  this  country  of  all  others,  every  man 
might  rise  to  the  level  of  his  merit.  His  convictions  led  him  to  unite  with  the  Democratic 
Party  in  Maine,  although  self-interest  would  have  counselled  association  with  the  Whigs, 
then  in  the  ascendancy. 

But  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Hubbard  the  Democratic  Party  kept  clearest  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  was  itself  most  earnestly  committed  to  the  principles  vital  to  the  Republic — 
absolute  equality  of  all  citizens,  unchanging  opposition  to  all  preferences  or  privileges  of 
class,  and  perfect  loyalty  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  In  his  mind  and  to 
quote  his  language,  the  Democratic  spirit  was  "the  spirit  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  the  spirit 
of  the  people,  rising  against  all  arbitrary  power,  whether  monarchical  or  aristocratic,  or  in 
whatever  form  ;  against  all  factitious  power  and  privilege,  whether  in  the  shape  of  moneyed 
or  political  aristocracies ;  the  enemy  of  the  spirit  of  exclusiveness ;  the  steadfast  opponent 
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of  privileged  orders ;  the  constant  advocate  of  equal  personal  liberty,  and  the  equal  rights  of 
all  citizens  before  the  laws." 

The  just  Hmitation  of  this  spirit  of  liberty  he  found  in  a  strict,  honest,  and  fair  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  by  the  application  of  sound  common- 
sense  to  its  several  provisions,  without  any  technical  refinements  or  sublimated  moral  spec- 
ulations ;  conceding  to  every  State,  slave  or  free,  the  rights  which  she  possessed,  either  in 
territory  or  otherwise,  as  an  independent  sovereignty,  before  entering  into  the  Union,  and 
which  were  not  surrendered  by  the  Constitution  ;  and  securing  to  every  State  the  grants  of 
power  or  privilege  awarded  to  it  by  the  Constitution.  Such  he  believed  to  be  the  spirit 
that  quickened  and  the  covenants  that  controlled  the  Democratic  Party,  and  with  this  belief 
he  felt  that  only  the  Democratic  Party  could  preserve  the  Constitution,  and  at  the  same 
time  maintain  the  freedom  of  the  people. 

In  1843,  quite  unexpectedly  to  himself.  Dr.  Hubbard  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of 
Maine,  though  his  own  was  one  of  the  strongest  Whig  districts.  Without  previous  experi- 
ence as  a  legislator  or  practice  as  a  debater,  he  immediately  took  a  prominent  position  in 
the  Senate,  and  at  once  applied  himself  with  his  accustomed  energy  to  the  business  before 
him,  sparing  no  pains  to  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  varied  matters  which  came 
up  for  discussion.  He  seldom  addressed  the  Senate  at  length,  but  when  he  participated  in 
the  debates  he  always  commanded  attention  by  a  compact  and  logical  presentation  of  the 
question  at  issue,  and  by  a  frank  and  independent  expression  of  his  views. 

During  the  session  of  1843  "^"^  earnest  effort  was  made  to  procure  the  passage  through 
the  Maine  Legislature  of  an  Act  obstructing  the  execution  of  what  was  known  as  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law  of  1 793.  Petitions  for  such  an  Act  were  presented  and  the  Act  was 
formulated.  The  leaders  of  the  Whig  Party  generally  favored  this  effort,  and  many 
Democrats  were  also  inclined  to  promote  it.  Dr.  Hubbard  was  appointed  chairman  of  a 
joint  Select  Committee  to  whom  petitions  praying  for  these  enactments  were  referred. 
While  then,  as  always,  an  enemy  to  slavery,  he  considered  that  by  the  terms  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  acts  of  Congress  passed  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  it  had  been 
accepted  as  one  of  the  necessary  conditions  of  a  union  of  the  States,  and  that  it  could 
only  be  removed  by  a  process  of  gradual  emancipation  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
slave-holding  States.  He  deemed  that  to  pass  the  act  and  grant  the  petitions  would 
involve  a  violation  of  the  solemn  compact  embraced  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States ;  that  such  a  course  could  not  be  expedient,  because  it  could  not  be  honorable,  and 
that  it  was  fraught  with  imminent  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  country.  He  labored  suc- 
cessfully to  impress  these  views  upon  his  associates,  and  a  majority  of  them  agreed  in  a 
concise  and  well-reasoned  report  drawn  up  by  him  and  presented  to  the  Senate,  in  which 
were  strongly  stated  the  evil  results  likely  to  follow  such  a  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Free 
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States.  This  report  was  adopted  by  the  Senate,  which  also  rejected  the  act  in  question, 
which  had  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  decided  majority. 

It  was  largely  due  to  the  influence  of  Mr.  Hubbard  that  the  State  of  Maine  at  this 
early  period  refused  to  put  upon  her  Senate-book  an  act  which  would  be  construed  as  a 
determination  to  violate  her  obligations  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
was  able  consistently  to  insist  upon  the  inviolability  of  the  federal  compact  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Union,  while  abating  nothing  in  her  opposition  to  the  system  of  involuntary 
servitude.  Her  forbearing  devotion  to  the  Constitution  under  the  stress  of  great  provoca- 
tion added  force  to  her  indignant  protest  in  later  years  against  the  Kansas  outrages  and 
the  Lecompton  constitution. 

The  great  question,  of  which  these  resolutions  of  1843  exhibit  one  phase,  has  passed 
into  history,  and  the  passions  it  excited  are  allayed.  This  is  not  the  occasion  to  follow  in 
detail  its  origin  and  growth.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  1843  the  differences  be- 
tween North  and  South  had  not  been  recognized  as  an  "  irrepressible  conflict."  It  was  the 
prevailing  sentiment  in  the  North  that  slavery  was  a  wrong  to  humanity  and  should  cease. 
Of  the  great  number  who  held  this  opinion,  some  deemed  the  wrong  so  great  that  no  consid- 
derations  arising  from  the  relations  of  the  States  under  the  Federal  Constiution  should  be 
allowed  to  delay  its  immediate  suppression.  Others  held  that  the  Constitution  was  a  sol- 
emn agreement,  binding  every  State  which  received  its  benefits  to  comply  with  its  terms  ; 
that  the  Northern  States  could  not  honorably  violate  any  one  of  its  provisions,  and  that  to 
keep  their  compact  was  a  stronger  obligation  than  to  contend  for  an  instant  emancipation 
of  the  slaves.  They  believed,  too,  that  emancipation  was  sure  to  arrive  in  due  time  by 
peaceful  methods. 

The  opinion  of  these  was  voiced  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  when  in  1820  he  wrote  to  John 
Holmes,  then  a  Senator  from  Maine,  his  memorable  letter  at  the  time  Missouri  was 
admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  Slave  State,  under  the  compromise  which  fixed  the  parallel  of 
36°  30'  as  the  line  of  demarcation  between  freedom  and  slavery. 

"  I  had  for  a  long  time  ceased,"  he  wrote,  "  to  read  newspapers  or  pay  any  attention  to  public  affairs, 
confident  they  were  in  good  hands,  and  content  to  be  a  passenger  in  our  bark  to  the  shore  from  which 
I  am  not  distant.  But  this  momentous  question,  like  a  fire-bell  in  the  night,  awakened  and  filled  me 
with  terror.  I  considered  it  at  once  as  the  knell  of  the  Union.  It  is  hushed,  indeed,  for  a  moment. 
But  this  is  a  reprieve  only,  not  a  final  sentence.  A  geographical  line  coinciding  with  a  marked  prin- 
ciple, moral  and  political,  once  conceived  and  held  up  to  the  angry  passions  of  men,  will  never  be 
obliterated,  and  every  new  irritation  will  make  it  deeper  and  deeper.  I  can  say  with  conscious  truth, 
that  there  is  not  a  man  on  earth  who  would  sacrifice  more  than  I  would  to  relieve  us  from  this  heavy 
reproach  in  a.ny practicable  way.  The  cession  of  that  kind  of  property,  for  so  it  is  misnamed,  is  a  baga- 
telle which  would  not  cost  me  a  second  thought,  if  in  that  way  a  general  emancipation  and  expatriation 
could  be  effected;  and  gradually  and  with  due  sacrifices  I  think  it  might  be.  But  as  it  is,  we  have  the 
Wolf  by  the  ears,  and  We  can  neither  hold  him  nor  safely  let  him  go.    Justice  is  in  one  scale,  and  self- 
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preservation  in  the  other.  Of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  that  as  the  passage  of  slaves  from  one  State  to 
another  would  not  make  a  slave  of  a  single  human  being  who  would  not  be  so  without  it,  so  their  diffu- 
sion over  a  greater  surface  would  make  them  individually  happier  and  proportionally  facilitate  the 
accomplishment  of  their  emancipation  by  dividing  the  burthen  on  a  greater  number  of  coadjutors."  .  .  . 

"I  regret  that  I  am  now  to  die  in  the  belief  that  the  useless  sacrifice  of  themselves  by  the 
generation  of  1776  to  acquire  self-government  and  happiness  to  their  country  is  to  be  thrown  away  by 
the  unwise  and  unworthy  passions  of  their  sons,  and  that  my  only  consolation  is  to  be  that  I  live  not 
to  weep  over  it.  If  they  would  but  dispassionately  weigh  the  blessings  they  will  throw  away,  against 
an  abstract  principle  more  likely  to  be  effected  by  union  than  scission,  they  would  pause  before  they 
would  perpetrate  this  act  of  suicide  on  themselves  and  of  treason  against  the  hopes  of  the  world." 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  report,  which  reasoned  that  the  act  prayed  for  was  contrary 
to  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  declares  that  persons  held  to  service  in  one 
State  escaping  into  another  shall  not  be  discharged  from  such  service,  but  shall  be  delivered 
up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  may  be  due,  and  that  therefore  the 
request  to  pass  the  act  was  in  effect  a  proposal  to  violate  the  Constitution  and  to  dissolve 
the  Union.  ' 

But  Mr.  Hubbard  reprobated  the  claim,  asserted  by  the  advocates  of  slavery,  that  the 
institution  was  in  itself  right,*  and  he  was  as  strenuous  to  exact  from  the  Southern  States 
a  performance  of  their  constitutional  duties  iis  to  insist  upon  the  duties  of  his  own  section. 
With  this  intent  he  drew  up  and  advocated  resolutions  which  passed  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature,  declaring  the  right  of  every  citizen,  colored  or  not  colored,  to  the  protection  of 
the  Constitution  in  his  person  and  property ;  protesting  against  the  existence  of  any  laws, 
in  any  of  the  States  or  Territories,  which  subjected  free  colored  citizens  to  the  liability  of 
being  arrested  and  imprisoned,  and  sold  into  slavery  for  the  costs  of  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment ;  and  instructing  the  Senators  and  requesting  the  Representatives  of  his  State  to  use 
their  influence  for  the  repeal  of  such  laws. 

In  1849  Dr.  Hubbard  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  Party  as  its  candidate 
for  Governor  of  the  State,  and  was  elected  to  that  office  over  the  opposing  candidates, 
Elijah  L.  Hamlin,  the  nominee  of  the  Whigs,  and  George  F.  Talbot  of  the  Free-Soil 
Party,  which  then  controlled  about  one  tenth  of  the  entire  vote  of  the  State. 

In  1850  Governor  Hubbard  was  again  put  in  nomination  by  his  party  and  was  elected 
for  a  second  term  ;  the  opposing  candidates  being  William  G.  Crosby,  Whig,  and  George 
F.  Talbot,  Free-Soil.  At  this  time  the  Maine  Legislature  commenced  its  sessions  in  May, 
but  an  act  approved  August  21,  1850  (Chapter  274,  Laws  of  1850),  provided  for  submit- 
ting to  the  people  a  constitutional  amendment  fixing  the  annual  meeting  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  January,  and  also  provided  that  the  Governor  and  other  State  officers 
elected  for  the  political  year  commencing  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  May,  185 1,  should 
hold  their  offices  till  the  first  Wednesday  of  January,  1853. 

*  During  his  long  residence  in  the  South  he  had  never  owned  or  been  willing  to  own  a  slave. 
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By  force  of  the  vote  adopting  this  amendment,  Governor  Hubbard's  term  of  office 
was  extended  from  May,  1852,  to  January,  1853. 

Among  the  measures  to  which  he  early  directed  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  were 
the  establishment  of  a  reform  school  for  juvenile  offenders,  distinct  from  the  State  prison, 
and  from  contact  with  the  older  class  of  criminals  ;  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural 
school ;  provision  for  a  college  or  seminary  for  the  education  of  females  in  the  more 
advanced  departments  of  study;  suitable  endowment  for  academies  and  colleges,  and  a 
proper  system  for  the  instruction  of  teachers. 

He  laid  especial  stress  upon  the  subject  of  education,  to  which  he  always  assigned  that 
first  importance  due  to  it  in  a  country  where  the  will  of  the  majority  makes  the  law  ;  and 
where,  if  the  majority  be  ignorant  or  vicious,  the  laws  must  take  a  similar  complexion. 

"  Knowledge,"  he  said,  "  under  our  form  of  government,  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  our  institutions  rest :  it  is  the  vital  fluid  which  imparts  health  and  strength  to  our 
social  system." 

Perhaps  the  subject  which  he  urged  with  most  constant  earnestness  was  the  acquisition 
by  the  State  of  the  public  lands  within  its  own  limits,  the  encouragement  of  settlers,  and 
the  development  of  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  State. 

Upon  the  separation  of  Maine  from  Massachusetts  in  1820  the  parent  State  owned 
a  large  part  of  the  public  lands  within  the  limits  of  Maine,  and  the  development  and 
prosperity  of  the  new  State  depended  in  no  small  degree  upon  their  management. 

While  their  occupancy  for  permanent  settlement  and  as  homesteads  was  manifestly  in 
the  interest  of  Maine,  it  had  been  found  that  more  immediate  and  larger  returns  in  money 
could  be  secured  by  selling  the  timber  or  leasing  the  lands  for  lumbering  operations. 

Thus  both  States  had  been  drawn  into  the  latter  policy.  Large  tracts  of  land  were 
being  stripped  of  their  timber,  and  made  comparatively  valueless ;  and  the  progress  of 
permanent  settlement  was  also  obstructed  by  the  exclusion  of  small  holders  resulting  from 
the  action  of  large  proprietors. 

It  also  appeared  that  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  by  adopting  a  system  of  leases  for 
long  terms,  and  by  making  conditional  sales  of  her  interests,  reaped  the  benefit  of  absolute 
sales,  yet,  by  retaining  the  actual  title  to  the  lands,  in  effect  extended  to  her  lessees  and 
purchasers  an  exemption  from  taxation  which  was  intended  only  for  herself. 

It  appeared,  too,  that  neither  the  State  nor  the  proprietors  claiming  under  her,  gave 
equitable  proportion  of  aid  to  the  construction  of  roads  requisite  for  the  occupancy  of 
the  country. 

Governor  Hubbard  presented  these  matters  to  the  Legislature,  and  pointed  out  in 
strong  terms  that  Maine  was  bound,  in  justice  to  her  citizens  and  from  a  proper  regard  to 
her  own  independence,  to  initiate  a  different  policy. 

In  consequence  of  his  suggestion,  the  Legislature  on  the  3d  of  April,  1852,  passed  a 
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resolve  authorizing-  him  to  take  such  measures  as  he  might  deem  expedient  to  lay  before 
the  authorities  of  Massachusetts,  the  grievances  of  which  Maine  complained  in  regard  to 
the  management  and  disposition  of  the  lands  owned  by  that  State  in  common  and  in 
severalty  in  Maine,  and  to  ask  such  action  as  the  interest  of  the  State  demanded. 

Under  this  resolution  Governor  Hubbard,  through  the  agency  of  Mr.  Anson  P. 
Morrill,  the  land  agent  of  Maine,  and  Mr.  John  A.  Poor,  entered  into  negotiations  with 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  which  finally  resulted  in  the  sale  by  that  State  to  the  State  of 
Maine  of  all  her  interests  in  the  public  lands  within  the  limits  of  the  latter,  upon  terms 
substantially  made  by  the  purchaser. 

The  purchase  was  not  consummated  until  after  the  expiration  of  Governor  Hubbard's 
term  of  office,  but  it  was  the  completion  of  a  policy  initiated  and  earnestly  advocated  by 
him,  and  to  his  efforts  is  due  in  great  measure  the  fact  that  Maine  became  complete  mis- 
tress of  her  own  territory,  and  was  enabled  to  pursue  a  policy  suited  to  its  development, 
and  in  harmony  with  the  interests  of  her  citizens  who  wished  to  build  up  homes  within 
her  borders.  -  -^^  "  '  ■  ■ 

As  a  part  of  the  same  general  policy,  Governor  Hubbard  urged  that  the  advance  cash 
payment  then  required  from  settlers  on  the  public  lands  be  remitted,  and  recommended 
the  law,  soon  afterward  adopted,  which  enabled  every  bona-fide  settler  to  acquire  a  home 
without  making  any  other  payment  than  a  reasonable  amount  of  labor  in  constructing 
roads  for  the  use  of  his  own  neighborhood. 

Governor  Hubbard  also  urged  that  proper  encouragement  be  given  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  from  Bangor  to  the  eastern  line  of  the  State,  making  direct  connection 
with  the  British  Provinces,  and  a  railroad  into  the  great  northeastern  section  of  the  State, 
known  as  the  Aroostook,  to  secure  the  growth  of  that  fertile  region  and  bring  to  the 
markets  of  the  State  its  products,  previously  diverted  to  the  neighboring  Province  of  New 
Brunswick. 

The  result  of  his  efforts  was  to  give  a  marked  impetus  to  the  settlement  of  the  public 
lands  and  the  development  of  the  richest  agricultural  portion  of  the  State. 

The  subject  of  State  action  which  most  absorbed  public  attention  during  Governor 
Hubbard's  Administration  was  temperance  legislation,  and  he  signed,  as  Governor,  the 
first  act  known  as  "the  Maine  Law." 

The  subject  of  this  law  had  for  several  years  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  public 
mind,  and  had  been  earnestly  discussed.  Neither  of  the  leading  political  parties  in  the 
State  was  committed  in  its  favor.  Individual  sentiment  among  members  of  those  parties 
was  divided,  and  indeed  the  opinion  prevailed  among  the  leaders  of  both  parties  that  the 
question  was  not  of  a  political  character,  and  should  not  be  made  a  party  issue. 

In  1846,  "An  Act  to  restrict  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks"  had  been  passed  and 
approved.    This  was  followed,  near  the  end  of  the  session  of  1849,  by  the  passage,  through 
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both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  of  "An  Act  in  relation  to  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors,"  which  prohibited  such  sales  under  severe  penalties,  and  gave  an  unrestricted  right 
to  search  all  places  for  evidence  of  such  sale,  under  warrant  from  any  justice  of  the  peace, 
issued  upon  a  complaint  in  writing,  stating  the  belief  of  the  complainants  that  liquors  were 
sold  in  violation  of  the  law.  This  act  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Dana,  who  returned  it  to 
the  next  Legislature  with  the  objection,  among  others,  that  it  allowed  the  search  of  private 
residences  and  upon  process  issued  without  any  sufficient  proof.  He  characterized  the 
bill  as  "  an  ill-digested  outrage  upon  almost  every  right  of  our  citizens ;"  stated  that  he 
regarded  it  as  a  truism  that  the  community  could  not  be  compelled  to  be  temperate  ;  that 
it  was  generally  admitted  that  intemperance  had  increased  under  the  Act  of  1846,  and  that 
the  system  of  legislation,  of  which  the  bills  in  question  were  part,  was  objectionable, 
because  it  cultivated  a  general  disrespect  and  disregard  of  laws  which  could  not  be 
enforced.  "  Is  it  not  time,"  he  asked,  "  to  pause  and  candidly  consider  whether  the  whole 
system  is  not  founded  in  entire  ignorance  or  disregard  of  the  motives  which  universally 
control  human  actions  ?  And  if  thus  radically  wrong,  whether  it  can  be  so  perfected  in 
detail  as  to  produce  favorable  results." 

In  May,  185 1,  the  act  passed  both  Houses  in  a  form  greatly  extended  and  elaborated. 
It  contained  some  safeguards  against  the  unwarrantable  search  of  dwellings,  but  the 
search  and  seizure  clauses  and  the  penalties  for  violations  of  the  law  were  rigorously 
drawn.  The  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  law  had  been  steadily  growing ;  its  substance  was 
desired  by  a  large  part  of  the  voting  population  of  the  State,  and  legislators  had  been 
chosen  with  a  view  to  its  passage.  While  neither  one  of  the  controlling  political  parties 
was  yet  prepared  to  pronounce  in  favor  of  the  law,  neither  was  prepared  to  take  a  positive 
stand  against  it  It  was  believed  that  not  a  few  prominent  Democrats,  who  were  opposed 
to  it,  voted  in  the  Legislature  for  its  passage  ;  under  belief  that  it  would  be  vetoed,  as  it 
was  known  that  Governor  Hubbard  had  expressed  his  view  that  the  act  of  1849  should 
not  have  become  a  law ;  but  his  approval  was  the  result  to  which  Governor  Dana's  argu- 
ment had  brought  him, 

•  Governor  Hubbard,  on  the  2d  of  June,  approved  the  "Act  for  th?  suppression  of 
drink ing-houses  and  tippling-shops,"  and  it  became  a  law. 

While  he  had  some  doubts  as  to  the  result  in  the  form  adopted,  he  was  in  favor  of 
the  object  which  it  sought  to  accomplish.  His  view  upon  the  subject  was  that  a  clear 
majority  of  the  people  desired  the  law  and  were  entitled  to  have  it,  and  that  he  had  no 
right  to  veto  it  for  party  or  personal  considerations.  "Two  sessions  of  the  Legislature," 
he  said,  "have  been  occupied  since  the  veto  of  the  preceding  act  in  discussing  and 
maturing  the  subject.  It  passed  both  Houses  at  the  recent  session  by  a  vote  of  about  two 
thirds.  It  could  not,  then,  be  looked  upon  as  of  that  description  of  hasty  and  inconsiderate 
legislation  which  alone  can  authorize  the  interposition  of  the  veto  power — a  power  at  all 
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times  somewhat  arbitrary,  and  one  which  the  Constitution  did  not  contemplate  as  a  part 
of  the  ordinary  process  of  legislation." 

His  view  of  the  subject  was  further  expressed  in  answer  to  communications  addressed 
to  the  various  candidates  in  the  gubernatorial  contest  of  1852  by  committees  appointed  at 
the  various  temperance  conventions  held  that  year,  and  in  his  address  to  the  temperance 
convention  held  at  Augusta,  over  which  he  presided.    "  The  Maine  Law,"  he  said,  "is  the 
law  of  the  people,  deliberately  matured  by  them  through  a  series  of  years,  and  enacted  by 
the  only  organ  authorized  by  the  constitution  and  the  spirit  of  our  Government  to  trans- 
form the  wishes  of  the  people  into  law — the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
Legislature  assembled — by  overwhelming  majorities.    It  is  a  constitutional  law.    I  am 
prepared  to  enforce  it  as  it  now  stands,  and  am  opposed  to  its  repeal  until  it  shall  have 
had  a  fair  trial  before  the  people.    I  have  always  approved  the  object  of  this  law,  '  the 
suppression  of  drinking-houses  and  tippling-shops,'  and  am  therefore  opposed  to  any 
amendments  which  would  impair  its  efficiency  ;  while  I  am,  nevertheless,  of  the  opinion  that 
it  is  susceptible  of  amendments  that  would  not  only  not  impair  its  efficiency,  but  would 
render  it  easier  of  execution  and  more  efficient."    He  considered  it  matter  for  deep  regret, 
however,  that  a  law  involving  a  question  of  moral  reform  should  have  been  unnecessarily 
and  rashly  drawn — as  this  law  was  at  that  time — into  the  arena  of  party  politics  to  subserve 
selfish  purposes.    No  question  of  morals,  he  thought,  could,  under  the  complication  of 
motives  arising  from  such  a  contest,  receive  that  impartial  consideration  which  should 
secure  its  success  upon  its  own  merits.    There  could,  he  said,  be  no  doubt  that  the  people, 
through  their  representatives,  have  the  right  to  enact  a  law  to  abate  or  suppress  so 
monstrous  a  scourge  as  intemperance.    And  there  could  be  as  little  doubt  that  the  law  in 
question  was,  in  its  main  scope,  within  the  limit  of  their  constitutional  power.    That  this 
law  had,  on  the  whole,  done  good,  could  not,  he  thought,  be  denied  by  any  candid  and" 
observing  person.    It  would  seem  to  have  been  owing  to  a  forced  construction  and  rash 
application  of  it  that  complaints  had  arisen.   The  object,  he  said,  "the  suppression  of  drink- 
ing-houses and  tippling-shops,"  must  surely  meet  the  approbation  of  every  well-ordered 
mind,  and  the  execution  of  it,  confined  to  such  object  and  within  the  limits  of  construction 
given  it  by  the  judiciary,  could  certainly  have  given  no  offence  to  any  one  whose  opinions 
were  worthy  of  regard.    The  mischief,  he  said,  had  been  that  too  much  was,  by  some, 
expected  of  it.    It  had  been  construed  and  applied  in  a  manner  to  interfere  with  the 
private  concerns  and  everv-day  business  of  society ;  to  intrude  upon  the  secrets  of  families 
and  enter  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  domestic  fireside.    It  had  been  thought  capable  of 
purifying  the  motives  and  controlling  the  habits  of  man.    "  An  egregious  mistake  I 
Human  laws  can  for  the-  most  part  control  only  the  overt  acts  of  men,  by  giving  the 
proper  warning  and  affixing  due  penalties  to  such  acts  as  shall  conflict  with  the  general 
good  of  society.    To  purify  the  heart,  to  correct  the  motives,  to  change  the  vicious  habits 
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of  mankind  and  direct  every  action  into  the  unruffled  channel  of  pubHc  and  private  good, 
can  be  consummated  only  by  the  divine  precepts  and  influences  of  the  Author  of  our 
faith." 

The  law,  in  modified  form,  continues  in  force  in  Maine,  and  laws  of  similar  purport 
now  exist  in  many  of  our  States  where  formerly  intemperance  was  conspicuous. 
Governor  Hubbard  also  was  among  the  first  to  suggest  as  a  means  for  checking  intem- 
perance, that  sellers  of  drams  should  be  held  directly  responsible  for  damages  caused  by 
the  sale.  This  remedy  has  with  good  results  been  provided  by  the  laws  of  many  of  the 
States. 

During  the  period  of  Governor  Hubbard's  administration  the  national  question  which 
overshadowed  all  others  was  slavery  extension. 

It  was  in  1850  that  Congress  was  occupied  in  discussing  the  vital  issues  faised  by  the 
application  of  California  for  admission  to  the  union  of  States,  and  in  debating  what  are 
known  as  the  slavery  compromises  and  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1850.  These  matters 
of  national  consequence  were  all-important  to  the  several  States,  and  it  is  of  interest  to 
know  the  attitude  of  their  chief  magistrates. 

Governor  Hubbard's  course  was  consistent  with  the  views  he  had  always  entertained. 
Tn  his  first  message  to  the  Legislature  he  expressed  them  as  follows :  "  It  is  our  distin- 
guished prerogative,  under  Divine  Providence,  to  shape  our  own  destinies  as  individuals 
and  as  States.  Here,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  civilized  world,  is  every  man 
allowed  to  enjoy  his  natural  rights.  We  establish  our  forms  of  government ;  we  enact 
our  own  laws.  If  we  pervert  or  abuse  this  high  prerogative,  v/e  are  criminal  or  foolish. 
If  we  do  not  transmit  such  blessings  to  posterity,  we  are  ungrateful  to  our  fathers  and 
unjust  to  our  children."  Referring  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  he  said  it  is  "so  palpable 
and  flagrant  an  invasion  of  natural  rights  as  to  excite  abhorrence,  and  to  insure  its  eventual 
overthrow." 

He  suggested  that  further  legislation  upon  the  exciting  subject  of  slavery  extension 
was  unnecessary  and  might  be  pernicious,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  opinions  and  wishes 
of  the  State  upon  this  all-absorbing  subject  had  been  too  frequently  and  freely  expressed  to 
be  misunderstood ;  that  Maine  was  ably  and  faithfully  represented  in  both  branches  of  the 
National  Legislature ;  that  instructions  to  her  representatives  through  the  State  Legislature 
might  not  express  the  opinions  of  the  people,  which  find  their  best  expression  upon 
subjects  for  legislative  action  at  the  ballot-box. 

His  second  Message  referred  to  the  compromises  of  1850,  as  an  adjustment  not  such 
as  either  party  had  desired,  but  a  compromise,  the  most  satisfactory  to  both  parties  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  could  be  obtained.  He  counselled  obedience  to  the  law,  and 
dissented  from  the  argument  that  the  "higher  law"  of  conscience  enjoined  disobedience  or 
resistance.    With  its  opponents  he  held  that  the  law  of  God  is  always  of  paramount 
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authority ;  but  he  pointed  out  the  danger  of  accepting  as  the  law  of  God  the  variable 
standard  of  individual  conscience. 

Conscience,  he  said,  is  not  infallible,  nor  does  it  always  reflect  the  will  of  God.  The 
conscience  of  one  age  becomes  the  derision  of  the  next.  The  conscience  of  one  man 
impels  him  to  do  what  the  conscience  of  another  man  under  the  same  circumstances 
impels  hira  to  forbear.  "It  was  conscience,"  he  said,  "which  impelled  the  Catholic  to 
torture  and  burn  the  Protestant — which  impelled  the  Protestant  in  his  turn  to  persecute 
the  Catholic.  The  enlightened  Hale  could  conscientiously  thank  God  that  he  had  been 
permitted  to  order  a  witch  to  execution,  and  to  be  instrumental  in  the  extirpation  of 
witchcraft.  And  the  pious  Las  Casas  believed  he  was  acting  in  obedience  to  the  higher 
law  while  he  was  laboring  to  establish  the  African  slave-trade  and  to  fasten  upon  this 
continent  the  curse  of  African  slavery. 

"  This  man,"  he  said,  "  would  rescue  his  fellow-man  from  bondage,  be  the  conse- 
quences to  all  others  what  they  might.  In  the  accomplishment  of  an  object  so  desirable 
he  would  put  at  defiance  the  law  and  the  Constitution.  That  man  would  uphold  every 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  and  would  deem  it  dishonest  to  throw  off  the  obligations 
devolved  upon  him  by  any  contract  after  he  had  enjoyed  the  benefits  which  it  conferred  ; 
and  especially  would  he  deem  it  madness  to  abrogate  a  contract  involving  the  interests  of 
millions  equally  with  himself  entitled  to  a  voice  in  the  premises. 

"  Our  institutions,"  he  said,  "  are  founded  on  the  right  of  the  majority  to  control ; 
limited  and  restrained  by  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  .  .  .  The  controlling  will.  .  is 
the  voice  of  the  majority  manifested  through  the  ballot-box.  Every  man  is  allowed  to  en- 
tertain his  own  opinions,  to  promulgate  and  enforce  them  upon  the  convictions  of  others. 
Every  measure  of  government  he  has  an  unquestioned  right  to  canvass  and  discuss  :  by 
argument,  by  invective,  by  ridicule,  to  render  it  odious,  if  he  can,  to  the  power  who  may 
modify  or  abrogate  it  at  their  pleasure.  But  when  he  goes  one  step  further  and  claims  the 
right  to  determine  for  himself  whether  he  will  obey  the  law  or  resist  its  execution,  he 
claims  that  which  no  government  can  concede  and  exist. 

In  1852  the  disruption  of  party  ties  was  beginning.  The  independent  action  of 
Governor  Hubbard  upon  the  subject  of  the  Maine  Law  aroused  against  him  the  violent 
opposition  of  its  enemies  in  his  own  party. 

His  action  in  reference  to  the  public  lands  concentrated  in  opposition  to  his  re-election 
a  powerful  interest  embarked  in  their  appropriation  to  private  lumbering  operations.  His- 
hostility  to  the  institution  of  slavery  alienated  the  pronounced  pro-slavery  men  of  his  party. 
The  consequence  was  a  division  of  the  Democratic  ranks,  and  his  nomination  was  bitterly 
opposed  in  the  Democratic  State  Convention  of  1852. 

Writing  to  him  on  this  subject  a  friend  of  national  reputation  said  :  "There  is  a  class 
of  men  who  have  acted  toward  you  more  like  fiends  than  men ;  and  not  satisfied  with  that, 
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they  now  seem  determined  to  give  the  State  into  the  hands  of  the  Whigs  ?"  Governor 
Hubbard,  however,  received  the  nomination  of  his  party  in  the  Convention  of  1852,  but 
the  disaffected  members  held  a  separate  convention  and  put  in  nomination  a  gentleman 
know  as  the  Anti-Maine-Law  candidate. 

Governor  Hubbard  received  a  large  plurality  of  the  popular  vote,  and  indeed  a  larger 
number  of  votes  than  at  either  previous  election.  But  as  the  total  vote  was- swelled  far 
beyond  its  usual  proportions,  and  as  there  were  four  candidates  in  the  field,  he  failed  by 
some  five  thousand  votes  of  a  popular  majority.  The  election  therefore  devolved  upon 
the  Legislature,  where,  by  a  combination  between  the  Whigs  and  the  disaffected  Demo- 
crats, the  Whig  candidate,  Mr.  William  G.  Crosby,  was  chosen  Governor. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  from  this  time  until  1856,  when  Hon.  Hannibal  Hamlin  was 
elected  by  a  decided  majority,  no  Governor  of  Maine  was  elected  by  the  people  ;  though  in 
the  mean  time  Governor  Crosby  (Whig),  Governor  Anson  P.  Morrill  (styled  "  Maine  Law 
Know-nothing"),  and  Governor  Samuel  Wells  (Democrat),  were  chosen  in  succession  by 
ballot  in  the  Legislature.  With  the  exception  of  Governor  Wells,  who  served  during  one 
year  only  (1856),  Maine  had  no  Governor  from  the  Democratic  Party  from  the  term  of 
Governor  Hubbard  until  1879. 

Upon  retiring  fi'om  the  position  of  Governor  he  resumed  at  once  the  active  practice 
of  his  profession,  in  which  he  had  for  years  occupied  a  foremost  rank  in  the  State.  Indeed 
he  had  continued  his  professional  labor  during  his  term  of  office  as  far  as  the  discharge  of 
his  public  duties  would  allow,  and  more  earnestly  than  a  proper  regard  for  his  own  health 
justified. 

He  maintained  his  connection  with  the  Democratic  Party  until  the  condition  of  the 
country  during  the  civil  war  impelled  him  in  1864  to  cast  his  vote  for  President  Lincoln. 
He  took  no  active  part,  however,  in  political  contests. 

In  May,  1857,  during  the  Administration  of  President  Buchanan,  he  was  appointed  a 
special  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department  to  examine  the  several  custom-houses  in  the 
State  of  Maine,  with  especial  instructions  looking  to  the  efficient  and  economical  enforce- 
ment of  the  revenue  laws.  His  services  in  this  appointment  were  so  important,  that 
in  1858  they  were  extended  to  all  the  collection  districts  in  the  New  England  States. 

In  March,  1859,  he  was  appointed  by  the  President,  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  as 
Commissioner  under  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  concluded  between  the  United  States  and 
Her  Britannic  Majesty,  June  5,  1854. 

One  object  of  this  treaty  was  to  settle  disputes  and  to  put  an  end  to  collisions  in 
respect  to  the  right  of  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  to  take  fish  in  the  bays,  harbors, 
and  creeks  of  the  British  Provinces,  and  to  land  upon  their  coasts  and  shores  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drying  nets  and  curing  fish.  Differences  threatening  serious  consequences  had 
from  time  to  time  arisen  between  the  citizens  of  the  two  contracting  powers  engaged  in 
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the  fisheries,  and  an  effort  had  been  made  to  exclude  American  fishermen  from  all  waters 
within  a  marine  league  of  the  coasts.  The  treaty  conceded  to  the  citizens  of  either  party 
the  right  to  fish  in  all  places  upon  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  the  other,  except  in  rivers  and 
the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  made  provision  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners'  to  ex- 
amine and  decide  upon  all  such  places  as  were  intended  by  the  treaty  to  be  reserved  and 
excluded  from  the  common  liberty  of  fishing. 

Governor  Hubbard  held  this  position  for  two  years,  during  which  he  made  careful 
examination  of  the  coast-line  from  Maryland  to  the  northern  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  joined  the  commissioner  appointed  by  Great  Britain  in  defining,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  treaty,  the  mouths  of  the  various  rivers  within  those  limits.  This  was  the  last  official 
position  he  occupied.  The  late  years  of  his  life  were  saddened  by  the  events  of  the  war,  in 
which  his  eldest  son  lost  his  life.  Upon  the  questions  which  preceded  the  war  and  led  to 
it,  his  views  have  already  been  given. 

He  believed  before  the  conflict  that  the  safety  of  the  Republic  depended  upon  the 
success  of  the  Democratic  Party,  because  in  his  opinion  it  was  the  only  National  party 
maintaining  the  equality  of  rights  and  of  duties  belonging  to  the  separate  States.  He 
foresaw  that  the  success  of  the  Republican  Party  at  the  polls  would  probably  result  in 
a  conflict  of  forces,  and  he  believed  that  such  a  conflict  must  end  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Union.  "  Would  that  Congress  had  supreme  control  over  the  whole  subject,"  he  said. 
"Would  that  they  might  in  an  orderly  and  amicable  manner  abolish  slavery  forever,  and 
dispose  of  the  slaves  themselves,  in  a  way  to  promote  their  happiness  and  advance  them  in 
the  scale  of  civilization.  But  we  must  take  things  as  they  are,  not  as  we  would  have  them. 
The  Constitution  must  be  obeyed,  or  we  are  no  longer  a  nation."  In  the  Constitution 
he  read  the  recognition  of  slavery,  and  he  remembered  too  that  several  of  the  Slave  States 
were  admitted  to  the  Union  as  such  during  the  lifetime  and  under  the  sanction  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution.  He  thought  he  saw  in  the  tendency  of  events  the  fulfilment 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  fears. 

The  forecast  was  correct — of  all  save  the  final  result  of  the  conflict,  and  this  was 
to  be  shaped  by  Providence  better  even  than  the  young  and  sanguine  friends  of  freedom  had 
dared  to  hope.  And  when  the  conflict  came  Governor  Hubbard  did  not  hesitate  where  to 
bestow  his  sympathies  and  his  influence. 

In  the  election  which  preceded  the  war  he  acted  with  the  party  known  as  the  Douglas 
Democrats.  From  the  first  collision  between  North  and  South  he  was  firm  in  his  con- 
viction that  for  the  North  the  only  honorable  course  was  to  put  forth  all  its  strength,  and 
suppress  by  force  the  Southern  power  that  had  appealed  to  the  arbitrament  of  force. 

Writing  to  his  son,  who  had  just  entered  the  army,  he  said  :  "  Greater  hardships, 
privations,  and  dangers  are  probably  before  you,  but  I  know  you  will  meet  them  like  a 
man.    Where  duty  impels,  the  burden  of  labor  is  greatly  lightened,    I  have  only  to  say, 
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Be  cautious,  be  prudent ;  brave  I  know  you  will  be,  fearless  where  dut)^  leads  ;  and  may 
God  be  with  you  !"  A  letter  to  the  same  son,  written  at  the  close  of  1861,  expresses  his 
views,  very  advanced  for  the  time,  as  to  the  use  of  the  slaves  in  the  war.  Referring  to 
the  Trent  alTair,  and  the  danger  of  war  with  England,  then  thought  to  be  imminent,  he 
wrote  : 

"The  contest  would  appear  to  be  a  more  formidable  one,  and  our  chance  of  bringing  it  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue  in  the  re-establishment  of  the  Government  more  doubtful.  I  am,  however,  by  no  means 
certain  it  would  be  so.  It  would,  as  a  matter  of  necessity  in  my  judgment,  run  immediately  into  a 
servile  war — a  war  for  the  extermination  of  slavery.  The  slaves  would  be  armed  and  disciplined,  and 
made  free.  And  this  right  as  well  as  necessity  would  demand,  for  in  such  a  contest  for  our  own  liberties 
and  independence,  a  contest  for  the  maintenance  of  a  government  for  ourselves  and  for  posterity,  we 
are  bound  to  use  all  the  legitimate  means  that  God  and  nature  have  put  into  our  hands.  .  .  .  Let 
Great  Britain  join  the  South,  and  let  the  war  be  waged  by  us  to  destroy  slavery,  and  the  hollowness  of 
her  pretensions  will  be  made  apparent  to  the  civilized  world.  She  would  be  stripped  of  her  mask,  and 
self-interest  be  demonstrated  to  be  the  motive  of  her  policy,  as  it  always  has  been.  We  should  prob- 
ably then  gain  alliances  and  aid  from  other  quarters." 

The  death  of  this  son,  who  fell  in  the  first  assault  upon  Port  Hudson  in  May,  1863, 
was  a  sorrow  the  father,  then  advanced  in  years,  could  never  wholly  conquer.  He  lived, 
indeed,  to  see  the  success  in  arms  of  the  North,  but  not  the  complete  results  of  the  war  in 
the  re-establishment  of  the  present  harmonious  relations  between  North  and  South,  and 
the  great  material  development  of  the  Southern  country.  His  death  occurred  February  6, 
1869,  and  its  manner  was  fitting  the  course  of  his  life. 

Though  age  and  some  infirmities  of  body  had  caused  him  to  forego  the  severest  toils 
of  his  laborious  profession,  he  still  went  daily  to  visit  the  sick  where  vicinity  permitted  and 
the  severity  of  the  case  required  his  experience  and  skill.  The  day  before  his  death  he  had 
made  such  a  professional  call,  and  if  his  life  had  continued  a  few  hours  longer  he  would 
have  repeated  it.  He  was  suffering  at  the  time  from  a  severe  cold  threatening  congestion, 
and  on  the  morning  of  his  death  stated  in  answer  to  inquiries  of  his  wife  that  he  was  as 
sick  as  one  could  be  and  live.  It  had  been  his  custom  through  life  never  to  forego  his 
work  for  his  own  indisposition.  Twice  in  his  earlier  years  he  had  continued  his  daily 
avocations  while  suffering  from  fractured  bones — the  result  of  accident — without  omitting 
work  for  a  day,  while  his  healing  progressed.  On  the  morning  of  his  death  he  went  from 
his  house  to  his  office — near  at  hand — to  make  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  day. 
While  there  he  was  overcome  with  vertigo  resulting  from  defective  circulation  induced  by 
his  disease,  and  fell  to  the  floor.  His  daughter  came  to  his  aid,  and  was  presently,  joined  by 
friends.  One  suggested  that  a  doctor  should  be  called.  He  understood  what  was  said,  and 
understood  his  own  case,  and  answered,  "  No  :  keep  the  doctors  away."  Presently  a  friend 
suggested  that  he  should  be  lifted  from  the  floor  and  carried  to  his  house.    "  Let  me  lie 
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here  while  life  lasts,"  he  said;  and  there,  in  the  place  where  for  many  years  he  had  minis- 
tered to  the  diseases  of  others,  his  own  life  ended.  He  died  with  his  head  on  his  daughter's 
lap,  and  as  his  eyes  grew  dim  she  heard  him  calmly  utter  his  final  question,  "Are  you  still 
there  ?" 

This  brief  sketch  shows  his  character  better,  perhaps,  than  any  studied  analysis  might 
do.  His  temperament  was  judicial  rather  than  partisan  or  aggressive.  His  disposition  was 
to  maintain  rather  than  gain.  He  was  formed  to  be  a  bulwark  of  society,  rather  than  an 
originator  of  new  social  methods.  His  career  presents  few  phases  to  captivate  the  imagi- 
nation, but  it  illustrates  the  strength,  solidity,  and  justice  which  constitute  high  character  in 
the  individual  and  safety  for  the  State. 

In  person  Governor  Hubbard  was  a  man  of  impressive  appearance — six  feet  two 
inches  in  height,  erect  and  well  formed,  with  large  head,  black  hair  and  eyes,  and  a  com- 
manding presence.  His  tastes  and  habits  were  simple,  and  democratic  in  the  best  sense  of 
that  word.  He  was  fond  of  books,  and  in  his  latest  years  found  recreation  in  reviewing 
the  classical  studies  of  his  youth  and  in  extended  reading  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 
His  most  prominent  traits  were  his  absolute  love  of  justice  and  his  courageous  adherence 
to  his  convictions  of  right. 


NDERSON,  HUGH  JOHNSTON,  ex-Governor,  was  born  in  Wiscasset, 
Maine,  May  lo,  1801. 

His  father,  John  Anderson,  was  a  native  of  County  Down,  in  Ireland, 
and  his  grandfather,  also  John  Anderson,  was  a  prominent  and  influential 


member  of  the  Scotch  Protestant  colony  in  that  section  of  the  county. 

John  Anderson,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  married  in  1789,  and  started 
immediately  with  his  bride  for  the  New  World  in  the  West,  toward  which  the  adventurous 
and  aspiring  spirit  everywhere  was  already  turning.  Two  of  his  brothers  had  preceded 
him — his  brother  Frank  settling  in  Belfast,  Maine,  and  becoming  a  prominent  merchant 
there,  and  his  brother  William  in  Savannah :  the  latter  was  a  physician,  and  successfully 
practised  his  profession  in  the  city  of  his  adoption,  for  a  number  of  years,  until  carried  off 
by  one  of  the  epidemics  common  to  that  region. 

It  was  originally,  the  intention  of  John,  to  go  to  Savannah,  from  which  place  his 
brother  William  was  writing  the  most  glowing  accounts  ;  but  landing  in  Wiscasset  in  the 
spring,  he  was  induced  to  remain  through  the  summer,  during  which  time  he  saw  enough 
of  the  natural  advantages  of  Wiscasset  to  convince  him  that  it  was  destined  to  become 
a  large  and  prosperous  city,  and  that  it  offered  inducements  for  business  greater  than  he 
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could  hope  to  find  in  the  South.  At  that  time  Wiscasset  was  one  of  the  most  important 
towns  in  New  England.  Its  harbor  was  unsurpassed,  and,  in  addition  to  a  profitable  and 
prosperous  West-India  trade,  it  carried  on  a  large  general  commercial  traffic,  both  foreign 
and  domestic.  It  had  accumulated  wealth,  and  was  the  seat  of  a  refined  and  cultivated 
society,  possessing  to  an  unusual  degree  that  freedom  from  provincial  prejudice  and  that 
catholicity  of  sentiment  which  always  characterize  a  community  fostered  and  enriched  by 
commercial  enterprise.  Here  the  young  adventurer  concluded  to  settle — a  conclusion  he 
was  helped  to  by  the  predilection  which  his  wife  had  already  formed.  She  had  been  care- 
fully and  tenderly  reared,  and  she  doubtless  found  in  the  social  atmosphere  of  Wiscasset 
a  warmth  and  congeniality  which  at  once  won  her  heart. 

He  embarked  in  business  without  further  delay,  and  built  up  a  large  and  successful 
West-India  trade,  and  continued  to  prosper  until  the  embargo  of  1807  came  with  its 
paralyzing  and  calamitous  effects.  Notwithstanding  this  drawback,  he  persisted,  and 
would  doubtless  have  reaped  the  reward  which  his  energy  and  industry  entitled  him  to,  had 
his  life  been  spared.    He  died  suddenly  in  18 10. 

Soon  after  his  father's  death,  Hugh  Johnston,  then  a  lad  of  fourteen,  came  to  Belfast, 
and'  entered  the  counting-room  of  his  uncle  Frank,  who  was  at  that  time  one  of  the 
leading  merchants  in  that  section  of  the  State  :  after  a  while  he  was  admitted  as  a  partner, 
and  continued  in  the  business  until  1827,  when  he  was  elected  clerk  of  the  courts  for 
Waldo  County.  It  was  at  this  time  that  his  attention  was  first  directed  toward  the 
political  questions  of  the  day,  and  he  manifested  at  once  a  great  interest  in  the  discussions 
which  were  then  going  on  between  the  two  great  parties.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the 
principles  of  the  Democratic  faith  were  more  in  consonance  with  the  true  spirit  of  repub- 
lican institutions,  and  he  embraced  that  faith  at  once :  from  that  time  forth  the  party  held 
no  more  faithful  adherent,  and  in  fifty  years  of  service  he  never  for  a  moment  faltered  in 
his  allegiance,  or  abated  in  the  smallest  degree  his  interest  in  its  welfare. 

During  all  this  time,  before  his  departure  from  Wiscasset  and  afterward,  he  gave  all 
his  leisure  moments  to  his  books. 

His  mother,  who  was  a  woman  of  high  literary  attainments  as  well  as  exalted  piety, 
devoted  herself  to  directing  his  mind  in  the  pursuit  of  all  healthful  inquiry,  and  the  taste 
for  investigation  and  study  which  she  instilled  remained  after  his  entrance  into  the 
activities  of  business  life.  He  was  thus,  at  the  outset  of  his  political  career,  unusually  well 
equipped  for  an  intelligent  contemplation  of  those  great  theories  of  administrative  science 
which  were  at  that  time  agitating  the  public  mind. 

In  1837  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  again  in  1839,  by  a  largely  increased 
majority.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  unremitting  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  constituency,  and  to  his  duties 
generally,  by  his  uniform  good  sense  and  judgment  on  all  questions  of  political  expediency, 
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and  by  his  manly  and  honest  utterances,  when  he  had  occasion  to  make  them,  on  the  floor 
of  Congress.  Without  claim  to  any  particular  brilliancy  as  a  speaker,  he  spoke  earnestly 
and  convincingly,  was  always  master  of  his  topic,  and  always  listened  to  with  attention. 
Aside  from  the  position  in  his  party  which  his  own  character  gave  him,  the  fact  that  he 
enjoyed  the  unlimited  confidence  and  favor  of  President  V an  Buren  gave  him  additional 
influence.  Early  in  his  Congressional  career  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  win  the  regard 
of  that  great  man — a  regard  which  deepened  into  the  warmest  friendship  and  esteem,  and 
was  perpetuated  by  frequent  and  familiar  correspondence  after  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren  from  public  life.  In  1840  he  was  entrusted  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  who  was  a  candi- 
date for  renomination,  with  the  charge  of  his  interests  in  Maine,  and  it  was  principally 
through  his  exertions  that  he  received  the  vote  of  the  State  in  the  nominating  convention. 
During  this  time  he  was  in  constant  correspondence  with  Mr.  Van  Buren,  whose  letters  at 
this  important  epoch  in  his  life  afford  a  striking  picture  of  the  strategic  methods  practised 
in  the  political  campaigns  of  those  days.  The  defeat  of  his  chief  in  that  memorable 
contest  was  a  keen  disappointment  to  Mr.  Anderson.  All  calculations  of  a  personal 
nature,  however,  were  forgotten  in  the  common  disaster  to  the  party,  and  everything  sub- 
ordinated to  the  immediate  consideration  of  measures  for  reorganization  and  repair.  A 
council  of  war  was  summoned  before  the  smoke  of  the  conflict  had  cleared  away ;  a 
rigid  inquiry  was  instituted  as  to  the  causes  of  the  defection,  and  a  plan  of  rehabilitation 
agreed  upon.  The  old  ship  had,  however,  only  swung  at  her  moorings,  and  not  drifted 
away ;  and  the  following  year  John  Fairfield,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor,  was 
elected  by  over  ten  thousand  majority,  and  the  party  had  intrenched  itself  more  firmly 
than  ever  in  the  confidence  of  the  people.  In  1841  and  '42  he  was  urged  to  go  into  the 
convention  as  a  candidate  for  the  gubernatorial  nomination,  but  he  was  unwilling  to 
antagonize  himself  in  any  .way  toward  Mr.  Fairfield,  who  had  been  his  warm  friend  from 
the  commencement  of  his  political  career,  and  who  was  desirous  of  the  honor  himself.  It 
was  an  act  of  generosity  which  Mr.  Fairfield  fully  appreciated ;  and  in  the  following  year, 
when  Mr.  Anderson  had  consented  to  have  his  name  used,  Mr.  Fairfield's  friends  recog- 
nized the  debt,  and  went  en  masse  for  him.  He  was  nominated  without  difficulty,  and 
elected  by  a  handsome  majority.  He  was  re-elected  in  1844  and  1845,  each  time  by  an 
increased  majority.  He  filled  the  important  position  with  conspicuous  honor  and  ability, 
and  retired  from  it  carrying  the  respect  and  approval  of  men  of  both  parties. 

In  the  year  1847  he  was  brought  forward  as  a  candidate  for' the  nomination  of  U.  S. 
Senator.  Mr.  Hamlin  was  his  opponent — one  having  a  majority  in  the  Senate  and  the 
other  in  the  House.  After  repeated  balloting,  and  after  it  became  evident  that  neither 
party  could  be  chosen,  Mr.  Anderson  withdrew,  and  Mr.  Bradbury  was  nominated. 

In  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1848  he  presided  over  the  Electoral  College,  and  in 
1850  he  was  appointed  at  the  head  of  a  commission  to  establish  the  State  Reform  School. 
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Upon  the  election  of  General  Pierce  in  1852  he  was  recommended  by  the  entire 
Maine  delegation  for  the  position  of  Commissioner  of  Customs  for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. He  was  appointed  to  this  highly  responsible  place,  and  filled  it  with  decided  ability 
during  the  whole  of  Mr.  Pierce's  Administration. 

In  1857,  soon  after  the  election  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  it  was  found  necessary  to  reorganize 
and  readjust  the  affairs  of  the  U.  S.  Mint  at  San  Francisco.  A  commission  was  appointed 
for  this  purpose,  and  Mr.  Anderson  was  placed  at  the  head  of  it.  In  addition  to  their 
duties  relating  to  the  Mint,  they  were  empowered  to  establish  certain  boundary-lines  in  the 
northern  section  of  the  State,  and  they  were  also  instructed  to  examine  and  report  upon 
some  large  claims  which  were  pending  against  the  Government.  Mr.  Anderson  remained 
in  California  about  a  year  and  a  half.  One  of  the  most  pleasing  souvenirs  of  his  service 
there  was  the  acquaintance  he  formed  with  Mr.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  who  was  associated 
with  him  in  some  of  the  duties  appertaining  to  the  commission.  This  acquaintance  ripened 
into  a  warm  friendship,  which  continued  uninterupted  until  the  death  of  the  great  War 
Minister. 

After  Mr.  Anderson's  return  from  California  in  1859  he  re-established  himself  in 
Washington,  where  his  family  had  resided  since  1853.  In  the  following  year  the  party 
which  had  claimed  his  fealty  so  long,  and  with  whose  history  his  whole  life  had  been  iden- 
tified, passed  from  power,  and  the  great  war  was  inaugurated.  Whatever  may  have  been 
his  convictions  as  to  the  causes  of  the  war,  and  however  strongly  he  may  have  entertained 
the  idea  that  the  crisis  might  have  been  passed  without  the  appeal  to  arms,  he  neverthe- 
less gave  the  General  Government  his  hearty  and  undivided  support  when  the  alternative 
was  once  established. 

His  residence  in  Washington  during  the  progress  of  the  war,  together  with  his  wide 
acquaintance  among  the  prominent  men  of  both  parties,  gave  him  unusual  opportunities  for 
observing  the  changing  aspects  of  this  eventful  period,  and  his  letters  written  at  this  time 
to  friends  and  different  members  of  his  family  would,  if  collected,  form  a  valuable  contem- 
poraneous record  of  those  momentous  days. 

In  1868  he  was  appointed  Sixth  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  Department  by  President 
Johnson  ;  and  such  were  his  admitted  qualifications  for  the  office,  that  the  antagonism  of 
the  Senate  existing  at  that  time  toward  the  Executive,  did  not  prevent  his  immediate  con- 
firmation. He  remained  in  this  office  for  three  years,  to  the  entire  acceptance  and  satisfac- 
tion of  all  who  were  brought  into  official  contact  with  him.  Under  his  administration  of 
this  department  several  important  reforms  in  the  manner  of  conducting  the  business  were 
established,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  bureau  greatly  increased. 

This  was  the  last  of  Mr.  Anderson's  public  trusts.  He  had  arrived  at  that  age  when 
the  cares  of  office  and  the  turmoil  of  political  life  had  become  wearisome  to  him ;  and  he 
now  gave  himself  up  to  the  unrestrained  enjoyment  of  the  domestic  companionship  which 
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had  been  to  him  so  great  a  source  of  delight  and  pleasure  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his 
career.  His  books,  from  which  the  demands  of  official  duties  had  never  fully  alienated  him, 
now  resumed  their  sway,  and  in 

"Search  of  deep  philosophy,  '  '>• 

Wit,  eloquence,  and  poetry," 

he  passed  what  were  perhaps  the  happiest  days  of  his  life. 

He  moved  from  Washington  to  Portland,  Maine,  in  the  spring  of  1880.  In  the  fol- 
lowing spring  his  third  son,  Joseph  Dummer,  died  from  the  effects  of  a  surgical  operation, 
and  this  following  so  closely  upon  the  death  of  his  youngest  son,  Thomas  Davee,  was  a 
bereavement  from  which  he  never  seemed  to  recover.  He  gradually  failed  from  this  time, 
and  finally,  surrounded  by  loving  hands  and  tender  hearts,  passed  peacefully  away  on  the 
afternoon  of  May  31. 

Mr.  Anderson  married  in  1832  Martha  Jane  Dummer  of  Belfast,  Maine.  For  nearly 
fifty  years  she  was  his  dear  companion  and  counsellor,  and  this  memoir  would  be  incom- 
plete did  it  not  ascribe  something  of  his  success  in  life  to  her  consummate  good  sense  and 
judgment,  to  her  unfailing  devotion  and  sympathy,  and  to  the  influences  of  her  gentle 
sunny,  and  winning  nature.  Mrs.  Anderson  survived  her  husband  but  a  few  months : 
united  as  they  had  been  in  life,  in  death  they  were  not  divided. 

Of  the  original  family  of  six  children,  four  now  remain  :  General  John  Francis  Ander- 
son of  Boston,  William  Henry  and  Horace  of  Portland  ;  and  Hannah  Ann,  also  residing 
in  Portland, 

In  this  hasty  and  imperfect  sketch  we  have  endeavored  to  present  the  salient  points  in 
the  career  of  one  whose  life  was  identified  with  the  history  of  his  country  for  nearly  fifty 
years.  Endowed  by  nature  with  a  strong  and  vigorous  intellect,  he  had  from  his  youth  up 
supplemented  this  by  habits  of  constant  study  and  observation.  He  was  an  omnivorous 
reader  through  his  whole  life,  and  his  mind  was  particularly  rich  in  its  knowledge  of  the 
better  portion  of  English  literature,  and  conspicuously  so  in  its  familiarity  with  English 
history,  and  with  those  great  epochs  of  constitutional  reform  which  Hume  and  Macaulay 
have  so  vividly  portrayed ;  indeed,  the  tendency  of  his  mind  was  rather  toward  historic 
research  and  parallels,  and  his  acquisitions  in  this  direction  were  something  remarkable  for 
accuracy  and  comprehensiveness.  He  was  a  forcible,  ready,  and  graceful  writer,  and  some 
of  his  contributions  to  the  political  polemics  of  the  day  are  worthy  of  study  and  preserva- 
tion. In  the  unrestrained  freedom  of  social  and  familiar  conversation  Mr.  Anderson  was 
indeed  delightful.  The  opportunities  for  exercising  his  natural  habits  of  observation  had 
been  great,  and  a  memory  of  extraordinary  tenacity  had  retained  a  faithful  impression  of 
the  results.  In  his  half-century  of  public  life  he  had  enjoyed  the  acquaintance  and 
frequently  the  warm  friendship  of  most  of  the  prominent  men  of  his  day ;  and  his  personal 
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reminiscences,  when  called  out  by  congenial  companionship  and  clothed  in  his  peculiar  de- 
liberateness  of  utterance,  were  full  of  picturesque  light  and  color.  Mr.  Anderson  in  his 
intercourse  with  men  seemed  to  possess  all  those  qualities  which  command  respect  while 
they  inspire  affection  and  esteem  :  he  was  singularly  courteous  and  conciliatory  in  de- 
meanor, generous  and  forgiving  in  disposition,  and  endowed  to  an  eminent  degree  with  the 
spirit  of  justness,  which  never  allowed  the  animosities  of  political  conflict  to  warp  or  deflect 
his  judgment.  Of  the  absolute  purity  and  integrity  of  his  character,  let  the  unsullied  record 
of  fifty  years  of  public  service  attest. 

We  cannot  close  this  memoir  without  adverting  to  the  great  sweetness  and  beauty  of 
Mr.  Anderson's  domestic  life.  It  was  here  that  were  exhibited  those  charming  character- 
istics of  disposition  which  so  endeared  him  to  his  family,  and  have  made  his  memory  so 
redolent  of  gracious  love  and  sweet  benignity.  His  home  was  to  him  indeed  a  haven  of 
rest,  where  he  found  his  purest  happiness  and  his  truest  compensations,  and  the  tenderest 
associations  that  cling  around  his  name  will  be  those  that  perpetuate  the  inexpressible  love- 
liness of  his  character  as  husband  and  father. 


ASHBURN,  ISRAEL,  Jr.,  ex-Governor  of  Maine.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  born  in  Livermore,  Androscoggin  (then  Oxford)  County,  June 
6,  1813,  and  is  a  descendant  in  the  seventh  generation  from  John  Washburn, 
the  first  of  the  name  who  came  to  America,  and  who  was  a  native  of  Eves- 
ham, Worcestershire,  England,  whence  he  emigrated  in  163 1.  He  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  the  secretary  of  the  first  council  of  Plymouth,  in  England.  He  was 
from  that  part  of  the  country  where  the  most  strenuous  opposition  was  made  to  the  arbi- 
trary acts  of  King  Charles  I.,  and  the  Puritans  were  most  numerous  and  unyielding  to 
royal  authority.  From  this  section  the  armies  of  Hampden  and  Cromwell  were  largely 
recruited.  John  Washburn,  the  progenitor  of  the  New  England  families  of  that  name,  was 
of  that  sterling  Puritan  stock,  and  having  left  England  a  few  years  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  great  civil  war,  he  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  those  ideas  of  republican 
liberty  as  opposed  to  kingly  prerogative  that  finally  became  the  ruling  principles  on  which 
not  only  the  government  of  the  New  England  colonies,  but  subsequently  of  the  whole 
American  Union,  was  founded. 

John  Washburn  on  his  arrival  in  this  country  first  settled  in  Duxbury,  Massachusetts, 
as  early  as  1632.  In  1634  he  purchased  the  place  known  as  the  "  Eagle's  Nest,"  whence 
he  removed  to  Bridgewater  about  1665.  Israel  Washburn,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
notice,  was  born  in  Raynham,  Massachusetts,  November  18,  1784,  and  came  to  Maine  in 
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1806,  where  he  was  a  school-teacher  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then  was  engaged  in  shipbuilding 
and  merchandising  at  White's  Landing,  now  Richmond,  on  the  Kennebec  River,  until  1809, 
when  he  removed  to  Livermore,  where  he  resided  at  the  homestead  farm  of  the  Norlands 
until  his  death,  September  i,  1876.  He  was  engaged  here  in  trade  for  many  years,  and 
took  an  active  interest  in  town  affairs,  and  was  often  an  officer  of  the  town  government. 
Before  the  separation  of  Maine  from  Massachusetts  in  1820  he  represented  the  town  for 
several  years  in  the  General  Court.  His  father  and  grandfather,  the  former  a  soldier  of 
the  Revolution,  were  both  prominent  men  in  Bristol  County  ;  both  served  repeatedly  in  the 
Legislature,  or  General  Court,  as  it  was  called,  the  younger  having  been  a  member  of  the 
convention  which  adopted  the  first  constitution  of  the  commonwealth. 

Mr.  Washburn's  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Samuel  Benjamin,  a  native  of  Watertown, 
Massachusetts,  and  a  lieutenant  in  the  Revolution,  who  served  in  the  army  from  the  battle 
of  Lexington  to  the  surrender  of  CornwalHs  at  Yorktown,  and  was  in  both  engagements. 
Her  mother  was  Tabitha  Livermore,  a  relative  of  Elijah  Livermore,  the  founder  of  the 
town.  The  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Washburn,  besides  the  subject  of  this  paper,  were  : 
Algernon  Sidney,  a  merchant  and  banker,  who  recently  died  at  Hallowell ;  Elihu  B.,  a 
Representative  in  Congress  for  sixteen  years  from  Illinois,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  France  ;  Cadwallader  C,  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  Wisconsin 
for  ten  years,  major-general  of  volunteers  in  the  civil  war,  and  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  who  died  May  14,  1882  ;  Charles  A.,  an  editor  in  San  Francisco,  Minister 
Resident  at  Paraguay,  and  author  of  an  elaborate  and  voluminous  history  of  that  country, 
and  several  other  works ;  Samuel  B.,  a  captain  of  the  volunteer  navy  in  the  civil  war; 
William  D.,  a  manufacturer  of  flour  and  lumber  in  Minnesota,  and  Representative  in  Con- 
gress from  that  State  ;  three  daughters ;  and  a  son  who  died  in  infancy.  Israel  Washburn, 
Jr.,  was  not  a  college  graduate,  but  under  private  instructors  he  became  a  fine  classical 
scholar,  and  from  his  youth  was  a  great  student  of  the  highest  order  of  English  literature. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  and  three  years  later,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1834,  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  commenced  practice  as  a  lawyer,  in  December 
of  the  same  year,  at  Orono,  Penobscot  County.  The  lumbering  interest  in  that  part  of 
the  State  was  then  of  great  importance,  and  Mr.  Washburn  very  soon  entered  on  an  ex- 
tensive and  lucrative  practice.  This  continued  till  he  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1850,  with 
the  exception  of  one  term  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State  in  1842. 

Mr.  Washburn  was  a  member  of  the  Whig  Party,  and  in  the  year  1848  was  first  nomi- 
nated for  Congress  by  that  party  ;  but  as  for  many  years  the  district  in  which  he  lived 
had  been  almost  uniformly  Democratic,  and  represented  in  Congress  by  Democrats,  he  at 
his  first  canvass  failed  to  be  elected.  Owing  to  a  division  in  the  Democratic  ranks  at  the 
next  election  (1850)  Mr.  Washburn  was  chosen  by  some  1500  majority.  At  the  elec- 
tion two  years  later;  however,  he  was  returned  by  a  large  majority  over  all  competitors, 
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and  this  majority  continued  to  increase  at  every  subsequent  election  till  i860,  when,  having 
been  nominated  for  Governor  of  the  State,  he  was  no  longer  a  candidate  for  Congress. 
Thus  he  had  been  chosen  to  and  served  in  the  Thirty-second,  Thirty-third,  Thirty-fourth, 
Thirty-fifth,  and  Thirty-sixth  Congresses.  During  this  period  of  service  he  was  made 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Elections,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  Pacific  Railroad,  and  of  several  less  important  committees.  It  was 
about  the  time  (December,  1851)  when  Mr.  Washburn  first  took  his  seat  in  Congress, 
that  the  question  of  slavery  extension  began  to  overshadow  all  other  questions  in  National 
politics,  and  to  threaten  the  destruction  of  old  party  ties.  The  existence  of  slavery,  in  which 
for  a  long  time  the  people  generally  had  acquiesced  as  an  evil,  but  an  evil  to  be  let  alone, 
now  began  to  be  felt  and  recognized  as  a  wrong  and  a  crime.  The  speeches  and  writings 
of  the  best  minds  in  the  country,  of  those  who  recognized  the  "  higher  law,"  and  who  held, 
like  Carlyle,  that  a  lie  could  not  always  endure,  took  hold  on  the  popular  conscience  ;  the 
dragon's  teeth  of  Cadmus  were  sown  broadcast,  and  when  the  irrepressible  conflict  between 
freedom  and  slavery  arose,  the  armed  men  sprang  up  in  legions,  ready  for  the  issue.  The 
debate  in  Congress  became  earnest,  acrimonious,  and  bitter  to  a  degree  never  known  be- 
fore. The  insolence  and  arrogance  of  the  plantation  were  carried  into  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress, and  by  them  it  was  attempted  to  overawe  the  members  from  the  Free  States  in  the 
expression  of  the  sentiments  which  were  fast  crystallizing  into  fixed  principles  throughout 
the  entire  North.  Concessions  to  the  demands  of  the  South  had  so  long  been  the  rule  in 
Congress  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  entire  government  was  likely  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
slave-holders.  To  many  the  threat  that  the  South  would  secede  if  it  could  not  have  its  way 
in  everything,  was  enough  to  bring  to  its  support  many  who  at  the  outset  should  have  de- 
fied and  rebuked  its  treasonable  utterances. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1852,  Mr.  Washburn  delivered  an  elaborate  speech  in  the  House, 
in  which,  after  showing  that  the  South  had  for  years  been  becoming  more  and  more  aggres- 
sive in  its  demands  for  legislation  in  the  interests  of  slavery,  and  was  obtaining  all  it  de- 
manded, he  appealed  to  those  from  the  South  who  threaten  disunion,  and  to  those  from 
the  North  who  encourage  them  by  their  timidity  and  hesitation,  in  the  following  words : 

"  Look  at  the  prospect  which  disunion  opens,  you  who  threaten  it  whenever  a  vote  is  lost.  What 
would  you  do  with  our  common  history  and  common  biography?  And  the  star-lighted  banner — what 
would  you  do  with  that?  What  colors  would  float  over  us  in  our  border  forays  across  the  Potomac — in 
our  incursions  upon  Kentucky  ?  and  under  what  sign  would  her  sons  descend  on  the  plains  of  the  Buck- 
eyes ?  The  stars  and  stripes  could  be  the  standard  sheet  of  no  divided  empire.  That  flag  represents 
the  whole  country  ;  it  can  stand  for  nothing  short  of  the  whole  :  edged  by  the  ocean  on  either  side,  the 
mid-continent  its  field,  its  stars  our  mighty  lakes,  its  stripes  our  magnificent  rivers,  who  will  dare  to 
cut  that  flag  in  twain  or  tear  it  into  rags?  Come  depression,  come  misrule,  come  war,  come  on  'Iliad 
of  woes,'  if  they  must  come — let  us  bear  them  as  we  may  :  we  can  survive  and  outgrow  them  all.  We 
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are  still  here — here,  Americans,  citizens  of  the  Great  Republic.  But  let  intestine  strife  prevail,  and  sec- 
tional jealousies  be  aroused  till  disunion  shall  come,  and  no  star  of  Hope  shall  light  the  prospect  that 
will  lie  before  us.  '  The  blasted  leaves  of  autumn  may  be  renewed  by  the  returning  spring  ;  the  cere- 
ments of  the  grave  shall  burst,  and  earth  give  up  her  dead  ;'  but  let  this  Union  be  once  destroyed,  and 
there  is  no  power  that  can  restore  it,  no  heat  that  can  its  'light  relume.'  National  death  is  followed  by 
no  resurrection." 

Mr.  Washburn  made  many  other  speeches  in  Congress  during  his  long  service  in  that 
body,  all  of  which  evinced  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  discussed ;  and  as  a 
parliamentarian  and  debater  he  was  hardly  surpassed  by  any  member  on  the  floor.  He 
was  always  in  the  van  of  the  opposition  to  the  extension  of  slavery,  which  by  this  time  had 
become  the  almost  sole  and  controlling  question  both  in  and  out  of  Congress.  The  old 
parties  were  themselves  dividing  on  this  one  issue.  The  irrepressible  conflict  was  clearly 
at  hand.  The  Missouri  Compromise  that  had  been  passed  as  a  concession  to  slavery  in 
1820  was  now  to  be  repealed  to  conciliate  the  same  insatiate  spirit.  To  some,  among 
whom  Mr.  Washburn  was  one  of  the  first  to  expose  and  denounce  the  scheme,  it  was  clear 
that  the  leading  men  of  the  slave  oligarchy  were  not  to  be  appeased  with  simple  extension 
of  slavery  into  the  Territories,  but  that  they  would  not  rest  until  property  in  slaves  should 
be  acknowledged  and  recognized  in  every  State  of  the  Union.  The  Nebraska  Bill,  as  it 
was  called,  was  the  paramount  question  in  all  the  Congressional  debates,  and  by  common 
consent  the  management  of  the  opposition  to  it  in  the  House  fell  largely  to  Mr.  Wash- 
burn. The  night  of  its  final  passage  was  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  history  of 
Congress.  Its  advocates  were  determined  to  pass  it,  and  as  they  had  a  decided  majority 
they  were  confident  they  could  tire  out  the  minority.  Mr.  Washburn  and  others  in  the 
opposition  took  all  parliamentary  advantages  to  obstruct  and  defeat  it.  But  the  fiat  had 
gone  forth  from  the  councils  of  its  supporters  that  it  must  pass  that  night,  and  near  mid- 
night of  May  22,  1854,  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed.  When  the  defeat  was 
inevitable,  Mr.  Washburn  held  a  brief  consultation  with  a  number  of  members  with  whom 
he  had  acted  during  that  long  and  trying  conflict,  and  invited  them  to  meet  him  the  next 
morning  at  the  rooms  of  Representatives  Eliot  and  Dickinson  of  Massachusetts.  Only 
those  were  invited  who  had  all  been,  up  to  this  time,  most  thoroughly  united  in  opposition 
on  this  great  question  of  slavery  extension.  Some  had  always  been  known  as  Democrats, 
and  some  had  always  been  Whigs.  But  they  had  all  opposed  the  Nebraska  Bill,  and 
shared  the  opinion  that  only  by  united  action  by  men  of  all  parties  opposed  to  the 
demands  of  slavery  could  any  successful  resistance  be  made  to  it.  The  meeting  was  held 
as  agreed  upon,  and  then  was  taken  the  initial  step  in  the  formation  of  the  Republican 
Party.  Mr.  Washburn  explained  to  his  colleagues  what  his  purpose  was  in  requesting 
them  to  meet  together  at  that  time.  The  Nebraska  Bill  had  passed  the  night  before,  and 
another  wall  against  slavery  had,  been  broken  down.         ^      :  . 
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Hitherto  they  had  acted  with  the  old  parties,  and  their  opposition  to  a  united  and 
solid  party  in  the  interest  of  slavery  had  been  unavailing.  So  it  would  continue  to  be 
until  they  cast  off  old  party  names  and  party  ties,  and  united  under  a  new  name  and  as 
a  new  party  in  opposition  to  the  aggressions  of  the  slave-power  and  the  extension  of 
human  slavery. 

What  name  should  they  give  the  new  party  ?  Much  was  in  a  name,  and  Mr.  Wash- 
burn suggested  that  "  Republican"  was  the  most  proper,  the  most  suggestive,  and  the  least 
objectionable  that  could  be  adopted.  It  was  a  name  to  conjure  with,  honorable  in  its 
antecedents  and  in  history,  and  under  it  people  ever  so  much  divided  in  their  political 
views  on  other  and  minor  questions  could  unite  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  and 
with  no  implied  surrender  of  principles  or  convictions.  The  idea  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  every  member  present  except  one,  who  was  not  yet  prepared  to  give  up  the 
long-cherished  Whig  name  and  party  ;  and,  'with  this  exception,  when  the  meeting 
adjourned  they  all  felt  that  for  them  there  was  no  longer  either  a  Whig  or  Democratic 
Party. 

The  same  day  Mr.  Washburn  left  for  a  brief  visit  to  his  home  in  Maine.  He  had 
been  there  but  a  day  or  two  before  he  was  invited  by  a  delegation  from  Bangor  to  address 
the  people  of  that  city  on  the  great  question  that  was  then  agitating  the  country  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  The  feeling  of  indignation  at  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill 
was  general  and  intense,  and  the  meeting  (held  June  2,  1854)  at  the  City  Hall  was  very 
large,  and  made  up  alike  of  Whigs  and  Democrats,  few  of  whom  were  ever  again  to  be 
known  by  their  old  party  names.  The  Bangor  Whig  and  Courier  of  June  3,  1854,  says  of 
Mr.  Washburn's  speech  on  that  occasion,  that  "he  closed  by  a  solemn  warning  against 
the  present  encroachments  and  future  designs  of  the  slave-power  in  this  country,  and 
eloquently  urged  that  all  true  friends  of  the  Union  must  now  unite  and  refuse  longer  to 
submit  to  the  demands  of  that  power — that  they  must  stand  with  the  men  who  have  acted 
and  voted  for  freedom  in  this  contest,  of  whatever  party  or  section  of  the  Union  they  may 
be — by  Benton  and  Houston  and  others,  noble  men  of  the  South,  as  well  as  the  incor- 
ruptible Democrats  of  the  North,  a7id  thus  build  up  a  great  and  truly  National  party, 
somewhat  sectional  at  first,  perhaps,  but  National  in  the  end ;  a  party  which  shall  success- 
fully resist  the  designs  of  the  tyrannical  slave  oligarchy,  and  save  the  Union  from  ultimately 
becoming  one  broad  domain  of  slavery.  This  great  consideration  now  overrides  all  the 
old  party  divisions  and  affects  party  organizations  of  the  country.  They  must  give  way  to 
it — they  have  already  given  way  ;  meti  who  think  alike  must  act  together.  Freedom  must 
not  be  less  wise  than  slavery,  and  slavery  is  united  ;  every  true  '  Republican '  must  rally 
under  the  banner  of  'repeal.'"  He  then  added  that  the  new  organization  should  take  the 
name  of  Republican,  and  that  their  aim  and  purpose  should  be  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
Uttion  and  the  stainless  honor  of  the  American  name. 
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In  this  speech  Mr.  Washburn  had  struck  the  key-note  of  the  general  sentiment  of  a 
large  majority  of  the  State,  and  on  his  way  to  Washington  a  few  days  later  the  citizens  of 
Saco  called  upon  him  to  address  them  on  the  great  and  living  issue  that  had  taken  prece- 
dence of  all  other  political  questions.  He  was  greeted  by  an  immense  meeting,  and  his 
advocacy  of  a  new  name  and  a  new  party,  based  on  freedom  as  the  corner-stone,  was 
received  with  unanimous  approval ;  the  indignation  at  the  passage  of  the  Nebraska  Bill 
being  shared  alike  by  Whigs  and  Democrats,  presaging  that  union  under  a  new  name  that 
was  to  carry  the  country  through  its  greatest  trial  and  make  it  a  Republic  composed  in  fact 
of  United  States. 

In  the  "  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power  in  America,"  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Wilson, 
is  the  following  passage  :* 

"  In  Washington,  on  the  morning  after  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  there  was  a  meet- 
ing of  some  thirty  members  of  the  House  at  the  rooms  of  Thomas  D.  Eliot  and  Edward  Dickinson  of 
Massachusetts,  called  at  the  instance  of  Israel  Washburn,  Jr.,  of  Maine,  for  consultation  in  regard  to  the 
course  to  be  adopted  in  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  .  .  .  The  name  of  Republican  was  suggested,  dis- 
cussed, and  finally  adopted  as  appropriate  for  the  new  organization.  In  pursuance  of  the  same  object 
and  in  harmony  with  these  suggestions,  Mr.  Washburn  addressed  a  public  meeting  at  Bangor,  in  which 
he  repeated  the  views  he  had  advanced  in  Washington." 

The  passage  of  the  Nebraska  Bill  was  but  a  step  in  the  policy  the  slaveholders 
had  marked  out  as  that  on  which  the  Government  was  thenceforward  to  be  conducted. 
That  policy  was  to  make  slavery  national  and  universal  throughout  the  country.  To  do 
this  it  was  indispensable  that  slaves  should  be  recognized  as  property  everywhere,  inde- 
pendently of  State  laws.  The  claim  was  to  be  opened  in  a  Territory  where  no  State  laws 
existed,  and  its  constitutionality  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  ultimate  and  most 
important  object  was  not  openly  avowed,  but  subsequent  events  showed  clearly  that  such 
were  the  ends  proposed  among  themselves.  Among  the  first  to  see  the  policy  and  efi"ect 
of  their  legislation  was  Mr.  Washburn,  and  he  exposed  and  denounced  it  at  a  time  when 
few  who  sympathized  with  him  on  the  immediate  issue  could  believe  in  the  audacity  of  the 
slave-oligarchy. 

Mr.  William  Goodell,  editor  of  the  Radical  Abolitionist,  early  foresaw  that  this  was 
to  be  the  next  measure  thrust  upon  the  people  of  the  North,  after  the  slaveholders  had 
extended  their  peculiar  institution  over  the  Territories.  In  an  issue  of  his  paper  published 
in  1859  he  thus  speaks  of  Mr.  Washburn's  exposure  of  their  deep-laid  plans  : 

"We  have  until  quite  recently  stood  almost  alone  in  expressing  this  conviction.  We  find,  however, 
that  the  Hon.  Israel  Washburn,  member  of  Congress  from  Maine,  has  held  the  same  language  all  along, 
as  will  appear  from  the  following  extracts  from  his  speeches: 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  410.  ....  :•  ■ 
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"In  Mr.  Washburn's  speech  on  the  bill  to  organize  Territorial  governments  in  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska, in  the  House  of  Representatives,  April  7,  1854,  having  quoted  the  Charleston  Mercury  and  Mr. 
Stephens  of  Georgia  as  denying  the  constitutional  right  of  the  Territories  to  exclude  slavery,  Mr. 
Washburn  said: 

'"Well,  sir,  as  I  have  said,  the  drama  of  non-intervention,  after  one  performance  more,  will  be 
removed  from  the  stage  forever — as  we  sometimes  read  on  the  play-bills,  it  is  "positively  for  one  night 
only."  Whether  it  shall  accomplish  the  abrogation  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  or  not,  it  will  have 
filled  its  destiny.  In  the  former  case  it  will  be  thrown  overboard  as  a  thing  for  which  the  slave-holders 
never  had  any  respect,  and  now  have  no  further  use.  Then  we  shall  hear  that  the  time  has  come  for 
the  inculcation  of  the  true  doctrine:  "The  North  is  sufficiently  weakened  and  humbled;  the  country  is 
ready  for  it:  let  it  be  proclaimed  everywhere  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, vigore, 
carries  slavery  wherever  the  flag  of  the  Union  flies."  It  carries  it,  we  are  told,  into  the  Territories, 
and  neither  Congress  nor  the  local  Legislatures,  nor  both  combined,  can  restrain  its  march:  for  the  Con- 
stitution is  above  both,  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land — aye,  and  carries  it  into  all  of  the  States;  for 
neither  State  laws  nor  State  constitutions  can  exclude  the  enjoyment  of  a  right  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  Federal  Government.  This,  sir,  is  the  doctrine  with  which  we  shall  be  vigorously 
pressed  if  this  bill  is  carried.  Already  has  it  been  more  than  hinted;  and  whoever  has  noticed  the 
advanced  ground  which  slavery  occupies  now,  compared  with  that  on  which  it  rested  in  1850,  will  not 
be  slow  to  believe  it.  .  .  .  Nearly  all  Southern  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  on  this  subject,  and  have 
in  anyway  recognized  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention,  are  careful  to  limit  the  right  of  the  people  of  the 
Territories  to  legislate  for  themselves,  by  the  Consiitution  of  the  United  States;  and  they  hold  that  the  Con- 
stitution forbids  all  Territorial  legislation  for  the  prohibition  of  slavery.'" 

This  policy,  whicli  Mr.  Washburn  declared  to  be  the  deliberate  purpose  of  the  slave- 
holders as  early  as  April  7,  1854  (and  repeated  afterward),  was  steadily  pursued  by  them  as 
long  as  they  had  any  hope  of  keeping  the. Government  under  their  control;  and  as  late  as 
May  19,  i860,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the  House,  he  repeated  and  exposed  the  terrible  issues 
that  depended  on  the  next  Presidential  election.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Dred  Scott  Case,  under  which  slavery  was  recognized  as  National,  and  slaves  as  property 
under  the  Constitution,  was  received  by  Mr.  Washburn  in  part  in  these  words  : 

" '  By  the  Constitution  itself,'  the  court  argued,  '  slaves  were  recognized  and  known  as  property.' 
'  The  right  of  property  in  slaves,'  they  said,  was  'distinctly  and  expressly  affirmed  '  in  that  instrument, 
and  the  only  authority  conferred  upon  Con^'ce.ss  w&s  ^  the po7ver  coupled  with  the  duty  of  guarding  a?id  pro- 
tecting the  owner  in  his  rights.'  These  judges  readily  admitted  that,  but  for  the  constitutional  sanction  of 
slavery,  it  would  be  fully  competent  for  Congress  to  legislate  for  its  regulation  or  prohibition  in  the 
Territories.  They  stated  that  the  court  had  decided  in  a  previous  case  that  the  power  of  Congress  to 
govern  the  Territories  was  'unquestionable;'  and  added,  '  in  this  we  entirely  concur,  and  nothing  will  be 
found  in  this  opinion  to  the  contrary;'  thus  destroying,  root  and  branch,  the  whole  doctrine  of  popular 
or  squatter  sovereignty.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  Constitution  has  taken  hold  of  slaves  as  property,  and 
thrown  its  protection  and  guarantees  around  that  species  of  property,  it  results,  they  maintained,  that 
Congress,  which  is  itself  the  creature  of  the  Constitution,  cannot  have  power  to  destroy  or  impair  that 
which  the  Constitution  affirms  and  protects.  Now,  if  it  be  true  that  slaves  are  property  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  which  is  the  supreme  law;  that  this  instrument,  which  governs  and  controls, 
in  respect  to  all  questions  upon  which  it  speaks,  within  all  the  States  as  well  as  Territories,  attaches  to 
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a  particular  class  of  human  beings  the  character  and  imprints  upon  them  the  stamp  of  property,  and 
confers  upon  Congress  'the  power  coupled  with  the  duty  of  protecting  this  property,'  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  property  by  a  constitutional  recognition — -it  will  be  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  to  which 
these  judges  have  arrived;  nay,  it  will  be  impossible  to  resist  it,  or  that  other  conclusion  to  which  this 
decision  reaches,  viz.:  that  this  kind  of  property  ??uiy  be  taken,  held,  used,  bought  and  sold,  in  each  and  all  of  the 
States  of  the  Union. 

"  It  is  clear  that  whatsoever  is  property  by  the  highest  law  of  the  land  is  entitled  to  the  rights, 
immunities,  and  protections  of  property,  wherever  that  highest  law  prevails.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  in  force  in  every  State  of  the  Union;  and  all  laws  of  Congress,  all  laws  of  States,  and  all 
State  constitutions  which  are  in  conflict  with  its  provisions  are  inoperative  and  void.  If  a  slave  is 
property  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  this  relation  or  character  cannot  be 
destroyed  or  injuriously  affected  by  the  constitution  of  a  State;  for  wherever  and  in  whatever  respect 
these  constitutions  are  inconsistent  with  each  other,  the  latter  must  yield  to  the  former.  If  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  declares  that  a  man  held  as  a  slave  is  property,  he  may  be  so  held,  treated, 
and  regarded  in  all  places  where  that  fundamental  and  supreme  law  is  in  operation;  and  a  provision  in 
the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Maine,  or  of  any  other  State,  that  there  shall  be  no  such  thing  as  property 
in  men  within  that  State,  cannot  stand  a  moment  against  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
says  that  there  may  be;  and  the  theory  of  the  practical  exclusion  of  slavery  by  unfriendly  legislation  is 
fallacious,  and  wholly  inadmissible — it  is  as  unsound  as  it  is  dishonest.  If  the  chattelship  of  a  slave  is 
recognized  and  secured  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  it  is  something  more  than  a  merely 
nominal  recognition,  for  a  security  which  is  merely  nominal  is  no  security  at  all.  The  constitutional 
guaranty  or  protection  is  of  no  account  if  the  States  or  Territories,  or  Congress,  may  at  their  pleasure 
render  that  which  is  the  subject  of  protection  valueless,  or  not  worth  possessing. 

"The  Constitution  recognizes  undoubtedly  the  idea  of  property,  but  the  specific  articles  or  things 
which  shall  be  held  and  regarded  as  such  it  does  not  name  or  indicate,  with  the  single  exception  (if  the 
doctrine  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Democratic  Party  be  sound)  of  negro  slaves. 

"The  States  are  sovereign,  except  in  so  far  as  their  power  is  limited  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the  power  of  the  States  to  declare  what  shall  or  shall  not  be 
treated  as  property  within  their  own  limits  has  been  taken  from  them — always  excepting  the  one  case  of 
slaves.  One  State  has  provided  by  legislation  that  there  shall  be  no  property  in  cart-wheels  of  less 
than  a  certain  width;  another,  that  there  shall  be  no  such  thing  as  property  within  its  jurisdiction  in 
game-cocks;  another,  that  an  inferior  and  vicious  species  of  cattle,  which  were  being  brought  into  it  from 
a  neighboring  country,  shall  not  be  introduced,  held,  or  kept  as  property  within  its  limits;  another,  that 
there  shall  be  no  protection  to  and  no  property  in  domestic  liquors;  and  when  the  question  of  the 
power  of  the  State  to  pass  such  a  law  was  raised  and  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  that  tribunal  decided  in  favor  of  the  power.  Thus  in  all  cases,  and  in  reference  to  all  kinds  of 
property,  except  slave  property,  the  States  and  Territories  (or  Congress)  have  unlimited  power;  and  if 
they  may  deny  the  fact  of  property  in  any  particular  article  or  thing,  they  may  of  course  regulate  its  use 
and  enjoyment. 

"  The  expedient  of  unfriendly  legislation,  it  has  been  seen,  is  not  admissible,  for  the  subject  to  which 
it  is  to  be  applied  cannot  be  affected  by  it:  the  property  in  this  case  is  not  like  ordinary  property — within 
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the  control  of  State  legislation;  but  it  is  property  that  has  been  raised  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  a  position  where  it  is  unassailable.  Any  local  law  impairing  a  right  which  rests  upon  a  special 
constitutional  sanction  must  be  declared  inoperative  of  course.  Property  founded  upon  such  a  right 
cannot  be  subject  to  any  laws  or  regulations  more  onerous  than  are  made  to  apply  to  other  property,  or 
perhaps  than  attach  to  the  most  favored  descriptions  of  property:  certainly  any  invidious  legislation,  and 
all  regulations  discriminating  against  it,  would  be  unconstitutional.  The  laws  protecting  other  property 
would  protect  this:  actions  of  case,  trespass,  replevin, — in  fine,  all  the  appropriate  remedies  for  injuries 
to  property, — would  lie  as  well  for  torts  to  this  property  as  to  any  other.  To  maim  a  slave  would  be 
trespass,  to  steal  him  would  be  larceny.  So  an  affirmative  code  for  the  protection  of  slave  property 
would  in  almost  every  conceivable  case  be  unnecessary,  and  unfriendly  legislation  would  in  all  cases  be 
nugatory.    What  cannot  be  done  directly,  cannot  be  done  indirectly. 

"I  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  this  branch  of  my  subject,  because  I  perceive  that  this  decision 
embraces  and  involves  every  question  in  respect  to  the  existence,  extension,  and  perpetuation  of 
slavery.  .  .  . 

"  It  covers  every  claim  that  the  oligarchy  sets  up;  it  forbids  the  prohibition  of  slavery  exten- 
sion; it  declares  in  effect  that  the  Constitution  carries  slavery  into  every  Territory  and  every  State  of 
the  Union,  and  extends  to  slave  property  a  degree  of  favor  and  protection  such  as  is  accorded  to  no 
other  kind  of  property."  ^ 

In  this  speech  Mr.  Washburn  had  voiced  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  Maine  to  an 
extent  he  could  hardly  have  anticipated  when  it  was  delivered,  for  from  all  parts  came  the 
call  for  him  to  run  for  Governor  at  the  next  State  election.  It  was  his  wish  still  to  remain 
in  Congress,  but  the  demand  was  so  strong  and  so  earnest  that  in  the  great  contest  impend- 
ing he  should  be  at  the  head  of  the  Republican  ticket  that  he  reluctantly  gave  his  consent. 
He  soon  entered  on  the  arduous  canvass,  speaking  almost  every  day  till  the  election  to 
immense  audiences  ;  all  of  which  shared  in  his  opinions  that,  as  Maine  would  lead  off  in  the 
fall  elections,  it  should  give  no  uncertain  sound  as  to  its  determination  on  the  question  of 
slavery  extension.  The  result  of  the  election  surpassed  even  the  Republican  expectations. 
From  a  total  vote  of  124,000  Mr.  Washburn  received  a  majority  of  17,000,  and  with  this 
impetus  for  success  the  campaign  opened. 

When  Mr.  Washburn  entered  on  his  duties  as  Governor  the  mutterings  of  civil  war 
were  already  in  the  air.  The  Legislature  that  convened  on  the  3d  of  January,  1861,  was  to 
confront  new  questions  and  incur  unexpected  responsibilities.  The  large  majority  had 
been  carried  into  power  on  the  same  wave  of  enthusiasm  as  had  the  Governor,  and  were  in 
entire  harmony  with  him  in  a  determination  to  resist  further  encroachments  from  the 
South.  In  his  inaugural  message  he  addressed  them  in  regard  to  the  threats  that  had  been 
made  that  Mr.  Lincoln  should  not  be  permitted  to  serve  as  President,  in  the  following 
words  : 

"If  the  people  of  any  of  the  States  have  determined  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  has  been  regularly  and 
legally  elected  President  of  the  United  States,  is  not  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  that  office  unless  he  and 
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those  who  have  supported  liim  will  purchase  his  inauguration  as  President  of  an  unbroken  union  by 
concessions  and  compromises  involving  an  abrogation  and  denial  of  the  vital  principles  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  of  the  cherished  doctrines  and  purposes  of  the  great  men  who  established  it,  and  shall  attempt 
by  force  to  execute  such  purposes,  they  will  be  guilty  of  treason  against  the  United  States,  and  will  fur- 
nish occasion  for  testing  the  strength  of  the  Government.  The  right  of  the  majority  to  choose  their 
officers  and  administer  the  Government,  under  the  Constitution,  must  not  be  surrendered,  and  will  riot 
be,  whatever  may  happen.  For  in  the  dark  catalogue  of  public  ills  all  are  tolerable  but  the  loss  of  a 
people's  honor.  An  errant  star  rushing  wildly  from  its  sphere,  and  wandering,  however  long  and  far, 
may  return  to  its  wonted  place  in  our  system;  but  when  the  manhood  of  a  people  is  extinguished  there 
is  an  end  alike  of  public  virtue  and  of  individual  freedom,  and  popular  government  becomes  an  impossi- 
bility." 

As  is  well  known,  civil  war  burst  forth  on  the  country  when  the  first  gun  was  fired 
on  Fort  Sumter  on  the  12th  April,  1861.  Maine,  like  the  other  States,  was  called  upon  to 
put  down  the  Rebellion;  and  on  the  14th  Governor  Washburn  issued  his  proclamation 
convening  the  Legislature  in  extra  session.  It  assembled  on  the  22d,  and  was  addressed 
in  convention  by  the  Governor  in  terms  that  met  a  ready  response  from  that  body.  After 
briefly  reviewing  the  bad  faith  and  wickedness  of  those  who  had  brought  on  the  war,  he 
continued,  repeating  from  his  message  of  three  months  before  : 

"We  know  that  our  State,  whose  attachment  to  the  Union  has  been  avouched  not  only  by  words 
but  by  works. — by  sacrifices  which  she  alone  of  all  the  .States  has  been  called  upon  to  make,  even  by  the 
dismemberment  of  her  territory  that  the  nation  might  have  peace, — will  renew  her  claim  on  the  gratitude 
of  the  country  by  the  alacrity  with  which  she  will  furnish  material  and  efficient  proofs  of  her  fidelity  and 
virtue.  The  divisions  of  party  will  disappear  from  among  us,  and  the  names  by  which  we  have  been 
recognized  will  be  forgotten,  and  all  will  be  known  as  patriots  and  defenders  of  the  Union." 

He  added : 

"And  so  it  is  and  so  it  shall  be;  and  this  Union  is  to  be  defended  and  the  Constitution  preserved, 
not  by  Democrats,  not  by  Republicans,  but  by  men  who  love  their  country;  and  all  men  of  whatever 
party  who  are  for  the  Government,  and  will  stand  by  it  and  fight  for  it,  are  brethren. 

"  For  one  I  know  no  difference,  and  I  will  know  no  difference;  and  I  will  hold  that  man  as  wanting  in 
the  highest  quality  of  patriotism  who  will  know  any  distinction  between  men  founded  on  their  former 
party  relations," 

In  his  next  annual  address  to  the  Legislature  (on  the  2d  of  January,  1862)  Governor 
Washburn  expressed  himself  in  still  stronger  terms  on  the  duty  of  standing  by  the  Govern- 
ment, of  recognizing  but  two  classes — those  who  sustained  and  those  who  sought  to 
embarrass  it.  • 

From  this  address  the  following  extract  is  taken  : 

"Whoever  in  this  crisis  shall  maintain  or  act  as  if  he  believed  that  the  Union  ought  to  be  preserved 
if  slavery  in  it  can  be  protected,  but  that  without  slavery  it  is  not  worth  defending,  making  in  his  heart 
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slavery  and  not  the  Union  the  great  object  of  his  regard,  will  not  fail  to  be  known  and  treated  as  one 
whom  no  impulses  of  patriotism,  but  only  the  suggestions  of  cowardice,  restrained  from  the  practice  of 
treason;  and  the  citizen  who  will  not  act  in  good  faith  for  the  Union  and  aid  in  prosecuting  the  war 
without  conditions  and  compromises,  or  who  by  his  complaints,  fault-findings,  or  misrepresentations 
weakens  the  arm  of  the  National  Administration,  renders  most  efficient  aid  to  the  rebels;  and,  whatever 
his  professions,  should  be  marked  and  shunned  as  one  who  makes  his  selfish  purposes  or  his  party  yiews 
paramount  to  his  love  of  country. 

"At  the  present  time  and  under  existing  circumstances  a  conditional  Union  man  is  an  unconditional 
traitor.  For  in  such  an  emergency  as  the  present  true  and  loyal  men  will  say,  'Let  all  else  die,  but  let 
the  country  live.'  When  the  star  of  peace  shall  return,  the  ordinary  functions  of  party  and  party  men 
will  be  revived,  and  the  affection  and  confidence  of  a  just  and  grateful  people  will  be  bestowed  on  those 
who,  in  the  hour  of  the  nation's  direst  peril,  were  most  faithful  and  generous." 

When  the  war  broke  out  the  State  of  Maine  was  utterly  unprepared  for  such  a  calam- 
ity. The  old  militia  system  had  fallen  into  disuse  and  neglect ;  there  were  neither  the 
drilled  soldiers  nor  officers :  yet  the  popular  response  was  most  wonderful.  The  men 
volunteered  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  at  the  call  of  patriotism  ;  and  regiments,  if 
not  drilled  and  trained,  yet  eager  to  learn  the  soldier's  duty,  were  sent  forward  to  the  seat 
of  war  with  a  rapidity  impossible  in  any  country  but  one  where  the  heart  of  both  officer  and 
private  was  in  the  cause.  Governor  Washburn  was  justly  called  the  War  Governor,  {oy 
within  the  two  years  while  he  was  chief  magistrate  nearly  50,000  troops  were  marshalled 
and  sent  to  the  front ;  and  it  was  acknowledged  by  the  Department  at  Washington  that  no 
soldiers  were  better  organized  or  composed  of  sterner  stuff,  or  did  better  fighting,  than  the 
sons  of  the  "  Pine  Tree  State." 

In  consideration  of  the  extended  line  of  the  coast  of  Maine,  upon  which  were  more 
deep,  accessible  harbons,  capable  of  being  entered  by  ships  of  war  of  the  largest  class,  than 
could  be  found  on  the  entire  coast-line  of  the  slave-holding  States ;  that  for  more  than  four 
hundred  miles  the  State  was  separated  from  a  foreign  country  by  a  merely  imaginary  line — 
Governor  Washburn  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  providing  for  its  protec- 
tion, and  labored  incessantly  to  engage  the  interest  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of  the 
State  in  this  important  work. 

In  his  annual  address  to  the  Legislature  at  this  session  he  said: 

"  In  view  of  the  proportions  which  the  Rebellion  had  assumed,  and  of  the  complications  with  foreign 
nations  in  which,  in  its  progress,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  liable  to  be  involved  ;  and 
considering  the  dangers  to  which  Maine  would  be  exposed  in  the  event  of  war  between  the  United 
States  and  any  great  maritime  power,  I  felt  it  my  duty,  in  the  month  of  October  last,  to  address  a  note 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  (in  response  to  his  wise  and  timely  circular  to  the  Governors  of  the  loyal  sea- 
board and  lake-coast  States),  inclosing  a  letter  or  memoir  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  which 
the  attention  of  the  General  Government  was  called  to  the  peculiarly  exposed  situation  of  this  State, 
and  to  the  necessity  of  providing  additional  defences  upon  its  coast,  and  indicating  to  some  extent  the 
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character  of  the  works  which  seemed  to  be  indispensable  to  the  protection,  not  of  this  State  merely  but 
of  the  United  States;  and  that  this  subject,  so  important  to  the  State  and  country,  should  not  fail  to  be 
presented  in  such  manner  as  to  secure  the  most  favorable  consideration,  I  gave  it  in  charge  of  three 
able  and  eminent  citizens,— the  Hon.  Hannibal  Hamlin,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States;  the  Hon. 
Reuel  Williams  of  Augusta;  and  John  A.  Poor,  Esq.,  of  Portland, — who  immediately  repaired  to  the 
city  of  Washington,  and  who  by  their  assiduous  and  faithful  efforts  succeeded,  it  is  believed,  in  impress- 
ing upon  the  Government  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  defences  of  this  State,  and  of  adopting 
measures  for  their  immediate  construction." 

The  Governor  corresponded  with  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  War  upon  the  subject. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  it  in  a  special 
Message,  in  which  he  transmitted  this  correspondence  to  that  body.  These  papers,  together 
with  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  were  laid  by  Governor  Washburn  before  the  State 
Legislature,  with  an  earnest  request  that  it  should  urge  upon  the  authorities  of  the  United 
States  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  works  of  National  defence  within  this  State.  As  a 
result  of  these  efforts,  works  were  commenced  on  this  coast  and  have  been  prosecuted  to 
this  time  with  more  or  less  vigor  ;  but  especially  so  far  as  they  related  to  the  strengthening 
of  Portland,  which,  from  its  situation  in  regard  to  the  whole  State  and  to  New  England, 
was  the  point  of  all  others  the  most  necessary  to  be  defended,  and  where  new  works  have 
been  commenced  and  are  being  constructed,  which  when  completed  will  make,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  old,  this  the  strongest  and  best  fortified  city  in  the  United  States. 

After  the  war  had  closed  and  the  Rebellion  was  crushed  out,  and  with  it  the  detesta- 
ble heresies  that  led  to  it,  there  still  remained  the  question  as  to  what  had  been  gained  and 
settled  by  the  terrible  sacrifices  that  had  been  made.  After  the  abolition  of  slavery  there 
could  be  no  further  dispute  as  to  its  extension.  The  State-rights  theories  of  the  Southern 
leaders  also  collapsed,  and  on  none  of  the  old  party  issues  had  the  people  arrayed  them- 
selves in  political  organizations.  At  this  time,  and  while  the  public  opinion  was  little 
concentrated  on  matters  of  future  policy,  Mr.  Washburn  was  invited  by  the  municipal 
authorities  of  Portland  to  address  the  people  of  that  city  on  the  approaching  Fourth  of  July. 
In  this  address  he  spoke  with  great  force  and  point  on  the  low  condition  of  public  senti- 
ment throughout  the  country  which  had  allowed  the  institution  of  slavery  to  grow  and 
expand,  and  practically  to  govern  the  country  for  many  years,  until  it  had  waxed  so  strong 
as  to  demand  not  only  its  rights  to  govern  the  country,  but  to  impose  its  accursed  local 
institutions  on  the  Free  States  of  the  North. 

Then  he  passed  to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  its  trials,  its  sacrifices,  and  its  final 
triumphs.  But  it  had  not  been  without  its  compensations.  It  had  raised  the  tone  of 
public  sentiment,  and  magnified  the  American  name  throughout  the  world.  Our  people 
could  no  longer  be  taunted  with  claiming  to  be  a  nation  of  republicans  while  we  were  in 
reality  a  nation  of  slave-breeders  and  slave-traders.    On  the  contrary,  it  had  raised  a  whole 
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class  of  native  Americans  from  the  condition  of  slaves  to  be  freemen  and  citizens,  no 
longer  a  source  of  danger  but  of  strength  to  our  institutions,  and  whose  rights  as  freemen 
and  voters  were  to  be  not  only  secured  but  maintained  thereafter.  The  National  standard 
had  been  raised  and  with  it  the  National  character.  The  nation  would  thenceforth  for  all 
time  be  stronger  to  resist  aggression,  and  in  the  councils  of  the  nations  be  recognized  as 
one  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world.  The  National  credit  and  National  currency  had  been 
established  on  a  better  basis  than  ever  before,  and  the  future  opened  on  a  brighter  vista 
than  the  eyes  of  any  nation  ever  witnessed  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Of  this  address  Charles  Sumner  said : 

"The  remarkable  oration  of  Hon.  Israel  AVashburn,  Jr.,  of  Portland,  treated  the  subject  with 
unanswerable  fulness  and  ability.  His  speeches  in  Congress  were  always  read  with  interest.  Perhaps 
he  never  before  spoke  better  than  now.  His  oration  is  elaborate  in  form  and  arrangement,  accurate  in 
style,  logical  in  argument,  and  often  eloquent.  It  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  good  cause.  Such 
a  voice  from  Maine  ought  to  be  a  key-note."  * 

At  the  close  of  his  second  term,  Governor  Washburn,  under  the  impression  that  the 
work  of  the  State  Government  in  prosecuting  the  war  was  nearly  at  an  end,  declined  a 
re-election  as  Governor.  His  labors  had  been  trying  and  incessant,  and  his  administration 
in  all  respects  most  successful  and  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  the  State.  But  he  was  soon 
called  by  President  Lincoln  to  the  performance  of  other  duties.  Within  a  few  months 
after  his  retirement  from  the  gubernatorial  chair,  the  CoUectorship  of  Portland  became 
vacant  through  the  death  of  the  able  and  popular  Collector,  Mr.  Jedediah  Jewett ;  and, 
without  his  solicitation,  it  was  tendered  to  Mr.  \Vashburn  by  Mr.  Lincoln  in  such  terms 
that  he  could  hardly  refuse  to  accept  it. 

Into  this  important  office  he  was  inducted  in  November,  1863.  He  filled  it  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  Government,  especially  of  the  Treasury  Department,  till  May, 
1877,  when  he  retired,  and  has  since  lived  a  quiet  though  active  and  useful  life  at  his  home 
in  Portland.  During  this  time  he  has  busied  himself  in  writing  for  different  magazines  and 
reviews,  and  in  preparing  and  delivering  speeches  and  addresses  on  political  and  literary 
subjects.  Among  his  contributions  at  different  periods  to  the  former  may  be  mentioned 
papers  on  Charles  Lamb  ;  Walter  Savage  Landor  ;  Gamaliel  Bailey  ;  Modern  Civilization  ; 
The  Logic  and  the  End  of  the  Rebellion  ;  The  Powers  and  Duty  of  Congress  in  respect 
to  Suffrage  ;  Secular  and  Compulsory  Education.  Some  of  the  Conditions  of  Success  in 
Life  ;  Centralization  ;  The  Ballad  and  Song  Writers  of  Scotland — may  be  named  among  the 
numerous  addresses  and  lectures  which  he  has  delivered  within  a  few  years.  He  has 
published  also  biographical  notices  and  recollections  of  Chief  Justice  Ethan  Shepley, 
George  Evans,  and  Edward  Kent.    In  1874  he  published  a  book  of  180  octavo  pages, 


*  Boston  Transcript,  July,  1865. 
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entitled  "  Notes  of  Livermore."  The  preparation  of  tiiis  book,  though  unambitious  in 
scope  and  design,  was  a  labor  of  love,  as  it  enabled  him  to  put  in  enduring  form  the  records 
of  his  native  town,  and  to  testify  to  the  world  of  the  merits  and  virtues  of  the  people 
among  whom  his  boyhood  was  passed. 

In  the  same  year  he  delivered  a  historical  address  before  the  citizens  of  Orono  on  the 
one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  that  town.  This  work,  like  the  "  Notes  of 
Livermore,"  was  a  labor  of  love  and  duty,  for  it  was  here  that  his  early  manhood  was 
passed,  here  he  married,  and  here  he  achieved  his  first  successes.  At  a  later  period  (in 
1879)  he  prepared  for  the  Maine  Historical  Society  an  elaborate  and  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  a  question  which  for  many  years  hung  over  the  State  of  Maine  like  a  cloud, — that 
of  the  Northeastern  Boundary  of  Maine, — of  which  the  present  generation  knows  but 
little,  but  which  was  the  absorbing  theme  of  talk  and  discussion  in  Maine  for  many  years. 
The  justice  of  the  claim  of  Maine  and  the  manner  of  its  settlement  were  fully  examined 
in  this  paper  of  Mr.  Washburn,  and  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  it  is  that  the  treaty 
which  concluded  the  negotiations  in  regard  to  it  did  not  secure  its  just  rights  to  the  State 
of  Maine,  and  that  it  was  in  derogation  of  the  prestige  and  honor  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Washburn  is  an  active  member  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  and  is  Vice- 
President  for  Maine  of  the  New  England  Historical  Society.  From  Tufts  College  he 
received  several  years  ago  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  He  has  been  for  many  years 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  institution,  and  in  18 —  was  chosen  President  of 
the  Faculty,  a  position  which  he  declined.  He  married,  October  24,  1841,  Mary  Maud, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  Ebenezer  Webster  of  Orono,  by  whom  he  had  four 
children — all  of  whom  are  living.  Mrs.  Washburn  died  in  June,  1873.  In  1876  he  married 
Robina  Napier,  eldest  daughter  of  Benjamin  F.  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Bangor. 

Note. — Governor  Washburn  died  since  the  writing  of  the  above. 


ONY,  SAMUEL,  ex-Governor  of  Maine.  This  name  is  found  in  four  suc- 
cessive generations.  In  the  genealogical  register  of  the  family  in  each 
instance  the  name  is  preceded  by  a  distinctive  title.  We  have  Deacon, 
Lieutenant,  General,  Governor.  This  fact  is  significant  of  the  position  and 
the  influence  of  the  .family.  The  first  of  those  who  bore  this  marked  name 
in  this  continuous  line  was  Deacon  Samuel  Cony,  who  was  born  in  Boston  on  the  15th  of 
April,  1718.  Fie  afterward  lived  in  Shutesbury,  Massachusetts,  and  in  1777  removed  to  the 
Fort  Western  settlement,  in  the  new  town  of  Hallowell,  Maine.    He  seems  to  have  been 
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attracted  to  this  remote  region  by  the  thrifty  apple-trees  on  the  banks  of  the  Kennebec  and 
the  abundant  fish  in  the  sti"eam.  This  was  the  report  of  his  son,  who  had  examined  the 
country  to  see  if  it  would  be  wise  to  make  a  home  in  it.  The  father  died  in  1803.  The 
son,  Lieutenant  Samuel  Cony,  was  thirty-one  years  old  when  he  moved  from  Easton,  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  Maine.  Two  years  later  he  died,  leaving  an  estate  comprising  five  hundred 
acres  of  land,  which  his  enterprise  was  seeking  to  enlarge.  His  military  title  connects  him 
with  the  patriot  forces  which  were  beginning  their  long  struggle  for  independence. 

General  Samuel  Cony  was  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1775.  He  was  a  merchant  at 
Wiscasset  and  Augusta,  Maine.  His  boyhood  embraced  the  years  of  the  Revolution,  and 
his  manhood  suffered  from  the  disasters  of  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain.  He  was 
the  first  Adjutant-General  of  Maine,  and  held  the  office  for  ten  years.  He  represented 
Augusta  in  the  General  Court,  where  his  wife  and  himself  were  conspicuous  for  their  fine 
personal  appearance.  "  He  was  a  man  of  generous  impulses,  kind-hearted  and  honorable." 
The  second  son  of  Deacon  Cony  was  the  I-Ion.  Daniel  Cony,  who  was  born  in  1752,  and 
was  therefore  twenty-five  years  old  when  his  family  removed  to  Maine.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  War  of  the  Revolution  he  was  residing  at  Tewksbury,  Massachusetts,  where  he 
was  a  lieutenant  to  a  company  of  minute-men.  He  heard  in  the  night  the  tidings  of  the 
march  of  the  British  troops  to  Lexington  and  Concord,  and  was  soon  with  his  comrades 
on  the  way  to  Cambridge  to  join  the  mustering  forces  of  the  neighborhood.  He  served 
with  distinction  in  the  army  until  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  and  received  promotion  for 
his  bravery.  He  was  married  in  1776  to  Susanna,  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Curtis 
of  Sharon,  Massachusetts.  He  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Samuel  Curtis  of  Marlborough, 
Massachusetts.  He  died  in  his  ninetieth  year.  His  long  life  was  one  of  great  activity  and 
usefulness.  He  had  an  extensive  practice  as  a  physician  and  surgeon.  He  was  a  represen- 
tative from  Hallowell  and  Augusta  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Court,  and  was  also  a 
Senator  and  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Council.  He  was  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  and  a  Judge  of  Probate  before  and  after  the  separation  of  Maine  from  Massa- 
chusetts. He  was  one  of  the  electors  by  whom  George  Washington  and  John  Adams 
were  chosen  to  their  second  term  of  office  as  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  a  delegate  from  Augusta  to  the  convention  by  which  the  constitution  of 
Maine  was  formed. 

His  interest  in  public  education  was  very  broad  and  deep.  He  gave  it  a  practical 
form  in  his  care  for  the  common-schools,  in  founding  and  endowing  the  "Cony  Female 
Academy,"  and  in  using  his  influence  in  procuring  a  charter  for  Bowdoin  College.  He 
was  a  man  of  marked  character  and  influence,  of  strong  intellect,  good  judgment,  unyield- 
ing integrity,  persistent  industry,  decided  in  his  opinions,  firm  in  his  purposes,  generous  in 
his  spirit.  He  belonged  to  the  class  of  remarkable  men  who  gave  to  Hallowell  and 
Augusta  a  temper  and  a  character  distinguished  for  intelligence,  frugality,  and  uprightness. 
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His  daughter,  Susan  Bowdoin,  was  born  in  1781,  and  in  1803  married  her  cousin,  General 
Samuel  Cony.    Their  son  is  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch. 

Samuel  Cony  was  born  in  Augusta,  February  27,  181 1.  The  certificates  of  one  of  his 
teachers  show  him  to  have  been  a  studious  and  well-behaved  boy.  His  education  was 
pursued  under  the  patronage  of  his  grandfather,  the  Hon.  Daniel  Cony,  whose  faithful 
counsel  he  enjoyed  through  his  youth  and  early  manhood.  The  letters  of  this  aged  man 
to  his  young  kinsman,  some  of  which  are  preserved,  are  fine  models  of  letter-writing,  both 
in  sentiment  and  in  style,  and  must  have  had  an  early  and  admirable  influence.  The  boy 
studied  with  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  John  H.  Ingraham  of  Thomaston,  with  Mr.  Vose  in 
Augusta,  and  at  the  China  Academy.  He  entered  Wakefield  College,  but  removed  to 
Brown  University,  where  he  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  the  eminent  President  Wayland, 
and  where  he  graduated  in  1829.  His  Commencement  oration  was  "On  the  Permanency 
of  the  Union."  The  subject  has  a  prophetic  sound,  as  we  read  it  now,  in  the  light  of  the 
crowning  labors  of  his  life.  After  leaving  college  he  began  the  study  of  the  law  with  the 
Hon.  Hiram  Belcher  of  Farmington.  The  description  which  he  gives  of  his  teacher,  in  a 
letter  to  his  own  brother,  is  at  once  complimentary  to  the  subject  of  it  and  to  the  young 
man  of  twenty  who  recognized  the  virtues  which  he  praised  :  "  He  is  indeed  a  man  whose 
example  may  with  safety  and  credit  be  followed  by  the  young,  and  cannot  fail  to  be 
applauded  by  the  most  censorious.  His  unbending  integrity  and  scrupulous  exactness  in 
all  his  tran  sactions,  in  my  opinion,  sheda  bright  lustre  upon  his  individual  character ;  and 
were  all  the  members  of  the  profession  like  him  in  that  respect,  the  profession  itself  would 
be  highly  exalted  in  the  opinion  of  mankind,  and  the  epithet  'lawyer'  would  be  synonymous 
with  'honorable.'"  These  are  words  of  promise  for  the  youth  as  he  approaches  his  chosen 
profession.  He  continued  his  legal  studies  under  his  uncle,  the  Hon.  Reuel  Williams, 
another  of  the  sturdy  race  of  men  who  stamped  their  impress  deep  upon  the  community ; 
a  man  who  deserved,  as  he  continually  received,  the  confidence  and  admiration  of  the  town 
and  the  State  which  he  served  in  his  private  and  public  life. 

Samuel  Cony  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1832,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession at  Oldtown.  But  his  career  was  not  to  be  confined  within  the  bounds  of  a  strictly 
professional  life.  When  he  was  twenty-four  he  represented  his  town  in  the  Legislature. 
At  twenty-eight  he  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council.  In  1840  he  was  appointed 
Judge  of  Probate  for  Penobscot  County,  and  received  a  title  by  which  he  was  known  to 
the  end.  In  1847  he  was  appointed  Land  Agent  for  the  State,  and  in  1850  was  chosen 
Treasurer  of  the  State.  Pie  was  elected  to  this  office  in  five  successive  years,  which  was 
the  constitutional  limit.  Upon  assuming  its  duties  he  returned  to  Augusta.  In  1854  he 
was  elected  Mayor  of  Augusta,  which  had  become  a  city.  In  1862  he  was  chosen  to  the 
Legislature.  The  War  of  the  Rebellion  had  then  begun.  Public  feeling  was  intense, 
and  men  were  taking  their  places  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  great  question  which  was 
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upon  the  nation,  and  which  was  to  be  settled  by  the  stern  arbitrament  of  war.    But  the 
cause  was  open  before  this  man.      He  was  the  cultured  grandson  of  one  who  had 
fought  to  make  the  country.    It  was  impossible  that  he  should  not  do  his  part  to  preserve 
the  country.    He  was  a  Democrat,  but  to  him  in  that  time  a  party  name  meant  little. 
He  gave  his  hearty  support  to  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  suppress  the  Rebellion. 
The  whole  sympathy  of  his  manhood  was  enlisted.     So  strong  and  outspoken  was  he, 
that  the  Republicans  sent  him  to  the  Legislature,  where  his  voice  and  vote  would  work 
for  his  country.    As  the  weary  months  went  on,  his  convictions  grew  deeper  and  his  pur- 
pose more  determined.    To  preserve  the  Union  became  the  passion  of  his  soul.    For  that 
cause  good  men  were  ready  to  forget  the  differences  of  the  past,  and  to  league  their  endeav- 
ors in  one  persistent  effort.    To  this  Judge  Cony  gave  himself  with  all  his  energy.    It  was 
seen  that  he  was  the  man  for  the  time,  and  by  the  decree  of  the  people,  in  whom  love  of 
country  was  paramount,  he  was  made  the  Governor  of  the  State.    The  office  had  never 
been  so  great,  had  never  demanded  so  much.    It  never  received  so  much  as  in  the  three 
years  when  he  filled  it  and  adorned  it.    He  carried  into  it  the  ample  resources  of  his 
fifty  years.    He  entered  upon  its  duties  with  humility,  but  with  a  devotion  which  never 
wavered.    He  needed  no  other  incentive  than  his  patriotism  afforded.   He  knew  that  good 
men  differed  in  matters  of  policy,  but  he  held  that  they  should  be  united  in  the  question 
of  life.    For  every  man  who  loved  his  country  there  was  but  one  concern.    He  was  not 
responsible  for  the  beginning  of  the  war ;  to  the  measure  of  his  opportunity  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  its  continuance  until  its  end  was  achieved,  in  "the  undisputed  supremacy 
of  the  United  States  within  its  ancient  and  rightful  limits."    He  stood  loyally  between  the 
General  Government  and  the  people  of  his  State.    He  guarded  the  seaboard  "against  the 
probabilities  or  possibilities  of  attack."    He  gathered  the  troops  as  they  were  needed  at 
the  front.     He  chose  their  officers  with  sagacity,  looking  only  to  their  personal  fitness 
for  service.    He  followed  the  soldiers  with  the  most  watchful  care.    He  provided  for  their 
comfort,  so  far  as  it  was  in  his  powder.    He  cheered  them  with  his  brave  words,  and  bright- 
ened their  hospitals  with  his  genial  presence.    All  true  men  honored  him.    He  was  cour- 
teous and  considerate,  but  he  was  firm  and  just.    Who  is  the  best  man  for  this  place?  was 
his  rule  in  all  appointments,  with  which  no  private  wishes  or  friendly  solicitations  were  suf 
fered  to  interfere.    He  was  honored  by  those  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
who  saw  in  him  a  man  to  be  trusted  to  the  uttermost.     The  hearty  praise  lavished  upon 
his  character  and  his  work  by  the  Secretary  of  War  are  well  remembered.    He  spared 
nothing  for  the  purpose  upon  which  he  was  set.    Time,  strength,  money,  were  given  with 
prodigal  hand.    The  country  was  in  his  heart.    He  exulted  when  she  gained  a  victory  ; 
he  waited  anxiously  for  the  result  of  her  battles ;  he  sorrowed  in  her  disappointment,  and 
mourned  over  her  losses ;  but  through  triumph  and  defeat  he  pressed  onward  to  the  only 
end  to  which  he  would  consent.    When  he  was  first  nominated  for  Governor  he  was 
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asked  to  say  that  which  should  Hft  the  hearts  of  the  people  "to  something  like  the  height 
of  the  actual  occasion."  He  said  it.  He  said  it  again  and  again;  and  his  words  remain 
to  testify  to  his  lofty  courage,  his  hroad  conception  of  the  cause,  his  utter  enlistment  in 
the  service  to  which  he  gave  himself  before  men  called  him  to  serve  them  and  to  rule 
over  them. 

Three  times  the  people  made  him  Governor.  In  his  last  inaugural  address,  in  January, 
1866,  he  said:  "At  the  close  of  the  present  year  my  connection  with  public  affairs  will 
cease,  and  I  shall  most  gladly  return  to  that  retirement  from  which  I  was  originally  so 
unexpectedly  called."  He  had  earned  the  right  to  rest.  Maine  had  done  a  noble  part  in 
the  war  which  had  closed.  She  had  furnished  71,558  men,  "  being  more  than  one  tenth  of 
the  population,  and  largely  more  than  a  majority  of  the  heaviest  vote  ever  polled  in 
the  State."  Many  had  worked  together  for  this  achievement,  but  his  part  had  been  con- 
spicuous in  its  labor,  its  anxiety,  and  its  success.  Of  the  4295  commissions  which  were 
issued  by  the  Executive  of  the  State,  1392  were  given  by  himself.  When  he  delivered  the 
address  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made  he  was  able  to  announce  the  fulfilment  of 
the  purpose  which  he  had  declared  at  the  beginning,  and  gratefully  to  point  to  the  flag 
of  the  Union  "  floating  in  unchallenged  supremacy  over  its  ancient  and  rightful  boun- 
daries." 

But  much  remained  to  be  done.  The  soldiers  who  survived  were  to  be  returned  to 
their  homes.  For  the  sick  and  wounded,  hospitals  were  to  be  sustained.  For  the  dead, 
memorials  were  to  be  erected.  He  proposed  that  medals  should  be  given  to  the  living. 
The  wives  and  children  of  the  men  who  had  fallen  were  to  be  tenderly  cared  for.  The 
pensions  granted  by  the  nation  were  to  be  enlarged  by  the  justice  of  the  State,  that  none 
might  suffer  when  gratitude  could  assist. 

There  were  larger  and  graver  questions  which  concerned  the  relation  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  States  recently  warring  against  it,  and  to  the  men  and  women  whom  the  war 
had  set  free.  To  these  questions  Governor  Cony  brought  the  one  principle  by  which 
he  had  been  testing  men  and  measures.  It  was  the  rule  .of  loyalty.  How  had  men  and 
States  carried  themselves  toward  their  country  ?  That  determined  their  character  and 
their  desert.  He  held  that  the  States  which  had  revolted  against  the  Government  had 
"forfeited  their  relations  and  rights  as  States  of  the  Union."  He  did  not  propose  that 
the  Government  should  revenge  itself  upon  them.  The  crime  was  too  great  for  vengeance. 
He  approved  the  amnesty  which  was  granted  "to  large  classes  of  offenders,"  and  called 
it  "merciful,  humane,  and  Christian."  But  he  did  not  believe  that  the  States  which  had 
sought  secession  should  have  the  restoration  of  their  former  political  condition.  He  held 
that  the  Government  could  make  its  own  terms,  and  that  it  was  bound  to  secure  to  those 
States  the  free  republican  institutions  which  ruled  the  loyal  States.  He  believed  that 
loyalty  and  liberty  belong  together.    Loyalty  was  essential  to  citi;zenship.    It  was  not  color 
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or  class  which  was  to  determine  a  man's  rights  in  the  Republic.  His  judgment  and  feeling 
went  out  to  the  blacks  because  they  had  been  loyal.  By  that  word  he  judged  them.  He 
proposed  to  use  the  power  which  they  had  helped  to  preserve  and  to  extend  in  recognizing 
them  "  as  freemen  having  equal  rights  and  obligations  with  the  whites."  They  might  not 
be  quahfied  for  the  immediate  exercise  of  all  the  duties  of  citizens.  Then  their  moral 
and  intellectual  culture  should  be  provided  for.  This  was  their  due.  In  it  was  their 
safety.  The  honor  and  security  of  the  Republic  would  be  supported  by  it.  Thus  he  took 
advanced  ground  on  these  questions  of  peace,  as  he  had  on  all  matters  of  war.  In  all  he 
was  thoroughly  in  earnest.  Reason  and  conscience  were  quick,  and  the  will  was  strong 
and  patient.  He  sought  great  things  for  his  country — the  true,  the  right,  the  permanent. 
Thus  he  wrought  for  an  enduring  peace,  wherein  the  country  should  find  recompense  for 
the  dreadful  years.  Among  those  to  whom  remembrance  belongs,  all  who  love  their  coun- 
try should  give  him  his  place. 

If  we  regard  this  man  in  his  private  life,  there  too  he  easily  wins  our  admiration. 
His  personal  presence  was  fine.  His  hair,  prematurely  white,  adorned  a  face  of  rare 
benignity.  He  was  of  noble  blood,  and  this  was  seen  in  his  career.  He  was  wisely  taught, 
and  the  lessons  of  his  youth  guided  his  manhood.  He  had  a  marked  individuality.  He 
stood  by  himself.  His  character  and  his  name  were  alike  his  own.  There  was  a  sturdy 
independence  in  the  whole  habit  of  his  life.  He  had  inherited  this,  and  he  enjoyed  it.- 
Joined  to  his  thorough  kindness,  this  gave  him  a  peculiar  charm.  He  was  a  gentleman — 
not  formal  and  precise,  but  dignified  and  genuine.  His  intuitions  were  prompt  and  keen, 
and  his  convictions  profound.  His  impulses  were  full  of  honor.  His  sympathies  were 
warm  and  tender.  He  was  a  wise  man.  He  had  great  good  sense,  and  saw  the  fitness  of 
things.  While  he  bore  himself  in  an  easy,  unaffected  way,  he  regarded  the  proprieties  of 
life,  and  suited  himself  to  its  necessities.  He  filled  the  offices  to  which  he  was  appointed. 
He  would  have  filled  any  office  to  which  he  was  called.  If  he  had  been  ambitious  of  dis- 
tinction, he  would  have  been  longer  prominent  in  public  affairs,  and  the  people  would  have 
withdrawn  him  from  his  retirement  and  kept  him  in  their  service  of  honor.  If  there  had 
come  great  need  of  him,  the  State,  the  country,  could  have  had  all  he  was  and  all  he  had. 
But  he  loved  his  home.  His  tastes  were  eminently  domestic.  His  own  fireside  was  the 
pleasantest  spot  on  the  earth,  and  its  influence  attended  him  when  he  was  abroad.  He 
enjoyed  his  simple  duties  in  the  bank  whose  president  he  was,  and  among  his  business  asso- 
ciates and  his  neighbors ;  but  he  liked  best  the  retirement  of  his  own  home.  His  pleasant 
and  spacious  house,  a  little  removed  from  the  stir  of  the  town,  gave  him  safe  shelter  and 
quiet  when  he  could  escape  from  the  wearing  cares  and  the  incessant  demands  of  the  stirring 
years  when  he  administered  the  affairs  of  the  State.  His  hospitality  was  like  himself,  large- 
hearted  and  cheerful,  and  laying  no  burden  upon  his  guests.  They  saw  him  at  home,  and 
became  at  home  themselves.    His  affections  were  strong,  but  they  did  not  overrule  his 
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judgment,  and  he  counselled  those  who  sought  his  advice  in  an  unselfish  and  impartial 
spirit.  One  was  sure  of  an  honest  answer  who  asked  his  opinion.  He  was  a  man  to  confide 
in.  The  lowliest  who  came  to  him  found  a  friend.  He  said  there  was  no  one  so  humble 
that  he  could  afford  to  have  his  ill-will.  More  than  that  was  true.  There  was  no  one  so 
humble  that  he  would  not  show  him  good-will  if  he  deserved  it.  The  virtues  of  his  private 
life  went  with  him  to  his  public  station.  He  illustrated  the  fine  saying  of  Edmund  Burke, 
whose  writings  he  greatly  admired,  that  "private  honor  is  the  foundation  of  public  trust, 
and  friendship  is  no  mean  step  toward  patriotism."  His  public  addresses  show  the  charac- 
ter of  the  man.  As  they  are  read  now  the  sentences  are  full  of  life— earnest,  nervous, 
direct.  They  utter  his  thought,  and  reveal  the  soul  within  them.  His  manner  of  speaking 
was  simple  and  forcible,  winning  attention  and  persuading  by  virtue  of  the  sincerity  of 
his  words.  His  addresses  had  the  highest  quality  of  oratory  in  that  they  accomplished  the 
purpose  which  created  them.  He  was  entertaining  and  instructive  when  his  friends  joined 
him  in  familiar  conversation ;  and  when  the  multitude  listened  to  him  they  were  taught 
and  moved.  He  was  himself  a  good  listener.  There  was  help  in  his  look.  He  was  a 
regular  and  devout  attendant  at  church  upon  the  Lord's  Day,  and  as  he  sat  in  one  of  the 
front  pews  his  earnest,  upturned  face  showed  his  interest  in  the  words  which  were  spoken, 
and  gave  inspiration  to  the  preacher.  He  had,  perhaps  by  inheritance  from  his  mother,  a 
strong  religious  element  in  his  character.  He  saw  the  beauty  and  the  strength  of  truth. 
He  was  ready  to  apply  it  in  the  relations  of  men.  His  mature  thought  upon  law  and  gov- 
ernment, and  all  they  mean  and  all  they  demand  upon  the  earth,  deepened  his  conviction  of 
the  reality  of  the  Divine  law  and  government,  and  of  their  meaning  and  demands.  He 
determined  rectitude  by  duty,  and  made  up  the  results  of  life  according  as  the  life  had  been. 
In  this  woi'ld,  or  any  world,  he  saw  that  this  was  right.  The  more  he  felt  it  in  the  nation, 
the  more  he  believed  it  was  so  in  the  world  and  the  worlds.  But  he  has  gone.  There  were 
given  to  him  a  few  years  of  the  peace  which  he  had  helped  to  bring.  Life  was  very  pleas- 
ant to  him,  and  his  days  passed  serenely  among  his  friends,  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  books, 
in  the  recollection  of  duty  done,  in  the  vision  of  the  prosperity  returning  to  the  country. 
It  was  not  long  to  be.  The  time  of  the  great  transition  was  at  hand.  Calmly,  as  became 
him,  he  drew  near  the  change.  It  found  him  in  the  right  place.  It  did  not  reach  him 
until  he  had  rounded  out  a  life  of  honor  and  usefulness. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  1870,  he  passed  away  from  the  earth.  There  was  a  stately 
gathering  in  his  own  house  for  the  last  offices  of  respect  and  the  last  rites  of  religion.  But 
the  tribute  paid  him  was  as  simple  as  it  was  sincere.  The  form  which  men  had  loved  to  look 
upon  was  laid  at  first  among  its  kindred.  Now  it  lies  at  rest  in  the  beautiful  hillside  oppo- 
site his  home,  with  the  river  flowing  between.  When  the  men  of  this  day  wait  with  their 
children  beside  the  stone  which  bears  his  name,  they  will  think  of  him  and  tell  of  him  as 
one  who  made,  the  land  stronger  and  the  world  better  by  being  in  it    More  tender  and 
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more  sacred,  needing  no  memorial,  will  be  the  loving  recollection  of  those  who  knew  him 
best ;  and,  knowing  him,  have  treasured  up  the  riches  of  his  character  and  the  benediction 
of  his  life. 

In  regard  to  the  family  of  Governor  Cony,  it  remains  to  be  added  that  he  was  married 
October  17,  1833,  to  Mercy  H.  Sewall  of  Farmington,  who  died  April  9,  1847.  He  was 
married  November  22,  1849,  t°  Lucy  W.  Brooks  of  Augusta.  He  left  six  children — two 
sons  and  a  daughter  by  his  first  marriage,  and  two  daughters  and  a  son  by  his  second  mar- 
riage. 


ILLIAMS,  JOSEPH  HARTWELL,  was  born  in  Augusta,  Maine, 
February  15,  18 14,  being  the  only  son  of  Reuel  Williams  and  Sarah 
Lowell  Cony,  daughter  of  Hon.  Daniel  Cony,  who  came  to  Maine  from 
Massachusetts  in  the  year  1778,  and  settled  in  that  part  of  Hallowell  which 
is  now  Augusta.  Like  his  father  before  him,  Mr.  Williams  has  resided  in 
his  native  town  from  his  birth.  He  was  named  after  a  notable  farmer  in  Massachusetts, 
whose  remarkable  industry,  intelligence,  probity,  and  thrift  were  regarded  by  appreciative, 
friends  as  constituting  elements  of  character  worthy  of  imitation,  and  they  were  early  and 
often  eulogized  by  the  father  with  a  view  to  stimulate  like  excellence  in  the  son. 

Young  Williams  enjoyed  the  best  advantages  for  acquiring  an  education.  At  the  age 
of  twelve  years  he  was  sent  from  home  to  a  boarding-school  for  boys,  in  the  family  of 
Rev.  Hezekiah  Packard,  S.T. D.,  of  Wiscasset,  Maine  [H.  U.  1787],  and  later  became  a 
student  at  the  Gardiner  Lyceum,  then  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity.  In  1829  he  entered 
the  Classical  Institute  at  Mount  Pleasant,  in  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  a  school  of  like 
grade  and  excellence  as  the  celebrated  Round  Hill  School,  in  the  adjoining  town  of 
Northampton.  Mount  Pleasant  Institute  was  highly  recommended  by  Rev.  Dr.  Tap- 
pan  of  Augusta,  whose  son,  Rev.  Benjamin  Tappan,  D.D.,  of  Norridgewock,  Maine, 
accompanied  Williams  to  Amherst  and  became  his  chum  and  fellow-student.  Williams 
remained  at  Mount  Pleasant  until  the  summer  of  1830,  when  he  entered  the  Freshman 
Class  of  Harvard  College.  From  the  outset  he  became  a  diligent  and  exemplary  student, 
and  to  the  end  of  his  college  career  maintained  a  high  rank  among  the  best  scholars  in  his 
class.  In  his  Senior  year  he  was  honored  by  his  classmates  as  their  choice  for  class  orator, 
and  delivered  the  valedictory  oration  at  the  class  ceremonies  which  closed  the  academic 
year. 

Upon  leaving  college  in  1834  he  entered  Dane  Law  School  at  Cambridge,  where 
he  enjoyed  and  highly  prized  the  instruction  of  Professors  Joseph  Story  and  Simon 
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Greenleaf  for  the  greater  part  of  two  years,  and  then  returned  to  Augusta  to  complete  his 
law  studies.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1837,  and  immediately  succeeded  to  the 
lucrative  practice  of  his  father,  who  retired  from  the  profession  on  being  elected  that 
year  to  a  seat  in  the  U.  S.  Senate.  From  that  period  young  Williams  was  busily 
occupied  in  the  practice  of  law  until  July,  1862,  when  the  decease  of  his  father,  and  the 
consequent  cares  of  settling  his  estate,  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  withdraw  from  a  pro- 
fession well  suited  to  his  taste,  and  to  the  attainment  of  whose  honors  and  emoluments  he 
had  devoted  the  prime  of  his  life  and  the  ripe  years  of  middle  age.  It  was  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1862  that  he  received,  at  the  hands  of  Governor  Washburn,  the  compli- 
ment of  a  nomination  to  a  seat  upon  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Maine  ; 
but,  in  view  of  the  increasing  age  and  infirmities  of  his  father,  then  close  upon  his  eightieth 
year,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  giving  his  undivided  attention  to  family  interests,  he 
put  aside  the  tempting  oifer  and  declined  a  position  which,  under  other  circumstances, 
would  have  been  regarded  by  him  as  the  crowning  honor  of  his  life. 

It  was  in  the  year  1857  that  Mr.  Williams  was  first  called  to  take  part  in  public 
affairs.  Before  attaining  to  the  voting  age  he  had  become  imbued  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  Democratic  Party  of  that  period,  and  he  supported  the  policy  and  candidates  of  that 
organization  until  1854,  when,  as  a  member  of  the  Democratic  State  Convention  of  that 
year,  and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  he  felt  compelled  to  dissent  from 
expressing  approval  of  the  administration  of  President  Pierce,  who  had  forfeited,  in  his 
opinion,  all  claim  to  further  allegiance  by  an  approval  of  the  bill  to  repeal  the  Missouri 
Compromise.  From  that  time  Mr.  Williams  ceased  to  vote  with  the  Democratic  Party, 
so  long  as  the  interests  of  slavery  continued  to  shape  political  issues. 

In  1856  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  Presidential  election,  and  entered  the  canvass 
as  a  volunteer  speaker  in  support  of  the  Fremont  ticket,  doing  yeoman's  service  wherever 
called,  but  with  no  thought  of  being  recognized  for  promotion  at  the  end  of  the  campaign. 
On  returning  home,  however,  from  a  week's  absence  just  before  the  State  election,  he 
found  his  name  had  been  put  upon  the  Republican  ticket  for  Kennebec  Senators  by  a 
county  convention,  which  had  met,  acted,  and  adjourned  without  previous  public  intima- 
tion of  such  a  purpose.  The  result  was  an  election  of  the  ticket  bearing  his  name ;  which 
afterward  proved  to  be  a  call  not  merely  to  a  sphere  of  public  duty  in  the  State  Senate,  but 
after  six  weeks  of  service  as  president  of  that  body,  it  became  his  constitutional  preroga- 
tive to  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  Executive  functions,  in  place  of  Governor  Hamlin, 
who  vacated,  his  office  upon  being  elected  a  Senator  of  the  United  States.  These 
important  duties  Mr.  Williams  performed,  to  the  evident  satisfaction  of  the  people  of  the 
State,  for  the  remainder  of  that  political  year.  The  vantage-ground  of  this  position 
might  have  justified  an  aspiration  to  continue  in  it  by  courting  an  election  by  the  people  ; 
but  the  proffered  influence  of  friends  to  compass  that  elevation  was  promptly  and  firmly 
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repressed  by  him.  Although  a  temperate  man  from  his  youth  up,  he  well  knew  that 
so  long  as  he  did  not  regard  "  Prohibition"  as  the  final  word  in  the  science  of  political 
as  well  as  social  ethics,  he  could  not  look  for  support  from  those  who  answered  to  no 
other  rallying-cry,  and  whose  active  co-operation  was  generally  regarded  as  essential  to 
Republican  success.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1857,  therefore,  Mr.  Williams  returned  to 
the  congenial  pursuits  of  his  profession. 

When  the  fratricidal  war  between  the  States  broke  out,  Mr.  Williams  at  once  gave 
his  hearty  support  to  all  measures — State  and  National — to  sustain  the  Union  ;  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1863,  at  the  desire  of  his  kinsman  and  neighbor  Governor  Cony,  he  consented 
to  accept  a  nomination  for  Representative  in  the  Legislature  of  1864,  and  he  was  chosen 
for  that  year,  and  afterward  for  the  two  following  years.  During  these  several  periods  of 
legislative  service  he  was  placed  upon  the  Committee  of  Finance,  being  chairman  of  it  in 
1865  and  1866  ;  and  also  served  on  one  or  another  of  the  several  committees  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, Railroads,  and  the  Insane  Hospital  during  the  same  periods. 

He  earnestly  seconded  the  financial  suggestions  of  Governor  Cony  in  his  messages 
to  the  Legislature,  and  in  the  session  of  1865  he  reported  from  the  Finance  Committee 
and  advocated  the  heroic  measure  of  taxation  by  which  the  annual  State  assessment  was 
raised  that  year  to  the  startling  amount  (for  Maine)  of  two  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars  ; 
believing  that  the  burden,  great  as  it  was,  could  be  more  easily  borne  in  that  form  at  that 
time,  than  by  an  increase  of  loans,  already  large,  to  be  paid  at  a  later  day,  with  the 
risk  of  unfavorable  changes  in  commercial  values  when  their  maturity  should  arrive. 

He  also  heartily  labored  for  the  creation  and  establishment  of  a  sinking  fund  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  the  State  debt,  and  drafted  the  bill  for  that  purpose  which 
became  a  law  January  28,  1865.  The  text  of  this  law  was  afterward  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  1868  when  they  came  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  a  loan  for  the  "equali- 
zation of  municipal  war  debts,"  and  its  wisdom  as  a  measure  of  finance  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  people  of  Maine  when  they  voted  to  amend  their  constitution  so  that  the 
inchoate  act  of  March  7,  1868,  could  take  effect. 

He  regarded  himself  fortunate  that  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  share  the  felicitations  extended 
to  the  Legislature  of  that  year  on  ratifying  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  whereby  slaver}'^  was  abolished. 

Mr.  Williams  was  at  a  later  period  returned  to  the  Legislature  at  the  election  in 
September,  1873,  by  those  who  voted  an  independent  ticket  for  Representatives;  but  the 
canvass  was  made  during  his  absence  on  a  journey,  without  consulting  his  wishes,  and  his 
service  at  the  session  of  1874  was  reluctantly  entered  upon. 

His  inability  to  resist  successfully  the  legislation  of  that  year,  touching  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Insane  Hospital,  was  a  source  of  chagrin  to  him  at  the  time,  and  subsequent 
events  affecting  the  administration  of  that  institution  have  only  confirmed  his  regret.  The 
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original  law  for  its  government  steered  clear  of  the  exigencies  of  contending  parties  in  the 
State, — which  are  inevitable  under  our  republican  system, — and  kept  the  superintendent 
and  employes  of  the  Hospital  safe  from  the  caprices  which  often  govern  the  bestowal  of 
political  patronage  ;  and  he  looked  upon  its  repeal  and  the  substituted  legislation  respect- 
ing appointments  not  only  as  unwise,  but  mischievous,  in  its  tendency  to  undermine  public 
confidence — so  essential  to  the  attainment  of  the  legitimate  objects  of  any  hospital  for  the 
insane.  Among  the  more  private  trusts  committed  to  his  hands  was  the  agreeable  duty 
of  fostering  the  interests  and  objects  of  the  Cony  Female  Academy  in  Augusta,  as  one  of 
its  board  of  trustees;  having  been  elected  a  member  of  the  board  in  1851,  and  serving  as 
its  treasurer  to  the  present  time.  The  commodious  and  substantial  academy  erected  in 
1880,  and  now  transferred,  by  the  action  of  the  trustees,  to  the  uses  of  a  Free  High 
School  for  the  city  of  Augusta,  will  stand  not  only  as  a  monument  to  the  generous  founder 
of  the  institution,  but  as  evidence  of  Mr.  Williams'  personal  devotion,  in  connection  with 
his  associate  trustees,  to  the  cause  of  good  learning  and  the  highest  welfare  of  his  native 
city.  Mr.  Williams  was  married,  September  26,  1842,  to  Apphia  Putnam  Judd,  daughter 
of  the  distinguished  antiquarian  and  genealogist,  Sylvester  Judd  of  Northampton,  Massa- 
chusetts, who  was  also  the  father  of  Rev.  Sylvester  Judd,  formerly  pastor  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  in  Augusta,  whose  brilliant  pastorate  is  well  remembered,  and  whose  published 
works  in  the  field  of  polite  literature  still  attest  his  genius  and  scholarly  attainments. 

Mr.  Williams'  only  child,  Arthur  Lowell,  was  born  August  3,  1844,  and  died  Decem- 
ber 1 5,  1846.  ■  .   .  • 


OBURN,  ABNER,  of  Skowhegan,  ex-Governor  of  Maine.  Born  in  that 
portion  of  the  town  of  Canaan,  now  called  Skowhegan,  on  the  22dof  March, 
1803.  His  father,  Eleazar  Coburn,  was  a  native  of  Dracut,  Massachusetts, 
and  in  1792,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  removed  with  his  father's  family  from 
that  town  to  Canaan.  Eleazar  Coburn  became  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  influential  citizens  of  the  new  section,  and  in  forty  years  of  public  life  filled 
almost  every  official  position.  In  181 1  he  represented  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  and  subsequently  served  during  several  terms  as  Representative  or 
Senator  in  the  Legislatures  of  Massachusetts  and  Maine.  His  last  period  of  legislative 
action  was  in  1830.  Dying  in  1845,  he  left  behind  him  a  name  synonymous  with  public 
spirit  and  extensive  usefulness. 

Governor  Coburn's  mother,  nde  Mary  Weston,  was  the  descendant  of  sturdy  ancestors, 
who  only  lacked  wider  sphere  of  action  in  order  to  the  achievement  of  high  distinction. 
Locally  they  were  famous.    Her  grandfather,  Joseph  Weston,  emigrated  from  Massachu- 
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setts  to  Somerset  County,  Maine,  in  1772,  and  there  establislied  himself  among  the  first 
settlers.  The  guide  of  Benedict  Arnold's  expedition  through  the  trackless  primitive  forests 
to  Quebec,  he  suffered  so  much  from  fatigue  and  exposure  that  he  lost  his  life.  Her 
father,  Squire  Weston,  was  a  vigorous  and  active  man  ;  prominent  in  all  the  affairs  of  his 
neighborhood,  the  incumbent  of  many  official  positions,  and  very  popular  with  his  con- 
stituents. From  each  side  of  the  house  Governor  Coburn  inherited  the  best  qualities  of  the 
Puritanic  character — its  public  spirit,  aggressive  energy,  and  God-fearing  piety  ;  its  frugal- 
ity, self-reliant  intelligence,  and  that  constructive  genius  which  delights  in  the  creation  of 
municipal  institutions  and  of  bodies  politic. 

Trained  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessors,  and  emulous  of  their  pro- 
nounced and  positive  excellences,  Abner  Coburn  was  early  habituated  to  hard  and  earnest 
toil.  In  tender  youth  he  made  himself  actively  useful  on  the  paternal  farm.  Clear-headed, 
intense,  and  resolute,  he  appropriated  whatever  educational  facilities  had  to  offer.  Passing 
through  the  district  school,  he  next  studied  for  a  few  terms  in  the  Bloomfield'  Academy. 
Agricultural  pursuits  alternated  with  those  of  science  and  literature.  True  to  the  instincts 
of  his  race,  he  accepted  the  responsibilities  of  an  educator,  and  before  he  had  reached  his 
twentieth  year,  had  taught  a  winter  school  at  the  moderate  salary  of  ten  dollars  per  month, 
and  experienced  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  "  boarding  around."  Already  his  future  success 
had  been  presaged  by  his  thriftiness,  foresight,  energy,  and  shrewdness.  When  only  four- 
teen years  of  age,  he  was  sent  by  his  father,  as  one  of  the  drovers  in  charge  of  a  herd  of 
cattle,  to  the  Brighton  market,  and  traversed  the  distance  between  Skowhegan  and  Boston 
on  foot.  His  father  followed,  and  found  but  languid  demand  for  his  live-stock.  To  secure 
himself  against  loss.  Squire  Coburn  hired  pasturage  a  few  miles  from  the  city,  and  then  dis- 
posed of  his  animals  at  retail.  Abner  had  a  pair  of  steers,  which  he  drove  in  yoke,  among 
the  number.  These  attracted  the  notice  of  a  farmer,  who  offered  a  suitable  price  for  the 
handy  team,  and  the  transfer  was  effected.  The  hint  was  not  lost  upon  the  discerning  boy. 
Selecting  a  fresh  pair  from  the  herd,  he  so  skilfully  trained  them  as  to  draw  attention,  and 
soon  accomplished  another  sale.  This  operation  was  repeated  until  in  about  fourteen 
days  he  had  sold  the  entire  stock. 

Not  in  cattle-dealing,  however,  but  in  other  and  different  departments  of  activity,  the 
great  work  of  his  life  was  to  lie.  His  father,  Eleazar  Coburn,  was  a  trusted  and  excellent 
land-surveyor.  Abner  became  one  of  his  principal  assistants,  and  acquired  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  art,  and  also  of  the  timbered  lands  on  which  it  was  exercised.  An 
acknowledged  expert,  he  began  surveying  on  his  own  account  in  the  year  1825.  Five 
years  afterward,  Eleazar  Coburn  and  his  two  sons,  Abner  and  Philander,  under  the  style  and 
title  of  E.  Coburn  &  Sons,  purchased  lands  and  commenced  the  lumbering  business  on  the 
Kennebec.  The  new  firm  prospered  until  1845,  when  the  senior  member  died,  and  the 
surviving  partners  organized  the  firm  of  A.  &  P.  Coburn.    Prosperous,  dealing  extensively. 
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and  widely  known,  no  company  or  individual  excelled  them  in  sagacity,  perseverance,  or 
sturdy  upriglitness.  For  more  tlian  fifty  years  the  Coburn  brothers  were  leaders  of  men, 
from  the  head-waters  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec.  Hundreds  of  stalwart  foresters 
were  in  their  pay,  and  loyally  served  them  from  youth  to  age.  Hardy,  intelligent,  and 
independent,  these  bronzed  and  grizzled  toilers  held  their  chiefs  in  critical  but  reverent 
and  constant  esteem.  None  had  firmer  hold  on  their  affections.  None  could  win  them,  by 
force  of  personal  excellency,  from  their  chosen  political  allegiance  so  readily  as  the 
Coburns.  Imitative  of  example,  many  of  them  became  independent  business  men,  and 
acquired  comparatively  large  properties.  In  seasons  of  financial  distress  they  invariably 
found  relief  and  assistance  from  the  beneficent  brothers,  who  thus  rendered  great  service  to 
the  commonwealth  as  well  as  to  individuals,  and  who  themselves  were  always  equal  to 
any  stress  of  circumstance,  and  never  failed  to  weather  storms  which  strewed  the  shores 
with  the  wreck  of  other  contemporaries. 

Messrs.  A.  &  P.  Coburn  had  faith  in  the  future,  and  faith  in  themselves.  They 
unerringly  selected  the  best  lands  in  the  market,  bought  most  largely  in  seasons  of  panic, 
held  them  judiciously  for  sale  or  use,  and  thus  obtained  the  largest  landed  property  in  the 
State.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres — more  than  seven  hundred  square  miles — 
were  at  one  epoch  in  their  possession  In  1872  the  greater  part  of  these  lands  were  sold 
for  the  sura  of  $1,400,000;  but  the  buyer  failed  to  fulfil  his  contract,  and  the  enormous 
tracts  fell  back  into  possession  of  the  sellers.  Nor  have  their  operations  in  unimproved 
real  estate  been  confined  to  the  State  of  Maine.  Sixty  thousand  acres  of  valuable  lands 
situated  in  the  West  were  at  one  time  in  their  possession.  Within  late  years  Governor 
Coburn  himself  acquired  fifty  thousand  acres  through  his  connection  with  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad. 

In  1854  Governor  Coburn  and  his  brother  prominently  identified  themselves  with  the 
railroad  enterprises  of  the  country.  The  line  of  the  Kennebec  and  Portland  Railroad 
Company  had  been  extended  to  Augusta.  The  Somerset  and  Kennebec  Railroad  Com- 
pany then  undertook  its  further  extension  to  Skowhegan.  But  the  work  was  beyond 
their  power.  The  system  of  raising  funds  by  bonding  towns  and  counties,  and  by  the  sale 
of  mortgage  bonds,  had  not  then  been  inaugurated.  Success  was  dependent  upon  private 
subscription.  This  single  resource  was  exhausted  before  the  new  thoroughfare  was  half 
finished.  In  this  emergency  the  Coburns  sprang  to  the  rescue,  helped  to  raise  the  neces- 
sary means,  and  thus  established  closer  and  more  advantageous  relations  between  the  several 
parts  of  the  country.    One  of  the  brothers  was  always  a  member  of  the  directorate. 

Governor  Coburn  was  president  of  the  corporation  for  several  years  prior  to  the  lease 
of  its  property  to  the  Portland  and  Kennebec  Railroad  Company,  and  was  afterward  a 
director  of  the  consolidated  organization.  The  Portland  and  Kennebec,  by  virtue  of 
superior  management,  grew  to  be  stronger  than  the  Maine  Central.    But  in  the  Legisla- 
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ture — and  particularly  in  the  third  department  of  that  body  known  as  the  lobby — the  latter 
held  the  ascendancy,  and  debarred  the  former  from  completing  its  extension  to  Somerset. 
Years  of  litigation  ensued.  Causes  so  diverse  as  unfriendly  legislation  and  inefficient  con- 
duction of  affairs  at  length  brought  about  consolidation  of  rival  companies  under  the  old 
title  of  the  Maine  Central  Railroad  Company.  Of  this  Governor  Coburn  was  chosen 
director.  The  debts  of  the  two  consolidated  roads  were  funded,  mainly  through  the  action 
of  the  Coburns,  and  the  new  undertaking  started  on  the  high-road  to  success.  But  with 
this  progress  certain  intrigues  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  Company  interfered.  By  securing 
control  of  the  majority  of  the  Maine  Central  stock,  it  virtually  dictated  the  election  of 
directors.  It  also  elected  Governor  Coburn  to  the  presidency,  in  order  to  avert  any  pos- 
sible local  opposition,  and  with  the  idea  of  utilizing  him  to  prevent  the  foreseen  failure  of 
their  own  road.  The  results  did  not  correspond  to  the  expectations  of  the  intriguers.  The 
president  was  inflexibly  faithful  to  the  interests  of  the  stockholders,  and  antagonized  all 
attempts  to  divert  the  Maine  Central  from  its  proper  uses.  The  Eastern  Railroad  became 
insolvent;  but  the  Maine  Central,  though  with  diminishing  income — occasioned  by  general 
commercial  depression — was  admirably  served,  received  permanent  improvements,  reduced 
operating  expenses,  and  exhibited  increase  of  net  earnings.  The  administrative  genius  of 
the  president,  as  one  of  the  great  captains  of  modern  industry,  was  brilliantly  apparent 
throughout  this  prolonged  crisis.  His  hard,  clear  good  sense,  his  perfect  mastery  of  detail, 
his  judicious  vigilance  in  regard  to  expenditure,  his  persistent  energy  and  impulsiveness, 
were  all  factors  of  this  grand  accomplishment.  In  1878,  after  three  years  of  service,  he 
declined  to  occupy  longer  the  presidential  position.  Western  railroads  also  have  felt  the 
fostering  power  of  the  Coburn  brothers,  and  among  them  the  Northern  Pacific,  whose 
unwritten  history  is  full  of  the  marvels  of  genius,  faith,  and  persistency. 

Finance  is  so  intimately  connected  with  commerce  and  transportation,  that  leaders  in 
the  latter  naturally  become  foremost  in  the  former.  Abner  Coburn  was  President  of  the 
Skowhegan  Savings  Bank,  and  also  President  of  the  Skowhegan  Bank,  of  which  he  had 
previously  been  one  of  the  directors.  When  the  latter  was  chartered  as  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Skowhegan,  under  the  provisions  of  the  National  Banking  Act,  he  was  elected  to 
the  presidency,  and  still  holds  that  office. 

In  politics,  both  State  and  National,  Governor  Coburn  has  always  illustrated  an  en- 
lightened and  patriotic  interest.  When  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  cast  his  first  vote  as  a 
Federalist,  for  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  the  Presidential  election  of  1824.  Subsequently, 
in  the  disintegration  of  the  old  and  the  formation  of  new  political  parties,  he  cast  in  his 
lot  with  the  Whigs.  These  were  ever  in  the  minority  in  his  native  State,  but  always  in- 
cluded a  majority  of  the  ablest  men  who  have  adorned  its  history  by  their  eminent  talents 
and  noble  character.  In  1838  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
Maine  Legislature,  and  found  himself  in  the  majority  of  members.    Again  elected  in  1840 
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and  in  1844,  he  had  for  his  associates  such  distinguished  statesmen  as  William  Pitt  Fessen- 
den  and  Hannibal  Hamlin.  The  Northeastern  Boundary  question  was  then  one  of  the 
perplexing  and  exciting  topics  of  debate.  Mr.  Coburn's  services  were  demanded  and  ren- 
dered in  Committees  on  Finance,  the  Northeastern  Boundary,  Banks  and  Banking,  State 
Lands,  and  State  Valuation.  In  1852  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  position  of  Presidential 
elector,  and  was  disappointed  by  the  non-election  of  General  Scott.  In  the  second  disin- 
tegration of  the  party  with  which  he  had  acted,  and  in  the  recrystallization  of  its  best  ele- 
ments into  the  Republican  Party,  Mr.  Coburn  was  personally  effective.  His  is  the  honor 
of  being  one  of  the  founders  of  that  great  political  organization,  whose  glory  and  boast  it  is 
to  have  saved  the  American  Republic  from  disruption  and  ruin.  In  1855  he  was  one  of 
the  Councillors  of  Governor  A.  P.  Morrill.  In  1857  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  Governors  Hamlin  and  Williams.  In  i860  he  was  one  of  the  Presidential  electors  whose 
suffrages  elevated  Abi*aham  Lincoln  to  the  Chief  Magistracy.  In  1862  he  was  himself  the 
Republican  candidate  for  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  Maine.  At  the  State  election  he  re- 
ceived 42,744  votes  against  32,108  cast  for  Bion  Bradbury,  his  Democratic  competitor,  and 
6,764  cast  for  the  War  Democrat  General  Jameson.  His  year  of  office  (1863)  was  one 
of  the  most  trying  and  eventful  in  the  history  of  the  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  free 
institutions.  Many  were  tired  of  the  conflict.  The  "  peace-at-any-price  "  part}'^  was  clam- 
orous and  mischievous.  Several  Northern  States  fell  under  Democratic  control.  The 
hearts  of  many  failed  for  fear.  Not  so  with  Governor  Coburn.  His  duties  were  difficult 
and  delicate,  but  his  abilities  were  fully  equal  to  them.  He  was  an  independent  and 
self-contained  executive  officer.  His  extensive  business  knowledge,  his  keen  insight, 
his  accurate  judgment,  untiring  industry,  and  indomitable  courage,  all  united  to  make 
him  one  of  the  most  efficient  of  War  Governors.  His  comprehensive  mind  took  in 
the  whole  situation  with  all  its  relations ;  his  disciplined  wisdom  enabled  him  to  adapt 
the  best  means  to  attain  desired  ends ;  and  his  incorruptible  integrity  inspired  entire 
confidence  into  all  who  knew  him  best.  Of  the  tricks,  deceits,  and  subterfuges  of  pseudo- 
politicians  he  was  incapable.  Public  business  was  conducted  on  the  soundest  ethical  prin- 
ciples. He  never  wavered  in  his  devotion  to  the  national  welfare,  nor  in  his  allegiance  to 
party  as  promotive  of  that  welfare.  The  destinies  of  the  nation  trembled  in  the  balance. 
It  was  the  crisis  of  the  battle  for  human  rights.  Whoever  might  falter,  he  would  not. 
He  toiled  as'  ardently — and  more— for  the  election  of  his  successor  than  for  his  own.  The 
fall  of  Vicksburg,  followed  by  that  of  Port  Hudson,  and  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  initiated  a  new  order  of  things, 
and  assured  patriot  hearts — and  among  them  that  of  the  stout  and  valiant  Coburn — of  the 
ultimate  victory  of  the  National  Government.  Never  was  State  administration  cleaner  or 
more  efficient  than  that  of  Maine  under  his  direction. 

Governor  Coburn's  pre-eminent  public  spirit  has  been  exemplified  in  many  and  various 
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ways.  Education  has  rejoiced  in  his  beneficence  and  co-operation.  Higher  educational 
establishments  particularly  have  received  generous  aid  from  his  hand.  Together  with  his 
associates,  he  so  augmented  the  fund  of  the  old  Bloomfield  Academy  that  in  its  new  form 
of  the  Skowhegan  High  School  it  will  afford  the  best  opportunities  for  higher  culture  to 
generations  yet  to  come.  Trustee  and  Vice-President  of  Colby  University  for  years,  he 
has  laid  that  prosperous  seminary  under  permanent  obligations  to  gratitude  by  his  tact,  in- 
fluence, and  liberality.  The  debt  is  recognized  by  his  associate  trustees  in  the  bestowal  of 
his  name  upon  one  of  their  buildings — Coburn  Hall.  Of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts  he  early  became  the  firm  friend,  and  was  for  some  time  the  President  of  its 
Board  of  Managers.  Zealous  in  its  behalf  and  liberal  in  his  zeal,  he  brought  friends  to  its 
aid  that  no  other  man  had  at  command.  Other  scholastic  institutions  have  been  fructified 
by  his  golden  favors.  To  him  Somerset  County  owes  its  graceful  court-house,  and  Skow- 
hegan one  of  the  best  and  most  elegant  public  halls  in  the  State. 

Singularly  enough,  he  has  never  been  incorporated  with  the  visible  Church  of  Christ. 
His  convictions  and  sympathies  are  with  it ;  his  love  and  his  means  lavished  upon  it.  He 
has  always  attended  the  Baptist  section  of  that  Church,  but  has  never  united  with  it.  He 
has  done  more  in  its  interests  and  in  building  its  churches  than  any  other  man  in  Maine. 
His  private  deeds  of  kindness  are  uncounted — at  least  by  his  fellow^-men — and  have  been 
performed  with  so  much  secrecy,  and  in  such  a  Christian  spirit,  that  most  of  them  have 
escaped  the  knowledge  of  the  people.  He  has  not  allowed  his  left  hand  to  know  what  his 
right  hand  did. 

Endowed  with  a  power  for  work  so  rare  as  to  be  almost  unique,  he  has  held  in  his 
own  hands  every  thread  that  went  to  make  up  the  warp  and  woof  of  life,  has  watched  the 
weaving  as  the  pattern  slowly  developed,  and  at  the  same  time  has  kept  himself  in  a  state 
of  familiarity  with  all  passing  matters  of  moment  to  the  general  public.  No  issue  debated 
by  the  public  press  has  been  unscanned,  or  not  understood  by  him.  He  has  known  how  to 
seize  and  hold  vital  points  in  all  subjects  of  controversy.  As  a  practical  political  economist, 
his  status  is  of  the  highest.  His  life  has  been  simple  and  pure.  Gossip  and  slander  never 
dared  to  breathe  upon  his  name.  Wealth  only  made  him  more  popular,  because  it  was 
practically  shared  with  multitudes  of  needing  ones.  Unostentatious,  real,  prizing  genuine- 
ness in  others,  and  uniformly  exceeding  promise  by  performance,  he  was  a  true  man  in 
every  relation  of  life.  As  such,  Maine  is  justly  proud  of  him,  and  numbers  him  among 
those  worthy  of  imitation  as  approximations  to  ideal  manhood, 

Abner  Coburn  was  never  married. 
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ERHAM,  SIDNEY,  of  Portland,  ex-Governor  of  Maine.  Born  in  Wood- 
stock, Oxford  County,  Maine,  on  the  27th  of  March,  18 19.  Joel  Perham, 
his  father,  was  born  in  Paris,  Maine,  on  the  31st  of  March,  1797.  Lemuel 
Perham,  his  grandfather,  was  a  native  of  Upton,  Massachusetts,  and  was  of 
the  fifth  generation  in  line  of  direct  descent  from  John  Perham,  who  was 
an  inhabitant  of  Chelmsford,  Massachusetts,  in  1664.  Joel  Perham,  his  father,  married 
Sophronia  Bisbee,  who  was  born  in  Paris,  Maine,  on  the  ist  of  April,  1801,  and  who  was 
the  daughter  of  Rowse  Bisbee,  son  of  Calvin  Bisbee,  and  a  descendant  of  Thomas  Bisbee, 
who  emigrated  from  England  to  Scituate  Harbor,  Massachusetts,  in  1634. 

Thus  honorably  descended,  on  both  sides  the  house,  from  long  lines  of  hardy  and 
enterprising  ancestors,  young  Perham  began  life  with  hereditary  probabilities  of  success. 
Educated  in  the  district  schools  of  his  native  town,  and  in  Gould's  Academy  at  Bethel,  he 
himself  began  educational  labors  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  Like  many  other  New  England 
youths  who  afterward  carved  out  their  way  to  fame  and  fortune,  he  taught  school  in  the 
winter  months  and  devoted  himself  to  agriculture  in  the  summer.  Fifteen  years  were 
passed  in  these  alternations.  Twenty-five  terms  of  service  attested  his  popularity,  which 
was  not  at  all  diminished  when  in  charge  of  schools  confessedly  difficult  to  manage. 
Teachers'  institutes  and  educational  conventions  also  derived  much  benefit  from  his  active 
participation  in  their  proceedings.  Time  has  not  impaired  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  popular 
education.  For  several  years  he  has  served  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  West- 
brook  Seminary  and  Female  College. 

Not  only  in  educational  affairs,  but  also  in  agriculture  and  pastoral  pursuits,  Mr.  Per- 
ham has  achieved  considerable  local  distinction.  When  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  pur- 
chased the  homestead  farm  of  his  father,  and  during  the  twenty  years  next  ensuing 
conducted  farming  operations  on  a  comparatively  large  scale.  Of  sheep-husbandry  he 
made  a  specialty,  and  kept  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  sheep.  In  1853 
and  1854  he  \V3&  elected  by  the  Oxford  County  Agricultural  Society  to  membership  in  the 
Maine  Board  of  Agriculture.  At  agricultural  fairs  he  has  delivered  many  addresses  ger- 
rnane  to  the  objects  of  the  gathering,  with  great  acceptance  and  usefulness. 

Sbcial  reforms  have  had  particular  interest  for  Mr.  Perham.  Quite  early  in  life  he 
enlisted  in  the  promotion  of  the  great  temperance  cause  ;  assisted  in  organizing  the  first 
temperance  society  in  his  town  ;  gave  many  lectures  in  that  and  other  localities,  and  has 
been  abundant  in  similar  labors  to  the  present  hour.  After  the  repeal  of  the  Prohibitory 
law,  and  while  the  question  of  its  re-enactment  was  yet  pending,  in  1857-8,  he  was 
employed  by  the  State  Temperance  Society  to  address  the  people  in  its  favor.  This  he  did 
in  about  two  hundred  different  towns.    The  order  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  and  also 
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that  of  the  Good  Templars  in  the  State  placed  him  at  their  head,  and  repeatedly  sent  him 
as  their  representative  to  the  National  Conventrions.  His  prominence  as  an  orator  on  these 
occasions  led  to  a  popular  demand  for  his  services  at  celebrations  of  the  National  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  inauguration  of  soldiers'  monuments,  ceremonies  on  Decoration 
Day,  and  similar  events.  Lecturing  is  naturally  allied  to  such  engagements,  and  as  a 
lecturer  he  has  won  flattering  success.  "  The  American  Citizen"  and  "  Success"  are 
topics  on  which  he  has  many  times  spoken,  and  always  with  wisdom,  eloquence,  and 
effect. 

Closely  allied  as  religion  is  to  sound  ethics  and  pure  morals,  Mr.  Perham  logically 
identified  himself  with  that  phase  of  theology  known  as  Universalism.  Quick  to  perceive 
and  acknowledge  whatever  is  good  in  other  denominations,  he  has  for  that  reason  been 
intensely  devoted  to  the  peculiar  work  of  his  own.  Not  infrequently  he  has  officiated  as 
President  of  the  State  Universalist  Convention,  and  also  of  the  National  Convention  of 
that  body  of  believers.  For  twelve  years  he  has  been  a  trustee  of  the  General  Convention, 
and  for  a  portion  of  that  time  the  President  of  the  Board. 

In  public-spiritedness  he  has  ever  been  an  example  to  his  fellow-citizens.  When 
twenty-two  years  of  age  he  was  elected  one  of  the  Selectmen  of  Woodstock,  and  rendered 
excellent  service  to  the  town  in  that  and  other  official  positions  until  other  duties  com- 
pelled discontinuance.  He  began  political  life  as  a  Democrat,  and  consorted  with  the 
Democracy  until  1853,  when  he  supported  Anson  P.  Morrill  for  the  gubernational  chair, 
in  opposition  to  the  candidate  of  his  old  associates.  When  the  great  Republican  Party 
was  organized  he  actively  aided  in  giving  shape  to  its  policy,  and  has  since  been  closely 
affiliated  with  it.  Returned  to  the  State  Legislature  in  1854,  he  received  on  the  ist  of 
January,  1855,  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  the  very  unusual  compliment  of 
election  to  the  Speaker's  chair.  This  was  the  first  instance  in  Maine  of  election  to  the 
Speakership  of  a  member  destitute  of  prior  legislative  experience.  In  1856  he  was  one  of 
the  Maine  Presidential  electors,  and  in  common  with  his  colleagues  cast  the  vote  of  his 
State  for  the  gallant  John  C.  Fremont.  In  1858  he  was  elected  Clerk  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  for  Oxford  County,  was  re-elected  in  1861,  and  resigned  in  January,  1863. 

Previous  to  his  resignation  of  the  clerkship,  Mr.  Perham  had  been  elected — in  the  fall 
of  1862 — Representative  to  Congress  from  the  Second  Maine  District.  This  section,  com- 
posed of  the  counties  of  Oxford,  Androscoggin,  Franklin,  and  Sagadahoc,  gave  him  a 
majority  of  twenty-five  hundred  votes.  This  majority  was  increased  at  his  second  election, 
in  1864,  to  4486  ;  and  still  further  augmented  at  his  third  election,  in  1866,  to  6421 — the 
largest  majority  ever  received  in  that  district. 

In  Congress  Mr.  Perham  served  in  the  Committee  on  Pensions,  and  for  the  last  four 
years  was  chairman  of  that  body.  As  such  his  duties  were  exceedingly  laborious.  The 
old  pension  laws  required  revision  in  view  of  the  enormous  access  of  business  consequent 
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on  the  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  The  Pension  Bureau  needed  reorganiza- 
tion. Both  necessities  were  wisely  and  fully  met,  and  the  claims  of  the  soldiers  and  of 
their  dependants  received  due  recognition,  In  addition  to  the  general  business,  a  very 
large  number  of  individual  claims  were  examined  and  passed  upon  at  each  session. 

In  sessions  of  the  House  Mr.  Perham  was  anything  but  a  lay  figure.  His  voice  was 
often  heard  in  incidental  debate.  Speeches  of  elaborate  character  and  telling  force  were 
also  delivered.  On  the  4th  of  May,  1864,  he  addressed  the  House  on  the  bill  "to 
guarantee  to  certain  States,  whose  governments  had  been  usurped,  a  republican  form  of 
government."  After  reviewing  the  history  of  parties  in  relation  to  slavery  and  the  Rebel- 
lion, he  explained  the  condition  of  the  rebel  States,  and  argued  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
National  Government  to  protect  its  own  life  and  the  life  of  its  citizens.  He  insisted  that 
it  ought  to  guarantee  a  republican  form  of  government  to  all  the  people  in  the  rebellious 
States,  and  that  obligation  in  this  particular  was  paramount  to  all  other  considerations. 
On  the  2 1  St  of  April,  1866,  he  made  a  speech  on  the  reconstruction  of  the  rebellious 
States,  in  which,  referring  to  the  spirit  of  the  North,  he  said  "  that  the  horrors  of  Fort 
Pillow  and  Andersonville  had  inspired  no  desire  for  revenge  on  the  part  of  the  loyal 
people ;  that  they  felt  themselves  to  be  masters  of  the  situation,  and  would  not  stoop  to 
exult  over  a  fallen  foe  ;  that  while  they  demanded  that  'treason  should  be  made  odious,' 
and  that  ample  guarantees  against  future  rebellion  should  be  given,  they  were  willing  to 
accept  the  least  possible  degree  of  punishment  and  concession  that  would  secure  those 
results." 

Some  of  the  guarantees  proper  to  be  established  were,  that  "the  leading  traitors  who 
knowingly  and  wilfully  went  into  the  Rebellion  should  be  deprived  of  all  political  power — 
for  the  present  at  least — until  the  loyal  sentiment  of  those  States  should  become  so  strong 
as  to  render  them  powerless  for  evil ;  that  all  the  civil  and  political  rights  belonging  to 
citizenship,  including  the  right  of  suffrage,  should  be  guaranteed  to  all  loyal  citizens, 
irrespective  of  race  or  color ;  and  that  the  payment  of  all  debts  contracted  in  aid  of  the 
Rebellion,  or  for  emancipated  slaves,  should  be  prohibited."  In  closing  his  speech  Mr. 
Perham  said  :  "  Our  people  have  stood  unawed  and  invincible  when  carnage  and  death 
held  high  carnival.  It  remains  for  us  to  show  to  the  nations  of  the  earth  that  we  can  stand 
erect  in  the  great  moral  conflict  upon  which  we  have  entered.  .  .  .  We  shall  surely  win  at 
last.  ....  While  God  sits  on  His  throne,  right  and  justice  are  indestructible.  .  .  ,  While 
the  nation  in  her  tears  and  ghastly  wounds  bows  her  head  before  Him  who  has  given  us 
the  victory,  she  makes  the  solemn  pledge  that  justice  and  equal  rights  to  all  her  people 
shall  be  the  rule  of  her  conduct." 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1868,  he  spoke  in  favor  of  the  impeachment  of  President 
Johnson  ;  arraigned  that  official  for  numerous  violations  of  the  Constitution  and  laws,  and 
for  a  series  of  disgraceful  usurpations  unequalled  in  the  history  of  the  country ;  and  con- 
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tended  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  present  the  articles  of  impeachment  then 
pending  to  the  Senate.  On  the  21st  of  March,  1868,  Mr.  Perham  again  addressed  the 
House  on  relief  from  taxation  and  on  the  National  finances.  Clearly  and  sharply  he 
insisted  on  the  imperative  duty  of  Congress  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  taxation  ;  to  establish 
the  National  credit ;  to  supply  a  currency  equal  in  value  to  gold ;  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
interest  by  funding  the  National  debt ;  and  to  provide  for  the  gradual  payment  of  the 
National  debt. 

The  biographer  of  the  members  of  the  Fortieth  Congress  said  of  Mr.  Perham  "that 
he  was  always  at  the  post  of  duty,  whether  in  the  committee-room  or  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  ;  that  he  was  untiring  in  his  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  soldiers — visiting  them  in 
the  hospitals,  communicating  with  their  friends,  aiding  them  to  obtain  discharges,  fur- 
loughs, pay,  bounty,  provisions,  etc. — in  every  possible  way  ministering  to  their  necessities  ; 
that  he  reported  and  carried  through  the  House  most  of  the  legal  provisions  for  the 
increase  of  pensions  to  invalids  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  their  disability ;  and  giving 
an  additional  pension  to  widows  according  to  the  number  of  children  dependent  upon 
them  for  support." 

The  meritorious  services  of  Mr.  Perham  in  Congress,  and  in  many  minor  subordinate 
positions,  were  appropriately  and  gratefully  recognized  in  1870  by  his  election  to  the  chief 
magistracy  of  Maine,  by  a  majority  of  9,208  votes.  In  1871  he  was  again  elected  by  a 
majority  of  10,673  votes,  and  in  1872  by  a  majority  of  16,510  votes.  This  steady  increase 
in  the  numerical  strength  of  his  supporters  is  sufficient  proof  of  his  acceptability  and 
beneficence.  In  his  admirable  inaugurals  he  presented  the  importance  of  reform  in  the 
jail  system  of  the  State,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  employment  of  the  prisoner  in  some 
industrial  pursuit  ;  of  an  industrial  school  for  girls ;  of  establishing  free  high-schools ;  and 
of  biennial  sessions  of  the  Legislature.  All  these  measures,  excepting  the  last,  were 
adopted  during  his  administration.  That  was  not  favorably  received  by  the  Legislature 
until  after  the  close  of  his  gubernatorial  service. 

Governor  Perham  has  been  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Industrial 
School  since  the  time  that  it  went  into  operation.  In  1877  he  received  the  appointment 
of  Appraiser  for  the  port  of  Portland,  and  still  holds  that  office. 

A  life  crowded  with  beneficent  activities,  characterized  by  the  purest  virtues,  and 
devoted  to  the  highest  ends,  has  richly  earned  for  Governor  Perham  the  respect,  the  confi- 
dence, and  the  affection  of  all  who  know  him. 

Sidney  Perham  was  married  on  the  ist  of  January,  1843,  Almena  J.,  daughter  of 
Lazarus  Hathaway  of  Paris,  Maine.  From  this  union  have  sprung  five  children,  namely, 
Aurestus  S.,  Fannie  L.,  Georgie  S.,  Herbert  M.  (died  at  seven  years  of  age),  and 
Willie  L. 
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ONNER,  SELDEN,  ex-Governor  of  Maine.  Born  in  Fairfield,  Maine, 
January  25,  1839;  graduated  at  Tufts  College,  Class  of  1859;  was  reading 
law  in  the  office  of  Washburn  &  Marsh  at  Woodstock,  Vermont,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Rebellion.  Enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  First  Vermont 
Volunteers,  commanded  by  Colonel,  afterward  General,  Phelps,  and  was 
mustered  out  with  that  regiment  in  August,  1861,  after  a  service  of  four  months.  Re-en- 
tered the  service  at  once  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Seventh  Maine  Volunteers.  Pro- 
moted to  colonelcy  of  the  Nineteenth  Maine  Volunteers  in  December,  1863.  Com- 
manded the  brigade  of  the  Second  Division,  Second  Army  Corps,  to  which  the  Nineteenth 
Maine  was  attached,  until  the  reorganization  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  just  prior  to 
the  campaign  of  1864.  Left  thigh  was  shattered  by  a  musket-ball  in  the  battle  of  the 
Wilderness,  May  6,  1864.  Taken  to  Fredericksburg,  thence  to  Washington,  where  he 
remained  in  Douglas  Hospital  until  August,  1865,  where  he  went  to  his  father's  in  Maine, 
making  the  journey  on  a  stretcher.  Commissioned  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  by 
President  Lincoln  in  June,  1864. 

In  the  spring  of  1866,  when  he  had  been  on  crutches  only  about  three  months,  the 
fracture  was  renewed  by  a  fall,  and  he  was  again  compelled  to  await  for  the  period  of  a 
year  and  a  half  the  slow  process  of  the  reunion  of  the  broken  femur. 

In  1868  he  was  appointed  Assessor  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  Third  District  of 
Maine,  and  when  that  office  was  abolished  was  appointed  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue, 
which  office  he  resigned  in  1875. 

In  1875  he  was  nominated  by  the  Republican  Party  of  Maine  as  its  candidate  for 
Governor  for  the  year  1876,  and  was  elected.  He  was  re-elected  in  1876,  and  again  in  1877; 
and  received  a  fourth  nomination  from  his  party  in  1878,  in  which  year  there  was  no  elec- 
tion by  the  people,  the  constitution  of  the  State  at  that  time  requiring  a  majority  to  elect. 
The  House  of  Representatives  was  politically  adverse,  and,  under  the  provision  of  the 
constitution  applicable  to  such  cases,  elected  two  of  his  competitors  and  returned  their 
names  to  the  Senate,  one  of  whom  was  perforce  elected  Governor  by  a  Republican  Senate. 

In  February,  1882,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Arthur  Pension  Agent  for  the 
district  constituted  by  the  State  of  Maine. 
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PBIE,  FREDERICK,  M.D.,  of  Gorham,  Governor  of  Maine.  Born  in 
Gorham,  August  12,  1822.  His  ancestors  on  both  sides  tlie  house  were  of 
the  best  English  blood,  and  belonged  to  that  sturdy,  aggressive,  and  godly 
class  whose  members  have  founded  new  nationalities  in  different  parts  of  the 
globe.  In  every  generation  they  have  been  distinguished  by  noble  character 
and  beneficent  social  power.  The  first  American  forefather,  from  whom  he  is  lineally 
descended,  emigrated  from  England  in  1660,  and  settled  in  what  is  now  the  town  of 
Atkinson,  New  Hampshire.  His  fate  was  tragic.  Himself  killed  by  the  Indians,  his 
twelve-year-old  son,  Ichabod,  was  carried  captive  into  Canada,  and  held  there  until 
redeemed  at  the  end  of  twelve  long  months.  Returning  to  New  Hampshire,  Ichabod 
Robie  settled  in  the  town  of  Hampton  ;  married,  and  became  the  father  of  three  sons, 
of  whom  Samuel,  the  youngest,  was  born  in  171  7.  Samuel  Robie  was  a  farmer  and  also 
a  tanner  by  occupation,  and  was  the  father  of  three  sons,  of  whom  Edward,  the  eldest, 
married  Sarah,  daughter  of  John  and  Sarah  (Toppan)  Smith,  on  the  loth  of  October, 
1 771.  John  Smith,  father  of  Mrs.  Robie,  was  a  prominent  graduate  of  Harvard  College  ; 
Sarah  (T.)  Smith,  her  mother,  was  a  sister  of  Colonel  Christopher  Toppan,  and  a  relative 
of  many  of  the  most  respectable  families  in  New  Hampshire. 

Edward  and  Sarah  (Smith)  Robie  were  the  parents  of  six  children,  of  whom  one  was 
named  Toppan.  Toppan  Robie  were  born  in  Candia,  New  Hampshire,  January  27,  1782  ; 
and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  removed  to  Gorham,  Maine,  where  he  found  employment  in  a 
country  store.  There  he  remained  until  he  had  attained  his  majority.  By  that  time  his 
habit  of  rigid  economy  had  enabled  him  to  accumulate  a  sum  sufficient  to  begin  business 
on  his  own  account.  This  he  did  and  succeeded.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  was 
joined  by  his  brother.  Deacon  Thomas  S.  Robie.  The  firm  of  T.  &  T.  S.  Robie,  then 
organized,  was  subsequently  known  throughout  Maine.  In  New  Hampshire  also,  and 
even  in  Vermont,  its  reputation  was  familiar,  and  ranked  with  the  highest  in  trade.  Nearly 
sixty  years  were  thus  spent  by  Toppan  Robie  in  commercial  pursuits,  which  he  finally 
relinquished  at  the  death  of  his  brother.  Three  sons  of  that  brother  are  now  active  and 
useful  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  His  own  children  were  to  become  conspicuous  and 
influential  in  other  spheres  of  activity.  Retiring  to  his  own  homestead  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  careful  cultivation  of  his  farm,  which  has  since  been  enlarged,  and  is  now  occupied 
by  his  son,  Governor  Robie.  Captain  Toppan  Robie  was  remarkable  for  energy,  culture, 
good  morals,  and  unblemished  success.  For  more  than  half  a  century  he  was  one  of  the 
leading  men  in  his  town.  A  consistent  and  excellent  member  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  a  refined  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  honorable,  dignified,  and  urbane,  his  word 
was  as  good  as  his  bond.    He  abounded  in  every  good  word  and  work.    Civil  as  well  as 
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religious  and  commercial  affairs  claimed  and  received  his  attention.  Every  office  in  the 
town  vi^as  repeatedly  honored  by  his  incumbency.  Six  times  he  represented  the  citizens  of 
Gorham  in  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  before  Maine  received  State  autonomy. 
In  the  first  two  sessions — 1820  and  1821 — of  the  Maine  Legislature  he  also  represented 
his  town,  and  in  1837  was  a  member  of  Governor  Edward  Kent's  Executive  Council. 

'  The  sterling  and  attractive  qualities  of  Captain  Robie  sufficiently  account  for  his 
singular  and  lasting  popularity.  In  18 14,  when  Portland  was  menaced  by  a  British  fleet, 
he  marched  at  the  head  of  the  Gorham  Company  to  its  relief.  At  that  epoch  he  was  a 
Federalist  in  politics.  Nor  did  he  ever  change  his  essential  political  opinions.  Afterwards 
a  Whig,  he  was  also  one  of  the  first  to  aid  in  the  organization  of  the  National  Republican 
Party,  whose  glory  it  is  to  have  preserved  free  institutions  in  America,  and  to  have  dealt 
the  death-blow  to  the  hydra  of  slavery.  He  never  lost  his  interest  and  pride  in  its  princi- 
ples and  accomplishments.  The  beautiful  soldiers'  monument  which  adorns  the  town  of 
Gorham,  and  on  which  are  inscribed  the  names  of  fifty-seven  of  its  sons  who  died  in  the 
service  of  their  country,  was  his  generous  and  appreciative  gift.  It  has  the  unique  honor 
of  being  the  first  memorial  of  the  kind  erected  in  the  State,  and  was  dedicated  October  i, 
1866.  Public-spirited  and  munificent,  his  donations  to  the  ministerial  fund  of  Gorham 
aggregated  in  the  sum  of  $9000.  In  addition  to  this,  he  gave  $5000  for  the  support  of  the 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Chester,  New  Hampshire.  He  died  January  14, 
1 87 1,  having  crowded  into  his  long  and  honored  life  of  nearly  eighty-nine  years  innumer- 
able acts  of  patriotism,  piety,  and  philanthropy.  The  whole  community  mourned  his  loss 
— the  loss  of  one  of  the  best  and  most  active  participants  in  the  most  eventful  experiences 
of  the  American  people. 

In  1804  Toppan  Robie  was  married  to  Lydia,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Brown  of 
Chester,  New  Hampshire,  and  sister  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Brown,  D.D.,  President  of  Dart- 
mouth College.  She  died  in  181 1.  His  second  wife  was  Sarah  Thaxter,  daughter  of 
Captain  John  and  Bethiah  Thaxter  Lincoln.  The  Lincoln  family  emigrated  from  Hing- 
ham,  England,  to  New  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  in  1637.  General  Benjamin  Lincoln  of 
Revolutionary  fame,  Governor  Levi  Lincoln  of  Massachusetts,  and  Governor  Enoch 
Lincoln  of  Maine  are  among  their  descendants.  President  Abraham  Lincoln,  according 
to  the  most  authentic  genealogies,  was  of  the  same  blood,  if  not  of  the  same  family.  He 
certainly  exemplified  the  ability,  the  good  sense,  the  inflexible  virtue,  and  other  admirable 
qualities  of  the  old  Hingham  stock.  Captain  Toppan  Robie  and  his  second  wife  rejoiced 
in  the  parentage  of  three  sons,  of  whom  Frederick  was  the  youngest. 

Frederick  Robie  received  his  preparation  for  college  in  the  Gorham  Academy,  where 
he  began  it  under  the  tuition  of  the  late  Rev.  Reuben  Nason,  and  completed  it  under  that 
of  the  Rev.  Amos  Brown.  Matriculating  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1837,  he  graduated  from 
it  in  1841,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years.    In  the  same  year  he  went  into  the  South,  and 
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occupied  the  position  of  principal  to  academies  in  Georgia  and  Florida.  But  medical 
rather  than  educational  duties  were  more  to  his  taste,  and  he  decided  to  devote  his  future 
activities  to  the  practice  of  the  healing  art.  For  that  purpose  he  studied  the  theoiy  and 
practice  of  medicine  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  at  Philadelphia,  from  which  he  re- 
ceived the  diploma  of  M.D.  in  1844. 

Dr.  Robie  began  professional  practice  at  Biddeford,  Maine,  in  April,  1844,  and  prose- 
cuted it  in  the  same  place  until  May,  1855.  He  then  removed  to  Waldoboro,  and  estab- 
lished a  large  and  lucrative  practice,  which  he  enjoyed  for  three  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
period  he  decided  to  settle  permanently  in  his  native  town,  and  executed  his  decision. 
There  he  was  residing  when  the  great  Rebellion  against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  precipitated  the  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  National  Union.  At  that  epoch 
Dr.  Robie  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  Governor  Israel  Washburn.  This 
position  he  resigned  in  order  to  accept  the  appointment  from  President  Lincoln  of  Ad- 
ditional Paymaster  of  United  States  Volunteers.  His  commission,  dated  June  i,  1861, 
was  one  of  the  first  belonging  to  this  special  grade  of  appointments.  Assigned  immedi- 
diately  to  active  duty,  he  paid  a  number  of  regiments  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  during 
the  years  1861,  '62,  as  well  as  several  new  Maine  regiments  mustered  into  the  United  States 
service  in  August,  1862.  In  1863  he  was  stationed  in  Boston  as  Chief  Paymaster  of  the 
Department  of  New  England.  In  the  early  part  of  1864  he  was  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Gulf,  in  which  he  paid  the  troops  for  more  than  a  year.  The  spring  of  1865 
brought  with  it  the  triumphant  issue  of  the  terrible  and  protracted  contest,  and  also  an 
order  to  Paymaster  Robie  to  return  to  Maine,  for  the  purpose  of  superintending  the  final 
payment  of  the  citizen  soldiers  from  that  State  at  their  muster  out  of  the  service.  His 
meritorious  and  invaluable  services  in  this  important  branch  of  the  army  system  earned  for 
him  the  brevet  of  lieutenant-colonel — an  honor  that  few  paymasters  received.  His  brevet 
commission  is  dated  November  24,  1865.  On  the  20th  of  July,  1866,  his  own  talents 
being  no  longer  needed  by  the  Government,  he  himself  was  honorably  mustered  out  of 
service  and  relegated  to  civil  life. 

Colonel  Robie  had  served  his  country  faithfully  and  well.  This  fact  the  press  of  his 
native  State  was  quick  to  gratefully  acknowledge.  "  He  has  been  a  gentlemanly  and  cour- 
teous officer,  and  has  faithfully  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office,"  remarked  the  Argus. 
"  Colonel  Robie's  service  has  been  honorable  to  himself,  and  eminently  satisfactory  both  to 
the  Government  and  its  claimants  with  whom  he  has  had  to  deal,"  said  the  Press.  "  Major 
Frederick  Robie,  the  popular  and  efficient  paymaster  of  the  United  States,  who  has  been 
so  long  stationed  in  this  State,  has  been  promoted  to  lieutenant-colonel  by  brevet.  This 
is  the  first  instance  of  a  Maine  paymaster  securing  such  an  honor,  and  it  could  have  been 
bestowed  on  no  more  faithful,  modest,  and  unassuming  officer.  He  is  held  by  the  Pay- 
master-General as  one  of  the  best  officers  in  the  Pay  Department  of  our  country,"  added 
the  PortlaHcl  Star. 
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That  the  press  accurately  voiced  the  popular  estimate  of  Colonel  Robie  was  manifest 
in  the  fact  of  his  election  to  the  Senate  of  Maine  in  September  of  the  same  year,  and  by 
a  second  election  to  the  same  body  in  1867.  Seven  times  he  has  been  elected  to  represent 
the  citizens  of  his  native  town  in  the  lower  house  of  the  State  Legislature.  In  1872,  and 
again  in  1876,  he  officiated  with  great  acceptability  as  Speaker  of  the  House.  Three  times 
he  has  been  chosen  to  membership  in  the  Executive  Council,  viz.,  in  that  of  Governor 
Washburn  in  1861,  of  Governor  Dan  in  1880,  and  of  Governor  Plaisted  in  1881-2. 

Politically  Governor  Robie  is  identified  with  the  Republican  Party,  and  is  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  its  most  progressive  elements.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Convention 
which  nominated  General  Grant  for  a  second  incumbency  of  the  National  Chief  Magis- 
trac}^  From  1868  to  1873  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  Republican  State  Committee. 
In  the  latter  year  he  revisited  Florida,  and  received  hospitable  entertaiment  from  those 
who,  thirty  years  previously,  had  been  his  pupils.  The  fact  that  several  of  his  hosts  had 
served  in  the  Confederate  Army  had  not  impaired  the  strong  friendships  formed  in  the  years 
of  early  manhood.  All  parties  had  fought  and  suffered  for  their  opinions,  and  in  the  con- 
vulsions of  conflict  had  arrived  at  tolerably  definite  conclusions  with  respect  to  aim  and 
effort  in  the  future. 

In  the  educational  and  industrial  interests  of  Maine  Governor  Robie  has  for  many 
years  illustrated  a  true  and  enlightened  interest.  The  establishment  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Gorham  is  largely  due  to  his  influence.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Commissioners  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  the  World's  Industry  and  Art.  While  absent  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  he  travelled  extensively  in  Europe,  and  by  keen  observation  and 
philosophic  thought  increased  matured  qualifications  for  the  high  office  to  which  he  was 
afterward  called.  In  many  business  enterprises  he  has  been  and  is  one  of  the  most  potent 
factors.  For  many  years  he  served  as  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Portland  and  Rochester 
Railroad  Company — a  corporation  which  in  its  earlier  history  owed  much  to  the  sympathy 
and  assistance  of  Toppan  Robie.  He  is,  and  for  many  years  has  been,  a  director  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Portland.  He  is  also  President  of  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company. 
At  one  time  he  was  the  business  manager  of  the  Portland  Press  Publishing  Company.  The 
Patrons  of  Husbandry  attracted  his  favorable  notice  some  years  ago.  He  saw  in  the  organ- 
ization an  instrument  fitted  to  infuse  fresh  vigor  into  the  agricultural  interests  of  Maine, 
and  for  preventing  the  depopulation  of  the  agricultural  portions  of  the  State.  This  instru- 
ment he  judiciously  utilized.  Giving  to  the  order  the  weight  of  his  personal  influence,  he 
has  largely  augmented  its  efficiency  for  good.  In  1882  he  was  chosen  Worthy  Master  of 
the  State  Grange  for  two  years.  Under  his  administration  the  order  grew  in  numbers  and 
social  power  to  an  extent  far  beyond  the  expectations  of  its  friends.  It  is  now  one  of  the 
most  opportune  and  beneficent  of  the  industrial  and  social  agencies  in  the  State. 

Thus  intimately  associated  with  the  history,  the  head,  heart,  and  hand  of  the  State,  it 
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naturally  followed  that  Colonel  Robie  should  be  suggested  as  one  most  likely  to  make  an 
admirable  chief  magistrate.  The  idea  occurred  simultaneously  to  many  minds  in  different 
parts  of  the  State.  It  at  once  became  active.  Consent  to  his  nomination  was  sought  and 
obtained.  Although  late  in  the  field,  he  was  received  at  once  with  marked  favor.  His 
familiarity  with  all  the  affairs  of  the  State,  his  integrity  and  sturdy  sound  sense,  together 
with  other  qualifications,  made  him  a  very  available  candidate.  Hundreds  of  old  soldiers 
remembered  him  as  the  courteous  and  obliging  paymaster.  Scores  of  men  were  familiar 
with  him  as  a  member  of  more  than  half  a  dozen  Legislatures.  Hundreds  of  farmers 
regarded  him  as  the  head  of  their  order.  Business  men  everywhere  acknowledged  his  pos- 
session of  the  attributes  which  make  a  wise  and  prudent  Governor.  All  of  these  several 
classes  ardently  supported  his  candidacy.  The  convention,  at  which  he  was  nominated  on 
the  first  ballot,  was  the  largest  ever  held  in  the  State.  Thirteen  hundred  and  thirty-one 
delegates  were  present,  and  gave  him  ninety-eight  votes  more  than  those  cast  for  his  dis- 
tinguished competitor,  William  W.  Thomas,  Jr.  The  ensuing  political  campaign  was  char- 
acterized by  unusual  fervor  and  earnestness.  One  of  the  leading  issues  between  the  parties 
was  the  differences  between  Governor  Plaistcd  and  the  Executive  Council,  of  which  the 
Republican  candidate  was  the  chairman.  His  canvass,  which  was  cordially  commended  by 
the  Republican  press  within  and  without  the  State,  proved  him  to  be  an  exceptionally 
strong  and  popular  candidate.  His  honorable  and  faithful  public  career — covering  the 
space  of  twenty  years — was  so  irreproachable,  that  his  adversaries  could  pick  no  flaw  in  its 
record.  He  had  neither  votes  nor  acts  to  explain.  In  addition  to  this,  he  was  personally 
known  to  voters  in  three  fourths  of  the  towns  of  the  State.  This  was  not  only  a  great 
advantage  to  him,  but  strengthened  the  ticket,  which  contained  the  names  of  four  candi- 
dates for  Congress.  An  independent  movement  was  organized  to  defeat  the  Republican 
ticket,  but  met  with  ignominious  failure.  Speaking  privately  of  Colonel  Robie's  candidacy, 
the  veteran  statesman  and  politician  James  G.  Blaine  stated  that  in  his  opinion  the  nomi- 
nation of  Colonel  Robie  was  the  strongest  that  could  have  been  made,  and  that  to  it  was 
largely  attributable  the  subsequent  splendid  victory  at  the  polls.  The  election  took  place 
in  September,  1882,  and  Governor  Robie  received  a  majority  of  nearly  9000  votes  over  his 
competitor.  In  January,  1883,  his  inauguration  followed.  His  address  to  the  Legislature 
commanded  approbation  as  a  strong  and  sensible  document — one  that  evinced  a  just  State 
pride,  and  also  an  intelligent  familiarity  with  the  affairs  and  demands  of  the  Commonwealth. 
He  was  again  elected  in  1884  by  a  largely  increased  majority. 

Frederick  Robie  was  married  on  the  27th  of  November,  1847,  to  Olivia  M.  Priest,  an 
accomplished  lady  of  Biddeford,  by  whom  he  is  the  father  of  four  children,  namely,  Harriet, 
wife  of  Clark  H.  Barker;  Mary  Frederica ;  Eliza,  who  died  September  3,  1863  ;  and  Wil- 
liam Pitt  Fessenden  Robie, 
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PPLETON,  JOHN,  LL.D.,  of  Bangor,  ex-Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  of  Maine.  Born  at  New  Ipswich,  New  Hampshire,  July- 
is,  1804.  The  Appleton  patronymic  is  in  all  probability  of  Saxon  origin, 
and,  according  to  Bosworth's  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary  denotes  an  apple 
garden  or  orchard.  It  did  not  become  a  surname  until  the  times  of  the 
Norman  Conquest.  The  Christian  names  of  the  early  wearers  being  all  Norman, — e.  g., 
William,  John,  Henry,  Edward, — the  family  is  probably  of  Norman  descent,  and  took  its 
name  from  the  place  where  lands  were  granted  to  it.  The  name  itself  is  variously  spelled 
in  the  earlier  days  of  English  history.  Apylton,  Apilton,  Apelton,  Apeltun,  Appulton, 
Apetone,  etc.,  are  forms  indicative  of  the  ignorance  or  carelessness  of  a  rude  and  unsettled 
age. 

Throughout  the  known  history  of  the  Appleton  family  it  appears  not  only  as  the 
possessor  of  a  long  pedigree,  but  of  a  highly  respectable  standing  and  reputation.  Little 
Waldingfield  in  Suffolk,  England,  is  the  parish  from  which  the  first  American  immigrant 
came  to  this  country.  He  (Samuel  Appleton)  was  born  in  1586,  and  was  the  son  of 
Thomas,  son  of  William,  son  of  Robert,  son  of  Thomas,  son  of  John,  son  of  John,  son  of 
John  Appulton  of  Great  Waldingfield,  in  the  same  county,  who  died  in  the  year  1436. 
John  Appulton  was,  it  is  believed,  a  lineal  descendant  of  William  de  Appleton  of  Suffolk, 
who  died  in  1326.  The  Appletons  were  of  knightly  rank  in  the  feudal  ages,  as  appears 
from  the  fact  that  William,  the  grandfather  of  Samuel,  the  emigrant,  bore  on  his  coat  of 
arms,  "Argent,  a  /ess  sable  between  three  pomgranets  gules,  slipped  and  leavd  vert." 
Crest,  "an  Olivant's  hed  couped  sa  tusked  eard  or,  with  a  serpent  writhed  about  his  noz 
vert." 

But  of  far  greater  real  importance  than  descent  from  the  Norman  conquerors  is  the 
fact  that  Samuel  Appleton  was  a  godly,  noble,  enterprising  exponent  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  as  he  understood  it.  His  emigration,  as  a  Puritan,  was  prompted  by  religious 
motives.  On  the  25th  of  May,  1636,  together  with  sixty-one  others,  he  took  the  Freeman's 
oath  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts.  He  settled  at  Ipswich,  where  he  had  a  grant  of 
lands,  of  which  a  large  portion  is  now  in  possession  of  his  descendants.  In  1637  he  was 
Deputy  to  the  General  Court,  but  was  not  elected  again  because  of  his  opposition  to  in- 
tolerance and  persecution.    He  died  in  June,  1670,  at  Rowley,  in  Massachusetts. 

Samuel  Appleton,  the  second  son  of  the  wise  and  excellent  immigrant,  was  born  at 
Little  Waldingfield,  in  England,  in  1624,  and  came  to  New  England,  when  eleven  years  of 
age,  in  company  with  his  father  and  the  other  members  of  the  family.  He  was  Deputy  to 
the  General  Court,  under  the  title  of  Lieutenant  Samuel  Appleton,  in  1668,  and  in  1669 
to  '71,  in  company  with  his  brother.  Captain  John;  again  in  1673  and  1675  ^y  himself. 
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In  the  latter  year  King  Philip's  War  broke  out,  and  he  was  commissioned  to  command  a 
foot  company  of  one  hundred  men.  On  the  4th  of  October  he  was  appointed  "com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  in  those  parts  of  the  country"  exposed  to  the  depredations  of 
the  enemy.  By  his  "industry,  skill,  and  courage,"  writes  Hubbard,  an  admiring  neighbor, 
"  those  towns  [on  the  Connecticut  River]  were  preserved  from  running  the  same  fate  as  the 
rest,  wholly  or  in  part  so  lately  turned  into  ashes."  On  the  19th  of  October  a  violent 
assault  was  made  upon  Hatfield  by  about  seven  or  eight  hundred  Indians,  who  were  re- 
pulsed after  a  sharp  conflict,  in  which  Major  Appleton  behaved  with  distinguished  gallan- 
try, and  very  narrowly  escaped  death  from  a  bullet  which  passed  through  his  hair.  His 
military  reports  are  written  in  a  beautiful  chirography,  with  great  precision  of  style,  and 
are  full  of  the  pious  spirit  of  the  day.  In  the  sanguinary  action  of  the  19th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1675,  resulting  in  the  capture  of  the  Narragansett  fort,  and  in  the  loss  to  Massa- 
chusetts of  one  hundred  and  ten  men  killed  and  wounded,  the  colonial  forces  were  under 
the  able  military  management  of  Major  Appleton.  After  the  return  of  the  troops  to 
Boston  he  seems  to  have  left  the  service. 

In  political  affairs  Major  Samuel  Appleton  was  as  conspicuous  as  in  militaiy  mat- 
ters. Chosen  to  the  Council  as  Assistant  in  1 681,  he  continued  in  that  office  until  the 
appointment  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros  as  Governor-General  in  1686.  That  and  the  follow- 
ing year  were  the  darkest  of  American  history,  and  yet  the  precursors  of  republican 
liberty.  In  the  words  of  the  eloquent  Rufus  Choate,  "  Our  whole  Colonial  Legislature 
abolished,  our  whole  civil  power  grasped  by  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  our  whole  adopted  law 
swept  away  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  of  the  king ;  the  principles  of  justice  silenced  ;  every 
man's  title  to  his  farm  required  to  be  confirmed  by  a  fine ;  those  little  democracies,  the 
towns,  annihilated  by  a  law  forbidding  them  to  meet  more  than  once  a  year,  and  that 
simply  for  the  election  of  town  officers  ;  the  gun  announcing  to  Boston  that  a  standing 
army  was  quartered  there,  and  overawing  the  liberty  of  the  inhabitants — at  that  moment 
of  peril  Sir  Edmund  Andros  was  pleased  to  lay  a  tax,  and  to  apportion  it  upon  the  towns, 
and  thereupon  to  ordain  that  they  should  assemble  and  make  choice  of  a  commissioner, 
and  that  a  board  should  be  constituted  for  the  assessment  of  the  tax  upon  themselves." 

The  town-meeting  was  held,  but  neither  commissioner  was  chosen  nor  board  consti- 
tuted. The  town  of  Ipswich  was  second  to  Boston  only  in  respect  of  wealth  and  popu- 
lation. Its  citizens  were  second  to  none  in  point  of  clearness  of  conviction  and  force  of 
resolution.  Under  the  leadership  of  Samuel  and  John  Appleton,  the  town-meeting  spread 
upon  its  records  the  vote,  "That  considering  that  said  act"  (referring  to  the  order  of 
the  Governor  and  Council)  "  has  infringed  upon  our  liberty,  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  acts 
of  His  Majesty,  by  violating  the  statute  law  of  the  land,  which  declares  that  no  taxation 
shall  be  laid  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  people  ;  they  do  therefore  vote  first,  that  they 
will  not  choose  a  commissioner,  and  decide  that  the  Selectmen  shall  not  lay  such  a  tax 
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till  it  is  determined  on  by  the  people."  Here  was  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in 
embryo.  This  was  the  first  gun  fired  in  the  long  struggle  for  popular  rights  which  was 
to  culminate  in  the  concession  of  national  independence  by  the  mother-country  to  her  re- 
volted colonies  in  1783.  "Taxation  without  representation"  was  never  tolerated  by  the 
colonists.  They  wisely  bowed  for  the  time  being  to  irresistible  force,  but  only  waited  for 
the  inevitable  hour  which  should  bring  the  ability  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  oppressor 
at  once  and  forever. 

Samuel  Appleton  inflexibly  opposed  the  tyrannical  procedure  of  Governor  Andros, 
and  from  the  rocky  eminence  at  Lynn  known  as  Appleton's  Pulpit  addressed  the  people 
in  justification  of  his  own  course  and  in  favor  of  resistance.  On  the  30th  of  November, 
1687,  he  was  imprisoned  in  Boston  jail,  where  he  remained  for  some  time.  The  English 
Revolution  followed  in  1688.  Sir  Edmund  Andros  was  deposed  and  imprisoned  in  1689, 
and  Major  Appleton  had  the  stern  satisfaction  of  handing  him  into  the  boat  which 
conveyed  the  crestfallen  tyrant  to  the  castle.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Provisi,onal 
Government  of  the  colony,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  council  named  in  the  Charter 
of  William  and  Mary  in  1692. 

Samuel  Appleton  was  twice  married.  His  second  wife  was  Mary  Oliver,  to  whom  he 
was  united  on  the  8th  of  December,  1656.  By  her  he  had  four  children,  of  whom  Major 
Isaac  Appleton  was  the  third.  Samuel  Appleton  died  in  great  honor  in  the  year  1696. 
Isaac  Appleton  was  born  in  1664,  at  Ipswich,  and  married  Priscilla  Baker,  a  grand- 
daughter of  Lieutenant-Governor  Symonds,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Governor  Win- 
throp.  He  died  in  1747.  Of  his  seven  children,  Isaac  was  the  third.  Isaac  Appleton, 
second,  was  born  in  1704,  at  Ipswich,  and  married  Elizabeth  Sawyer,  the  daughter  of  a 
merchant  at  Wells,  Maine,  by  whom  he  had  ten  children.  Of  these,  Francis,  who  settled 
at  New  Ipswich,  New  Hampshire,  was  the  second.  He  was  born  in  1732,  married  a  lady 
named  Hubbard,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  four  children,  of  whom  John  was  the 
third.  John  Appleton  married  Elizabeth  Peabody,  by  whom  he  was  the  father  of  an  only 
son,  the  future  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Maine. 

Judge  Appleton  was  named  after  his  father.  Before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  four 
years  his  mother  died,  leaving  himself  and  only  sister  to  the  care  of  others.  His  pre- 
liminary education  was  received  in  the  common-schools  of  his  native  town,  in  the 
academy  of  which  he  completed  preparation  for  college.  Matriculating  at  Bowdoin,  he 
mastered  the  usual  curriculum,  and  graduated  from  that  institution  in  1822,  when  only 
eighteen  years  old.  Selecting  the  profession  of  law,  he  began  the  studies  appropriate  to 
it  under  the  direction  of  George  F.  Farley  of  Groton,  Massachusetts ;  and  afterwards 
continued  them  at  Alfred,  York  County,  Maine,  under  the  instructions  of  his  famous 
relative  Nathan  Dane  Appleton.  Soon  after  he  had  reached  his  majority  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Amherst,  New  Hampshire,  in  1826.    In  the  same  year  he  removed 
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to  Dixmont,  Penobscot  County,  Maine,  and  there  began  legal  practice.  From  thence,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months,  he  went  to  Sebec,  now  in  Piscataquis  County,  and  spent  six 
years  in  that  thinly-peopled  and  comparatively  inaccessible  district.  In  1832  he  changed 
his  residence  again,  and  domiciled  himself  in  Bangor,  which  thenceforward  became  his 
permanent  home.  For  upward  of  fifty  years  his  name  has  been  prominently  identified 
with  its  fame  and  fortunes.  In  the  first  year  of  his  settlement  in  that  city  he  entered  into 
partnership  with  Elisha  H.  Allen,  under  the  style  and  title  of  Allen  &  Appleton.  This 
association  lasted  until  the  election  of  the  senior  partner  to  Congress  in  1840.  The 
clientage  of  the  new  firm  was  unusually  large.  For  some  time  the  suits  intrusted  to  their 
care  numbered  many  hundreds  in  each  term.  But  the  period  was  one  of  general  insol- 
vency, and  the  receipts  of  the  practitioners  were  consequently  small.  In  respect  of 
experience  and  multiform  legal  knowledge,  it  was  largely  remunerative.  The  research 
and  activity  to  which  it  stimulated  placed  them  in  the  very  forefront  of  the  legal  fra- 
ternity. Mr.  Allen  subsequently  became  the  Chancellor  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
Minister  of  that  unique  kingdom  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

In  1 84 1  Mr.  Appleton  was  appointed  Reporter  of  Decisions.  The  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  volumes  of  the  Maine  Reports  illustrate  the  cultured  ability  with  which  he 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  office.  Subsequent  to  the  dissolution  of  the  firm  of  Allen  & 
Appleton  he  entered  into  partnership  relations  with  John  B.  Hill  of  Bangor,  and  after 
that  with  his  cousin,  and  former  pupil,  Moses  L.  Appleton.  In  both  connections  his 
practice  was  large  and  lucrative.  The  latter  lasted  until  his  elevation  to  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Bench. 

On  May  11,  1852,  Mr.  Appleton  received  his  appointment  as  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court.  The  District  Court  had  been  abolished,  and  its  business  transferred  to 
the  higher  judicatory,  for  which  three  additional  justices,  including  Mr.  Appleton,  were 
provided.  He  was  reappointed  at  the  expiration  of  his  term.  On  the  24th  of  October, 
1862,  he  was  selected  to  occupy  the  dignity  of  Chief  Justice,  made  vacant  by  the  retire- 
ment of  Judge  Tenney.  He  was  reappointed  in  1869,  and  again  in  1876.  Each  term 
embraces  seven  years.    The  last  terminated  in  September,  1883. 

Judge  Appleton  is  a  tireless  worker,  and  an  adept  in  legal  composition.  The  rules 
of  evidence  have  engaged  much  of  his  time  and  attention.  Many  statutory  alterations  in 
the  law  of  evidence  and  in  other  branches  of  legal  jurisprudence  have  originated  in  his 
fertile  and  practical  mind.  His  writings  on  the  rules  of  evidence  were  published  in  the 
Jurist,  and  were  afterward  collected  and  given  to  the  world  in  the  shape  of  a  Treatise  on 
Evidence,  issued  at  Philadelphia  in  i860.  This  volume  enjoys  high  reputation,  and  has 
had  extensive  circulation.  In  this  volume  will  be  found  the  arguments  and  discussions 
which  led  to  the  change  in  the  law  of  evidence,  by  which  parties  to  causes,  both  civil  and 
criminal,  are  admitted  to  testify  in  their  own  behalf.    It  is  to  Chief  Justice  Appleton 
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more  than  any  one  person  that  this  radical  change  in  the  law  of  evidence — since  adopted 
in  nearly  every  State — is  due. 

Judge  Appleton  has  been  longer  on  the  bench,  has  decided  more  cases,  and  written 
more  opinions  than  any  of  his  judicial  contemporaries  in  Maine.  Nor  has  the  era  of  his 
usefulness  come  to  a  close.  Vigorous  in  mind  and  body,  in  the  legal  sense  of  the 
Scriptural  words  he  "brings  forth  fruit  in  old  age,  and  is  fat  and  flourishing."  With 
polite  literature  he  is  intimate.  With  politics  he  has  not  busied  himself.  With  the  law  he 
is  wholly  familiar,  and  has  profitably  devoted  himself  to  its  cultivation  as  the  one  great 
secular  business  of  his  life. 

Judge  Appleton  has  been  married  twice.  His  first  wife,  to  whom  he  was  united  on 
the  6th  of  February,  1834,  was  Sarah  N.  Allen.  She  died  on  the  12th  of  August,  1874. 
His  second  wife  was  Annie  V.  Greeley,  whom  he  married  on  the  30th  of  March,  1876. 
His  eldest  son  was  John  F.  Appleton,  an  influential  lawyer  in  Bangor,  and  a  gallant, 
patriotic  officer  in  the  army  during  the  late  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  Gen- 
eral John  F.  Appleton  died  on  the  12th  of  August,  1874. 
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ETERS,  JOHN  A.,  LL.D.,  of  Bangor,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  Maine.  Born  in  Ellsworth,  Maine,  October  9,  1822,  he  is  the  son 
of  Andrew  and  Sally  (Jordan)  Peters  of  that  place. 

Prepared  for  college  at  the  Gorham  Academy,  young  Peters  matric- 
ulated at  Yale,  and  graduated  therefrom  in  August,  1842.  Selecting  the 
profession  of  law,  he  pursued  a  thorough  course  of  study  at  the  Cambridge  Law  School, 
and  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar  of  Maine,  in  Ellsworth,  August,  1844. 

Thoroughly  industrious  in  his  habits,  loving  his  chosen  vocation,  of  keen,  critical,  and 
judicial  judgment,  possessed  of  wide  and  accurate  legal  knowledge,  Mr.  Peters  entered 
upon  active  duty  with  the  advantages  of  complete  preparation.  His  qualifications  were 
quickly  recognized  and  duly  appreciated.  Humorous,  good-natured,  and  imperturbable, 
nothing  obstructed  or  attempted  to  obstruct  his  pathway  to  success.  Judges,  juries,  and 
the  general  public  received  him  with  gratifying  kindness. 

Public  political  positions  rightfully  seek  the  incumbency  of  such  gentlemen  as  Mr. 
Peters.  In  1862  and  1863  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate.  In  1864  he  served  in 
the  lower  House  of  the  Maine  Legislature,  and  in  1864,  '65,  '66,  filled  satisfactorily  the 
office  of  Attorney-General.  All  of  these  positions  were  grades  in  the  upward  path  of  offi- 
cial honors.  In  the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Maine,  which  consists  of  Penobscot, 
Piscataquis,  and  Aroostook  counties,  he  was  deservedly  very  popular.  In  1867  he  was 
elected  to  the  Fortieth  Congress.  In  the  National  House  of  Representatives  he  served 
in  Committee  on  Patents  and  Public  Expenditures.  Elected  to  the  Forty-first  Congress  in 
i86g,  and  to  the  Forty-second  in  1871,  he  served  in  both  in  the  Committee  upon  the 
Judiciary,  and  also  as  chairman  on  the  part  of  the  House  upon  the  Joint  Committee  of 
House  and  Senate  on  the  Congressional  Library. 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  his  labors  in  the  halls  of  National  legislation,  Mr.  Peters  was 
appointed  to  the  vacant  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Maine.  This 
was  in  May,  1873.  The  Governor  of  the  State  made  a  judicious  selection.  The  citizens  of 
the  commonwealth  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  bar  gave  to  it  their  entire  approval. 
Judicial  service  justified  the  applause  with  which  its  commencement  was  hailed.  The  con- 
stitutional term  of  seven  years  expired  in  May,  1880.  Judge  Peters  had  firmly  established 
a  most  excellent  reputation  for  urbanity  and  impartiality.  His  legal  expositions  of  law  and 
fact  to  the  juries  left  little  to  be  desired  in  point  of  clearness  and  comprehension.  His 
opinions,  so  uniformly  in  concord  with  law  and  with  the  nature  of  things,  carried  great 
weight.  His  reappointment  for  another  septennial  term  to  the  Supreme.  Judicial  Bench 
was  even  more  fitting  than  the  first,  by  reason  of  riper  abilities  and  richer  store  of  ex- 
perience. 
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On  the  29th  of  August,  1883,  Judge  Peters  was  appointed  by  Governor  Frederick 
Robie  to  the  office  of  Chief  Justice.  Colby  University  conferred  the  degree  of  LL.D., 
upon  him  in  1884. 

Judge  John  A.  Peters  was  married  on  the  2d  of  September,  1846,  to  Mary  Ann, 
daughter  of  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Hathaway  of  Bangor.  She  died  in  1847.  He  was  again 
married,  September  23,  1857,  to  Fannie  E.,  daughter  of  Hon.  Amos  M.  Roberts  of 
Bangor. 


ARROWS,  WILLIAM  GRISWOLD,  for  twenty-one  years  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  son  of  William  and  Mary  P.  (Fes- 
senden)  Barrows,  was  born  in  North  Yarmouth  (now  Yarmouth)  January 
12,  182 1.    His  father,  the  second  son  of  Deacon  William  Barrows,  one  of 


the  early  settlers  of  Hebron,  Oxford  County,  graduated  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege with  honor  in  1806,  in  the  same  class  with  Governor  Albion  K.  Parris  and  General 
Samuel  Fessenden  of  Maine,  Matthew  Harvey  of  New  Hampshire,  Judge  Richard  Fletcher 
of  Massachusetts,  and  other  men  of  note  in  their  generation ;  and  after  graduating,  taught 
the  academy,  then  newly  established  in  his  native  town,  for  some  years,  and  afterward  pur- 
sued the  study  of  law  with  Samuel  A.  Bradley  of  Fryeburg,  and  settled  in  its  practice  at 
North  Yarmouth  in  181 3.  He  is  spoken  of  in  an  address  delivered  before  the  Cumberland 
bar  by  James  D.  Hopkins,  and  published  in  1833,  as  one  whose  short  career  "gave  prom- 
ise of  eminence  in  his  profession,  and  whose  early  death  (November  18,  1821)  disappointed 
the  high  hopes  of  his  friends  and  the  community."  Besides  his  infant  son,  he  left  three 
daughters  of  tender  years,  with  whom  his  widow  returned  to  Fryeburg,  her  native  town, 
where  she  died  in  March,  1823.  Their  children  were  scattered  and  kindly  cared  for  among 
their  kindred.  Mary  Osgood,  the  eldest  daughter,  subsequently  married  Alexander  R. 
Bradley  (H.  U.  1831),  a  lawyer  in  Fryeburg,  and  became  the  mother  of  a  numerous  family. 
Sarah  Fessenden,  the  second  daughter,  was  the  wife  of  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Perley  (Bowdoin 
College,  1837),  a  physician  of  high  repute  and  unquestioned  skill  and  learning,  who  during 
the  Rebellion  was  for  a  considerable  period  U.  S.  Medical  Inspector-General,  in  which 
position  his  uncompromising  hostility  to  all  shams  and  pretences  tended  to  make  his  ad- 
ministration of  the  office  much  more  honorable  and  useful  to  the  public,  than  popular  with 
those  whose  greed  and  inefficiency  he  was  prompt  to  expose.  Nancy  Perley,  the  youngest 
daughter,  was  for  some  time  a  beloved  and  respected  teacher  in  Gorham  Academy,  thence 
marrying  Rev.  Franklin  Yeaton  (Bowdoin  College,  1831).  They  died  within  a  few  weeks 
of  each  other  in  the  fall  of  1864,  leaving  an  only  son,  Frank,  who  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1869,  and  went  as  a  lieutenant  to  New  Mexico,  where,  a  few  months  later,  he  received, 
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while  in  command  of  a  party  sent  out  from  tiie  fort  where  he  was  stationed  to  protect  the 
settlers  from  hostile  Indians,  a  bullet-wound  in  the  chest,  which  ultimately  proved  fatal  ;  and 
he  died  in  1872,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four. 

William  G.  Barrows,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  shortly  after  his  mother's  death  was 
adopted  by  his  maternal  uncle,  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Fessenden  (Bowdoin  College,  18 18),  at  that 
time  a  Congregational  minister  in  Kennebunkport,  and  afterward  from  1829  for  nearly 
thirty  years  in  South  Bridgeton,  exerting  a  wide  and  useful  influence  throughout  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  State  for  the  promotion  of  education,  temperance,  and  the  antislavery 
cause,  in  which  he  was  a  prominent  pioneer.  Under  his  instruction  his  adopted  son  was 
mostly  fitted  for  college,  attending  for  brief  periods  in  1834-35-36,  the  academies  in  Fr3'^e- 
burg  and  Wolfborough,  New  Hampshire.  Out  of  the  scanty  salary  of  a  country  clergyman 
Mr.  Fessenden  assisted  him  through  Bowdoin  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1839,  and  in 
his  professional  studies,  which  were  pursued  (with  intervals  of  school-teaching  in  Compton, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Norridgewock,  Maine,  to  get  the  necessary  funds)  through  the  years 
1840  and  1841,  and  the  first  half  of  1842,  in  the  offices  of  Messrs.  Willis  &  Fessenden,  John 
S.  Tenney,  afterwards  Chief  Justice,  and  Fessenden  &  Deblois.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
on  examination  in  Somerset  County  in  June,  1842,  and  in  July  of  the  same  year  opened  an 
office  in  Brunswick,  where  he  has  since  made  his  home.  Business  coming  slowly  at  first, 
gradually  increased,  and  he  was  taking  a  respectable  stand  in  his  profession,  when  in  Sep- 
tember, 1856,  he  was  elected  Judge  of  Probate  for  Cumberland  County  ;  was  re-elected  in 
i860,  and  held  that  office  until  March,  1863,  when  he  was  appointed  an  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  by  Governor  Coburn ;  reappointed  in  1870,  and  again  in  1877, 
upon  the  expiration  of  his  previous  terms.  Near  the  close  of  his  third  term,  he  declared  his 
intention  not  to  be  a  candidate  for  reappointment.  His  associates  on  the  Bench  and  many 
members  of  the  bar  in  different  parts  of  the  State  expressed  their  regret  at  this  deter- 
mination, to  which,  however,  he  persistently  adhered.  His  judicial  opinions,  to  the  number 
of  more  than  four  hundred,  are  found  in  volumes  50-76  of  the  Maine  Reports.  His 
responses  to  the  resolutions  of  the  bar  on  the  death  of  his  predecessors,  Judges  Shepley  and 
Howard,  and  his  associate.  Judge  Dickerson,  are  given  in  the  appendices  to  the  66th,  67th, 
and  68th  volumes. 

He  had  charge  of  the  editorial  department  of  the  Brunswick  Telegraph  during  the 
first  two  years  of  its  existence,  in  1853  and  1854,  though  his  name  did  not  appear  as  its 
editor.  He  has  for  many  years  cherished  a  taste  for  historical  and  antiquarian  research, 
and  has  been  long  a  member  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  and  for  some  years  its  Vice- 
President.  He  presided  in  that  capacity  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  called  to  celebrate 
the  seventy-fifth  birthday  of  the  poet  Longfellow,  and  his  opening  address  appears  in  full 
in  the  Memorial  Volume  issued  by  the  Society, 

He  married,  February  22,  1854,  Huldah,  daughter  of  Wm.  D.  Whitmore,  formerly  of 
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Bath,  whom  he  found  in  the  family  of  her  aunt,  the  wife  of  the  late  General  John  C. 
Humphreys  of  Brunswick.  She  was  a  devout  member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
To  the  careful  religious  training  of  his  own  childhood  and  youth  in  the  family  of  his  uncle, 
and  the  wise  and  thoughtful  influence,  loving  sympathy,  and  cordial  co-operation  of  this 
excellent  woman  in  early  manhood,  he  has  always  mainly  attributed  whatever  success  he 
has  had  in  life.  She  was,  however,  during  the  greater  part  of  their  married  life  a  suffering 
invalid,  and  died,  deeply  lamented  by  a  large  circle  of  friends,  May  i8,  1867. 

In  July,  1872,  he  married  his  cousin,  Mary  P.  Fessenden,  second  daughter  of  Thomas 
Fessenden,  Esq.  (Dartmouth  College,  1812),  for  many  years  an  eminent  lawyer  in  the 
city  of  New  York. 

Fortunate  in  his  relations,  both  by  blood  and  marriage,  his  way  has  been  smoothed 
all  along  through  life  by  kind  friends,  who  have  made  it,  though  not  exempt  from  labor 
and  care,  upon  the  whole  exceptionally  pleasant  hitherto. 

In  1879  he  received  from  his  Alma  Mater  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 


IRGIN,  WILLIAM  WIRT,  Associate  Justice  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of- 
Maine,  was  born  in  Rumford,  Maine,  September  18,  1823.  His  paternal 
ancestor  and  great-grandfather,  Ebenezer  Virgin,  came  from  England  to 
Salisbury,  Massachusetts,  in  1722,  and  upon  payment  of  twenty  shillings  was, 


by  vote  of  the  Committee  of  the  General  Court,  admitted  as  a  proprietor 
of  Pennacook,  now  Concord,  New  Hampshire.  He  was  among  the  early  settlers  of 
this  place.  The  ninth  and  youngest  child  of  his  son  Ebenezer  was  Peter  C.  Virgin,  who 
was  the  father  of  our  subject.  He  was  born  at  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  July  25,  1783  ; 
removed  to  Rumford,  Maine,  in  1806,  and  there  married  Sally,  daughter  of  Francis  Keyes, 
who  was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  that  town.  Peter  C.  Virgin  spent  two  years  at 
Harvard  College,  became  a  practising  lawyer  in  Rumford,  where  he  followed  his  profession 
for  some  sixty  years.  He  was  at  one  time  the  attorney  for  the  county,  and  also  served  as  a 
member  of  the  General  Court.  In  politics  he  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  old  Federal- 
ist Party.     He  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age,  dying  in  1872. 

The  preliminary  education  of  William  Wirt  Virgin  was  obtained  in  the  academies  of 
North  Bridegton  and  Bethel,  Maine,  from  which  he  entered  Bowdoin  College  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1844.  Deciding  to  follow  the  legal  profession,  he  pursued  his 
studies  in  the  office  of  his  father,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1847,  and  locating  in 
Norway,  Maine,  was  actively  engaged  in  his  profession  in  that  place  until  his  removal  to 
Portland  in  1871. 
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During  his  residence  in  Norway  he  was  for  three  years  the  attorney  for  the  county, 
and  in  1865-6  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  and  served  as  president  of  that  body  in  the 
last-named  year.  This  office  he  resigned  to  accept  an  appointment  as  reporter  of  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  and  was  thus  engaged  until  December,  1872,  at  which  time 
he  was  appointed  to  a  judgeship  of  this  court.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Maine  has  been 
favored  with  the  services  of  many  able  men  as  reporters  of  its  decisions,  and  it  is  simply 
justice  to  Judge  Virgin  to  state  that  he  proved  himself,  while  in  that  position,  a  worthy 
successor  to  the  many  gifted  predecessors  who  occupied  this  office.  His  statements  of  the 
various  cases,  and  the  intelligent  exposition  in  the  marginal  notes  of  the  points  decided, 
marked  him  as  one  eminently  fitted  for  the  judgeship  to  which  he  was  subsequently 
appointed.* 

During  the  Rebellion  he  took  an  active  part  toward  the  support  of  the  Government. 
In  1862  he  raised  from  Oxford  and  Androscoggin  counties  five  companies  from  each, 
which  constituted  the  Twenty-third  Regiment  of  Maine  Infantry,  of  which  he  was  chosen 
colonel.  Their  term  of  service,  which  was  for  nine  months,  was  passed  about  the  defences 
of  Washington,  and  the  discipline  maintained  by  them  reflected  great  credit  both  upon  the 
rank  and  file  as  well  as  their  officers. 

Judge  Virgin  was  married  on  September  18,  1851,  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  Horatio  G. 
'Cole  of  Norway,  Maine.    The  issue  of  this  union  has  been  a  son,  Harry  R.,  born  August 
25,  1854,  graduated  at  Tufts  College  in  1878,  read  law  with  Butler  &  Libby  at  Portland, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1882, 


jANFORTH,  CHARLES,  of  Gardiner,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  Maine.  Born  in  Norridgewock,  Somerset  County,  Maine,  August 
I,  181 5.  His  father,  Israel  Danforth,  a  farmer  and  saddler  by  occupation, 
was  a  native  of  Washington,  New  Hampshire,  and  settled  in  Maine  about 
1805.  His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Sally  Wait.  She  was  a  native  of 
Groton,  Massachusetts,  and  removed  to  Maine  about  the  same  time  as  her  husband. 

Young  Danforth's  earlier  school  education  was  imparted  in  the  district  and  private 
institutions  of  Norridgewock,  and  was  supplemented  by  a  course  of  instruction  in  the 
academies  at  Farmington  and  Bloomfield.  After  leaving  the  academy  he  began  the  study 
of  law  in  the  office  of  John  S.  Tenney,  who  was  then  in  practice  at  Norridgewock,  and 

*  By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  the  number  of  judges  on  the  Supreme  Bench  was  Reduced  from  eight  to  seven.  This  act 
caused  Judge  Virgin's  term  of  office  to  expire  December  25,  1879.  Subsequently  this  act  was  repealed,  and  the  original  number 
of  judges  restored.  The  bar  of  the  State,  irrespective  of  politics,  petitioned  Governor  Davis  for  the  reappointment  of  Judge 
Virgin;  which  was  made— the  period  of  his  absence  from  the  bench  being  about  three  months, 
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who  was  subsequently  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  for  twenty-one  years — in  the 
last  seven  of  which  he  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  being  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  State  of 
Maine.  Mr.  Danforth  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  in  the  summer  term  of  1838,  at  Nor- 
ridgewock,  and  commenced  practice  at  Gorham  in  September  of  the  same  year.  There  he 
remained  until  October,  1841.  In  November  he  removed  to  Gardiner,  and  opened  an 
office  in  company  with  Noah  Woods,  under  the  firm  name  of  Danforth  &  Woods.  This 
association  lasted  until  1854,  when  Mr.  Woods  retired  from  legal  practice.  Mr.  Danforth 
continued  professional  pursuits  alone  until  January,  1864,  his  cases  being  such  as  were 
argued  and  decided  in  the  State  courts. 

While  resident  in  Gorham,  Mr.  Danforth  officiated  as  Secretary  of  the  Maine  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  but  resigned  his  office  not  long  before  his  removal  to  Gardiner. 
Soon  after  his  settlement  in  the  latter  place  he  was  chosen  by  the  School  Board  of  the 
town  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Superintendent  Committee.  In  1843  he  was  elected  to  the 
same  office  by  the  citizens  of  the  town,  and  held  it  until  the  spring  of  1845,  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Selectmen  and  Assessors,  and  made  one  of  the  Overseers  of  the 
poor.  In  these  relations  he  continued  until  1849.  Then  the  city  of  Gardiner  was  organ- 
ized, and  he  was  elected  to  membership  in  the  Common  Council,  of  which  he  acted  as 
president  for  three  or  four  successive  years. 

In  1849  Danforth  was  nominated  by  the  Whig  Party  as  representative  of  the  city 
in  the  State  Legislature,  and  served  in  the  latter  body  during  the  sessions  of  1850,  1851, 
and  1852.  Naturally  he  was  placed  on  the  Judiciary  Committee.  He  also  served  in  that 
on  the  Insane  Hospital,  and  filled  the  office  of  chairman.  In  1855  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Governor's  Council  for  one  year,  in  the  chief  magistracy  of  Governor  A.  P. 
Morrill.  In  1857  he  again  represented  the  city  of  Gardiner  in  the  Legislature,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  In  the  fall  of  1858  he  was  chosen  to  the  office  of 
County  Attorney  ;  and  in  January,  1859,  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  for  the 
term  of  three  years.  In  1861  he  was  almost  unanimously  re-elected,  and  continued  to 
serve  until  his  appointment  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  by  Governor 
Coburn.  During  his  public  services  as  attorney  many  criminal  cases,  but  none  of  capital 
character,  were  tried.  In  each  and  all  of  them  his  legal  erudition,  logical  force,  and  con- 
clusive reasoning  were  apparent,  and  commended  him  to  the  chief  magisterial  authority  for 
elevation  to  the  judicial  bench.  His  first  appointment  thereto  for  the  term  of  seven  years 
dates  from  the  5th  of  January,  1864.  In  December,  1870,  he  was  reappointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Chamberlain  for  a  second  term  ;  and  in  December,  1877,  for  a  third  term,  by  Gov- 
ernor Connor.  Should  no  change  of  purpose  occur,  and  life  and  health  be  spared,  Judge 
Danforth  will  occupy  his  familiar  position  until  1884.  Life  with  him  has  been  of  purely 
professional  character,  and  all  the  more  efficient  of  good  in  that  it  has  been  so  earnestly 
devoted  to  the  exposition  and  application  of  the  body  of  State  statutory  enactments. 
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With  the  codes  of  air  the  States  he  is  collaterally  acquainted,  but  with  that  of  his  own 
his  knowledge  is  such  as  to  clothe  him  with  the  power  of  unquestionable  authority. 

Judge  Charles  Danforth  was  married  on  the  iith  of  January,  1845,  to  Julia  S., 
daughter  of  Deacon  William  W.  Dinsmore  of  Norridgewock.  Mrs.  Danforth  died  on  the 
2 2d  of  September,  1880.  Two  children  were  the  issue  of  this  marriage.  Edward,  born 
November,  1845,  died  in  September,  1849.  Frederick,  born  February,  1848,  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  Scientific  School,  with  the  diploma  of  B.S.,  in  1870.  By  profession  he  is  a  civil 
engineer. 


YMONDS,  JOSEPH   W.,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Maine,  was  born  in  Raymond,  Cumberland  County,  Maine,  September  2, 
1840.    His  father,  Joseph  Symonds,  was  a  native  of  Denmark,  Maine,  to 
which  place  his  father,  Nathaniel  Symonds,  had  emigrated  toward  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  coming  from  Danvers,  Massachusetts. 
His  mother,  Isabella,  daughter  of  Samuel  Jordan  of  Raymond,  Maine,  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Rev.  Robert  Jordan,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  who  at  one  time  ministered 
to  a  congregation  on  Richmond  Island,  and  attracted  considerable  notice  on  account  of  his 
controversy  with  the  orthodox  clergy  of  Massachusetts. 

The  parents  of  Joseph  W.  Symonds  removed  to  Portland  when  he  was  four  years  of 
age,  and  his  preparatory  education  was  acquired  at  the  high-school  in  that  city.  He 
entered  Bowdoin  College  in  1856,  and  was  graduated  therefrom  in  the  Class  of  '60. 

Electing  to  follow  the  legal  profession,  he  pursued  the  studies  pertaining  thereto  in 
the  office  of  Samuel  &  D.  W.  Fessenden,  and  subsequently  continued  the  same  with  Hon. 
Edward  Fox,  the  present  Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  Maine. 

Having  secured  admittance  to  the  bar  in  Portland  in  1864,  he  commenced  the  practice 
of  law  in  that  city,  and  in  1869  associated  with  himself  Charles  F.  Libby,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Symonds  &  Libby.  This  connection  lasted  until  the  fall  of  1872,  when  Mr. 
Symonds  was  appointed  to  the  Superior  Bench  of  the  State  by  Governor  Sidney  Perham. 
In  October,  1878,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Selden  Conner  to  a  seat  on  the  Supreme 
Bench,  which  position  he  now  holds.  His  Alma  Mater  in  1863  conferred  the  degree  of 
M.A.  upon  Judge  Symonds. 


OF  MAINE. 


HITEHOUSE,  WILLIAM  PENN,  of  Augusta,  Judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Kennebec  County,  is  the  son  of  John  Roberts  and  Hannah  Perci- 
val  Whitehouse,  and  was  born  in  Vassalborough,  Maine,  April  9,  1842.  His 
first  American  ancestor,  of  whom  any  record  is  found,  was  Thomas  White- 
house,  who,  according  to  Savage's  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  New  Eng- 
land, became  a  citizen  of  Dover.  New  Hampshire,  in  1658,  married  the  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Pomfret,  early  Town  Clerk  of  Dover,  and  died  December  3,  1707.  His  mother  was 
descended  from  John  Percival  of  Barnstable,  Massachusetts. 

Until  sixteen  years  of  age  his  time  was  employed  on  his  father's  farm  in  Vassalborough, 
and  attending  the  district  school,  and  the  high-school  at  China,  Mame.  In  February,  1858, 
he  commenced  a  course  of  classical  instruction  at  Waterville  Academy,  and,  by  his  studious 
habits  and  incessant  toil  in  availing  himself  of  all  the  advantages  within  his  reach,  made 
such  rapid  progress  that  he  was  enabled  to  enter  Waterville  College  (now  Colby  Univer- 
sity) without  conditions  in  September  of  the  same  year.  He  was  graduated  from  that  insti- 
tution with  first-class  honors  in  1863,  delivering  an  English  oration  at  Commencement.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  two  selected  to  deliver  a  Master's  Oration  when  he  received  his  second 
degree  (A.M.)  in  1866.  He  was  principal  of  Vassalborough  Academy  in  the  fall  of  1863, 
and  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  December  of  that  year  with  Sewall  Lancaster,  Esq., 
of  Augusta,  and  continued  his  legal  studies  with  Hon.  Eugene  Hale  of  Ellsworth,  now 
U.  S.  Senator,  until  December,  1865,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  engaged 
in  practice  one  year  in  Gardiner  with  L.  Clay,  Esq.  In  December,  1866,  he  formed  a  law- 
partnership  with  Hon.  George  Gifford,  now  U.  S.  Consul  at  La  Rochelle,  France,  and 
opened  an  office  in  Augusta,  where  he  now  resides.  Endowed  with  pre-eminent  intellectual 
powers,  with  unusual  keenness  and  cogency  of  argument,  with  a  broad  comprehensiveness 
and  a  strong  philosophic  bent,  he  soon  won  an  enviable  reputation,  and  sustained  a  charac- 
ter of  unblemished  integrity.  He  at  once  took  a  prominent  and  intelligent  part  in  the 
public  life  of  the  city,  and  in  so  doing  gained  the  general  esteem  and  approbation  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  In  1868  he  was  chosen  City  Solicitor.  While  holding  this  office  he  attracted 
special  attention  by  the  ability  with  which  he  defended  the  rights  of  the  city  in  several  im- 
portant suits ;  and  he  never  hesitated  on  proper  occasions  to  express  his  opinion  of  every 
measure  he  deemed  inimical  to  the  public  interests.  In  October,  1869,  he  was  appointed 
County  Attorney,  to  fill  the  vacancy  made  by  the  death  of  Francis  E.  Webb  of  Winthrop  ; 
and  so  won  the  respect  of  the  people  by  the  able,  efficient,  and  impartial  manner  in  which 
he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office,  that  he  was  subsequently  twice  elected  to  that  posi- 
tion, serving  more  than  seven  years  in  all.  His  magnanimity  toward  those  with  whom  he 
was  brought  into  professional  collision  disarmed  passion  and  conciliated  all  parties.  In 
1873  he  was  chairman  of  the  commission  on  "The  New  Insane  Hospital,"  and  wrote  the 
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report,  which  the  State  published.  In  gathering  material  for  this  work  he  gave  himself  to 
the  investigation  of  the  subject  until  he  obtained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it,  and  with  a 
creditable  insight  he  advocated  the  adoption  of  the  system  which  the  highest  medical  au- 
thorities now  heartily  indorse.  He  was  for  several  years  president,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
directors,  of  the  Augusta  Water  Company,  a  corporation  which  supplies  the  city  of  Augusta 
with  water  by  an  aqueduct  from  "Johnson's  Brook."  In  1879  he  was  appointed  chairman 
of  the  committee  that  selected  the  graceful  and  artistic  design  for  the  Soldiers'  Monument 
at  Augusta  ;  and  it  was  largely  through  his  spirited  and  persistent'  advocacy  of  this  design  in 
the  public  press  of  the  city  that  its  adoption  was  effected,  and  the  erection  of  the  beautiful 
structure  secured  in  accordance  therewith.  In  1875  he  entered  heart  and  soul  into  the 
agitation  which  secured  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty,  and  exerted  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  moulding  the  opinions  of  the  people  on  this  subject.  In  1883  he  appeared  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  in  an  eloquent  speech  pregnant  with  facts,  opposed  the  res- 
toration of  the  death  penalty.  By  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1878  a  Superior  Court,  aux- 
iliary to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  was  established  in  the  county  of  Kennebec,  having 
unlimited  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  suits  at  law  except  "  real  actions,"  and  exclusive  original 
and  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  criminal  matters  in  the  county,  including  capital  cases. 
On  the  13th  of  February,  1878,  Mr.  Whitehouse  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  the 
highly  responsible  and  honorable  position  of  judge  of  this  new  court.  Learned,  upright, 
independent,  and  impartial  ;  singularly  free  from  all  partisan  bias  and  personal  prejudice, 
possessed  of  a  sensitive  and  sympathetic  nature,  as  a  judge  he  has  secured  the  entire  con- 
fidence of  the  community,  and  given  dignity,  respectability,  and  great  popularity  to  the 
court  over  which  he  presides. 

On  the  platform  and  in  the  press  he  has  always  been  eloquent  and  fervid  in  upholding 
right  and  denouncing  wrong,  whether  in  the  spheres  of  social  or  political  life.  Being  a 
diligent  reader  both  in  English  literature  and  the  Latin  classics,  his  style  is  natural,  direct, 
earnest,  polished,  and  brilliant.  Though  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  books,  he  also  delights  in 
the  society  of  his  friends  ;  and  his  transparent  language,  vivid  portraiture,  spicy  anecdotes, 
combined  with  a  humane,  genial,  and  sunny  temperament,  make  him  a  charming  conver- 
sationalist. In  religious  faith  he  is  a  zealous  Unitarian,  and  believes  in  God  as  a  loving 
Father,  in  the  rectitude  of  human  nature,  in  the  supreme  moral  loveliness  of  Jesus,  in  the 
Bible, — not  as  infallible,  but  as  full  of  inspiring  and  consolatory  truths, — and  in  immortality 
as  an  eternal  progression.  In  politics  he  has  always  been  strongly  attached  to  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  and  an  unflinching  advocate  of  its  leading  measures ;  yet  he  has  been  rigidly 
independent,  and  adhered  to  his  principles  with  a  most  tenacious  grasp.  In  all  the  private 
relations  of  life  he  has  been  tender  and  considerate,  helpful  and  affectionate. 

June  24,  1869,  he  married  Evelyn  Maria  Treat,  daughter  of  Colonel  Robert  Treat 
of  Frankfort,  Maine.  Three  children  have  been  born  to  them,  only  one  of  whom  now  sur- 
vives—Robert Treat  Whitehouse,  born  March  27,  1870. 


OF  MAINE. 
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ICE,  RICHARD  D.,  ex-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Maine. 
Tlie  demise  of  this  able  jurist  and  distinguished  son  of  Maine,  which 
occurred  at  his  residence  in  Augusta,  on  the  27th  day  of  May,  1882,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-two  years,  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice. 

Richard  Drury  Rice  was  born  in  Union,  Maine,  April  10,  18 10.  He 
was  the  second  son  of  Hon.  Nathan  D.  Rice  of  that  town.  His  ancestry  is  traceable  back 
to  Edmund  Rice,  who  came  from  Berkhamstead,  county  of  Hertford,  England,  in  1638 
or  1639,  and  settled  in  Sudbury,  Massachusetts.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  Richard 
D.  was  apprenticed  to  the  printing  business  at  Thomaston,  Maine,  where,  and  at  Exeter, 
New  Hampshire,  and  also  at  Boston,  he  was  engaged  in  that  employment.  After 
working  several  years  at  his  trade  he  pursued  a  course  of  classical  studies  at  the  academy 
in  China,  Maine,  under  the  tuition  of  Hon.  John  B.  Pitkin,  late  of  Virginia  ;  and  soon 
after  became  for  several  years  joint  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Maine  Free  Press, 
published  in  Hallowell,  Maine.  Having  graduated  at  the  "  Printing  Office,"  and  received 
his  diploma  from  a  Mechanics'  Association,  he  removed  to  Augusta,  and  read  law  with 
Hon.  James  W.  Bradbury,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Maine.  Upon  being  admitted  to  the 
Kennebec  bar  in  1840,  he  entered  into  partnership  with  that  gentleman  in  the  practice 
of  the  law.  From  1844  to  1848  he  was  the  editor-in-chief  of  The  Age,  but  its  duties  were 
not  allowed  largely  to  interfere  with  the  practice  of  his  profession  meanwhile.  In  1848 
he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Middle  District  by  Governor  Dana, 
and  served  in  that  office  till  1852,  when  the  court  was  abolished  and  its  jurisdiction  con- 
ferred upon  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  the  number  of  justices  of  that  court  having  been 
increased  by  adding  three  more  to  the  bench.  Judge  Rice  had  discharged  the  duties  of 
Judge  of  the  District  Court  with  such  signal  ability  and  satisfaction  to  the  bar,  that  (May 
:i,  1852),  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Hubbard  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  ;  and,  on  an  organic  division  of  that  court  in  1854,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  "  Law  and  Equity"  judges.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  1859  he  was  reappointed 
by  Governor  Morrill  without  opposition.  He  served  till  December  i,  1863,  when  he 
resigned  in  order  to  take  the  presidency  of  the  Portland  and  Kennebec  Railroad  Company, 
in  which  enterprise  he  had  become  largely  interested. 

Thoroughly  familiar,  from  his  long  service  as  Judge  of  the  District  Court,  with  legal 
principles  and  court  practice,  he  entered  upon  the  office  of  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  fully  equipped  for  its  duties,  and  consequently  took  high  rank  at 
once  as  a  member  of  that  tribunal.  His  extensive  knowledge  of  public  affairs  and  of 
business  matters  generally  was  of  essential  service  in  the  trial  of  civil  causes,  involving 
practical  questions  in  business  life.    He  brought  to  the  aid  of  a  thorough  legal  and  mental 
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training  a  scope  and  vigor  of  intellect  rarely  surpassed.  While  the  character  of  his  mind 
was  constructive  rather  than  analytical  or  technical,  he  possessed  quick  perceptions  and 
acute  powers  of  discrimination,  which  enabled  him  to  comprehend  at  a  glance  the  nicest 
distinctions  of  the  law.  Although  bis  discriminations  were  sharp  and  accurate,  he  always 
took  a  broad  and  comprehensive  view  of  every  question  he  was  required  to  examine  and 
determine.  His  most  marked  and  prominent  mental  characteristic  was  his  self-reliance 
and  confidence  in  his  own  judgment.  He  was  ready  to  declare  his  own  position,  and  to 
lead  but  never  to  follow  where  his  mature  judgment  did  not  conduct  him.  But  while  this 
characteristic  was  so  prominent,  he  was  always  ready  and  anxious  to  abandon  his  own 
opinions  when  his  associates  satisfied  him  that  he  was  in  error. 

As  a  nisi  prius  judge  he  was  patient  and  courteous,  withholding  his  own  opinion  till 
he  heard  the  whole  case.  In  charging  the  jury  he  had  great  power  of  grasping  and  com- 
bining the  leading  and  prominent  parts  of  the  evidence  on  the  one  side  and  the  other, 
and  laying  bare  to  the  jury  the  pivot  upon  which  the  case  should  turn  so  clearly  that  they 
could  not  fail  to  see  it. 

He  was  a  good  judge  of  men,  and  was  quick  to  discover  ability  and  integrity  in  young 
lawyers,  and  those  who  possessed  them  never  failed  to  receive  his  kind  encouragement ; 
but  trickery  and  indirection  obtained  no  favor  or  countenance  from  him. 

As  a  law  judge,  from  his  broad  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  law  as  a  science, 
from  his  good  common-sense  and  sound  judgment  and  his  power  of  clearly  stating  his 
views  to  others,  and  from  his  positive  elements  of  character,  he  had  great  influence  with 
his  associates,  and  was  inferior  to  none  of  them.  When  he  resigned,  in  the  full  vigor  of 
his  mental  and  physical  powers,  there  was  a  general  expression  of  regret  that  the  State 
could  no  longer  have  his  services  in  the  office  which  he  had  so  ably  filled. 

In  1 87 1  he  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  Portland  and  Kennebec  Railroad  (which 
had  meanwhile  become  the  Maine  Central),  to  accept  the  position  of  a  director  and  the 
office  of  vice-president  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company;  which  posts  he  held 
for  several  years,  when,  broken  down  in  health  by  severe  mental  labors  in  connection  with 
that  and  other  enterprises,  he  was  compelled  to  seek  its  recovery  in  absolute  rest  at  his 
quiet  home  in  Augusta.  But  the  strain  upon  his  nervous  system  had  been  too  great  and 
too  prolonged  to  enable  the  highest  medical  skill  and  the  most  assiduous  care  and  attention 
to  avert  the  fatal  termination. 

Judge  Rice  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Anne  R.  Smith  of  Hallowell,  who 
died  in  1838,  leaving  him  one  son,  Albert  S.  Rice,  Esq.,  a  successful  lawyer  in  Rockland. 
For  his  second  wife  he  married  Almira  E.  Robinson,  daughter  of  Joseph  D.  Emery,  and 
widow  of  George  Robinson  of  Augusta,  who  survives  him.  He  had  one  daughter  by  this 
last  union, — Abbie  E.  Rice, — who  married  Captain  Samuel  Dana  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  and 
died  in  California  in  1868. 


OF  MAINE. 
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The  subjoined  extract  from  a  very  just  and  discriminating  newspaper  notice  is 
appended  as  an  appropriate  close  of  this  brief  and  imperfect  memoir: 

[From  The  New  Age  of  June  2,  1882.] 

"Judge  Rice  was  a  man  of  mark.  He  was  distinguished  for  strength  of  character,  a  vigorous 
intellect,  keen  perceptive  faculties,  and  hard  common-sense.  He  was  a  positive  man,  possessed  of  strong 
convictions,  and  of  the  courage  to  express  them.  He  was  enterprising,  energetic,  of  large  business 
capacity,  and  entertaining  comprehensive  views  of  public  and  industrial  affairs,  he  was  confident  of  his 
own  powers  to  successfully  grapple  with  whatever  he  undertook.  As  an  editor  he  was  able  and  efficient; 
as  a  lawyer  he  was  successful ;  as  a  judge  he  was  clear-headed,  keen-sighted,  quick  to  discern  where 
the  justice  of  a  case  lay  ;  and,  guided  in  his  rulings  and  decisions  by  the  unerring  light  of  general  prin- 
ciples rather  than  the  confused  and  ofttimes  conflicting  authority  of  precedent  cases,  he  was  rarely 
wrong  in  his  conclusions;  as  the  president  of  a  large  railroad  corporation  in  his  own  State  he  displayed 
a  breadth  of  views,  and  a  capacity  and  tact  for  business  enterprise,  surpassed  by  few  men  who  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  management  of  great  railroad  lines  ;  as  the  vice-president  of  a  transcon- 
tinental railway  to  the  Pacific  he  illustrated  a  capacity  to  comprehend  the  vast  interests  involved  in 
the  undertaking,  and  the  ability  and  genius  to  contribute  largely  to  the  elaboration  of  plans  and 
measures  for  its  successful  prosecution. 

"In  the  demise  of  Judge  Rice  the  State  has  lost  a  man  of  commanding  abilities  ;  Augusta  one  of 
its  most  enterprising  and  public-spirited  citizens  ;  the  Democratic  Party  a  firm  and  consistent  supporter 
of  its  principles  ;  his  numerous  friends  an  esteemed  companion,  his  bereaved  wife  a  kind  husband,  and 
his  family  the  tender  and  considerate  care  of  a  father  and  protector." 


OX,  EDWARD,  of  Bangor,  late  Judge  U.  S.  District  Court.  The  ances- 
tors of  Judge  Fox  were  prominent  in  the  history  of  Portland  from  its  earli- 
est settlement,  and  were  distinguished  among  the  statesmen  and  ministers  of 
the  colonial  history  of  New  England.  He  was  descended  from  Thomas 
Fox,  the  first  of  the  name  in  New  England,  who  came  to  America  before 
1638,  and  was  a  leading  citizen  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  where  he  was  many  times 
a  Selectman,  and  where  he  died  in  1693,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  This  Thomas  Fox  was 
a  lineal  descendant  of  John  Foxe,  the  celebrated  Oxford  scholar  and  a  fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  who  wrote  the  "Acts  and  Monuments  of  the  Church,"  known  as  "  Foxe's  Book 
of  Martyrs,"  and  numerous  other  works.  He  was  exiled  for  his  Protestant  opinions  under 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  but  returned  to  England  under  Elizabeth,  and  was  made  preb- 
end of  Salisbury  Cathedral.  He  died  in  London  in  1589.  Thomas  Fox  of  Cambridge 
had  several  children,  of  whom  Jabez,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1668,  was  the  ancestor  of 
Edward.    Jabez  was  settled  as  the  minister  of  Woburn  in  1678,  upon  a  salary  of  fifty 
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pounds  a  year — one  quarter  in  silver — with  house-rent  and  fire -wood.  His  widow  survived 
him,  and  married  Colonel  Jonathan  Tyng,  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros's  Council.  John  Fox,  the 
son  of  Jabez,  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1698,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  ministry  of 
Woburn,  and  married  Mary,  a  daughter  of  Hon.  Edward  Tyng,  a  distinguished  soldier 
and  statesman  of  New  England,  and  who,  being  appointed  Governor  of  Annapolis,  was 
captured  by  the  French  on  his  way  to  his  command,  and  died  a  prisoner  in  France. 
Edward  Tyng  had  possessions  in  Falmouth,  where  he  lived  for  some  time,  and  married 
Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Thaddeus  Clark,  whose  wife  was  the  granddaughter  of  George 
Cleaves,  the  first  settler  in  Falmouth.  One  of  the  children  of  John  Fox  and  Mary  Tyng, 
his  wife,  was  Jabez  Fox,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  the  Class  of  1727;  and  who,  like  his 
father  and  grandfather,  studied  theology,  but  was  compelled  on  account  of  his  poor  health 
to  abandon  preaching.  He  settled  in  Falmouth,  now  Portland,  where  he  spent  a  useful 
and  honorable  life,  and  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Council,  member 
of  the  General  Court,  and  naval  officer  at  his  death  in  1755.  His  wife  was  the  widow  of 
Phineas  Jones ;  and  their  son  John,  the  grandfather  of  Edward,  became  a  prominent  citi- 
zen in  Falmouth,  was  frequently  Selectman,  was  Representative  to  the  General  Court  four 
years,  and  a  delegate  to  the  convention  in  Massachusetts  which  adopted  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  His  son  John,  also  a  leading  merchant  and  citizen  in  Portland,  was 
the  father  of  Edward,  who,  as  has  been  seen,  unites  the  blood  of  the  biographer  of  the  Mar- 
tyrs with  that  of  the  first  settler  in  Portland  and  the  early  worthies  of  New  England.  His 
mother  was  Lucy  Jones  Oxnard,  his  father's  cousin,  and  descended  from  the  same  ancestry. 

Edward  Fox  was  born  in  Portland  on  the  loth  of  June,  18 15,  attended  school  at  Exeter 
under  the  famous  Dr.  Abbot,  and  prepared  for  Harvard  College,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  the  Class  of  1834.  After  leaving  college  he  attended  the  law-school  in  Cambridge,  then 
rising  to  great  celebrity  under  Judge  Story  and  Simon  Greenleaf — the  latter  recently  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Cumberland  bar.  Readers  of  the  biography  of  Judge  Story  will  re- 
member the  enthusiasm  which  that  jurist  felt  for  his  work  at  the  law-school,  and  Judge 
Fox  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  instruction  from  the  judge  before  whom  he  was  soon 
to  argue  real  cases  in  the  U.  S.  court,  as  well  as  subsequently  to  sit  as  judge  in  the 
same  tribunal.  Besides  studying  his  profession  at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  he  also  studied 
in  the  law-oflfice  of  Willis  &  Fessenden,  the  former  being  the  pleasing  historian  of  the 
lawyers  of  Maine,  and  the  latter  the  Senator  from  Maine  during  the  Rebellion.  In  this 
office  he  gave  promise  of  his  future  learning  by  the  extensive  researches  he  would  make 
upon  every  point  submitted  to  him  to  be  examined;  Upon  finishing  his  law  studies  he 
was  immediately  invited  to  become  a  partner  with  R.  A.  L.  Codman,  a  leading  member 
of  the  bar  in  Portland,  a  lawyer  of  brilliant  forensic  abilities,  and  possessing  a  large  prac- 
tice. Entering  into  Mr.  Codman's  extensive  practice,  Judge  Fox  never  knew  the  dreary 
waiting  which  many  eminent  lawyers  have  experienced,  but  plunged  at  once  into  a  large 
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and  important  business,  which  always  increased  so  long  as  he  remained  at  the  bar,  and 
which  finally  became  so  burdensome  as  to  compel  him  to  seek  relief  upon  the  bench.  The 
firm  of  Codman  &  Fox  was  distinguished  throughout  the  State,  and  was  one  of  the  ablest 
in  the  community.  Their  business  extended  into  different  counties  and  into  all  the  courts. 
The  Cumberland  bar  at  this  time  was  noted  for  its  many  first-class  lawyers.  Stephen 
Longfellow  was  then  in  full  practice.  C.  S.  Davies,  eminent  in  admiralty  and  equity  juris- 
prudence, was  at  his  prime.  General  Samuel  Fessenden,  with  his  partner  Thomas  A. 
Deblois,  WiUiam  Pitt  Preble,  Willis  &  Fessenden,  and  R.  A.  L.  Codman  were  all  lawyers 
whose  conflicts  at  the  bar  exhibited  the  highest  powers  of  eloquence,  learning,  and  skill. 
Upon  the  bench  of  the  U.  S.  court  sat  Ware,  an  elegant  scholar,  and  deeply  read  in 
the  principles  of  Roman  and  admiralty  law ;  and  Shepley  the  elder,  Whitman,  and  Weston 
gave  dignity  and  strength  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  Such  courts  and  such  a  bar 
required  accurate  learning  and  great  industry  and  abilities  to  acquire  a  position  in  the 
front  rank.  Fox  soon  proved  that  he  was  equal  to  encountering  the  ablest  leaders  at  the 
bar.  Although  his  partner  was  known  to  be  one  of  the  finest  advocates  in  the  State, 
and  possessed  unusual  powers  before  a  jury,  nevertheless  the  younger  partner  was  at 
once  seen  managing  the  most  intricate  causes  in  court,  and  displaying  a  skill  in  manage- 
ment and  a  power  in  arguinent  which  marked  him  as  a  coming  leader  in  the  profession. 
The  prominent  traits  of  his  mind  were  strength,  sagacity,  and  penetration.  To  these  he 
united  great  indu.stry  and  habits  of  laborious  research,  which  were  sustained  by  a  powerful 
physical  organization.  In  speaking  he  indulged  in  no  rhetoric,  his  arguments  being  plain, 
sensible,  and  convincing.  Flis  influence  with  courts  and  juries  was  increased  by  the  purity 
of  his  life,  a  character  of  the  highest  integrity,  and  a  keen  love  of  justice.  As  a  counsellor 
he  would  permit  no  dishonesty,  and  he  would  refuse  to  advise  those  who  wished  to  evade 
the  spirit  of  the  laws.  One  of.  his  students  relates  that  upon  one  occasion  when  a  man 
consulted  him  upon  assigning  some  property  Mr.  Fox  replied,  "  What  you  want  to  know 
is  how  to  put  your  property  out  of  your  hands  so  your  creditors  can't  get  it.  There  is 
no  law  which  helps  a  man  to  cheat  his  creditors,  and  if  there  were,  I  would  not  tell  you  how 
to  use  it." 

It  was  said  by  Lord  Tenterden  of  England,  that  the  division  of  lawyers  in  that  coun- 
try into  counsellors  and  attorneys,  and  confining  themselves  to  particular  branches  of  the 
profession,  induced  a  narrowness  of  study  and  a  search  for  distinctions  rather  than  princi- 
ples. This  remark  was  noticed  by  the  celebrated  Caleb  Cushing,  who  observed  that  in  this 
country,  where  members  of  the  bar  studied  all  branches  of  the  profession  and  partici- 
pated in  the  practice  of  the  various  courts  of  the  common  law,  equity,  and  admiralty,  that 
the  study  of  law  produced  greater  comprehensiveness  of  mind  and  a  greater  tendency  to 
generalization.  Here  jurisprudence  became  a  science,  rising  from  ordinary  private  disputes 
to  questions  of  legislation  and  government,  and  prepared  the  lawyer  for  the  larger  functions 
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of  the  jurist  and  the  statesman.  This  observation  was  especially  true  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion in  Portland,  in  which  have  been  found  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  country.  From 
early  times  there  had  been  a  considerable  commerce  with  foreign  countries,  giving  rise  to 
many  questions  in  mercantile  law.  The  State  was  renowned  for  its  ship-building  ;  and  its 
long  and  rocky  coast,  with  numerous  deep  bays  and  estuaries,  brought  forth  a  race  of  hardy 
seamen,  whose  adventures  and  voyages  occasioned  frequent  causes  within  the  admiralty 
and  maritime  jurisdiction.  Surrounded  by  the  territory  of  Great  Britain,  its  long  dis- 
pute with  that  power  over  the  question  of  their  boundary-line  gave  rise  to  many  im- 
portant discussions  of  international  law.  The  U.  S.  courts  especially  were  obliged  to 
consider  questions  involving  the  relations  of  the  States  with  the  U.  S.  Government, 
the  conflicts  of  double  allegiance,  and  the  rights  of  sovereignties  as  well  as  of  indi- 
viduals. These  great  matters,  as  has  been  eloquently  said,  lifted  the  legal  mind  to  the  high- 
est regions  of  the  science  and  practice  of  the  law.  Most  lawyers  in  this  country  are  more 
or  less  frequently  members  of  the  Legislatures,  where  they  are  called  upon  to  reform  the 
defects  of  existing  laws ;  and  Maine  has  been  especially  distinguished  for  her  broad  and 
enlightened  legislation  upon  questions  of  jurisprudence. 

Judge  Fox's  practice  was  extensive  in  the  U.  S.  courts  in  Maine,  and  especially 
in  the  District  Court,  then  presided  over  by  Judge  Ware.  The  eminence  of  this  scholarly 
and  learned  judge,  his  profound  knowledge  of  Roman  jurisprudence  and  admiralty 
law,  compelled  the  lawyers  who  practised  before  him  to  study  deeply  their  causes,  and 
thus  the  profession  caught  a  higher  system  of  investigation  from  the  distinguished  and 
able  court.  Fox's  name  is  among  the  most  frequent  in  those  reported  cases  in  Ware's 
reports,  which  furnished  occasion  for  his  elaborate  expositions  in  elegant  diction  of  the 
principles  of  admiralty  and  maritime  law,  of  which  the  profession  at  that  time  was  not  well 
informed.  Among  the  interesting  causes  in  which  Fox  appeared  as  leading  counsel,  soon 
after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  was  the  case  of  Polydore,  a  slave  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
who,  upon  being  violently  assaulted  in  Portland  harbor  by  the  captain  of  the  vessel 
in  which  he  had  come  to  New  England,  brought  a  civil  suit  in  the  U.  S.  court 
against  the  captain  for  damages.  Fox's  hatred  of  injustice  was  deeply  stirred  by  this 
outrage  upon  a  friendless  slave,  and  he  acted  as  his  counsel.  It  was  insisted  that  as  Poly- 
dore was  a  slave  by  the  law  of  his  domicile  he  could  not  sue  in  the  courts  ;  but  Judge 
Ware,  in  a  learned  opinion,  held  that  having  come  to  a  jurisdiction  where  slavery  did  not 
exist,  for  any  personal  wrong  committed  upon  him  he  might  bring  a  suit  like  a  free  per- 
son. Other  legal  questions,  new  in  their  character  and  important  in  their  results,  were 
brought  before  this  court,  some  of  which  he  maintained  with  success  before  the  appellate 
tribunals  and  against  the  weight  of  Judge  Ware's  adverse  opinion. 

The  remark  attributed  to  Chief  Justice  Tenterden  was  never  applicable  to  the  Cumber- 
land bar.    Portland,  although  an  active  commercial  town,  and  maintaining  a  considerable 
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inland  and  maritime  trade,  was  not  sufficiently  large  to  permit  the  lawyers,  as  in  the  larger 
cities,  to  divide  themselves  among  the  different  branches  of  the  profession.  The  leading 
lawyers  might  be  seen  going  from  an  argument  on  a  question  of  admiralty  jurisdiction  to 
another  court  to  argue  a  point  of  common  law.  Fox  was  severely  trained  in  the  common 
law,  and  deeply  read  in  mercantile  law  and  equity  jurisprudence,  which  his  comprehensive 
mind,  his  broad  sense  of  justice,  and  his  sturdy  common-sense  qualified  him  to  appreciate 
and  enforce.  In  a  few  years  from  his  admission  to  practice  he  was  recognized  as  one  of  the 
leaders  at  the  bar  and  one  of  the  most  reliable  members  of  the  profession,  while  his  practice 
as  constantly  increased.  He  remained  in  business  with  Mr.  Codman  for  ten  years,  until 
1847,  when  they  separated,  and  Mr.  Fox  continued  in  business  alone.  A  few  years  later  he 
associated  with  himself  his  younger  brother  Frederick  Fox,  then  just  admitted  to  the  bar. 
In  1853,  owing  to  the  failing  health  of  his  wife,  Mr.  Fox  abandoned  his  large  business 
and  took  his  family  to  a  warmer  climate,  visiting  the  island  of  Nassau,  and  travelling 
through  the  Southern  States.  Believing  that  the  climate  of  Cincinnati  would  be  beneficial 
to  his  wife,  he  procured  admission  to  the  bar  in  that  city,  and  prepared  to  enter  upon  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  But  as  Mrs.  Fox's  health  grew  worse,  he  came  with  her  to 
Philadelphia,  and  resided  in  Germantown.  Mrs.  Fox  died  in  the  summer  of  1856,  when 
he  returned  to  Portland  and  resumed  his  law  practice,  again  associating  his  brother  with 
him.  The  firm  at  once  embraced  an  extensive  business,  which  grew  so  ab.sorbing,  that  in 
1862,  to  obtain  relief  from  labors  which  overtaxed  even  his  great  strength,  Mr.  Fox 
accepted  an  appointment  upon  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Maine.  Judge  Fox  performed  the 
duties  of  his  new  office  for  about  a  year,  holding  court  in  several  counties  in  the  State  ;  but 
finding  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  absent  much  of  the  time  from  home,  he  resigned  the 
position  and  returned  to  practice. 

In  the  mean  time  he  had  been  City  Solicitor  for  Portland,  chosen  by  the  City  Council 
to  that  office,  and  in  the  years  1860-61  he  had  represented  his  city  in  the  State  Legislature 
at  Augusta.  His  services  as  a  legislator  were  not  confined  to  the  period  of  his  membership 
in  the  Legislature.  Upon  all  important  questions  touching  new  laws  or  amending  old 
ones  his  opinions  were  constantly  sought,  and  his  aid  often  demanded  for  drafting  new 
provisions.    The  laws  of  Maine  have  received  many  finishing  touches  from  his  hand. 

On  resuming  practice  in  1863  Judge  Fox  immediately  found  himself  as  deeply 
engaged  in  the  exacting  demands  of  a  large  business  as  that  which  he  had  surrendered  in 
the  previous  year.  In  1866,  Judge  Ware  resigned  his  position  of  U.  S.  District  Judge, 
whose  duties  had  become  burdensome  to  him  by  reason  of  his  great  age  and  increasing 
infirmities,  and  Judge  Fox  was  appointed  by  President  Johnson,  with  the  unanimous 
approbation  of  the  bar  and  the  public,  to  the  vacancy.  This  position  he  filled  for  nearly 
sixteen  years,  administering  the  numerous  branches  of  the  law  which  are  embraced  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.  S.  courts  with  the  greatest  wisdom,  promptitude,  and  learning. 
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The  jurisdiction  of  the  U.  S.  courts  is  exceedingly  varied  and  extensive.  It  has 
nowhere  been  better  described  than  by  Charles  Sumner  in  his  delineation  of  the  various 
realms  of  jurisprudence  explored  and  expounded  by  the  great  Judge  Stoiy.  "  There," 
said  he,  "  is  the  ancient  and  subtle  learning  of  the  real  law,  the  criminal  law,  the 
niceties  of  special  pleading,  the  more  refined  doctrines  of  contracts,  the  more  rational 
system  of  commercial  and  maritime  law,  the  peculiar  and  interesting  principles  of  admiralty 
and  prize,  the  immense  range  of  chancery,  the  modern  and  important  jurisdiction  over 
patents,  and  the  higher  region  of  public  and  international  law."  And  to  these  might  be 
added  the  divisions  of  bankruptcy  and  revenue  causes.  The  vast  system  of  revenue  laws 
which  grew  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  country,  and  the  enactment  of  a  national  bank- 
rupt law  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  bench,  brought  numerous  questions  of  private 
right,  as  well  as  contentions  between  the  Government  and  its  citizens,  before  Judge 
Fox,  whose  decisions,  ranging  through  all  the  various  branches  of  the  law,  have  been 
accepted  by  the  profession  as  authoritative  expositions  of  the  law  in  the  causes  before  him. 

Judge  Fox  was  pre-eminently  fitted  for  the  bench.  To  judicial  qualities  of  the  highest 
order,  he  in  his  appearance  looked  the  judge.  His  person  was  large,  dignified,  and  com- 
manding, and  his  features  were  strong,  impressive,  and  stern.  Of  him  it  might  be  said  that 
his  features  indicated  his  character,  which  was  decided,  fearless,  upright,  and  inflexible. 
He  would  not  permit  a  case  to  be  artfully  handled  so  as  to  hide  the  real  point  of  the  con- 
troversy, and  he  had  inscribed  prominently  upon  his  commonplace-book  the  maxim  of 
Lord  Hale,  which  he  loved  to  enforce,  "  that  the  jury  should  be  told  where  the  main 
point  of  the  business  lies."  All  the  eminent  judges  who  were  associated  with  him  during 
his  career  have  testified  in  the  highest  terms  to  his  great  pre-eminence  as  a  judge,  and 
especially  while  holding  jury  trials.  Juries  rarely  failed  to  agree  when  he  presided  in  court. 
It  is  related  of  him  that  on  one  occasion  a  jury  had  been  out  all  night  and  had  failed  to 
agree  in  a  case  of  much  importance,  which  he  did  not  consider  to  be  difficult  of  decision. 
He  told  them  that  their  time  could  not  be  better  employed  during  the  remainder  of  the 
term  than  in  considering  the  case.  The  jury  retired,  and  in  a  few  moments  rendered  a 
verdict.  This  anecdote  well  illustrates  his  decision  and  force  of  character.  Of  admiralty 
law  he  was  a  perfect  master.  His  administration  of  the  criminal  law  was  characterized  by 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  subject,  accuracy  in  his  rulings,  firmness,  and  promptness.  In 
the  trial  of  common-law  suits,  particularly  such  as  related  to  commerce  and  contracts  of 
insurance,  he  was  regarded  as  a  very  able  judge.  But  eminent  as  he  was  in  these  depart- 
ments, his  powers  and  learning  were  still  better  attested  in  his  administration  of  the  bank- 
rupt law.  No  judge  in  administering  the  bankrupt  law  was  more  accurate  in  his  decisions, 
or  is  entitled  to  higher  esteem  for  the  thoroughness  with  which  all  questions  were  examined 
and  discussed.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  aptness  in  the  despatch  of  business,  and  never 
allowing  anything  to  accumulate  on  his  own  desk,  he  sought  to  instil  the  same  diligence 
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and  promptitude  into  others.  As  a  citizen,  Judge  Fox  was  highly  esteemed,  not  only  for 
his  private  virtues,  but  for  his  opinions  on  all  important  questions  affecting  the  community 
in  which  he  lived.  In  matters  pertaining  to  public  affairs  he  was  often  consulted,  and  his 
views  always  carried  weight  with  the  public  mind. 

This  eminent  judge  died  in  the  fulness  of  his  powers,  and  almost  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties.  During  the  last  day  of  his  life  he  presided  in  court,  and  before  its  close  he  had 
given  a  clear  and  impressive  charge  to  the  jury,  which  retired  to  prepare  its  verdict. 
That  night,  soon  after  retiring,  he  died  in  his  sleep,  well  prepared  by  the  uprightness  of 
his  life,  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  and  the  performance  of  every  duty,  to  come  before  that 
great  Judge  before  whom  courts,  juries,  and  parties  must  all  appear. 

Judge  Fox  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Lucy  Ellen  Winslow,  by  whom  he 
had  two  children.  The  eldest,  a  daughter,  married  Francis  Fessenden.  The  youngest, 
Edward  Winslow  Fox,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1864,  became  a  lawyer  of  great  promise, 
and  was  already  urged  for  important  judicial  station  when  he  died  from  overwork  in  1877^ 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two.  The  second  wife  of  Judge  Fox  was  Mrs.  M.  T.  Fessenden, 
with  whom  he  lived  twenty-four  years,  and  who  survived  him.    They  had  no  children. 


HEPLEY,  ETHER,  of  Portland,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judiciaj 
Court  of  Maine.  Born  in  Groton,  Massachusetts,  November  2,  1789.  He 
was  the  second  son  of  John  Shepley  and  Mary  (Gibson)  Thurlow  Shepley. 
His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Deacon  Gibson  of  Stowe,  and  the  widow  of 
Captain  Thurlow  of  the  Revolutionary  Army. 
The  Shepley  family  is  descended  from  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Yorkshire, 
England.  As  early  as  1316  it  is  recorded  that  John  de  Shepley  signed  a  certificate 
as  "Lord  of  the  township  of  Shepley,  in  the  county  of  York."  About  the  year  1637 
the  first  representatives  of  the  Shepleys  made  their  appearance  at  Salem,  Massachu- 
setts. In  1700  the  name  of  John  Sheple  is  found  at  Groton.  From  him  Ether  Shepley 
was  a  lineal  descendant  in  the  sixth  degree.  Sturdy  and  vigorous,  the  family  is  one  of 
those  from  which  all  that  is  best  in  New  England  life  has  sprung.  For  many  generations 
the  Shepleys  of  Groton  were  locally  prominent  men — "much  used  by  the  town."  Mr. 
Willis,  author  of  the  "  Lawyers  of  Maine,"  wrote  of  the  father  of  Ether  Shepley  as  follows  : 
"  He  was  an  orderly  sergeant  of  a  company  in  the  Revolution  ;  he  held  several  town  offices 
in  Groton,  was  a  farmer,  fond  of  reading,  and  a  man  of  general  information."  Two  of  his 
sons  received  a  collegiate  education. 

John  Shepley,  elder  brother  of  Ether,  lived  in  Saco  for  many  years,  was  a  "walking 
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dictionary"  of  the  law,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts, 
and  reporter  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Maine. 

Ether  Shepley  received  his  elementary  education  at  Groton  Academy,  under  the 
tuition  of  Caleb  Butler.  There  he  was  fitted  for  entrance  into  Dartmouth  College,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  181 1.  Professor  N.  H.  Carter  and  Bezaleel  Cushman  of  Portland, 
Dr.  William  Coggswell,  Daniel  Poor  the  celebrated  missionary,  Professor  Park  of  the  Law 
School  at  Harvard,  and  Amos  Kendall,  Postmaster-General  in  President  Jackson's  Admin- 
istration, were  among  his  classmates. 

Choosing  the  profession  of  law,  Mr.  Shepley,  after  leaving  college,  began  the  study 
thereof  in  the  office  of  Dudley  Hubbard  of  South  Berwick.  During  the  two  years  of  his 
stay  there  he  rendered  great  assistance  to  Mr.  Hubbard  by  the  intelligent  and  active  man- 
ner in  which  he  took  hold  of  the  large  collection  business  of  that  gentleman.  Although 
urged  to  continue  his  services,  he  declined,  and  subsequently  read  law  in  the  office  of 
Zabdiel  B.  Adams  in  Worcester  County,  and  in  that  of  Solomon  Strong  in  Hampshire. 
On  his  admission  to  the  bar  he  commenced  practice  at  Saco,  in  July,  1814.  Here  the 
knowledge,  business  habits,  and  experience  previously  garnered  came  into  active  play, 
and  placed  him  at  the  head  of  youthful  practitioners.  Industry,  close  application,  and 
practical  ability  kept  him  in  that  relative  position,  and  raised  him  to  high  social  standing 
in  the  community. 

Into  public  political  life  Ether  Shepley  threw  himself  in  the  year  18 19.  Separation 
from  Massachusetts  was  the  general  topic  of  eager  discussion,  and  one  that  deeply  inter- 
ested him.  In  that  year  he  was  elected  to  represent  Saco  in  the  General  Court,  and  was 
also  chosen  a  member  of  the  convention  that  drafted  the  constitution  of  Maine.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 182 1,  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Maine,  succeed- 
ing Judge  William  P.  Preble  in  that  office.  For  the  next  twelve  years  he  continued  to 
discharge  his  Federal  duties  with  great  promptitude  and  faithfulness,  serving  through  the 
four  closing  years  of  Mr,  Monroe's  Administration,  the  whole  of  Mr.  Adams's,  and  the  first 
four  years  of  General  Jackson's. 

Mr.  Shepley  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  1833,  as  successor  to 
John  Holmes,  and  proved  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  representatives  that  Maine  has  ever  had 
in  the  highest  legislative  body  of  the  nation.  Great  partisan  excitement  and  bitterness 
were  prevalent.  Henry  Clay  had  been  rejected  as  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  the 
previous  year.  General  Jackson  was  the  tenant  of  the  White  House.  The  Democrats 
carried  everything  before  them,  except  in  the  Senate.  There  foiled  ambition  crippled  its 
power.  The  National  Republicans,  or  Whigs,  were  allied  with  the  followers  of  Calhoun. 
The  Democratic  leaders  were,  as  a  whole,  unequal  in  debate  to  the  Whigs.  The  advent  of 
an  eloquent  and  able  speaker  like  Mr.  Shepley  was  hailed  as  an  event  of  unusual  promise. 
Hope  received  fulfilment.    "  In  the  new  Senator,"  writes  the  Hon.  Israel  Washburn,  Jr., 
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LL. D.,  "they  found  a  Democrat  of  the  strictest  sect,  a  man  who  believed  in  the  uses  and 
functions  of  party  and  of  the  merit  that  attached  to  an  intelligent  allegiance  to  party,  and 
who  was  prepared  to  do  manful  battle  for  it  when  necessity  or  occasion  required  such  ser- 
vice. But  when  this  has  been  said  it  must  be  added  that  Senator  Shepley  never  permitted 
his  action  to  be  controlled  by  his  party  ties  in  opposition  to  his  real  convictions ;  and, 
although  no  man  was  a  stancher  party  man,  in  the  best  sense  of  that  term,  or  was  inclined 
to  do  less  to  embarrass  his  political  friends,  the  intellectual  veracity  of  which  I  have  spoken 
refused  to  be  divorced  from  whatever  was  clearly  vouched  by  his  moral  sense.  He  had  no 
taste  for  the  rough-and-tumble  and  the  personalities  of  debate,  as  they  were  allowed,  and 
too  frequently  encouraged,  in  those  days,  in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  His  clear  and 
logical  mind  would  be  satisfied  only  with  the  orderly  marshalling  of  facts,  and  the  sober  and 
severe  processes  of  dialectics.  Pie  participated  but  seldom  in  the  general  debates,  and 
spoke  only  at  any  considerable  length  on  important  and  pressing  questions." 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Shepley's  entrance  upon  Senatorial  duties  the  country  was  con- 
vulsed by  the  action  of  the  President  in  removing  the  U.  S.  deposits  from  certain 
selected  or  "  pet"  banks  of  the  States.  Clay,  Webster,  Calhoun,  and  their  friends 
denounced  it  as  arbitrary  and  illegal.  Jackson  had  removed  Samuel  D.  Ingham  of  Penn- 
sylvania from  his  office  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  appointed  Roger  B.  Taney  in 
his  stead.  By  the  latter  the  removal  was  effected,  but  the  act  was  substantially  that  of 
Jackson.  In  the  midst  of  the  most  able  and  most  exciting  debate  that  took  place  in  the 
Senate  of  those  days  Mr.  Shepley  took  his  seat,  and  met  the  charge  that  the  President 
had  been  guilty  of  usurpation  of  power.  His  speech  began  January  14,  1834,  and  con- 
tinued for  three  days,  through  so  much  of  the  time  as  was  allotted  to  that  question.  Said 
he :  "  Sir,  I  have  one  word  more  before  I  pass  from  this  branch  of  the  subject.  ...  It 
is  provided  in  the  Constitution  that  the  executive  '  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed.'  What  does  this  power  imply?  The  Senator  from  Kentucky  does  not 
regard  it  as  granting  the  power  which  I  consider  that  it  does  grant.  I  regard  it  as  a  grant 
of  power  to  the  President  to  examine  into  the  manner  in  which  the  laws  are  executed. 
How  can  the  Executive  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed  without  an  examina- 
tion into  and  a  decision  upon  the  manner  of  executing  ?  Can  he  take  care  how  they  are 
executed,  and  yet  not  look  into  the  mode  and  manner  in  which  they  are  carried  into  eflfect  ? 
.  .  .  Sir,  the  Constitution  not  only  gives  him  the  power  to  look  into  the  mode  and 
manner,  but  further,  it  imposes  it  upon  him  as  a  solemn  duty — he  shall  look  into  the  manner 
in  which  the  laws  are  executed.  To  omit  an  inquiry  of  the  manner  in  which  an  officer 
performs  his  duty,  is  to  omit  to  perform  his  own  duty,  to  which  the  Constitution,  as  well 
as  his  oath,  enjoins  and  binds  him." 

To  the  friends  of  President  Jackson,  who  granted  the  premises  assumed  by  the 
speaker,  this  line  of  reasoning  was  perfectly  logical,  and  its  conclusions  irresistible. 
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But  the  most  cogent  and  thoroughly  convincing  speech  of  Mr.  Shepley  while  in  the 
Senate  was  that  delivered  on  the  French  Spoliation  Bill.  Certain  American  citizens  held 
claims  against  the  United  States  for  spoliations  by  the  French  prior  to  the  year  a.d,  iBoo. 
France  admitted  the  wrongs,  and  was  ready  to  make  indemnity.  But  the  United  States 
was  under  onerous  treaty  obligations  to  France,  under  the  provisions  of  two  conventions 
made  February  6  and  7,  1778,  which  might  involve  the  country  in  the  wars  of  France. 
From  these  obligations  the  United  States  were  most  anxious  to  escape,  and  did  escape  from 
them  by  engaging  with  France  to  indemnify  American  citizens  for  the  losses  which  they  had 
suffered  from  the  French.  "  Our  Government  pocketed  the  consideration  and  repudiated  the 
debt — a  meanness  and  dishonesty  unsurpassed  in  the  undisputed  history  of  any  other  civil- 
ized nation."  A  bill  for  the  payment  of  these  claims  has  twice  passed  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  and  failed  each  time  to  become  a  law,  because  vetoed  by  the  President.  It  has 
passed  one  or  other  of  the  Houses  not  less  than  a  dozen  times,  has  never  received  an  ad- 
verse report  from  a  committee,  and  yet  has  never  become  law.  On  the  2 2d  of  December, 
1834,  Senator  Shepley  maintained  the  obligation  of  the  country  to  pay  these  claims,  and 
closed  his  address  as  follows  : 

"Compensation  has  been  secured  by  treaty  for  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  injuries  which  our  citizens  have 
suffered  from  other  nations.  Can  the  high  character  of  this  nation  for  doing  justice  to  all,  at  home  and 
abroad,  be  maintained  without  making  compensation  for  these  injuries,  which  have  been  the  considera- 
tion of  procuring  for  her  a  discharge  from  very  onerous  obligations?  If  the  bill  may  pass,  the  only 
great  claim  remaining  may  be  satisfied,  and  the  duties  of  the  Government,  to  do  justice  to  all,  will  have 
been  fulfilled.  If  these  claims  are  just,  all  fear  of  evil  consequences  to  arise  from  theii"  allowance  may 
be  dismissed.     Things  are  rightly  so  ordered  here,  that  to  do  justice  to  all  others  is  to  serve  ourselves  best." 

The  last  sentence  is  "an  apple  of  gold  in  a  picture  of  silver,"  and  deserves  place  among 
the  aphorisms  that  American  citizens  should  most  highly  prize. 

Such  legislators  as  Senator  Shepley  are  above  the  reach  of  envenomed  slander.  As 
he  himself  remarked  in  reply  to  John  C.  Calhoun  (February  18,  1836),  who  had  complained 
of  the  press  as  corrupt  and  abusive  :  "All  our  past  history  teaches  us  that  among  all  the 
numbers  who  have  been  politically  destroyed,  not  one  has  been  so  destroyed  by  general 
denunciations  of  the  press,  or  by  like  denunciations  delivered  either  in  legislative  halls  or 
in  public  assemblies  of  the  people.  They  have  been  destroyed  by  their  own  acknowledged 
sayings  and  doings." 

The  U.  S.  Senate  was  not  the  true  scene  of  activity  for  one  of  Senator  Shepley's 
talents  and  tastes.  He  was  first,  foremost,  and  always  a  lawyer.  He  longed  to  re-enter 
legal  pursuits.  In  September,  1836,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Dunlap  to  fill  the 
vacancy  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Maine  occasioned  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Judge  Parris,    His  first  term  of  service  was  at  Bangor.    It  commenced  about 
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the  end  of  October,  and  lasted  till  late  in  December.  "This  was  just  after  the  culmination 
of  the  great  eastern  land  speculations,  and  the  docket  was  crowded  with  cases."  Judge 
Emery  quaintly  said  that  it  needed  to  have  "its  backbone  broken."  Judge  Shepley  did 
break  it.  He  "  was  a  power  on  the  bench,  which,  although  gracious  and  courteous,  was 
not  to  be  trifled  with, "  and  who  was  resolved  "  that  the  facts  were  to  be  elicited  only  after 
the  rules  of  law."  In  one  especial  case,  argued  by  the  ablest  and  most  brilliant  lawyers  of 
the  State,  he  gave  the  cause  to  the  jury  "  in  a  charge  in  which  every  legal  point  involved, 
as  affected  by  the  testimony,  was  presented  in  such  a  manner  that  not  even  the  dullest  man 
on  the  panel  could  mistake  the  meaning  of  what  had  been  said.  .  .  .  When  the  charge 
was  concluded,  there  was  a  universal  expression  that  a  more  perfect  address,  both  in  mat- 
ter and  manner,  had  never  been  given  from  the  bench  of  that  court  in  Penobscot  County." 

Judge  Shepley  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  in  1848, — succeeding  Chief  Justice  Whit- 
man,— with  the  general  concurrence  of  the  bar  and  of  the  public.  His  long  experience  as 
jurist  and  judge,  the  fidelity  and  acuteness  he  had  always  illustrated,  made  the  appointment 
an  eminently  fitting  one.  He  held  this  high  office  until  the  fall  of  1855,  when  his  constitu- 
tional term  of  seven  years  expired.  He  then  retired,  with  ermine  unsullied,  and  with  the 
highest  reputation  for  learning,  impartiality,  decision,  and  promptitude.  "  The  ability  which 
characterized  his  judicial  career  is  amply  illustrated  in  the  twenty-seven  volumes  of  the 
Maine  Reports,  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  fortieth,  inclusive.  His  opinions  are  drawn 
with  clearness,  directness,  and  force,  and  no  one  can  mistake  the  point  which  he  endeavors 
to  establish." 

Judge  Shepley  "  held  rigidly  that  justice  was  to  be  found  in  a  faithful  adherence  to 
legal  principles  and  rules."  He  keenly  enjoyed  the  excitement  of  a  skilfully  conducted 
trial,  and  watched  the  movements,  the  strategic  manoeuvres,  the  dashing  onsets,  and  in- 
genious retreats  of  eminent  lawyers  with  a  zest  as  keen  as  that  of  the  stoutest  Roman  in 
presence  of  the  gladiatorial  combats  of  the  arena.  But  he  never  lost  sight  even  for  a 
moment  of  the  law  and  the  justice  involved  in  the  contest.  Strongly  attached  to  profes- 
sional and  judicial  life,  he  would  not  permit  any  outside  allurements  to  withdraw  him  from 
it,  and  resisted  all  solicitations  to  accept  official  positions  under  the  General  Government. 

When  Judge  Shepley  retired  from  the  bench  in  1855,  the  members  of  the  Cumberland 
bar  on  the  23d  of  October  voiced  the  general  sentiment  regarding  him.  They  unani- 
mously adopted  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  with  the  liveliest  sensibility  the  debt  which  we  and  the  whole  State 
owe  to  Chief  Justice  Shepley  for  his  long-continued  labors  and  services  upon  the  bench;  we  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  eminent  learning  and  ability,  the  unbending  integrity,  and  untiring  and  conscientious  de- 
votion to  duty,  with  which  he  has  discharged  all  the  functions  of  his  elevated  and  responsible  station  ; 
and  we  look  with  pride  to  his  judicial  career,  marked  by  a  dignity  which  ever  commanded  respect, 
and  by  a  learning  which  ever  justified  confidence." 
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The  last  public  office  that  Judge  Shepley  was  ever  called  upon  to  perform  was  that  of 
revising  the  laws.  Mr.  Willis  states  that  between  the  date  of  April  i,  1856,  and  the  15th 
of  November  following,  "  he  prepared  a  very  full  index  of  the  whole  body  of  the  public 
statutes,  which  constitutes  what  is  now  cited  as  the  '  Revised  Statutes  of  Maine,'  published 
in  1857." 

Not  only  did  he  decline  the  office  of  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  but  also 
that  of  Governor  of  Maine.  His  conviction  was  that  as  a  judge  he  ought  not  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  party  politics.  He  would  neither  vote  at  purely  political  elections 
nor  give  recommendations  of  his  best  friends  for  political  office,  being  most  solicitous  to 
preserve  himself  from  the  appearance  of  bias  and  the  suspicion  of  prejudice. 

As  a  Christian,  he  was  an  ornament  to  the  Church  of  God.  His  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Edward  Y.  Hincks,  of  the  State  Street  Congregational  Church  in  Portland,  speaking  of 
his  life  and  character,  in  a  sermon  delivered  January  21,  1877,  said  : 

"  But  the  life  of  Chief  Justice  Shepley  rose  to  its  highest  usefulness  in  the  service  which  he  rendered 
to  the  Church  of  Christ.  He  was  an  eminent  member  of  a  class  of  laymen  who,  during  the  past  genera- 
tion, adorned  the  Congregational  churches  of  New  England — men  of  high  station  and  eminent  ability, 
who  laid  their  gifts  in  humble  devotion  at  their  Master's  feet.  .  .  .  Realizing  that  Christ's  kingdom 
is  world-embracing,  consecration  to  the  advancement  of  that  kingdom,  meant  to  him  consecration  to  its 
advancement  throughout  the  earth.  He  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  home  and  foreign  missions,  a  cordial 
friend  and  active  assistant  of  the  Christian  educational  institutions  of  his  own  State.  The  temperance 
reform  found  in  him  a  prompt  and  efficient  advocate.  The  leading  benevolent  societies  of  the  Church 
received  his  generous  and  cordial  support.  .  .  .  He  had  the  passionate  love  of  righteousness  which 
was  the  noblest  element  of  the  Puritan  character — a  love  so  absorbing  as  to  sv/allow  up  self-interest,  and 
make  the  whole  soul  a  free  offering  to  the  majesty  of  eternal  law." 

There  was  no  acerbity  or  asceticism  about  Judge  Shepley.  "  The  inflexible  principle 
of  this  servant  of  God  was  made  winning  by  the  sweetness  of  his  feeling  and  the  gentle- 
ness of  his  manner.  He  was  tender  and  lovable  in  the  home-circle,  modest  and  amiable  in 
social  life,  childlike  and  humble  in  the  Church  of  God.  He  loved  young  people,  and  drew 
them  to  him  by  his  kindness.  He  joyfully  welcomed  young  disciples  to  the  church,"  and 
to  his  pastor  was  ever  a  kind  and  sympathizing  friend.  Many  a  member  of  the  bar,  espe- 
cially if  ingenuous  and  ambitious,  was  indebted  to  him  for  kindly  words  of  encouragement, 
and  also  for  grave  words  of  admonition  and  reproof  as  kindly  meant.  For  his  children  he 
wrote  and  left  certain  most  valuable  lessons,  which  embody  the  mature  conclusions  of  his 
long  experience,  observation,  and  reflection.  They  contain  the  rules  by  which  his  own  con- 
duct was  guided,  and  indicate  most  clearly  the  lines  of  his  own  perfect  Christian  character. 

Judge  Shepley  was  a  wide  but  discriminating  reader.  With  periodical  literature  he  kept 
thoroughly  abreast.  Works  on  religion  and  theology  had  special  attractions  for  him. 
Books  on  philosophy,  science,  history,  and  biography,  as  also  the  best  works  of  fiction, 
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occupied  much  of  his  time,  and  gave  delightful  occupation  to  his  declining  years.  In  the 
cause  of  education  he  revealed  genuine  interest.  For  more  than  thirty-seven  years  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Bowdoin  College.  He  was  an  original  and  also  an 
active  and  useful  member  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society  which  was  organized  April  ii,' 
1822.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Portland  Natural  History  Society,  and  held  that 
office  by  successive  elections  from  1843  to  1848. 

When  the  Rebellion  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States  broke  out,  the  fires 
of  patriotism  in  the  breast  of  this  venerable  statesman  and  jurist  were  glowing  as  vigor- 
ously as  when  General  Jackson  uttered  his  immortal  sentiment,  "The  Union — it  Must  be 
Preserved."  He  presented  one  of  the  colors  to  the  Twelfth  Maine  V.  M.,  of  which  his 
son  George  Foster  Shepley  was  the  colonel,  and  accompanied  the  presentation  by  an  im- 
pressive statement  of  the  principles  and  issues  involved  in  the  war.  He  also  took  the  over- 
sight and  direction  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  lucrative  law-offices  in  the  State,  which 
his  son  was  obliged  to  relinquish  for  a  time  in  order  to  employ  his  brilliant  abilities  in  the 
deliverance  of  his  imperilled  country.  Promptly  and  patiently  Judge  Shepley  met  the 
demands  upon  his  time  and  energy. 

With  the  close  of  the  war  came  relief  from  active  work.  The  loss  of  his  wife,  the 
beloved  companion  of  more  than  fifty  years,  soon  followed.  All  the  harsher  lines  of  char- 
acter were  worn  away  by  time,  meditation,  and  divine  grace,  "  leaving  only  a  breadth  of 
sympathy  and  catholicity,  of  charity  of  creed,  party,  social  interests  and  aims,  which  spread 
over  the  closing  scenes  of  his  life  a  vesper  light  of  exceeding  softness  and  beauty."'  On  the 
15th  of  January,  1877,  he  died  at  the  house  of  his  son  Judge  George  F.  Shepley,  at  Port- 
land. Ten  days  before  that  event  he  fell  and  fractured  one  of  his  hips.  Of  great  age  and 
infirm  health,  he  could  not  rally.  He  died  full  of  years  and  honors.  Just  men  carried 
him  to  his  burial.  Lawyers,  physicians,  clergymen,  civic  officials,  and  crowds  of  citizens 
attended  his  obsequies.  His  favorite  hymn,  "Asleep  in  Jesus,"  was  sung  by  the  State 
Street  choir,  and  his  remains  were  interred  in  Evergreen  Cemetery,  in  sure  and  certain  hope 
of  a  blissful  rising  again  to  eternal  life. 

Ether  Shepley  was  married  to  Anna  Foster,  September  17,  1790.  Five  children — all 
sons — blessed  their  union.  Three  survived  their  parents,  viz.:  John  R.,  a  graduate  of 
Bowdoin  College,  and  a  successful  lawyer  in  St.  Louis ;  George  F.,  the  learned  and  dis- 
tinguished Judge  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  New  England  Circuit;  and 
Leonard  D.,  a  merchant  in  Portland.  ' 
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ESSENDEN,  SAMUEL,  was  the  fifth  child  of  the  Rev.  William  Fessenden, 
the  first  minister  of  Fryeburg,  who  was  descended  from  Nicholas  Fessenden 
of  Cambridge,  the  ancestor  of  all  the  Fessendens  in  America.  He  came  to 
j  America  about  1674  with  his  sister  Hannah,  to  inherit  the  estate  of  his  uncle, 
John  Fessenden,  who  had  emigrated  from  Canterbury  in  1636,  and  had  set- 
tled in  Cambridge,  where  he  had  acquired  a  considerable  property.  Nicholas  lived  near  the 
college,  and  had  a  large  family.  Chief  Justice  Samuel  Sewall  says  he  boarded  with  him, 
and  his  brother  afterward  married  Hannah  Fessenden.  Nicholas  had  thirteen  children  who 
grew  up,  of  whom  William  was  the  tenth.  William  lived  and  died  in  Cambridge.  His 
son,  also  named  William,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1737,  studied  theology,  but  never 
preached.  He  was  called  a  famous  schoolmaster,  and  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty,  leaving 
a  widow  whose  maiden  name  was  Mary  Palmer,  and  several  children.  His  eldest  son  was 
William,  who  was  the  father  of  Samuel.  A  daughter  married  President  Dana  of  Dartmouth 
College  ;  and  a  grandson  was  Thomas  Green  Fessenden,  celebrated  in  his  day  as  a  wit,  poet, 
and  political  writer. 

The  father  of  Samuel  was  an  earnest  and  devout  man,  of  marked  character,  who  did 
much  good  in  his  day  and  generation  for  the  community  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  born 
in  Boston,  November  14,  1747,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1768.  He  studied  medi- 
cine three  years,  and  then  prepared  himself  for  the  ministry.  Being  licensed  to  preach, 
he  went  as  a  candidate  to  Dunbarton,  New  Hampshire,  where  he  fell  in  love  with  the 
daughter  of  a  family  then  going  with  a  company  of  settlers  to  Fryeburg.  The  young  min- 
ister went  with  them,  and  was  invited  to  become  their  pastor  at  a  salary  of  forty  pounds  a 
year.  The  place  was  then  a  wilderness.  There  was  no  settlement  within  thirty  miles,  and 
the  country  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  St.  Lawrence  was  Indian  hunting-ground.  The  first 
years  of  his  ministry  were  full  of  toil  and  privation,  and  he  performed  the  double  labor  of 
clearing  his  farm  and  composing  his  sermons,  working  in  hours  which  should  have  been 
given  to  sleep.  He  was,  however,  well  fitted  to  cope  with  the  hardships  of  frontier  life,  his 
physical  strength  being  sustained  by  courage,  energy,  and  perseverance.  For  twenty  years 
there  was  no  minister  between  him  and  Canada,  and  the  settlements  in  Lovell,  Sweden, 
Waterford,  Norway,  and  other  places  were  not  incorporated.  The  good  divine  spread  his 
labors  over  all  these  places,  and  into  New  Hampshire,  preaching  without  fee  or  reward. 
He  procured  medicines  and  carried  them  with  him  on  his  missionary  tours,  and  by  study- 
ing the  diseases  of  the  country  he  successfully  combated  corporeal  as  well  as  moral 
maladies.  Eager  to  benefit  and  improve  the  community,  he  exerted  himself  to  found  an 
academy.  As  a  result  of  his  efforts,  united  with  the  exertions  of  some  of  his  leading  parish- 
ioners, the  Fryeburg  Academy  was  incorporated  within  eighteen  years  after  the  opening  of 
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the  wilderness,  and  has  proved  an  inestimable  blessing  to  the  surrounding  towns.  He 
preached  to  within  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  though  for  several  years  he  had  relin- 
quished his  salary,  having  by  his  energy  and  labor  acquired  sufficient  means  of  living.  He 
was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  independence  of  his  country,  and  subsequently  he  labored 
to  have  the  Constitution  accepted  by  the  people.  His  interest  in  public  affairs  caused  his 
election  to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  in  1799,  1800,  1802,  and  1804,  where  his  wis- 
dom and  prudence  gave  him  much  influence.  In  1805  he  was  appointed  the  Judge  of  Pro- 
bate for  his  county,  but  he  died  shortly  after,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight.  As  a  speaker  his 
manner  was  dignified  and  graceful,  his  style  persuasive,  and  his  voice  clear,  commanding, 
and  musical.  The  most  prominent  points  of  his  character  were  benevolence,  integrity,  and 
frankness.  In  his  public  and  private  relations  he  was  a  model.  Dignified  in  bearing,  gen- 
erous in  spirit,  hospitable  to  a  fault,  fearless  and  uncompromising  in  maintaining  the  right, 
he  was  yet  eminently  courteous  and  forbearing. 

The  Rev.  William  Fessenden  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Sarah  Reed,  who 
died  in  the  first  year  of  their  married  life.  His  second  wife  was  Sarah  Clement,  whom  he 
had  met  at  Dunbarton,  New  Hampshire,  and  who  was  a  fit  helpmate  for  her  husband. 
She  was  a  woman  of  remarkable  mind  and  character,  and  possessed  a  spirit  as  courageous 
and  benevolent,  and  as  keen  a  love  for  literature,  as  her  husband.  Left  a  widow  with  nine 
children,  she  reared  her  sons  and  daughters  in  the  highest  principles,  in  the  accomplish- 
ments of  a  liberal  education,  and  with  the  training  for  laborious  and  useful  lives. 

Samuel  Fessenden,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  better  known  in  the  State  of  Maine 
as  General  Fessenden,  was  born  in  Fryeburg  on  the  14th  of  July,  1784,  and  died  in  Port- 
land on  March  19,  1869.  From  his  father  he  inherited  an  impressive  person,  and  from 
both  of  his  parents  massive  intellectual  powers,  great  benevolence  of  spirit,  and  benignity 
of  character.  Early  in  life  he  received  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  education  from  his 
parents,  who  were  also  accustomed  to  impart  in  familiar  talk  their  own  information  and 
reading  to  their  children,  and  who  cultivated  in  them  a  love  for  history  and  literature.  One 
of  the  sons,  Thomas  Fessenden,  a  distinguished  lawyer  in  New  York,  used  to  relate  how 
he  read  Gibbon's  "  Decline  and  Fall "  in  the  intervals  of  farm  labor,  and  General  Fessen- 
den himself  read  Virgil  by  the  light  of  the  camp-fire  while  making  sugar  in  the  woods. 
He  completed  his  studies  for  college  at  the  Fryeburg  Academy,  entered  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege in  1802,  and  was  graduated  in  1806  with  a  high  reputation  as  a  scholar.  While  in  col- 
lege he  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  Daniel  Webster,  the  acquaintance  having  begun 
in  1 801,  when  Webster  was  teaching  at  the  Fryeburg  Academy.  During  his  Senior  year  he 
taught  school  in  Boscawen,  New  Hampshire,  where  Webster  had  opened  a  law-office,  and 
with  whom  Fessenden  would  read  law  in  the  hours  not  devoted  to  instructing  youth. 
Among  his  classmates  were  Richard  Fletcher,  the  eminent  lawyer  of  Boston  ;  Governor 
Harvey  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Governor  Parris  of  Maine.    After  leaving  college  he 
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studied  law  for  three  years  in  the  office  of  Samuel  A.  Bradley  of  Fryeburg.  In  1809  he 
was  admitted  to  practice,  and  immediately  opened  an  office  in  New  Gloucester,  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Cumberland  County,  and  then  the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade.  A  trifling 
incident  soon  occurred  which  gave  him  much  popularity  in  the  neighborhood.  In  a  hear- 
ing before  a  justice  of  the  peace  he  severely  cross-examined  a  witness,  a  man  of  great  physi- 
cal strength,  and  a  notorious  bully.  The  latter  being  greatly  exasperated,  declared  to  the 
outsiders  that  he  would  thrash  the  lawyer  after  the  hearing.  When  General  Fessenden 
emerged  from  the  court-room  the  bully  made  a  furious  attack  upon  him,  but  the  General, 
who  possessed  extraordinary  muscular  power,  knocked  his  assailant  down.  Then  approach- 
ing his  antagonist,  he  remarked  that  if  he  had  finished  with  him  he  would  go  home,  as  he 
was  in  somewhat  of  a  hurry.    The  crowd  as  usual  shouted  for  the  victor. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  practice  he  encountered  Weston,  afterward  Chief  Justice  of 
Maine,  who  was  settled  in  the  town,  and  Simon  Greenleaf,  the  celebrated  jurist,  then  a 
practising  lawyer  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Gray.  Greenleaf  was  his  most  powerful  com- 
petitor, and  had  already  acquired  a  reputation  for  his  ingenuity  and  eloquence.  The 
encounters  of  these  two  young  men  struggling  for  mastery  in  the  profession  were  often 
sharp  and  interesting.  Their  professional  skirmishes  and  battles  have  been  vividly 
described  in  the  interesting  History  of  the  Courts  and  Lawyers  of  Maine :  "  For  more  than 
twenty  years  they  encountered  each  other  at  the  Cumberland  bar.  They  were  nearly  of 
the  same  age,  had  nearly  the  same  acquaintance,  and  were  usually  opposed  to  each  other." 
Their  rivalry  and  conflicts  did  not  impair  their  mutual  friendship  and  respect,  and  ended 
only  when  Greenleaf  abandoned  the  arena  in  Maine  to  accept  the  professorship  at  the 
Cambridge  Law  School,  there  to  extend  his  usefulness  and  increase  his  fame.  The  historian 
Willis  says  "  that  for  twenty  years  the  rivalry  between  Greenleaf  and  Fessenden  existed  in 
a  larger  degree  than  with  any  other  members  of  the  bar ;  that  their  forensic  encounters, 
from  their  rivalry  and  ability,  were  listened  to  by  the  bar  and  the  court  with  much  interest ; 
for  in  them  were  displayed  copious  resources  of  legal  knowledge  and  cultivated  powers  of 
elocution.    In  learning  and  ability  it  was  difficult  to  choose  between  them." 

Fessenden  brought  to  the  bar  a  powerful  intellect  thoroughly  disciplined  by  literary 
and  legal  study,  a  majestic  person,  a  deep  and  musical  voice,  the  highest  principles  of 
conduct,  and  a  character  remarkable  for  benevolence,  firmness,  and  independence.  He  soon 
took  the  lead  in  the  professional  business  of  his  town  and  neighborhood.  With  his  ardent 
feelings  and  intense  convictions  he  could  not  fail  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  politics  and  in 
the  questions  which  agitated  the  community.  He  was  a  profound  student  of  the  institu- 
tions of  his  country,  and  of  the  Constitution  under  which  he  lived.  In  politics  he  was  a 
zealous  Federalist,  and  regarded  Jefferson  and  his  doctrines  with  aversion.  On  the  4th  of 
July,  1 8 10,  he  delivered  before  the  Federalists  of  the  town  an  oration  which  was  a  vigorous 
denunciation  of  the  Administration.    In  style  it  was  like  the  feelings  of  the  man — strong, 
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impassioned,  and  fiery  with  indignation.  His  well-known  political  opinions  caused  his 
election  to  the  lower  branch  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1814,  '15,  '16,  and  as  Sena- 
tor from  his  county  in  18 18  and  '19.  In  the  Legislature  he  was  conspicuous,  advocating 
the  cause  of  the  Federalists  with  all  his  powers  and  eloquence,  and  during  the  discussion 
of  the  proposition  to  send  delegates  to  the  Hartford  Convention  uttered  his  famous 
declaration,  that  he  was  ready  to  take  the  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  Constitution  in  the 
other,  and  march  to  Washington  to  demand  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  people. 
Although  a  young  man,  his  career  in  the  Legislature  made  him  one  of  the  leading  men  in 
Maine,  and  his  party  complimented  him  with  an  election  by  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature 
to  the  position  of  Major-General  of  the  Militia,  an  office  which  he  held  for  many  years, 
and  which  gave  him  the  title  of  General,  by  which  he  was  known  for  the  rest  of  his  long 
and  useful  life.  He  took  great  interest  in  the  office,  preparing  himself  for  it  with  the  same 
conscientiousness  with  which  he  performed  his  other  duties,  studying  military  law  and 
history,  and  the  tactics  of  the  "three  arms."  In  1820  Maine  was  erected  into  a  separate 
State,  and  the  party  to  which  he  belonged  soon  fell  into  a  minority,  in  which  he  remained 
till  the  rise,  in  his  old  age,  of  the  Republican  Party  in  1856.  This,  combined  with  his 
absorbing  professional  labors,  threw  him  out  of  public  life,  for  which  he  was  pre-eminently 
fitted.  To  extraordinary  mental  powers,  fervent  piety,  and  absolute  integrity,  he  united 
the  highest  type  of  moral  and  physical  courage.  The  graceful  pen  of  Willis  has  described 
him  as  "  peculiarly  qualified  for  a  deliberative  assembly.  His  full,  round  voice,  his  com- 
manding figure,  and  his  impressive  and  graceful  elocution  could  not  but  make  a  deep 
impression  upon  such  an  audience."  But  his  early  Federalism,  and  afterward  his  earnest 
support  of  the  antislavery  movement  when  it  was  most  unpopular,  banished  him  from 
public  honors,  and  he  never  held  office,  with  the  exception  of  serving  his  city  in  the  Legis- 
lature of  Maine  during  the  two  sessions  of  1825,  '26. 

It  was  in  his  public  character  as  leader  of  the  Abolitionists  in  Maine  that  General 
Fessenden  became  most  widely  known.  The  dignity  of  his  character  and  the  integrity  of 
his  motives,  coupled  with  his  great  abilities,  drew  attention  to  his  support  of  the  anti- 
slavery  movement.  He  was  a  consistent  and  profound  philanthropist,  keenly  interested  in 
all  questions  touching  the  moral,  political,  or  religious  welfare  of  his  country ;  and  he  was 
one  of  the  first  to  throw  himself  into  the  van  of  the  antislavery  agitation,  with  all  the 
energy  and  strength  of  conviction  of  his  great  soul.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  New 
England  Antislavery  Society,  in  1833,  a  letter  from  him  was  read,  approving  the  objects  of 
the  society.  He  was  a  vice-president  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  American  Antislavery 
Society,  and  in  1836  he  was  President  of  the  New  England  Society,  and  presided  at  its 
annual  convention  in  Boston.  So  difficult  was  it  at  that  time  to  procure  a  public  hall  to 
hold  an  antislavery  meeting,  that  the  Massachusetts  Society  in  1837  held  its  meeting  in 
the  loft  of  the  stable  of  the  Marlborough  Hotel.    In  his  finished  and  eloquent  address  to 
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the  bar  upon  the  announcement  in  court  of  the  death  of  General  Fessenden,  Judge  Goddard 
said  that  "to  General  Fessenden  the  crime  of  slavery  was  always  fresh,  and  never  to  be 
mentioned  without  indignation  and  abhorrence,  and  that  he  well  remembered  when  a  stu- 
dent, nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  hearing  him  in  the  lobby  of  the  old  court-house 
publicly  predict  the  approach  of  the  Rebellion  with  a  vigor  of  language  worthy  of  an 
inspired  prophet."  He  supported  the  cause  with  all  the  strength  of  his  nature.  He 
attended  the  public  meetings,  presided  at  the  conventions,  protected  fugitive  slaves, 
delivered  public  addresses,  and  met  the  ablest  orators  of  the  opposition  upon  the  stump. 
To  his  vision  slavery  had  grown  to  be  a  political  power  which  controlled  the  National 
Government,  demoralized  public  men,  and  shaped  the  legislation  of  Congress.  He  shared 
the  obloquy  of  the  Abolitionists,  but  he  cared  little  for  the  opinions  of  men  when  they  con- 
flicted with  his  sense  of  right.  To  elevate  the  colored  race,  he  received  colored  people  into 
his  house,  took  them  with  him  to  church,  visited  them  in  their  families,  and  encouraged 
them  in  every  way,  to  give  them  self-respect  and  a  place  in  society.  In  1844  he  proposed 
a  colored  man  for  admission  as  an  attorney  in  the  U.  S.  District  Court.  His  efforts 
in  their  behalf  caused  an  enthusiastic  colored  man  at  one  of  their  meetings  to  propose 
in  his  honor  the  well-known  toast,  "General  Fessenden,  the  white  man  with  a  black 
heart."  The  famous  colored  orator  Frederick  Douglass,  relates  that  at  his  first  meeting  in 
Portland  General  Fessenden  presided,  and  some  of  the  audience  undertook  to  break  up 
the  meeting  with  noise  and  violence.  "  It  was  fortunate  for  me,"  said  Mr.  Douglass,  "that 
I  had  on  that  occasion  the  countenance  and  sympathy  of  a  man  so  loved  and  honored  in 
the  city  of  Portland  as  General  Samuel  Fessenden.  When  the  turmoil  was  at  its  height 
General  Fessenden  arose,  and  with  that  impressive  dignity  which  distinguished  him  on  all 
occasions  when  it  was  my  privilege  to  hear  him,  rebuked  the  turbulent,  vindicated  the  right 
of  speech,  and  secured  order  and  decorum  ;  and  I  had  then  and  there  one  of  the  most 
successful  meetings  I  ever  attended  in  Portland — and  I  have  attended  many  there.  No 
crowd  could  well  conceal  him,  for  in  personal  appearance  as  well  as  in  mental  and  moral 
endowments  he  was  at  least  a  head  above  ordinary  men.  When  I  saw  his  massive  head, 
his  manly  form,  his  blue  coat  and  white  cravat,  I  felt  we  should  have  a  peaceable  meeting 
in  Portland,  even  in  the  stormiest  days  of  the  antislavery  conflict.  His  atmosphere  was 
one  of  protection  and  safety."  He  Hved  long  enough  to  see  his  principles  triumph,  and  the 
despised  race  which  had  been  refused  a  hearing  listened  to  with  enthusiasm. 

In  1822  General  Fessenden  moved  from  New  Gloucester  to  Portland,  the  chief  city 
in  the  State,  where  he  formed  with  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Deblois  one  of  the  most  successful 
law-partnerships  ever  established  in  Maine.  His  devotion  to  his  clients'  interests  was 
unbounded.  He  never  consulted  his  own  ease  or  comfort  or  pecuniary  interests  at  the 
expense  of  those  who  came  to  him  for  counsel.  He  espoused  no  cause  which  was  not 
in  his  own  conviction  based  on  substantial  justice.    The  poor  and  defrauded  never  ap- 
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pealed  to  him  in  vain ;  for  he  held  it  as  a  principle  that  it  was  his  duty  to  maintain  right 
and  justice,  in  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry,  for  all  who  claimed  his  counsel.  His  intense 
earnestness,  with  his  profound  learning  and  powerful  oratory,  gave  him  great  influence 
both  with  court  and  jury.  At  the  time  of  his  death  it  was  said  of  him  that  probably  no 
lawyer  in  Maine  ever  argued  so  many  causes  to  the  jury  as  he.  His  massive  frame  per- 
mitted fifty  years  of  unintermitted  labor,  and  for  fifty  years  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
Cumberland  bar,  having  been  for  a  long  period  its  president.  When  he  opened  his  office 
in  New  Gloucester  the  learned  Parsons  was  Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts,  and  some- 
times held  the  court  in  Portland.  He  practised  before  Story,  who  for  thirty-five  years 
was  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Judge,  as  well  as  before  his  successors,  Woodbury,  Curtis,  and 
Clifford.  During  his  long  career  the  State  of  Maine  had  five  chief-justices — Mellen,  Wes- 
ton, Whitman,  Shepley,  and  Tenney.  Judge  Goddard,  in  his  address  before  alluded  to, 
remarked  that  General  Fessenden  was  confessedly  at  the  head  of  the  bar  at  his  earliest 
recollection,  and  probably  achieved  that  distinction  before  he  was  born.  In  criminal 
trials  his  devotion  was  so  absorbing  that  he  became,  as  it  were,  himself  on  trial ;  and  his 
profound  belief  in  his  clients'  innocence,  aided  by  his  great  experience  and  commanding 
talents,  brought  him  success  in  cases  which  to  others  appeared  desperate.  The  resolutions 
of  the  bar  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court  at  his  death,  while  "recognizing  his  intellectual 
powers  and  varied  attainments,  cherished  his  memory  because  he  never  prostituted  his 
great  abilities  by  a  sacrifice  of  right  to  expediency,  or  varied  in  his  advocacy  of  truth  and 
humanity  to  win  the  meed  of  popular  applause ;  that  his  sympathies  were  ever  enlisted  for 
the  poor  and  oppressed ;  that  he  was  ever  ready  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  the 
fatherless,  and  to  see  that  they  who  were  in  need  have  right."  Judge  Howard,  in  present- 
ing these  resolutions,  declared  that  "great  thoughts  and  noble  doings  clustered  around  the 
memory  of  General  Fessenden,"  and  that  "  he  stood  in  the  community  like  Saul  among  the 
people." 

In  1854  he  dissolved  his  connection  with  Mr.  Deblois  to  form  a  partnership  with  his 
son  Daniel  W.  Fessenden;  and  in  1861,  upon  his  son's  election  to  the  clerkship  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  father,  bearing  the  burdens  and  honors  of  fifty  years  of  professional 
conflicts,  retired  to  the  repose  of  private  life. 

Besides  his  eminence  as  a  lawyer.  General  Fessenden's  literary  attainments  were  exten- 
sive. He  was  a  fine  scholar,  and  had  stored  his  mind  with  copious  knowledge  by  general 
reading.  In  1846  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Bowdoin  College,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  spoken  of  as  the  successor  of  President  Tyler  of  Dartmouth  College  ;  but 
his  unwillingness  to  change  his  mode  of  life  suspended  effort  in  that  direction.  Early  in 
life  he  became  a  member  of  the  Congregationalist  Church,  and  throughout  his  long  career 
was  a  shining  example  of  a  Christian  gentleman.  But  it  was  in  the  family  circle  that  his 
kind  and  benignant  spirit  found  its  purest  enjoyment  and  kindliest  influences.    No  man 
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ever  made  a  better  husband  and  father.  In  1813  he  married  Deborah  Chandler  of  New 
Gloucester,  by  whom  he  had  a  large  family.  His  oldest  child  was  William  Pitt  Fessen- 
den,  the  Senator  from  Maine,  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1864-65.  Samuel  C,  his 
second  son,  was  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College,  became  a  Congregationalist  clergyman, 
and  was  a  member  of  Congress  in  1861-62.  Philip,  his  third  son,  went  to  sea,  and  was 
lost  on  his  first  voyage.  His  fourth  son,  Oliver  Griswold,  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth 
College,  studied  law,  and  practised  in  Portland.  He  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-three. 
Hewitt  C,  the  next  son,  was  also  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth,  became  a  physician,  and  is  now 
living  in  Eastport,  Maine.  Daniel  W.  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth,  became  a  lawyer  in 
Portland,  and  was  for  sixteen  years  the  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  Thomas 
A.  D.  was  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College,  studied  law,  and  rose  to  the  front  rank  in  his 
profession  at  the  Androscoggin  bar,  both  as  lawyer  and  advocate.  He  was  a  member  of 
Congress  in  1862-63,  and  died  at  the  age  of  forty-two.  Charles  S.  D.  was  also  graduated 
at  Bowdoin  College,  studied  medicine,  and  is  now  the  senior  surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  Marine 
Hospital  Corps.  Joseph  P.  was  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College,  and  became  a  physician. 
He  was  Mayor  of  Lewiston,  and  is  now  practising  his  profession  in  Salem,  Massachusetts. 
Ellen,  the  youngest  child  of  General  Fessenden,  married  Dr.  John  D.  Lincoln,  the  well- 
known  physician  of  Brunswick,  Maine.  The  Hon.  Samuel  Fessenden  of  Stamford,  Con- 
necticut, and  a  distinguished  lawyer,  is  a  grandson  of  General  Fessenden. 


URGESS,  D.D.,  The  Right  Rev.  GEORGE,  first  Protestant  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  Maine.    Born  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  October  31,  1809. 

The  Burgess  family  is  of  the  old  English  stock.  Thomas  Burgess,  its 
first  American  progenitor,  arrived  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  with  a  young 
family  about  the  year  1630,  and  lodged  for  a  time  at  Lynn.  Thence  he 
removed  in  the  same  year  to  Sandwich,  where  he  was  "  a  chief  man"  among  the  settlers, 
an  original  member  of  the  church  instituted  in  1638,  an  incumbent  of  every  local  public 
office,  and  a  large  landholder.  Dying  on  the  13th  of  February,  1685,  he  was  honored  with 
the  first  monument  set  up  for  any  Pilgrim  of  the  first  generation.  His  third  son,  Jacob, 
had  a  son  named  Ebenezer,  who  removed  to  Wareham,  and  whose  third  son  was  also 
named  Ebenezer.  He  in  turn  became  the  father  of  three  sons,  of  whom  the  youngest  was 
named  Prince.  Prince  Burgess  served  as  lieutenant  in  the  patriot  army  during  a  short 
campaign  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  was  a  citizen  of  great  industry  and  genuine  piety. 
Thomas  Burgess,  the  second  son  of  Prince,  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1800,  set- 
tled at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  in  1803  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Andrew  Mackie, 
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M.D.,  a  gentleman  of  Scotch  parentage,  who  resided  in  Wareham.  His  profession  was 
that  of  the  law,  in  which  he  was  distinguished  by  rare  ability  and  moral  excellence.  He 
was  Judge  of  the  Municipal  Court  of  Providence,  and  presided  over  the  distribution  of 
large  and  wealthy  estates  with  entire  satisfaction  to  the  heirs.  He  was  also  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  a  number  of  years.  That  office  was  never  in  wiser  or 
better  hands.  A  member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  he  served  its  interests,  for 
the  last  twelve  years  or  more  of  his  life,  as  a  member  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the 
Diocese  of  Rhode  Island.  His  eldest  son,  Thomas  Mackie  Burgess,  a  graduate  of  Brown 
University,  waS  Mayor  of  Providence  for  ten  consecutive  years. 

George  Burgess  was  the  second  son  of  Judge  Burgess,  was  carefully  nurtured  and 
reared  amid  religious  and  domestic  influences  eminently  propitious  to  the  development  of 
true  Christian  character.  As  a  child,  he  took  great  pleasure  in  the  histories  of  the  nursery. 
His  naturally  retentive  memory  was  strengthened  by  the  oral  repetition  of  what  he  had 
diligently  read.  Imagination  likewise  was  thus  brought  into  play,  and  was  exemplified  in 
the  flowing  ease  of  versification  which  marked  the  poetical  writings  of  his  later  life.  At  the 
age  of  seven,  in  connection  with  other  studies,  he  read  Plutarch's  Lives  and  the  Memoir 
of  Baron  Trenck.  These  were  followed  a  year  later  by  Goldsmith's  Rome.  Before  he  had 
completed  his  sixteenth  year,  "  while  proceeding  in  a  thorough  course  of  academic  and 
collegiate  studies,  and  a  wide  range  of  poetic  reading,  in  which  Scott's  Poems,  as  fast  as 
they  appeared,  formed  a  part,  he  had  read  the  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  by 
Bernal  Diaz ;  Hume  and  Smollett's  History  of  England,  Clarke's  Travels,  Gibbon's  Rome, 
the  Cyropsedia,  Chateaubriand's  Palestine  and  Memoirs,  Sully's  Memoirs,  Hollinshed's 
Chronicles,  Fuller's  Worthies  of  England,  Gillies  and  Mitford's  Greece.  These  were  fol- 
lowed the  next  year  by  De  Lolme  on  the  British  Constitution,  and  Hallam  on  the  Middle 
Ages"  ("Memoir  of  Bishop  Burgess,"  p.  .233).  Generalizing  the  facts  of  history,  and  de- 
ducing moral  principles  therefrom,  he  acquired  much  of  that  steadfastness  of  purpose  and 
action  which  form  so  prominent  a  feature  of  his  clerical  and  episcopal  life. 

A  lover  of  peace  and  good-will,  and  a  frequent  mediator  between  his  schoolmates,  he 
yet  possessed  a  chivalric  courage  that  incited  him  to  attempt  the  chastisement  of  a  big 
bullying  boy,  and  to  persist  in  the  attempt  until  he  succeeded.  His  conscientious  forti- 
tude was  equal  to  the  daring  of  his  chivalry.  His  whole  constitution  was  essentially  con- 
servative of  the  good,  and  essentially  militant  against  the  evil.  Boyish  sports  he  delighted 
in,  and  was  always  ready  for  excursions  into  fields,  acting  plays,  and  all  other  innocent 
amusements  proper  to  his  age.  Nothing  feeble  or  girlish  pertained  to  his  character  as  a 
model  boy. 

Young  Burgess  attended  a  day-school  until  the  summer  of  1821,  when,  though  not 
twelve  years  of  age,  he  was  found  to  be  prepared  for  college.  His  father,  unwilling  that  he 
should  enter  so  early,  then  took  him  from  school,  and  allowed  him  to  spend  a  year  in  the 
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Study  of  French,  and  in  miscellaneous  reading.  In  September,  1822,  he  entered  Brown 
University,  took  a  high  stand,  maintained  it  to  the  end,  and  graduated  with  the  highest 
honors  in  1826.  Throughout  his  whole  collegiate  course  he  was  never  absent  from  prayers 
npr  from  a  single  recitation,  nor  was  he  ever  marked  deficient.  The  Hon.  John  Kings- 
bury, a  college  classmate,  writes  of  him  : 

"  His  fluency  in  language,  and  great  beauty  of  expression  made  his  recitations  very  attractive.  Tlie 
style  in  which  he  rendered  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  I  shall  never  forget.  It  was  like  the  sweet  strains 
of  distant  music,  where  there  is  nothing  that  jars  upon  the  ear."  "  Reading  was  his  recreation.  When 
he  was  weary  with  study,  then  he  began  to  read.  If  he  needed  respite  from  Euclid  or  Homer,  he 
resorted  to  history  or  biography.  If  this  required  too  much  effort  of  mind,  he  had  recourse  to  poetry  or 
light  literature.  Thus  every  hour  was  given  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge."  "  Before  he  left  college 
he  was  awakened  to  the  inquiry.  What  must  a  man  do  to  be  saved  ?  And  he  was  led  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  feel  that  the  Gospel  required  an  inner  life,  without  which  the  brightest  traits  of  moral  char- 
acter, as  a  means  of  salvation,  utterly  fail.  It  was  under  the  influence  of  sucli  an  experience  that,  soon 
after  he  graduated,  he  left  the  parish  church  where  lie  had  attended  from  his  infancy,  because  he 
wanted  a  Christianity  in  which  an  atoning  Saviour  was  more  prominent,  and  became  a  communicant  of 
St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  in"  Providence. 

An  omnivorous  and  yet  judicious  reader  of  books,  quarterlies,  magazines,  and  news- 
papers ;  a  student  of  statistics,  and  especially  of  religious  history — he  preserved  whatever 
seemed  valuable  in  scrap  and  commonplace  books,  and  thus  collected  the  data  furnishing 
material  for  books,  some  of  which  have  been  written.  Early  habits  of  literary  industry 
continued  unchanged  to  the  end  of  life,  and  made  him  master  of  every  subject  he  chose  to 
investigate. 

Trained  in  Congregationalism,  he  followed,  together  with  his  parents,  his  early  pastor 
into  the  Unitarian  denomination.  Affection  had  more  to  do  with  the  change  than  convic- 
tion. Conviction  of  doctrinal  truth  was  on  the  side  of  orthodoxy,  and  eventually  led  him 
— and  after  him  his  sister  and  parents — into  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  which,  No- 
vember, 1828,  he  became  a  communicant.  In  the  following  spring  he  received  confirma- 
tion. The  study  of  ecclesiastical  history  led  him  to  conscientious,  deliberate  choice  of 
churchly  relation.    "  All  that  before  was  simply  right  in  him  seemed  sanctified." 

Subsequent  to  graduation  from  college  Mr.  Burgess  entered  his  father's  office  and 
completed  the  full  course  of  a  student  at  law,  but  never  applied  for  admission  to  the  bar. 
The  higher  service  of  his  Master  claimed  all  his  time  and  energies.  From  1829  to  1831 
he  discharged  the  duties  of  a  tutor  in  the  college,  and  at  the  same  time  pursued  his  theo- 
logical studies  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Crocker,  Rector  of  St.  John's  Church, 
in  Providence.  Yet  his  decision  was  not  made  without  much  self-sacrifice.  His  tastes  and 
aptitudes  for  the  law  were  very  strong,  and  it  cost  him  quite  a  struggle  to  relinquish  it  for 
the  ministry :  but  in  that  struggle  duty  was  victorious ;  and  never  for  a  moment  did  he 
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regret  the  choice,  or  falter  in  the  course  he  had  begun.  Different  studies  now  engrossed  his 
time.  Mosheim,  Milner,  Jahn,  Neander,  and  other  authors  of  acknowledged  merit ;  Shuck- 
ford,  Prideaux,  and  other  writers,  who  exhibit  the  connection  between  secular  and  sacred 
history,  especially  interested  him.  All  were  laid  under  contribution  "  to  the  main  purpose 
of  his  life — the  better  understanding  and  elucidation  of  that  Book  which  presents  the 
oldest  history,  and  contains  truth  unto  salvation."  "  He  thus  gained  an  entire  satisfaction 
with  the  institutions  of  the  Church,  with  her  doctrines,  with  her  Apostolic  ministry  and 
her  Liturgy — all  which  are  of  history,  and  are  to  endure." 

In  April,  1831,  Mr.  Burgess  went  abroad,  and  spent  two  years  in  attending  lectures  in 
the  Universities  of  Gottingen,  Bonn,  and  Berlin,  and  one  year  in  travelling  over  other 
portions  of  Europe.  His  regular  journals  exhibit  his  keenness  of  observation,  his  power  of 
piercing  through  the  surface  to  the  spirit  of  things,  his  habits  of  life,  and  his  devout  spirit. 
Then,  and  all  through  life,  his  devotional  habits  were  remarkable.  "  Prayer  was  with  him 
eminently  more  than  the  fulfilment  of  a  duty  :  it  was  a  delight  and  a  constant  source  of 
comfort  and  strength."  The  public  fasts  established  by  the  Church  were  openly  and  thor- 
oughly observed  by  him.  He  was  a  faithful  and  devout  reader  and  student  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, and  would  neither  listen  to  a  story  which  connected  a  ludicrous  association  with  a 
passage  of  Scripture,  nor  repeat  it.  Whatever  propriety  dictated  in  connection  with  Divine 
worship  was  invariably  well  and  reverently  done. 

Returning  home  from  Europe,  where  he  had  expended  so  much  time  and  labor  in 
preparation  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  in  April,  1834,  Mr.  Burgess  received  Deacon's 
orders  in  Grace  Church,  Providence,  on  the  10th  of  June,  at  the  hands  of  Bishop  Griswold. 
On  the  following  Sunday,  June  15,  he  preached  his  first  sermon,  in  the  same  church,  from 
Romans  vi.  23:  "The  wages  of  sin  is  death."  Its  matter,  spirit,  and  style  were  equally 
excellent  and  commendable.  Soon  after  his  ordination  he  received  an  invitation  to  take 
charge  of  St.  James'  Church,  New  London,  Connecticut,  but  before  giving  an  answer 
went  to  Hartford  to  consult  Bishop  Brownell.  The  latter  did  not  advise  acceptance,  but 
proposed  to  him  to  become  his  assistant  in  Christ  Church  for  two  months.  Friends  were 
strongly  in  favor  of  New  London,  but  the  Bishop's  proposal  was  accepted,  and,  as  the 
sequel  proved,  most  wisely.  Before  the  two  months  had  expired,  the  parish,  with  perfect 
unanimity,  invited  him  to  become  their  rector,  and  requested  Bishop  Brownell  to  admit 
him  to  Priest's  Orders.  This  was  done  on  the  2d  of  November,  1834 ;  and,  at  the  prelate's 
request,  Mr.  Burgess  preached  his  own  institution  sermon  from  the  text  i  Thess.  ii.  19,  20: 
"For  what  is  our  hope,  or  joy,  or  crown  of  rejoicing?"  etc.  His  own  subsequent  labors 
constituted  an  expressive  living  sermon  upon  his  text.  During  almost  the  whole  period  of 
his  residence  at  Hartford  he  found  a  home,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  in  the  family  of  Mr. 
Nathan  Morgan,  for  whom,  and  also  for  whose  wife,  he  cherished  an  essentially  filial  affec- 
tion.   On  the  3d  of  September  of  this  year  he  delivered  a  poem  at  the  anniversary  celebra- 
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tion  of  the  Rhode  Island  Alpha  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  on  "The  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul."  In  his  parish  work  he  was  happy  and  contented.  Sermons  on 
special  subjects  were  occasionally  given  to  the  public  in  print,  but  without  any  of  the  usual 
devices  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  general  reader.  So  successful  were  his  labors,  that  it 
became  necessary  to  organize  a  second  parish  in  Hartford,  and  to  build  a  second  church. 
All  this  was  done  without  the  slightest  disturbance  to  mutual  harmony  and  affection. 

The  eminently  serviceable  abilities  of  the  truly  evangelical  rector  strongly  recom- 
mended him  to  the  unsought  honors  of  official  position.  In  1836  he  was  elected  Secretary 
of  the  Church  Scholarship  Society ;  next.  Secretary  of  the  Convention,  and  constantly  a 
member  of  the  various  committees  appointed  at  the  annual  conventions.  In  1836  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Standing  Committee,  an  office  which  he  retained  until  he  left 
Connecticut — except  in  1846,  when  he  declined  a  re-election.  He  was  emphatically  one  of 
the  working  clergy.  In  1841  and  1847  '^^  was  elected  a  deputy  to  General  Convention, 
but  not  in  1844,  in  which  year  he  received  a  large  minority  vote.  In  1846  he  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Union  College,  Schenectady ;  and  in  the  same  year, 
Brown  University — his  Alma  Mater — honored  itself  by  conferring  the  same  distinction 
upon  him. 

During  all  these  years  the  pen  of  Mr.  Burgess  had  been  busily  employed.  He  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  various  periodicals  of  the  Church,  and  in  1844  published 
anonymously  a  poem  called  "  The  Strife  of  Brothers,"  the  result  of  long  hours  spent  with 
the  Rev.  (now  Bishop)  Arthur  Cleveland  Coxe,  then  Rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  Hart- 
ford, in  "discussions  and  inquiries  suggested  by  their  common  duties  and  pursuits."  In 
1847  appeared  his  "  Pages  of  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  England,"  and  also  a  poem  on 
"The  Poets  of  Religion." 

Dr.  Burgess  was  a  clergyman  whose  talents  were  equalled  by  his  modesty.  The 
invitations  he  received  to  other  fields  of  labor  were  never  made  public.  He  gloried  only 
in  the  Lord.  Content  with  his  allotment,  he  cultivated  that  portion  of  the  Lord's  vine- 
yard with  assiduous  zeal  and  remarkable  success.  But  in  1847  it  began  to  be  apparent  that 
the  area  of  his  toils  would  be  providentially  widened.  Letters  came  to  him  from  the 
clergy  of  Maine,  asking  whether  he  would  accept  the  Episcopate  of  that  Diocese.  The 
question  was  made  the  subject  of  constant  and  prayerful  deliberation.  As  the  time  for 
decision  drew  near,  he  set  aside  seasons  for  fasting  as  well  as  prayer.  Every  reason  for  and 
against  his  acceptance  of  the  office  of  Bishop  was  faithfully  weighed.  At  last  he  decided 
to  accept  the  office,  if  elected.  A  Special  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  Maine  met  at  St. 
Stephen's  Church,  Portland,  October  4,  1847,  and  Dr.  Burgess  was  unanimously  elected 
Bishop.  At  the  close  of  the  General  Convention,  October  31  of  the  same  year,  he  was 
ordained  and  consecrated  in  Christ  Church,  Hartford,  by  Bishop  Chase  of  Illinois,  at 
that  time  the  Presiding  Bishop. 
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On  Friday,  November  5,  the  newly-consecrated  Bishop  left  Hartford,  arriving  in 
Gardiner,  Maine,  on  Saturday  evening,  and  on  Sunday,  the  7th,  ofificiated  for  the  first  time 
as  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Gardiner.  His  old  church  had  parted  w^ith  him  as  with  a 
priceless  treasure,  but  had  done  so  unselfishly,  to  enrich  the  poorer  church  in  Maine.  He 
was  now  not  only  a  pastor,  but  also  a  pastor  of  pastors.  The  care  of  all  the  churches 
in  the  diocese  devolved  upon  him,  in  large  measure.  That  in  Gardiner  claimed  chiefest 
and  closest  attention,  but  the  others  were  also  part  of  his  charge.  On  Thursday,  Novem- 
ber 25,  he  administered  in  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Portland,  for  the  first  time,  the  holy 
rite  of  Confirmation,  and  said,  "  In  the  act  itself,  the  laying-on  of  hands,  my  soul  was 
much  moved."  The  physical  trials  and  fatigues  endured  in  the  discharge  of  his  episcopal 
duties  were  extremely  exhausting,  and  yet  he  never  talked  of  them  except  in  an  incidental 
manner.  "  He  might  have  told  of  a  long  ride  of  eighty  miles  on  the  outside  of  a  crowded 
stage,  with  the  mercury  very  far  below  zero,  and  of  a  night  ride  over  a  lonely  road,  where, 
in  twenty-three  miles,  only  one  house  was  seen,  through  a  region  where  wolves  were 
making  themselves  known,  and  where  a  bear  came  out  of  the  woods  and  watched  the 
carriage  as  it  passed ;  of  driving  himself  on  the  coldest  day  of  a  cold  winter,  with  the 
mercury  40°  below  zero,  six  miles  to  keep  an  engagement,  and,  finding  that  he  was  not 
expected  and  his  journey  useless ;  returning  immediately  to  attend  a  funeral  in  his  own 
parish ;"  and  of  many  other  similar  experiences.  Amid  all  these  demands  he  found  time  to 
write  a  book  on  death,  which  was  completed  and  published  in  1850,  under  the  name  of 
the  "Last  Enemy."  In  the  establishment  of  new  parishes,  in  the  supply  of  needed 
ministers,  in  providing  for  the  great  moral  and  social  necessities  of  the  day,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  collection  of  hymns  for  general  churchly  use,  in  measures  for  clerical  education, 
in  his  own  labors  as  a  parish  priest,  in  the  direction  of  missionary  enterprises,  in  his 
relations  to  young  men  and  to  candidates  for  orders,  and  as  pastor  of  pastors,  his  entire 
course  was  characterized  by  comprehensive  knowledge,  wisdom,  kindliness,  zeal,  and 
efficiency.  Grave  and  dignified  as  became  his  position,  he  was  a  very  manly  man.  "There 
was  in  his  nature  a  vein  of  delicate  humor,  which,  when  he  saw  fit  to  indulge  it,  rendered 
his  society  extremely  agreeable."  "  But  the  great  staple  of  his  conversation,  when  he  was 
with  his  clergy,  was  of  themes  that  had  a  bearing  less  on  entertainment  than  on  self- 
improvement.  He  delighted  in  exchanging  views  with  them  on  matters  of  general 
literature,  on  questions  of  theology,  on  points  of  Christian  experience,  on  important  matters 
in  the  Church,  and  on  such  secular  affairs  as  might  appear  to  have  a  bearing  on  the  higher 
interests  of  humanity."  "With  his  enormous  reading,  added  to  his  great  capacity  for 
thought,  his  utterances  abounded  both  in  suggestiveness  and  in  wealth  of  illustration. 
Intercourse  with  such  a  Bishop  could  but  tend  to  produce  a  studious  and  thoughtful  body 
of  clergy."    Forbearing  and  indulgent,  he  was  ever  pure,  merciful,  and  tender  in  the 
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administration  of  his  high  office,  and  admirably  embodied  the  highest  conceptiohs  of  the 
Christian  pastor  expressed  by  the  best  English  poets. 

Bishop  Burgess  was  a  Protestant  Episcopalian  from  sober  conviction,  induced  by  long 
historical  research,  and  because  all  things  belonging  to  the  Church  were  wholly  suited 
to  him.  In  his  charge  to  the  clergy  in  1850  he  said:  "The  excellency  of  our  Church 
consists  in  this,  not  that  it  stands  apart  as  a  sect,  claiming  to  be  purer  than  all  others,  but 
that  it  is  in  fact  the  successor  of  that  Church  which  once  included  all  Christians  of  our 
language  and  lineage.  Having  never  abandoned  that  position,  it  is  still  the  parent,  the 
basis,  the  bulwark,  of  all  their  religion,  and  unites  them,  through  a  faith  transmitted  from 
the  beginning,  and  through  sacraments  in  an  equally  long  succession,  to  the  original 
fellowship  of  the  Apostles."  The  historical  proof  of  all  the  statements  contained  in  this 
extract  was  as  clear  to  his  mind  as  those  that  sustain  the  canon  of  Scripture,  or  indeed  of 
any  event  whatever.  He  was  thoroughly  orthodox,  and  disapproved  of  any  departure, 
however  slight,  from  the  "cruciform  structure  of  the  temple  of  doctrine,  the  reflection  of 
its  triune  glory,  and  the  one  atoning  Sacrifice." 

In  the  Historical  Society  of  the  State  of  Maine  he  manifested  genuine  and  abiding 
interest,  and  greatly  enriched  its  literature  by  his  contributions.  He  was  proud  of  the 
fact  that  the  first  English  colony  established  on  the  shores  of  New  England  was  warmly 
Episcopalian  ;  that  the  first  English  clergyman  who  ever  officiated  in  New  England  was 
an  Episcopalian  ;  and  that  the  first  church  erected — that  within  the  original  Fort  St.  George 
— was  an  Episcopal  church.  The  colony  was  that  of  Popham,  in  the  aboriginal  province 
of  Sabine,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec.  It  was  founded  August  29,  1606,  under  a 
charter  from  James  I.,  dated  April  10  of  the  same  year.  The  Episcopal  chaplain  of  the 
colony  was  Richard  Seymour,  who  was  probably  connected  with  the  house  of  Seymour,  the 
second  among  the  English  nobility  In  1859  Bishop  Burgess  was  elected  Vice-President 
of  the  -Maine  Historical  Society,  and  ably  presided  at  several  of  its  meetings.  In 
February,  1863,  he  was  elected  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society. 

As  a  member  of  the  Upper  House  of  the  great  legislative  council  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  Bishop  Burgess  possessed  great  influence  and  efficiency.  The 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Lee,  Bishop  of  Delaware,  said,  "His  extensive  and  well-digested 
learning,  his  sound  and  excellent  judgment  ;  his  broad,  comprehensive  treatment 
of  a  subject ;  his  well-chosen  language ;  his  calm  and  dispassionate  manner — were 
admirably  adapted  to  the  House  of  Bishops."  "  In  regard  to  other  meetings  of  the 
Bishops  of  the  Church  in  their  judicial  capacity,  it  need  only  be  said,  that  no  one  evinced 
greater  solicitude  for  maintaining  unsullied  the  purity  of  the  Church,  and  the  high  character 
of  its  chief  ministers."  In  1850  he  favored  the  wish  of  the  laity  "to  secure  the  right  of 
a  parish  to  obtain  the  services  of  any  clergyman  of  the  Church,  in  regular  standing,  whom 
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the  parish  might  see  fit  to  invite."  In  1856  he  supported  the  report  of  a  commission 
"  touching  the  need  of  greater  flexibility  and  liberty  in  public  worship ;  of  better  adaptation 
of  "the  Protestant  Episcopal  "services  to  varying  circumstances,  and  the  importance  of 
taking  measures  to  draw  more  closely  together  Protestant  Christians  agreeing  in  great 
fundamental  doctrines ;"  and  was  named  as  one  of  the  permanent  Commission  on  Church 
Unity.  He  was  a  practical  conservative,  who  always  held  fast  to  that  which  was  good, 
and  yet  wisely  essayed  better  things  that  were  manifestly  capable  of  improvement.  In 
1862  he  was  an  unflinching  supporter  of  his  country's  cause.  In  1865  his  uncompromising 
loyalty  was  as  strikingly  and  discreetly  apparent.  The  "  Statement  of  Seven  Bishops," 
relative  to  the  solemn  thanksgiving  for  the  restoration  of  National  peace  and  unity,  was 
drawn  up  by  him,  and  was  his  last  utterance  in  the  body  he  had  adorned  for  so  many  years, 
and  of  which  he  was  then  unconsciously  taking  his  final  leave. 

When  Bishop  Burgess  assumed  the  charge  of  the  Diocese  of  Maine  there  were  only 
seven  parishes  in  the  State.  At  the  time  of  his  decease  the  numbers  of  the  clergy  and 
parishes  had  almost  trebled.  His  Apostolic  spirit  and  saintliness  had  won  high  considera- 
tion for  the  Church,  and  prepared  the  way  for  future  growth  and  prosperity.  "As  a 
preacher,"  the  Rev.  Asa  Dalton,  Rector  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Portland,  writes,  "  Bishop 
Burgess  surpassed,  we  think,  almost  every  member  of  the  House  of  Bishops,  and  was  not 
inferior  to  the  best  of  the  English  Bishops."  "The  uniform  excellence  of  his  ordinary 
parochial  sermons  is  attested  by  those  most  competent  to  pronounce  upon  them — the 
parishioners  of  Christ  Church,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  of  Christ  Church,  Gardiner.  .  .  . 
A  faithful  steward  of  the  Divine  Mysteries,  he  brought  forth  from  the  treasury  of  the 
Gospel  '  things  new  and  old ; '  his  sermons  embracing  an  unusually  wide  range  of  subjects. 
A  wise  master-builder,  he  wrought  on  God's  foundation,  and  no  other."  His  diocesan 
and  occasional  sermons  were  exquisitely  appropriate  to  the  time  and  object.  Into  con- 
troversy he  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  drawn,  but  did  not  hesitate,  when  necessary,  to 
attack  error.  As  an  instructor,  he  was  erudite,  precise,  forcible,  patient,  and  kind.  The 
effect  of  his  instructions  was  to  assimilate  the  little  cluster  of  students  who  were  brought 
into  daily  contact  with  him,  at  least  in  some  degree,  in  purpose  and  character  to  himself. 
"  No  higher  result  of  teaching  can  be  suggested,  no  richer  reward  for  such  an  instructor 
proposed,  than  that  those  whom  he  taught  should  be  incited  and  aided  to  follow  him  as  he 
followed  Christ."  "  His  Churchmanship  was  of  the  broadest  character.  He  refused  to  be 
classed  with  any  party  in  the  Church,  and  very  rarely  used  the  words  High  and  Low  as 
applied  to  his  brethren ;  never  except  in  familiar  conversation." 

As  a  poet,  Bishop  Burgess  has  valid  claims  to  lasting  remembrance.  In  1840,  when 
a  rector  at  Harvard,  he  wrote  and  published  "  The  Book  of  Psalms,  translated  into  English 
Verse."  This,  and  "The  Metrical  Psalter,"  published  twenty  years  later,  "through  all  the 
changes  incidental  upon  versification,  hold  fast  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  have  the 
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faith  and  fire  of  the  Psalmist.  They  have  been  held,  especially  the  '  Metrical  Psalter,'  by 
the  most  searching  of  the  critics  of  our  land  and  of  England,  to  be  among  the  very  best  of 
all  the  poetical  versions  of  the  Psalms  ever  published."  The  list  of  his  prose  and  poetical 
compositions  contains  the  titles  of  no  less  than  forty  distinct  works.  "  Instructed  in  the 
way  of  the  Lord,  and  being  fervent  in  the  spirit,  he  spake  and  taught  diligently  the  things 
of  the  Lord"  (Acts  xviii.  25).  His  rich  attainments  in  theological  learning  were  recog- 
nized, not  only  by  Union  College  and  by  Brown  University,  but  also  by  the  Bishop's 
College,  see  of  Quebec,  which  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

Any  memoir  of  Bishop  Burgess  would  be  markedly  incomplete  which  failed  to  men- 
tion the  part  he  painfully  took  in  the  presentment  of  Bishop  Doane  of  New  Jersey,  under 
the  Canon.  The  reports  in  circulation  against  this  clergyman  made  it  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain their  truth  or  falsehood,  and  thus  to  protect  the  welfare  and  reputation  of  the  Church. 
In  the  whole  conduct  of  this  grievous  matter  nothing  could  exceed  the  firmness,  the  wisdom, 
and  the  gentleness  by  which  Bishop  Burgess  was  distinguished.  The  acknowledgment  of 
various  indiscretions  made  by  the  Bishop  of  New  Jersey  satisfied  the  pressing  requirements 
of  the  case,  and  warranted  the  order  that  "further  proceedings  be  discontinued,  and  the 
respondent  be  discharged  without  day." 

Charitable,  generous,  and  just ;  an  excellent  business  man,  and  exact  in  all  his  habits ; 
abstemious  in  diet,  chivalrously  respectful  to  women,  afraid  of  no  honorable  work,  and 
doing  with  all  his  might  whatever  his  hand  found  to  do — his  constant  laboriousness  was  due 
to  his  iron  will  rather  than  to  an  iron  constitution.  Though  rarely  confined  by  sickness,  he 
was  not  a  person  of  very  robust  constitution.  For  many  years  his  illnesses  were  of  a  ner- 
vous character.  He  was  greatly  troubled  by  a  rush  of  blood  to  the  head,  particularly  while 
preaching,  and  was  led  to  dwell  much  upon  the  thought  of  sudden  death.  In  March,  1865, 
a  proposition  came  to  him  from  Bishop  Lee  of  Delaware  to  visit  the  missionary  stations 
in  the  island  of  Hayti.  That  he  did  not  accede  to  the  proposal  was  owing,  not  to  any  dis- 
inclination, but  to  his  conviction  that  he  could  not  then  perform  the  necessary  duties. 
Immediately  after  the  convention,  which  met  in  Portland  in  July,  1865,  and  at  which  he 
delivered  a  charge,  reading  it  with  his  own  voice,  instead  of  returning  home,  he  went  to 
the  White  Mountains,  where  he  spent  three  weeks.  He  afterward  made  visits  to  Bristol, 
Newport,  and  Nantucket.  On  the  ist  of  October  he  attended  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Convention  at  Philadelphia.  Subsequently  he  resolved  to  proceed  to  Hayti,  and  on 
December  27th  sailed  in  the  Morro  Castle  for  Havana.  Thence  he  sailed  to  St.  Thomas, 
and  afterward  made  a  delightful  visit  of  three  weeks  to  an  English  friend  in  Barbadoes. 
While  there,  his  voice  failed  so  much  that  he  could  speak  only  in  a  whisper.  After  a 
pleasant  voyage  he  reached  Cape  Haytien,  and  thence  took  passage  in  a  Haytian  war- 
steamer  to  Port-au-Prince,  where  he  was  received  with  cordial  hospitality,  and  found  a  true 
home  in  the  house  of  Vice-Consul  Conard.    For  five  weeks  he  enjoyed  the  delicious  cli- 
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mate,  and  in  that  time  probably  overtaxed  his  failing  strength  by  holding  two  confirma- 
tions, ordaining  two  persons,  baptizing  several  children,  and  preaching.  His  last  sermon 
was  from  Genesis  xxviii.  20-22,  and  was  delivered  on  the  15th  of  April,  1866,  only  eight 
days  before  his  death.  On  the  2 2d,  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Burgess  took  passage  in  the  brig 
Jane  for  Miragoane,  intending  there  to  transfer  themselves  to  the  barque  Robert 
Murray,  Jr.,  and  then  to  sail  in  her  to  New  York.  But  it  was  not  thus  ordered  of  the 
Lord.  At  II  A.M.  of  April  23d  he  died  on  board  the  Jane.  "A  few  quick  sobs,  and  he 
was  at  rest."  His  earthly  remains  were  brought  in  the  barque  to  New  York,  and  thence 
forwarded  to  Gardiner,  Maine.  The  funeral  services  on  May  30,  1866,  were  attended  by 
a  large  number  of  clergy  and  a  crowd  of  citizens.  Bishop  Clark  of  Rhode  Island  deliv- 
ered the  address,  and  did  simple  justice  to  his  memory.  The  entire  Church  mourned 
his  loss,  and  rejoiced  in  his  victory. 

Bishop  Burgess  was  married  on  the  26th  of  October,  1846,  to  Sophia,  daughter  of 
Leonard  Kip,  Esq.,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut. 


AMBARD,  ALLEN,  was  born  in  Augusta,  Maine,  July  22,  1796.  His 
father,  Barnabas,  came  from  Boston  to  Augusta,  then  Hallowell,  in  1794; 
was  a  man  of  more  than  average  abilities,  and  filled  several  offices  of  public 
trust  acceptably.  His  mother,  Dorothy  Ballard,  was  a  woman  of  vigorous 
mind,  remarkable  for  her  strong  common-sense  and  domestic  worth.  But 
to  his  maternal  grandmother  may  be  distinctly  traced  those  characteristics  which  made 
memorable  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

Hannah.  Moore  Ballard  was  a  philanthropist  in  deeds,  and  not  in  words  :  a  heroine  of 
self-sacrifice,  and  tireless,  courageous  efifort  for  the  good  of  others.    No  terrors  of  day  or 
•  night,  no  obstacles  of  distance  or  rigors  of  climate,  hindered  her  in  her  errands  of  mercy  to 
her  fellow-men. 

Her  grandson  Allen  was  the  eldest  of  eleven  children.  His  education  was  mostly  at 
his  good  mother's  knee,  with  a  little  of  the  common-schools.  He  worked  at  the  trade  of 
a  carpenter  until  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age ;  then,  impelled  by  the  necessity  of  doing 
greater  things,  he  went  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  distant  city  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
Without  capital,  patron,  or  adviser,  he  undertook  the  journey  in  a  coasting-vessel  in  the 
winter  of  18 15.  The  surprising  habits  of  method  and  exactness  which  characterized  his 
whole  life,  and  made  an  integral  part  of  his  advancement  and  prosperity,  are  shown  in  the 
fact  that  an  expense-book,  recording  his  outfit  for  this  trip,  is  extant  as  for  every  after  year 
of  his  life.    His  countenance,  says  an  old  Carolinian,  was  a  sufficient  introduction,  for  it 
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was  open,  honest,  and  handsome ;  his  bearing  manly  and  courteous.  He  entered  a  mer- 
cantile house  as  clerk.  His  New  England  smartness  was  soon  recognized  ;  his  punctuality 
and  diligence  were  exotic  virtues  in  that  land  of  comparative  indolence.  He  was  rapidly 
promoted  to  posts  of  responsibility.  He  acted  as  supercargo  to  the  West  Indies  when 
the  seas  were  infested  with  pirates,  and  courage  and  honesty  were  in  demand. 

At  this  time  his  character  for  truth  and  manly  honor  was  established,  and  to  his  death 
"  his  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond."  He  remained  ten  years.  A  part  of  each  summer  he 
spent  with  his  parents,  bringing  many  comforts  and  luxuries  to  the  New  England  home. 
He  bought  a  farm  for  his  father  and  mother,  and  in  addition  to  this,  was  able  to  return 
with  twelve  thousand  dollars  as  the  result  of  his  enterprise.  He  was  strongly  urged  to  in- 
vest that  sum  (no  mean  one  in  those  days)  in  property  in  Canal  Street,  New  York.  Had 
he  done  so,  he  would  doubtless  have  come  down  to  this  time  as  one  of  the  colossal  men  of 
the  country.  Such  versatility  of  business  talent,  keenness  of  insight,  sound  judgment,  and 
integrity,  qualities  for  which  he  is  justly  celebrated,  could  not  have  been  unproductive  of 
great  results,  in  the  youth  of  such  a  country  as  ours,  in  a  great  city.  But  underneath  all 
these  strong  qualities  there  was  a  singular  tenderness  of  heart  and  love  of  home  which  de- 
cided him  to  locate  in  his  native  town. 

He  married  the  following  year,  1825,  Sibyl  Angler  Farnham,  who  for  a  few  months 
had  taught  the  Cony  Female  Academy.  Miss  Farnham  was  the  daughter  of  William  Farn- 
ham, an  old-school  gentleman  of  Newburyport,  Massachusetts.  His  father,  Daniel  Farn- 
ham, was  for  many  years  Judge  of  Probate  in  Essex  County. 

Miss  Farnham  had  received  the  best  educational  advantages  of  Boston.  Her  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  Emerson  of  Concord,  who  lost  his  life  while  chap- 
lain in  the  Revolutionary  Army.  Her  associations  were  with  the  literati  of  that  time,  and 
her  youth  spent  largely  at  the  "  Old  Manse." 

They  were  married  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Boston,  by  the  Venerable  Bishop  Griswold : 
her  cousin  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  being  the  first  groomsman.  They  drove  to  their  new 
home  in  a  chaise,  drawn  by  a  fine  blooded  horse  that  Mr.  Lambard  had  brought  from 
Charleston,  known  for  many  years  in  the  town  as  "Old  Peter."  Here  Mr.  Lambard  em- 
barked in  several  branches  of  business,  the  first  being  a  distillery.  This  he  relinquished  at 
a  time  when  he  said  "  he  was  making  money  as  fast  as  he  ever  wished  to  make  it,"  deem- 
ing the  business  unworthy,  and  one  he  did  not  wish  to  transmit  to  his  children.  This 
showed  one  strong  trait  of  his  character,  the  predominance  of  the  sense  of  right  over  the 
love  ol  gain — a  love  which  he  possessed  as  little  as  any  man  could.  He  converted  the 
same  buildings  into  an  iron  foundry,  having  to  learn  a  business  entirely  new,  in  which 
he  was,  however,  successful;  as  the  "Augusta  Iron  Foundry"  became  a  well-known  and 
valuable  institution,  giving  employment  to  some  of  its  operatives  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

As  early  as  1832  Mr.  Lambard,  at  the  instance  of  his  wife  (who  was  possessed  of 
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much  of  the  same  energy  of  character  as  her  husband,  combined  with  an  ardent,  poetic,  and 
rehgious  temperament),  projected  the  establishment  of  an  Episcopal  church.  The  first 
clergyman  lived  three  months  at  his  house,  receiving  from  the  ladies  interested  a  suit  of 
clothes,  and  fifty  dollars  for  his  ministrations.  This  was  the  late  Rev.  James  Cooke  Rich- 
mond, a  man  renowned  for  his  genius  and  its  eccentricities.  He  organized  and  named  the 
society  afterward  formally  incorporated  as  the  parish  of  St.  Marks. 

During  these  years  Mr.  Lambard  was  ever  on  the  alert  to  push  forward  the  interests 
of  his  native  town.  He  was  most  solicitous  from  the  outset  to  have  good  public  schools 
established,  and  to  this  object  he  gave  liberally  of  his  time  and  means.  In  1835  he  was 
treasurer  of  the  "Augusta  High  School."  Early  in  his  career  he  commanded  the  respect 
of  Mr.  Reuel  Williams,  who  soon  honored  him  with  his  confidence,  afterward  with  his 
partnership,  and  to  his  death  with  his  friendship. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  board  of  directors  of  the  "  Kennebec  Dam  Company,"  and 
during  all  the  vicissitudes  of  that  enterprise,  while  many  invested  more  capital,  few  contrib- 
uted as  much  labor  and  pains  as  Allen  Lambard.  He  superintended  the  erection  of  the 
first  cotton-mill,  and  furthered  its  completion  with  the  never-say-die  go-aheadativeness 
which  was  his  predominant  characteristic. 

But  much  of  the  capital  of  the  town  had  been  lost  in  its  fierce  fight  with  the  river,  and 
business  became  consequently  depressed.  California  was  then  drawing  the  attention  of 
the  world.  Mr.  Lambard  detested  speculation,  and  had  no  faith  in  anything  so  uncertain 
as  mining.  But  his  quick  insight  perceived  in  that  country  great  possibilities  for  all  sorts 
of  industry.  ■ 

With  his  indomitable  energy,  although  fifty-five  years  of  age,  he  decided  to  go  there, 
and  shipped  "around  the  Horn"  in  advance  wooden  buildings  for  an  iron-foundry  and 
machine-shop,  with  all  necessary  tools  and  appliances,  a  saw-mill,  and  a  flour-mill. 

He  crossed  the  Isthmus  when  the  trip  was  extremely  fatiguing  and  somewhat  hazard- 
ous. No  Panama  Railroad  at  that  time  to  furnish  a  luxurious  ride,  but  instead  a  wet  pas- 
sage up  the  Chagres  River  in  a  canoe,  and  a  rough  ride  over  the  mountains  on  a  mule.  He 
planted  his  foundry  in  Sacramento,  selecting,  with  his  wonted  keenness  of  foresight,  the 
only  spot  spared  by  the  great  fire  of  1852,  and  left  dry  by  the  floods  of  subsequent  years. 

Success  attended  all  his  California  operations,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  he  was 
able  to  return  with  an  ample  fortune.  He  went  again  to  California  in  1859,  but  for  a  few 
months  only,  and  left  a  prosperous  business  in  the  hands  of  his  son  Orville  Dewey.  After 
this  he  could  never  be  tempted  from  home.  "  No  place  like  it,"  he  would  often  say  ;  and 
he  has  been  known  to  utter  the  rare  exclamation,  "  I  have  everything  I  desire  in  the  world." 

He  found  his  occupation  and  amusement  in  his  latter  years  in  the  scientific  cultivation 
of  his  farm.  He  was  at  heart  a  farmer,  and  his  only  remembered  boast  is  of  the  fields  he 
had  cleared  that  were  waving  in  the  harvest. 
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Politically  he  was  an  old-time  Whig,  but  he  never  held  or  desired  office.  Religiously 
he  was  an  Episcopalian,  but  he  was  as  modest  in  his  estimate  of  his  own  goodness  as  he 
was  self-confident  in  worldly  matters.  His  Christianity  was  one  of  deeds,  not  words.  A 
fellow-townsman  says  Mr.  Lambard  was  a  positive  man,  with  decided  convictions,  and  pos- 
sessed of  the  courage  to  express  and  to  act  up  to  them. 

The  arts  of  the  flatterer  and  the  dissembler  were  equally  unknown  to  him.  Proud  and 
imperious  by  nature,  he  was  intolerant  of  sycophancy  and  cant.  Truthful  and  straight- 
forward himself,  he  detested  falsehood  and  chicanery.  Enterprising  and  energetic,  he 
looked  with  contempt  upon  incompetency  and  stupidity.  A  tireless  worker,  he  had  no 
patience  with  idleness  or  laziness.  He  was  ever  ready  to  help  those  who  tried  to  help 
themselves,  and  to  those  who  were  physically  unable  to  do  so,  his  benefactions  were  free 
and  unstinted. 

In  i860  he  purchased  and  repaired  the  fine  property  known  as  the  Dr.  Snell  residence, 
and  gave  it  to  the  custody  of  St.  Mark's  Church  for  a  Home  for  Aged  Women,  always 
bearing  in  mind  its  needs  and  providing  for  its  welfare. 

His  wife  had  long  desired  to  have  a  church  school  for  the  education  of  the  girls  of 
Maine,  and  had  formed  the  nucleus  of  such  an  institution  as  early  as  i860.  This  eventu- 
ally developed  into  the  purchase  of  the  Redington  estate,  and  the  organization  of  "  St. 
Catherine's  Hall,"  a  diocesan  school  of  great  excellence  and  usefulness.  Mr.  Lambard  was 
its  most  liberal  friend  and  patron,  giving  to  it  much  patient  care  and  supervision. 

Just  and  generous,  never  keeping  a  laborer  out  of  his  hire  (a  rule  that  he  was  wont 
both  to  practise  and  to  preach),  might  sum  up  the  principles  of  his  daily  life.  In  this  con- 
nection we  cannot  forego  quoting  from  the  graceful  tribute  of  a  friend  at  the  time  of  his 
death  : 

"His  public  benefactions,  valuable  as  they  were,  and  in  the  aggregate  constituting  a  large  amount, 
do  not  indicate  his  chief  claim  to  the  respect  and  reverence  of  the  people.  The  silent,  private,  and  unos- 
tentatious disposition  of  gifts  and  alms  to  the  poor  and  suffering  mark  a  character  gifted  in  more  than 
ordinary  degree  with  generosity  and  kindness.  A  long  line  of  widows  who  have  found  their  fuel  replen- 
ished, and  their  stores  supplied  by  an  unknown  hand,  rise  up  to  bless  his  memory,  and  hosts  of  young 
men  hail  him  as  their  generous  assistant  in  time  of  need." 

No  great  monuments  did  he  leave  behind  him — then  why  write  the  simple  history  ? 
Is  it  to  point  the  moral  to  the  rising  generation  of  boys,  and  to  teach  it  what  may  be  done 
by  self-reliant  effort,  tireless  industry,  and,  above  all,  unquestioned  honesty  without  patron- 
age ? — for  Mr.  Lambard  used  to  say  "  no  man  ever  gave  him  a  dollar." 

He  died  as  he  said  he  would  have  wished  to  die  had  he  ordered  the  time  and  circum- 
stance— with  wife  and  children,  brother  and  sisters,  about  him,  in  the  communion  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  as  he  hoped  in  perfect  charity  with  the  world,  September  5,  1877,  in 
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the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age.  His  widow  survives  him.  Eight  children  were  born  to 
them — five  sons  and  three  daughters.  Of  the  sons,  Emerson  Jarvis,  John  Hay,  and  Frank 
Richmond  died  in  childhood.  Charles  A.,  after  an  eventful  and  successful  career  passed  in 
the  business  circles  of  Boston  and  New  York,  conspicuous  among  the  projectors  of  West- 
ern and  Overland  railroads,  died  in  1873,  at  the  age  of  forty-six.  Orville  Dewey  is  the  sur- 
viving son.  The  daughters  are  all  living :  Julia  Elizabeth,  married  to  Ralph  C.  Johnson 
of  Belfast ;  Charlotte  Louisa,  widow  of  the  Right  Rev.  Wm.  E.  Armitage,  Bishop  of  Wis- 
consin;  Sibyl  Augusta,  married  to  the  Hon.  H.  P.  Baldwin  of  Detroit,  Michigan. 


ONGFELLOW,  STEPHEN,  Lawyer,  of  Portland,  Maine.  Born  in  Gor- 
ham,  Maine,  on  the  23d  of  March,  1776.  William  Longfellow,  first  of  the 
name  who  emigrated  from  England  to  America,  settled  in  Byefield  Parish, 
in  the  old  town  of  Newbury.  He  there  married  Annie  Sewall,  daughter  of 
Henry  and  Jane  (Dummer)  Sewall,  in  1678.  After  the  death  of  William 
Longfellow  she  married  Henry  Short.  Savage,  in  his  Genealogical  Dictionary,  with  out- 
rageous addiction  to  punning,  remarks  that  she  "  had  both  Longfellow  and  Short."  Her 
son  by  her  first  husband  was  named  Stephen,  after  Stephen  Dummer,  her  father.  His 
son  Stephen  Longfellow,  second,  the  first  immigrant  to  Maine,  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1742,  and  settled  in  Portland,  then  called  Falmouth,  as  Master  of  the  Grammar 
School,  in  1745.  He  was  an  influential  citizen,  active  in  town  and  county  affairs,  and  the 
occupant  of  many  offices  of  trust  and  honor.  For  fifteen  years  he  was  Master  of  the 
Grammar  School,  Parish  Clerk  for  twenty-three  years,  Town  Clerk  for  twenty-two  years, 
and  fifteen  years  Register  of  Probate  and  Clerk  of  the  Judicial  Courts.  Several  of  these 
posts  he  held  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Stephen  Longfellow,  third,  held  the  office  of 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  died  in  1824.  He  was  born  in  Falmouth,  and 
with  his  father  removed  to  Gorham  after  the  destruction  of  the  former  place  by  the  British 
fleet  in  October,  1775.    Thenceforward  Gorham  was  their  abiding  earthly  home. 

The  early  days  of  Stephen  Longfellow,  fourth  of  that  name,  and  son  of  Stephen  Long- 
fellow, third,  were  spent  on  the  farm  of  his  father,  in  the  town  of  Gorham.  There  he  was 
initiated  into  the  studies  needful  to  his  future  vocation.  There,  too,  he  laid  up  a  store  of 
apt  illustrations,  which  afterward  proved  to  be  of  great  service  in  his  addresses  to  bucolic 
juries.  Mr.  Willis,  the  author  of  "A  History  of  the  Law,  the  Courts,  and  the  Lawyers 
of  Maine,"  confesses  that  he  once  had  great  fear  of  losing  a  cause,  in  which  Longfellow 
was  his  antagonist,  in  consequence  of  the  latter  speaking  of  his  having  carried  butter  to 
market  at  Portland,    Longfellow  matriculated  at  Harvard  College  in  1794,  took  an  honor- 
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able  position,  and  held  it  by  means  of  his  frank  manners  and  correct  deportment.  His 
scholarship  procured  election  into  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society.  His  well-balanced  mind 
was  not  rapid  in  its  movements,  neither  was  it  brilliant,  but  his  reasonings  were  sound  and 
correct.  He  thought,,  compared,  and  weighed  closely,  and  kept  on  the  sure  ground  of 
good  common-sense.  His  habits  were  studious  and  exemplary.  He  shared  in  the  honors 
of  his  class,  and  participated  freely  in  the  social  pleasures  of  friendly  meetings  and  literary 
associations.  His  manners  were  courteous,  polished,  and  simple.  A  natural  gentleman 
in  all  respects,  he  was  the  favorite  of  his  classmates.  Among  them  were  a  number  who 
became  distinguished  scholars.  Dr.  Channing,  Judge  Story,  Professor  Sidney  Willard,  Dr. 
Tuckerman,  and  other  famous  men  were  among  the  number. 

Leaving  college,  Mr.  Longfellow  began  the  study  of  law  under  the  direction  of 
Salmon  Chase  of  Portland,  who  had  the  most  extensive  practice  of  any  lawyer  at  the 
Cumberland  bar.  Admitted  to  practice  in  1801,  he  established  himself  in  Portland,  in 
competition  with  seven  other  lawyers,  who  already  sustained  business  relations  to  its  thirty- 
eight  hundred  inhabitants.  The  prospect  was  not  encouraging.  Courtesy  and  decorum 
characterized  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  at  that  time,  and  to  their  society  the  young 
graduate  was  freely  admitted.  He  soon  obtained  an  honorable  and  remunerative  practice. 
Plis  urbanity,  integrity,  and  legal  ability  raised  him  to  a  commanding  position.  "  His  first 
address  to  the  jury  was  plausible  and  ingenious,"  said  one  of  his  contemporaries,  "  and 
almost  as  good  as  any  one  he  afterward  made."  The  death  of  Chase  and  Symmes,  and  the 
removal  of  Judge  Parker  to  Boston,  in  1806-7,  made  him  one  of  the  leaders  in  practice. 
As  years  advanced  his  engagements  and  responsibilities  increased,  and  overtaxed  his  powers 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  suffered  from  a  terrible  attack  of  epilepsy.  This  obliged  him, 
gradually  but  unwiUingly,  to  withdraw  from  the  cares  and  excitements  of  professional  life. 
Happiness  and  fame  had  come  to  him  in  its  pursuits,  and  he  had  reflected  honor  and  dignity 
upon  its  name. 

Those  who  knew  Mr.  Longfellow  best,  loved  him  most.  None  more  certainly  won 
the  confidence  of  those  who  approached  him  or  held  it  with  tighter  grasp.  Zeal  and  direct- 
ness of  purpose  were  manifest  in  the  management  of  all  his  causes.  He  never  travelled 
outside  the  record,  nor  wandered  away  from  the  line  of  his  argument.  His  appeals  to  the 
jury  were  plain,  straightforward,  and  effective.  His  frankness  and  candor  conciliated  their 
kindly  "regard.  Fuller's  "  good  advocate,"  described  in  the  words,  "  He  makes  not  a 
Trojan  siege  of  a  suit,  but  seeks  to  bring  it  to  a  set  battle  in  a  speedy  trial.  In  pleading, 
he  shoots  fairly  at  the  head  of  the  cause,  and  having  fastened,  no  frowns  nor  favors  shall 
make  him  let  go  his  hold,"  found  in  him  an  excellent  exemplification.  Unyielding  when 
he  believed  himself  to  be  in  the  right,  he  never  forgot  that  he  was  a  gentleman  and  a 
Christian,  nor  lost  his  suave  manners  in  the  heat  and  fierceness  of  the  conflict. 

The  people  rightfully  claimed  the  services  of  such  a  man  in  official  positions.    In  18 14, 
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when  a  large  British  fleet  was  hovering  upon  the  coast  and  a  disciplined  army  menacing 
the  northern  frontier,  he  was  returned  to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts.  When  there 
he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  celebrated  Hartford  Convention.  Judge  Wilde  of  Maine, 
George  Cabot,  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  and  other  prominent  Federalists  from  Massachusetts 
and  the  other  New  England  States,  were  also  members  of  that  historic  body.  In  18 16  he 
was  chosen  a  Presidential  elector,  and  cast  his  vote,  as  did  the  other  electors  of  Massachu- 
setts, for  the  eminent  statesman  Rufus  King.  James  Monroe,  the  Democratic  candidate, 
was  elected  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  nine  votes;  and  for  his  second  term,  181 7 
to  182 1,  received  every  electoral  vote  but  one,  which  was  cast  for  John  Quincy  Adams,  by 
Governor  Plumer  of  New  Hampshire.  That  was  the  "  era  of  indifference,"  as  John 
Randolph  phrased  it.  Politics  had  lost  their  old  rancor.  The  Federal  Party,  which  had 
furnished  many  of  the  wisest  and  noblest  patriots  of  the  land,  had  ceased  to  exist.  All 
parties  united  to  render  a  sincere  and  hearty  support  to  the'  National  Constitution,  opposi- 
tion to  vi^hich  had  created  the  Anti-Federal  Party  in  the  early  days  of  the  Government. 

In  1822  Mr.  Longfellow  was  returned  to  the  Eighteenth  Congress.  Henry  Clay  was 
Speaker  of  the  House.  Chandler  and  Holmes  were  the  Senators  from  Maine.  Some  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  nation  were  then  in  Congress.  Longfellow  did  his 
whole  duty,  resisted  the  profuse  expenditure  of  public  money  for  indiscriminate  internal 
improvements,  and  then  quitted  political  life — he  hoped,  perhaps,  forever.  He  had 
accepted  it  as  a  duty,  but  by  no  means  as  a  preference. 

The  residue  of  his  years  Mr.  Longfellow  consecrated  to  his  profession.  The  first 
sixteen  volumes  of  the  Massachusetts  Reports  and  the  first  twelve  of  the  Maine  Re- 
ports show  what  excellent  service  he  rendered  through  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years. 
"The)'^  exhibit  his  ability  as  a  learned  jurist,  and  his  skill  as  an  ingenious  dialectician." 
Bowdoin  College,  in  1828,  conferred  upon  him  the  richly  merited  distinction  of  a  Doctor 
of  Laws.  From  1817  to  1836  he  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  that  venerable  and  excellent 
institution.  In  1826  he  represented  Portland  in  the  Maine  Legislature.  In  1834  he 
served  as  President  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  of  which  he  had  previously  held  the 
office  of  Recording  Secretary.  Mr.  Longfellow's  domestic  life  was  as  exemplary  as  his  life 
in  public  and  professional  relations.  He  was  a  model  man,  "  kind  and  affectionate  in  his 
family,  prompt  and  efficient  in  business,  courteous  uniformly,  ready  with  money  or  service 
whenever  properly  required,  and  filling  large  places  in  benevolent  and  religious  institutions." 
In  language  applied  to  an  eminent  English  lawyer,  "  he  cast  honor  upon  his  honorable 
profession,  and  sought  dignity,  not  from  the  ermine  or  the  mace,  but  from  a  straight  path 
and  a  spotless  life."  .  ■ 

He  died  August  3,  1849,  '^^  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age.  The  bar  paid  a  most 
honorable  tribute  to  his  memory.  All  spoke  of  the  excellence  of  his  social  character,  of 
"  his  judgment  in  matters  of  municipal  and  civil  concerns,  of  his  talents  and  integrity  in  the 
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business  affairs  of  his  chosen  vocation,  as  a  counsellor-at-law."  "  His  own  example  sanc- 
tioned all  his  laws." 

Stephen  Longfellow  married  Zilpah,  daughter  of  General  Peleg  Wadsworth,  of  Port- 
land, in  January,  1804.  Forty-five  years  of  uninterrupted  felicity  in  her  companionship 
followed.  She  was  a  cultured,  graceful  woman,  of  great  moral  worth.  Four  sons  and  four 
daughters  crowned  their  union.  The  sons  achieved  eminence  in  poetry,  divinity,  and 
science.  One  of  them,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  the  poet  of  America,  has  left 
behind  him  an  immortal  name,  illustrated  by  the  highest  poetic  genius,  and  redolent  with 
the  fragrance  of  purest  Christianity. 


lERRY,  ELBRIDGE,  Statesman  and  Lawyer,  was  born  in  Waterford^ 
Oxford  County,  Maine,  December  6,  1813.  His  father,  Peter  Gerry,  was  a 
native  of  Harvard,  Massachusetts,  and  at  an  early  age  emigrated  to  Maine, 
being  one  of  the  pioneers  of  that  section  of  the  country.  His  many  sterling 
qualities  were  soon  appreciated  in  his  new  home,  and  his  efforts  in  the 
development  of  the  then  province  were  just  what  were  needed  to  place  it  in  the  ranks  of 
the  States. 

The  judicious  management  of  his  own  affairs  led  others  to  place  important  trusts  in 
his  hands,  and  when  Maine  became  a  State  he  was  for  several  years  chosen  as  a  Represent- 
ative in  its  Legislature.  While  keenly  alive  to  the  various  temporal  interests  that  sur- 
rounded him,  he  was  also  an  earnest  promoter  of  the  cause  of  religion.  An  active  member 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  his  house  was  always  open  to  its  preachers,  and  he  with  three 
others  were  the  donors  of  the  funds  that  were  used  in  erecting  the  first  Methodist  church 
in  Waterford.    He  was  married  to  Mary  Cutler  of  Sudbury,  Massachusetts. 

The  boyhood  of  Elbridge  Gerry  up  to  his  sixteenth  year  was  passed  at  home,  and  the 
educational  advantages  enjoyed  by  him  during  this  period  were  such  as  the  common-schools 
of  the  day  afforded.  Having  by  his  own  exertions  accumulated  several  hundred  dollars, 
he  determined  to  fit  himself  for  professional  life,  and  with  this  end  in  view  he  entered  the 
academy  at  Bridgeton,  Maine.  Here  and  at  other  similar  seats  of  learning  he  passed 
several  years  of  study,  acquiring  means  to  defray  his  expenses  by  teaching  in  the  winter 
months.  Having  completed  the  curriculum  of  these  institutions,  and  electing  to  follow 
the  legal  profession,  he  commenced  the  reading  of  law  in  the  office  of  Hon.  Stephen 
Emory,  and  in  June,  1839,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Oxford  County,  and  immediately 
entered  upon  the  active  duties  of  his  profession  at  Waterford.  His  readiness  in  debate, 
combined  with  powers  of  quick  discernment  and  keen  logic,  soon  placed  him  in  the  front 
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ranks  of  his  profession,  both  in  the  county  and  State.  He  early  took  an  active  interest  in 
public  affairs,  and  in  1840 'was  elected  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Maine.  In 
1 84 1  he  was  appointed  a  U.  S.  Commissioner  in  Bainkruptcy ;  and  the  year  following  Gov- 
ernor Fairfield  appointed  him  County  Attorney,  to  which  office  he  was  in  the  ensuing 
year  elected  by  the  popular  vote.  The  duties  incumbent  on  this  position  were  satisfactorily 
performed  by  him  until  1845,  when  he  resigned  the  office,  having  been  elected  to  represent 
his  district  in  the  State  Legislature.  Among  the  prominent  members  of  that  body  at  that 
time  were  Hon.  William  Pitt  Fessenden,  Hon.  Phineas  Barnes,  and  Hon.  W.  Howe,  now 
U.  S.  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  all  of  whom  were  among  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the 
Whig  Party.  Mr.  Gerry  at  once  came  to  the  front  with  the  leaders  of  the  other  side,  and 
his  voice  was  heard  in  debate  upon  the  many  important  questions  that  were  discussed  dur- 
ing this  session.  His  speech  on  the  admission  of  Texas,  which  measure  he  advocated,  was 
remarked  for  its  logical  and  exhaustive  conclusions,  and  brought  forth  encomiums  from  the 
opponents  as  well  as  the  supporters  of  the  measure.  His  forensic  powers  were  also  dis- 
played in  the  advocacy  of  a  series  of  resolutions  which  were  reported  by  him  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Dorr  Rebellion  in  Rhode  Island.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Oregon  question ;  and  the  charter  of  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence 
Railroad,  which  was  pending  at  this  time,  found  an  earnest  and  effectual  supporter  in  Mr. 
Gerry. 

At  this  session  he  was,  during  the  absence  of  the  Speaker,  elected  to  that  office 
pro  tern. 

In  1848  he  was  elected  to  the  Thirty-first  Congress,  to  represent  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  Maine.  Among  the  members  of  this  notable  body  in  the  Senate  were 
Clay,  Webster,  Calhoun,  Benton,  Douglas,  Houston,  Jefferson  Davis,  Cass,  and  Chase  ; 
and  in  the  House  were  Howell  Cobb,  Toombs,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  R.  C.  Winthrop, 
and  J.  Giddings  of  Ohio.  The  session  was  a  stormy  one,  and  its  debates  were  extremely 
personal  and  bitter.  The  extreme  men  of  each  party  seemed  bent  upon  creating  a  sec- 
tional strife  ;  the  slavery  question  was  more  or  less  implicated  with  every  issue,  and  it  was 
only  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  true  patriots  of  both  sides  that  the  compromise  meas- 
ures of  Mr.  Clay  were  finally  passed,  and  the  sanguinary  strife  which  eventually  followed 
was  for  the  time  averted.  Into  the  many  able  debates  made  on  these  questions  Mr.  Gerry 
entered  with  great  zeal.  Though  an  adherent  of  the  Democratic  Party,  his  views  as  to  the 
evils  of  the  system  of  slavery  were  presented  with  telling  force  ;  and  while  he  did  not  ques- 
tion the  power  of  Congress  to  prevent  slavery  in  the  Territories,  he  did  not  deem  any  inter- 
diction necessary,  beheving  that  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  Territorial  sections  of  the 
country  would  in  themselves  be  a  sufficient  barrier  to  the  extension  of  this  evil,  and  he 
consequently  favored  leaving  the  decision  of  this  question  with  the  people  of  the  said  Ter- 
ritories. 
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Another  important  National  question  brought  before  this  Congress  was  one  relating 
to  the  reduction  of  the  postal  rates  to  the  present  basis.  With  a  strong  belief  in  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  reduction,  Mr.  Gerry  became  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  bill ;  and  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment  has  been  thoroughly  proven  by  experience. 

At  the  close  of  this  memorable  Congress  Mr.  Gerry  declined  a  re-election,  and 
resumed  his  legal  practice  in  Waterford.  Shortly  after  he  removed  to  Portland,  where  for 
several  years  he  was  engaged  in  a  very  extensive  practice  ;  which,  however,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  relinquish,  owing  to  his  failing  health. 

While  in  public  life,  Mr.  Gerry  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  minds  in  his 
party,  and  his  counsels  were  deemed  judicious  and  safe.  As  a  public  speaker,  his  earnest- 
ness, coupled  with  the  logical  force  of  his  argument,  gave  him  much  weight,  and  he  always 
commanded  attention.  The  legal  profession,  to  which  he  was  ever  devoted,  found  in  him 
a  thorough  lawyer  and  an  able  advocate ;  and  had  Mr.  Gerry  retained  his  health,  and  been 
able  to  continue  his  practice,  he  would  without  doubt  have  been  a  recognized  leader  at  the 
bar,  both  of  the  State  and  nation. 

In  1849  he  was  married  to  Anna  St.  Clair,  daughter  of  Hon.  Richard  Jenness  of 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  The  issue  of  this  union  has  been  three  children  :  Alice, 
wife  of  the  late  Mr.  A.  M.  Patterson  of  Baltimore ;  Elbridge,  a  prominent  lawyer  in  New 
York  City  ;  and  Elizabeth  J. 


'ROWN,  JOHN  BUNDY,  Banker,  of  Portland,  Maine,  born  in  Lancaster, 
New  Hampshire,  May  31,  1805,  was  the  son  of  Titus  Olcott  and  Susannah 
Bundy  Brown.  His  father,  born  in  Tolland,  Connecticut,  August  25, 
1764,  was  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  founders  of  Stonington,  and  was 
himself  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  "  Upper  Coos,"  working  his  way  from 
his  birthplace  up  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  River  to  Walpole,  where  he  married,  and 
so  on  to  Lancaster,  where  he  settled,  and  where  seven  of  his  ten  children  were  born.  He 
was  a  farmer  and  trader,  and  is  reported  to  have  been  the  first  man  who  carried  produce 
from  the  Upper  Coos  through  the  White  Mountam  Notch  to  the  sea.  From  Lancaster 
Mr.  T.  O.  Brown  moved  to  Bartlett,  New  Hampshire,  and  afterward  to  Gray,  in  Maine, 
where  he  purchased  and  for  some  years  managed  the  celebrated  Old  Stage  Tavern.  From 
Gray  he  moved  to  Norway,  in  Oxford  County,  where  he  died,  February  23,  1855,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  ninety  years  and  six  months. 

During  the  residence  of  his  family  at  Gray,  young  Brown  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  late  Alpheus  Shaw,  then  one  of  the  leading  merchants  of  Portland,  and  not  long  after- 
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ward  he  and  St.  John  Smith  became  clerks  in  Mr.  Shaw's  wholesale  grocery  and  West- 
India  store  at  Portland.  Both  Smith  and  Brown  were,  however,  of  too  ambitious 
nature  to  be  long  content  in  subordinate  positions ;  and  it  was  only  a  short  time  before 
they  left  Mr.  Shaw,  entered  into  partnership  together,  and  began  business  on  their  own 
account.  Their  relations  were  long,  harmonious,  and  prosperous ;  and,  although  their 
partnership  was  finally  dissolved,  they  still  had  many  business  relations  in  common,  which 
continued  until  they  were  broken  by  death.  After  the  dissolution  of  his  partnership  with 
Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Brown  carried  on  business  for  a  while  in  his  own  name,  and  then,  having 
associated  with  himself  Jedediah  Jewett  and  Mark  P.  Emery,  under  the  name  of  J.  B. 
Brown  &  Co.,  at  first  in  a  building  erected  by  him  on  the  site  of  the  present  "  Lancaster 
Building,"  and  afterward  in  the  premises  at  the  head  of  Merrill's  Wharf  on  Gore  Street. 

In  1845  Mr.  Brown's  attention  was  drawn  toward  a  scheme  for  making  sugar  from 
molasses,  by  the  firm  of  Greely  &  Guild  of  Boston.  These  gentlemen  were  very  large 
importers  of  molasses  from  the  West  Indies,  and  had  close  relations  with  Mr.  Brown,  who 
was  Mr.  Greely's  brother-in-law.  The  plan  was  probably  suggested  by  Mr.  McLean,  then 
American  Consul  at  Trinidad  de  Cuba,  who  had  had  some  small  experience  of  the  process, 
in  an  experimental  way,  and  Portland  was  selected  as  the  best  place  for  such  a  manufac- 
tory ;  as  at  that  time  it  was  rather  the  largest  receiver  of  molasses  among  American  cities. 
Mr.  Brown,  with  the  rapid  insight  and  sagacity  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable,  at  once 
saw  the  probable  advantages  of  the  business,  and  leaving  the  care  of  his  mercantile  affairs 
to  his  associates,  devoted  his  time  and  energies  to  the  construction  and  establishment  of 
the  manufactory.  The  beginnings  were  unfortunate ;  the  trade  was  an  entirely  new  one, 
and  had  to  be  learned  and  taught  at  the  same  time.  In  the  midst  of  these  technical 
embarrassments  the  youthful  industry  received  almost  a  deathblow  in  the  failure  of 
Greely  &  Guild,  its  original  projectors.  This  threw  the  whole  burden  of  the  enterprise 
upon  Mr.  Brown,  whose  courage,  instead  of  failing  him,  seemed  to  rise  with  the  occasion. 
Assisted  in  the  practical  part  of  the  business  by  his  brother-in-law,  the  late  D.  H.  Farbish, 
he  kept  at  work,  however,  and  finally  demonstrated  that  sugar  could  be  made  from 
molasses,  and  made  profitably.  In  order  to  extend  the  business,  in  1855  a  charter  was 
procured,  establishing  the  Portland  Sugar  Company,  the  corporation  being  Mr.  Brown, 
D.  H.  Farbish,  Philip  Henry  Brown,  and  a  few  of  Mr.  Brown's  personal  friends.  J.  B. 
Brown  and  his  son  Philip  were  the  managing  agents  of  the  company,  under  the  firm-name 
of  J.  B.  Brown  &  Son,  which  was  changed  to  J.  B.  Brown  &  Sons  in  1859,  when  James 
Olcott  Brown  was  admitted  a  partner.  Under  its  corporate  existence  the  Sugar  Company 
was  very  successful ;  largely  increased  its  capital,  its  works  and  its  business ;  and  at  the 
time  of  the  conflagration  of  1866  was  employing,  directly  and  indirectly,  nearly  a  thousand 
people,  and  was  turning  out  a  product  of  five  hundred  barrels  of  sugar  a  day.  The  works 
were  totally  destroyed  by  fire  July  4,  1866,  but  were  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale  than  before 
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in  less  than  four  months.  In  1869  there  came  about  a  change  in  the  sugar  business;  the 
improvements  in  the  so-called  "centrifugal  process"  had  opened  the  way  for  the  establish- 
ment of  numerous  manufactories  with  small  capital,  and,  consequent  thereupon,  the  com- 
petition for  the  raw  material  increased  the  price  so  much,  that  the  manufacture  under  the 
"old  process"  became  unprofitable.  After  careful  consideration  of  the  matter,  Mr.  Brown 
and  his  associates  came,  very  unwillingly,  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  best  to  close  the 
manufactory. 

Several  years  before  this  event  Mr.  Brown  and  his  sons  had  been  partners  in  the 
West-India  firm  of  Churchill,  Browns  &  Manson.  At  the  dissolution  of  this  firm  the 
original  firm  of  J.  B.  Brown  &  Sons  continued  the  commission  business,  which  gradually 
assumed  a  banking  character,  and  finally  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  present  banking- 
house. 

At  an  early  period  of  his  career  Mr.  Brown  became  convinced  of  the  value  of  real- 
estate  investments  in  Portland,  and  whenever  he  had  the  means — and  sometimes  when 
he  did  not  have  them — he  purchased  such  desirable  lands  as  he  could  obtain.  His  most 
considerable  operation  of  this  character  was  the  purchase  and  subsequent  management 
of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  old  Vaughan  estate,  to  Joseph  Noble,  and  to  many  other 
proprietors.  These  lands  lay  on,  around,  and  under  that  commanding  eminence  at  the' 
West  End  of  Portland,  known  as  Bramhall's  Hill,  and  embraced  a  large  portion  of  the 
now  populous  Seventh  Ward.  It  was  an  unpromising  region :  the  soil  was  thin  and 
sandy,  or  wet  and  swampy,  and  was  covered  with  juniper-bushes  and  clumps  of  sweet-fern, 
and  it  was  said  that  nothing  else  would  grow  upon  it.  Mr.  Brown's  best  friends  warmly 
warned  him  against  the  purchase,  and  some  of  them  even  predicted  that  the  operation 
would  ruin  him.  It  is  possible  that  there  were  times  when  he  himself  almost  regretted  the 
purchase,  but  he  lived  long  enough  to  see  that  his  instincts  were  right,  and  to  reap  a  sub- 
stantial reward  for  his  courage  and  sagacity.  Those  who  see  now  for  the  first  time  the 
beautiful  villa  on  the  summit  of  Bramhall's  Hill,  with  its  conservatories,  graperies,  orchards, 
shrubberies,  and  thick  groves,  can  hardly  believe  that  only  a  few  years  ago  all  that  was 
only  a  desolate  waste,  and  that  it  has  been  redeemed  from  sterility  and  unsightliness  by  the 
taste  and  industry  of  one  man. 

Mr.  Brown  was  eminently  a  public-spirited  man,  and  there  is  hardly  an  enterprise 
which  now  benefits  the  city  of  Portland  and  the  State  of  Maine  which  did  not  receive  the 
advantage  of  the  liberal  contribution  of  his  money  and  of  his  wise  advice.  When  the 
Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  Railroad  (now  the  Atlantic  Division  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way) was  projected,  he  was  one  of  its  original  corporators,  becoming  afterward  one  of  its 
most  influential  and  energetic  directors.  It  was  in  the  counting-room  of  Smith  &  Hersey 
that  the  late  John  A.  Poor  first  unfolded  his  great  scheme  of  a  railway  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  St.  Lawrence ;  and  among  the  little  company  there  assembled  Mr.  Brown  was  one 
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of  the  most  ardent,  active,  and  hopeful.  Thenceforward  he  worked  for  its  success  with  all 
his  might,  was  always  a  director  of  the  company,  and  was  president  for  many  years  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Brown  early  became  interested  in  the  Maine  Central  Railroad,  through  his  con- 
nection with  one  of  its  component  parts,  the  Portland  and  Kennebec  Railroad,  To  the 
Maine  Central  he  gave  some  of  the  best  work  of  the  best  years  of  his  life.  He  thought 
of  it,  talked  of  it,  planned  for  it,  worked  for  it,  up  to  his  very  last  day. 

Mr.  Brown  was  also  interested  in  the  Portland  and  Ogdensburg  Railroad,  and  was  its 
largest  stockholder,  besides  assisting  liberally  in  the  negotiation  of  its  securities.  He  was 
for  many  years  a  director  in  the  Portland,  Saco  and  Portsmouth  Railroad ;  for  a  brief 
period  in  the  Erie  Railway,  at  the  time  of  its  latest  reorganization ;  and  closely  and  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  Toledo,  Peoria  and  Warsaw  Railway,  to  which  corporation  he  had 
made  large  advances  of  money.  He  was  a  director  in  the  Portland  Company,  the  Rolling 
Mills  Company,  the  Kerosene  Oil  Company,  the  Maine  Steamship  Company,  the  First 
National  Bank,  and  was  President  of  the  Portland  Savings  Bank  for  many  years  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Brown's  close  attention  to  business  enterprises  did  not  take  him  from  more 
public  services.  He  was  the  first  President  of  the  Portland  Board  of  Trade,  and  held  that 
position  for  nine  years.  He  was  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  funds  of  the  Maine  General 
Hospital,  and  was  president  of  the  corporation.  He  was  a  Manager  of  the  Portland 
Benevolent  Society,  and  was  connected  with  other  charitable  societies  in  Portland.  He 
was  a  Warden  of  Bowdoin  College,  and  the  founder  of  the  Brown  Scholarship  in  that 
institution,  as  well  as  of  the  Brown  Fund  for  procuring  medals  for  the  best  graduates  of 
the  Portland  High  School — both  of  these  endowments  in  memory  of  his  son  James  Olcott 
Brown. 

Politically,  Mr.  Brown  was  a  Whig  until  the  establishment  of  the  Republican  Party, 
when  he  joined  that  organization.  As  a  Whig,  he  was  elected  to  the  City  Council  when  a 
young  man,  and  to  the  Senate  of  Maine  in  1857.  This  was  the  extent  of  his  public 
political  life  ;  but  he  was  always  an  active  worker  in  the  ranks.  He  was  no  sectarian,  but 
his  likings  were  for  the  Congregational  polity ;  and  for  nearly  all  of  its  existence  he  was  a 
constant,  regular,  and  devout  attendant  at  the  High  Street  Church. 

This  is  a  brief  and  imperfect  mention  of  the  outside  life  and  occupations  of  a  busy, 
wise,  public-spirited  man.  Of  his  personal  characteristics  and  his  inner  life  it  is  more 
difficult  to  speak.  Mr.  Brown  was  a  many-sided  character,  and  those  who  saw  only  his 
rapid  business  instinct,  his  quick  grasp  of  things,  his  occasional  sharpness  of  speech,  knew 
little  or  nothing  of  the  gentleness,  tenderness,  cheerfulness,  and  warmth  of  his  nature.  A 
friend  wrote  of  him  intone  of  the  newspapers  on  the  day  of  his  funeral:  "There  was 
no  asceticism  in  his  nature.    He  enjoyed  heartily  the  good  things  of  life,  and  he  liked 
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Mr.  Brown  was  married  in  1830  to  Ann  Matilda,  daughter  of  Philip  Greely,  an 
honored  Portland  merchant,  and  became  the  father  of  five  children — Philip  Henry,  Matilda, 
James  Olcott,  John  Marshall,  and  Ellen  Greely.  Matilda  died  in  infancy.  All  the  brothers 
were  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College.  Philip,  after  leaving  college,  went  into  business  with 
his  father.  He  married  Fanny,  daughter  of  the  late  Justice  Clifford  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court.  James  also  entered  the  firm.  He  married  Emily,  daughter  of  Hon.  Henry  K. 
Oliver  of  Massachusetts,  but  survived  his  marriage  only  a  short  time,  dying  August  16, 
1864.  The  Portland  Press  said  of  him  :  "  He  was  a  great  loss  to  the  city  and  the  State, 
for  he  possessed  a  most  lovable  disposition,  rare  culture,  and  was  a  true  poet."  John 
studied  law,  but  went  into  the  army,  fought  gallantly  through  the  war,  received  the  brevet 
of  brigadier-general,  and  is  now  in  the  banking  firm  at  Portland.  He  married  Alida  C, 
daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  William  T.  Carroll  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Ellen  married  W.  H. 
Clifford,  son  of  the  late  Justice  Clifford  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  Mr.  Brown  left 
three  sisters  resident  in  Maine — Mrs.  Chapman  of  Bethel,  Mrs.  Brooks  of  Norway,  and 
Mrs.  Purington  of  Andover. 


LACK,  COLONEL  JOHN,  was  for  a  great  period  of  time  one  of  the 
principal  citizens  of  Maine.     His  name  was  intimately  associated  for  half  a 
century  with  the  business  and  history  of  the  region  where  he  lived.  For 
almost  a  lifetime  he  was  known  as  the  manager  of  the  "  Bingham  Pur- 
chase," so-called,  in  Eastern  Maine. 
Born  in  London,  England,  July  3,  1781,  he  died  in  Ellsworth,  Maine,  on  October  25, 
1856.    As  the  Bingham  lands  in  Maine  were  the  occasion  of  his  emigrating  to  this  coun- 
try when  but  a  boy,  a  few  words  in  respect  to  that  property  may  well  be  regarded  as  an 
interesting  part  of  his  own  history. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  Massachusetts  feeling  the  pressure  of  her 
public  indebtedness.  Governor  Hancock  called  the  attention  of  the  General  Court  to  their 
eastern  lands,  with  a  hope  that  sales  might  be  effected  to  raise  a  revenue  to  pay  the  State's 
debt.  In  pursuance  of  the  Governor's  suggestion,  a  land  lottery  was  established  of  lands 
in  Eastern  Maine  owned  by  the  Commonwealth,  from  a  grand  prize  of  a  township,  down 
to  prizes  of  160  acres  of  land  each.  Hence  the  origin  of  what  is  known  as  the  "lottery 
lands"  in  Maine.  Only  about  300,000  acres  were  sold  in  this  way,  scattered  by  the  draw- 
ing over  different  townships,  and  a  further  prosecution  of  this  scheme  was  abandoned. 

Afterward  a  scheme  was  entered  into,  in  which  General  Henry  Knox,  aid  to  Wash- 
ington, and  General  Henry  Jackson,  Revolutionary  heroes,  were  in  one  way  or  another 
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interested,  to  purchase  a  million  acres  of  land  in  the  Upper  Kennebec  region,  together 
with  the  unsold  land  in  fifty-two  townships  east  of  the  Penobscot  River,  for  $265,000,  or 
ten  cents  an  acre.  In  1793  this  contract  was  assigned  to  William  Bingham,  Esq.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, a  banker  who  had  contributed  largely  to  the  aid  of  the  nation  in  its  financial  dis- 
tress ;  a  man  much  esteemed  for  his  integrity  and  patriotism,  who  was  to  take  the  contract 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  original  purchasers.  The  General  Court  consented  to  sell  the 
tracts  to  Mr.  Bingham  for  $311,250,  or  twelve  and  a  half  cents  an  acre,  who  paid  that  sura 
in  cash  therefor.  There  were  certain  requirements  in  the  contract  of  sale  in  relation  to 
obtaining  settlers  upon  the  land,  which  were  never  fulfilled,  and  that  condition  was  after- 
ward waived  by  the  Commonwealth.  The  supposed  value  was  in  the  soil,  while  it  has 
turned  out  that  the  principal  value  was  in  the  timber  upon  the  soil. 

Mr.  Bingham  had  but  one  son,  who  settled  in  Montreal ;  two  daughters  who  married 
in  London — one  to  Alexander  Baring,  the  other  to  Henry  Baring,  eminent  bankers  and 
statesmen.  His  other  daughters  were  married  in  this  countr)'^ — one  to  Robert  Gilmore  of 
Baltimore,  one  to  Charles  M.  Willing,  and  one  to  Charles  W.  Howe  of  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Bingham  in  the  decline  of  life  went  to  England  to  spend  his  last  days  in  retirement 
with  his  daughters,  and  died  at  Bath,  near  London,  in  1806. 

We  are  indebted  for  some  of  these  statements  to  an  article  upon  the  "  Bingham  Land," 
in  volume  vii.  of  the  Collections  published  by  the  Historical  Society  of  Maine,  in  which 
complimentary  historical  mention  is  made  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch.  Colonel  Black, 
although  there  are  some  unimportant  inaccuracies  in  the  article  named.  Colonel  Black  is 
personally  mentioned  also  by  Mr.  William  Willis  in  his  valuable  and  interesting  book, 
"The  Courts  and  Lawyers  of  Maine,"  page  427,  where  his  character  is  fitly  described,  and 
the  principal  events  of  his  life  given.  The  litigations  necessarily  incident  to  the  manage- 
ment of  so  large  a  landed  estate  brought  Colonel  Black  into  intimacy  with  many  of  the 
leading  lawyers  of  the  State,  by  whom  he  seems  to  have  been  much  esteemed. 

When  Mr.  Bingham  went  to  London,  upon  the  recommendation  of  Alexander  Baring, 
his  son-in-law,  then  Member  of  Parliament,  he  appointed  John  Black,  then  only  of  the 
age  of  eighteen,  who  was  then  an  accomplished  accountant  in  the  banking-house  of  Hope  & 
Co.,  as  a  clerk  to  the  late  General  David  Cobb,  then  of  Gouldsborough,  Maine,  who  in  1798 
was  appointed  by  Mr.  Bingham  an  agent  for  the  sale  and  settlement  of  these  large  tracts 
of  land.  George  Richards  of  Boston  was  an  associate  agent  with  General  Cobb.  Black 
first  went  to  Gouldsborough,  the  central  office ;  afterward  to  Ellsworth  as  a  local  agent,  in 
place  of  Donald  Ross,  a  very  intelligent  Scotchman,  who  relinquished  his  business  through 
sickness;  and  upon  the  death  of  General  Cobb,  in  1830,  Mr.  Black  became  his  successor, 
and  when  Mr.  Richards  died,  became  sole  agent,  continuing  in  the  office  until  he  died,  in 
1856. 

That  Colonel  Black  was  a  most  intelligent,  faithful,  sagacious,  successful,  and  in  all 
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respects  honorable  agent,  no  one  ever  gainsaid.  His  employers  had  unbounded  confi- 
dence in  him.  The  rights  of  all  persons  were  punctiliously  respected  by  him.  Although 
vast  sums  of  money  were  constantly  passing  through  his  hands,  no  bond  was  ever  required 
of  him.  His  principals  only  asked  of  him  that  he  never  should  indorse  anybody's  note  or 
become  a  surety  upon  any  person's  papers.  This  advice  was  heeded,  and  never  once  in  his 
life  departed  from.  He  would  often  lend  and  assist,  but  not  indorse.  His  name  was  once 
forged  very  artfully  as  an  indorser  on  a  note,  upon  which  he  was  sued.  He  had  become 
too  poor-sighted  to  see,  and  the  trial  came  off  before  the  day  when  parties  could  testify 
in  their  own  cases.  But  he  made  a  statement  under  oath,  that  he  knew  he  did  not  indorse 
this  note,  as  he  had  never  indorsed  an  accommodation  note  in  his  life.  His  assurance  was 
enough.    He  obtained  a  verdict  in  his  own  favor. 

The  Bingham  Lands  were  a  famous  interest  in  Maine  :  its  agency  still  existing  at  Ells- 
worth. There  are  yet  unsold  lands,  and  among  them  a  large  area  upon  the  important 
island  of  Mount  Desert,  upon  which  Bar  Harbor,  a  place  now  of  great  reputation  as  a 
summer  resort,  is  situated. 

The  proprietors  allowed  Colonel  Black,  while  their  agent  at  a  stipulated  salary,  to 
enter  for  himself  into  a  general  mercantile  business,  consisting  of  ship-building  and  lumber- 
ing, and  permitted  him  to  cut  timber  from  their  lands  upon  exceedingly  reasonable  terms, 
by  which  opportunities  he  acquired,  for  the  day  and  the  place  where  he  lived,  a  considera- 
ble wealth.  He  was  an  accomplished  and  skilful  business  man.  Possibly  he  attempted  to 
do  too  much  personally.  While  he  oversaw  all  business  that  was  to  be  done,  he  fondly 
accomplished  a  vast  deal  with  his  own  hand.  Being  an  excellent  penman  and  draughtsman 
of  business  instruments,  for  a  long  period  he  wrote  all  his  letters  and  papers,  and  invariably 
and  carefully  copied  all  of  them.  He  usually  made  his  own  accounts  and  settlements. 
This  exactness  and  carefulness  consumed  time  and  made  his  work  onerous.  He  was  so 
absorbed  in  business,  that  he  never  took  time  to  recross  the  water  for  a  visit  to  his  native 
land,  although  he  always  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  his  beloved  sisters  whom  he 
left  behind  him,  not  forgetting  them  in  his  will. 

For  several  years  before  his  death  he  was  afflicted  with  partial  and  finally  with  total 
blindness,  which  caused  him  to  surrender  the  active  management  of  his  own  business  and 
the  Bingham  agency  to  his  son  George  N.  Black,  who  died  in  1880,  upon  whose  fine 
business  capacities  and  great  executive  abilities  he  confidently  at  all  times  leaned. 

Colonel  Black  had  a  fondness  for  military  life,  receiving  various  military  honors  and 
offices  until  he  attained  the  position  of  lieutenant-colonel  commandant,  being  in  com- 
mand of  a  regiment  of  the  Massachusetts  militia  long  before  the  District  of  Maine  became 
a  separate  State.  He  possessed  a  fine  appearance  and  soldier-like  manner  as  an  officer,  and 
displayed  great  taste  and  good  tact  in  executing  any  military  duty  that  came  to  him.  He 
was  captain  of  a  detached  company  of  the  Massachusetts  militia,  organized  in  1809,  and, 
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after  the  War  of  1812,  during  which  he  held  a  lieutenant-colonel's  commission,  his  passion 
for  more  active  military  position  led  him  to  accept  a  commission  of  captaincy  again.  The 
Cobb  Light  Infantry,  a  previously  existing  company,  named  for  his  father-in-lav^^,  General 
David  Cobb  of  Revolutionary  memory,  was  reorganized  with  Colonel  Black  at  its  head, 
and  continued  a  distinguished  company  under  his  leadership  for  quite  a  number  of  years. 

The  most  important  incident  in  his  military  experience  occurred  in  18 13.  A  British 
frigate  was  hovering  about  the  coast  of  Mount  Desert  Island,  threatening  the  property  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  his  regiment  was  suddenly  called  out  and  ordered  to  march  to  the 
island  for  its  protection.  Before  proceeding  upon  the  march.  Colonel  Black  addressed 
the  regiment,  the  principal  occasion  of  the  address  being  that  a  question  had  been  raised 
with  some  jealous-minded  men  whether  the  Colonel  would  be  true  to  his  allegiance,  inas- 
much as  he  was  by  birth  an  Englishman,  and  an  agent  of  a  landed  proprietorship  in  which 
certain  English  people  had  interests.  There  are  old  men  living  who  recollect  the  incident 
very  well.  The  neat  and  patriotic  speech  has  been  recently  found  among  old  papers, 
wholly  in  the  Colonel's  handwriting,  as  follows : 

"  Brother  Officers  and  Fellow-Soldiers  :  Considering  it  the  first  and  most  important  duty  of  a 
soldier  promptly  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  superiors,  in  obedience  to  the  brigade  order  of  the  30th  June, 
which  I  have  just  read,  I  issued  a  regimental  order  on  the  4th  instant  for  mustering  different  parts  of 
this  regiment  as  soon  as  possible  ;  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  find  that  the  order,  as  far  as  respects  the 
companies  now  present,  has  been  promptly  obeyed. 

"Citizen  Soldiers:  In  times  like  the  present,  when  danger  hovers  around,  when  your  wives  and 
children  and  your  aged  parents  are  looking  to  you  for  protection,  let  me  urge  upon  you  the  necessity  of 
obeying  the  orders  of  your  officers  without  a  moment's  delay;  a  moment  too  late  and  all  may  be  lost. 
My  superior  officers  will  probably  (as  in  the  present  instance)  forward  all  orders  to  me  by  express,  and 
I  hold  myself  in  readiness  to  obey  them  instantly,  and  I  presume  that  every  officer,  noncommissioned 
officer,  and  soldier  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  command  will  be  equally  ready  to  obey. 

"  Fellow  Citizens  and  Soldiers:  For  several  years  our  country  has  been  kept  in  a  state  of  uneasi- 
ness by  violent  men  of  different  political  opinions.  But  now  we  are  in  a  state  of  war;  and  whether  this 
war  is  honorable  or  dishonorable,  just  or  unjust,  it  is  our  duty  as  citizens  of  the  Commonweath  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  unite  in  defence  of  our  country.  Let  me  entreat  you  to  bury  forever  the  names  of  parties — 
the  very  thought  that  there  ever  were  two  parties;  let  us  heartily  unite  in  defence  of  our  country,  and 
all  will  yet  be  well.    'United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall.' 

"My  friends  (I  say  friends,  for  I  know  of  no  foes  among  you),  I  have  been  informed  tha  some 
persons,  pretending  to  be  friends  to  you  (no  doubt)  and  to  the  country,  have  endeavored  to  create  in 
your  breasts  suspicions  of  me,  as  I  understand,  because  I  was  born  in  England — the  country  with  which 
we  are  now  at  war.  It  is  true  I  was  born  in  England,  and  I  would  thank  any  of  these  jealous,  suspici- 
ous people  to  inform  me  how  I  could  prevent  that  had  I  been  so  disposed;  and  I  would  ask  if  a  man  in 
this  country  of  boasted  liberty  is  to  be  suspected  and  convicted  without  a  trial.  I  came  to  this  country 
when  but  a  boy.  I  have  lived  in  this  neighborhood  for  almost  fourteen  years,  and  have  been  known  to 
most  of  you  for  that  term  of  time.  Notwithstanding  the  insinuations  alluded  to,  I  have  the  strongest 
proofs  of  the  regard  and  confidence  of  my  neighbors  and  friends.    I  have  been  elected  to  perform  the 
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duties  of  several  important  offices;  and  presume  that  I  have  hitherto  performed  those  duties  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  electors,  or  I  should  not  now  have  the  honor  to  command  the  Second  Regiment  of  the 
Second  Brigade  of  the  Tenth  Division  of  the  Militia  of  Massachusetts. 

"  Brother  Soldiers:  I  should  not  have  noticed  the  base  insinuations  of  such  men  as  would  make 
those  I  have  alluded  to,  had  it  not  been  to  satisfy  you  and  tliem,  that  I  consider  my  character  and  repu- 
tation as  a  citizen-soldier  invulnerable  against  such  attacks.  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  have  renounced  allegiance  to  the  Government  under  which  I  was  born,  and  many  now  present 
were  born  under  the  same;  have  a  wife  and  children  and  property  here  to  protect  ;  and  I  appeal  to  you, 
brother  soldiers,  whether  these  are  not  the  strongest  ties;  and  be  assured,  while  you  will  stand  by  me, 
and  I  have  strength  to  wield  this  sabre,  I  will  defend  ji/i^/^r  wives,  children,  and  property,  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  our  country,  as  far  as  my  abilities  permit,  against  the  attacks  of  all  enemies  whatsoever." 

The  personal  qualities  of  Colonel  Black  were  as  conspicuous  as  his  business  qualities. 
He  was  a  marked  man  in  the  community,  and  well  known  by  the  leading  men  of  the  State. 
His  personal  presence  was  fine.  He  was  in  his  stature  short  and  thick,  and  altogether 
English-looking.  His  sense  of  justice  was  strong,  his  sympathies  active.  No  one  ever 
questioned  his  honesty  or  honor. 

He  was  a  well-educated  man,  and  was  a  reader  of  books.  He  was  quite  a  good 
speaker  upon  public  occasions,  and  that  he  could  write  well  is  attested  by  the  military 
speech  before  given. 

Although  a  man  of  strong  will  and  purposes,  these  were  adorned  by  many  of  the  finer 
tints  and  graces  of  character.  He  possessed  an  excellent  taste  for  social  company,  and 
there  his  presence  and  conversation  were  always  interesting.  He  was  fond  of  music  of  all 
kinds,  and  in  his  earlier  life  was  himself  quite  an  adept  with  the  violin.  He  could  also 
paint  quite  well,  as  specimens  of  his  handicraft  in  that  line  upon  the  walls  of  the  old  man- 
sion at  Ellsworth,  now  in  the  possession  of  his  grandson,  George  N.  Black,  Esq.,  will 
show. 

Colonel  Black  was  a  charitable  man — he  gave  a  great  deal.  He  forebore  collecting 
his  own  demands  of  those  debtors  who  were  ill  able  to  pay ;  a  vast  quantity  of  uncollected 
and  outlawed  demands  left  behind  him  evidences  that  fact.  When  a  direct  tax  was  levied 
by  the  U.  S.  Government  in  18 15,  he  paid  the  land  tax,  small  in  each  case,  for  about 
all  of  his  poor  neighbors,  the  most  of  which  were  never  repaid  to  him.  He  did  much 
for  the  support  of  the  religious  organizations  of  Ellsworth,  himself  attending  upon  the 
Congregational  worship,  those  of  his  own  faith  (Unitarian)  having  no  permanent  organiza- 
tion there  during  his  day.  In  all  respects  Colonel  Black  fulfilled  the  mission  of  life  that 
was  accorded  to  him. 
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'LACK,  GEORGE  NIXON,  of  Ellsworth,  Maine.  Born  January  15,  18 14, 
at  Ellsworth.  His  father,  Colonel  John  Black,  was  a  native  of  England, 
the  manager  of  the  estates  belonging  to  the  Bingham  Proprietary,  and  a 
distinguished  and  influential  citizen  of  the  State. 

Young  Black  received  his  preliminary  scholastic  education  at  Taunton. 
Thence  he  went  to  the  celebrated  school  taught  by  Mr.  Greene  at  Jamaica  Plain.  At  a 
suitable  age  he  entered  into  business  with  his  father  in  Boston.  The  firm  of  Black  &  Co., 
lumber-merchants,  was  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  that  particular  department  of  trade. 
The  great  energy  and  unusual  business  skill  of  Mr.  Black  contributed  liberally  to  its  suc- 
cess. Succeeding  his  father  in  the  management  of  the  Bingham  Lands,  he  also  owned  and 
conducted  mills  in  Ellsworth.  Large  tracts  of  timber  land  in  Maine  came  into  his  posses- 
sion. All  his  several  properties  were  so  wisely  administered  that  he  early  acquired  an 
ample  fortune,  and  wisely  determined  to  enjoy  it  while  he  had  the  opportunity.  Becoming 
somewhat  weary  under  the  pressure  of  numerous  and  burdensome  cares,  he  resigned  the 
agency  of  the  Bingham  Lands,  and  disposed  of  his  individual  interests  to  other  parties,  in 
the  year  1866.  He  then  removed  with  his  family  to  Boston,  but  retained  his  legal  residence 
in  Ellsworth.  Several  months  of  each  year  were  passed  in  the  occupancy  of  the  old  family 
mansion,  to  whose  attractive  beauty  his  rare  taste  was  constantly  making  additions. 

Mr.  Black  was  deeply  interested  in  local  and  also  in  national  politics,  but  never  offered 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  any  official  position.  Originally  an  Old  Line  Whig,  he  joined 
the  Republican  Party  at  its  organization,  and  adhered  to  its  policy  and  fortunes  with  intel- 
ligent and  liberal  zeal.  In  business  life  he  strikingly  exhibited  the  qualities  which  consti- 
tute the  ordinary  factors  of  success.  Upright,  cautious,  prudent,  self-reliant,  and  of  tireless 
energy,  he  exhibited  a  strong  and  persistent  will.  When  once  he  had  entered  upon  any 
course  of  procedure,  he  permitted  no  surmountable  obstacle  to  turn  him  aside,  but  reso- 
lutely pressed  forward  to  the  successful  accomplishment  of  his  purpose.  Failing  in  any  un- 
dertaking was  of  very  infrequent  occurrence.  For  civic  distinctions  he  had  little  taste  and 
no  ambition,  but  preferred  the  elevation  of  others  to  that  of  himself — choosing  rather  to  be 
the  maker  than  the  made. 

In  social  life  he  was  eminently  urbane  and  hospitable.  His  home  was  distinguished  by 
elegance,  cordiality,  and  brightness.  An  estimable  and  accomplished  wife  presided  over  its 
ministrations,  and  lent  refined  grace  to  its  many  and  various  charms.  To  him  it  was  a 
welcome  refuge  from  the  wearing  routine  of  secular  cares.  Had  he  aided  its  recuperative 
powers  by  adding  the  recreations  of  foreign  and  domestic  travel,  his  naturally  robust  con- 
stitution and  temperate  habits  might  have  resisted  the  strain  of  excessive  labor,  and  many 
years  of  health  and  comfort  been  added  to  his  life. 
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Religion  was  to  Mr.  Black  a  subject  of  profound  speculative  and  practical  interest.  It 
occupied  much  of  his  time  and  thought.  In  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  Divine  Revelation 
he  was  an  enlightened  and  firm  believer.  In  Boston  he  regularly  attended  the  ministry  of 
the  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  whose  sermons  he  greatly  admired,  and  whose  eloquent  utterances 
of  the  great  truths  of  Christianity  he  earnestly  accepted.  The  interests  of  earth  and  time 
appeared  trivial  and  transient  compared  with  those  of  heaven  and  eternity.  "  At  the  last," 
says  a  local  newspaper,  "  he  gave  to  those  he  loved  best  the  comforting  assurance  that  he 
was  without  fear,  and  was  entirely  resigned  to  the  will  of  his  Heavenly  Father."  After  a 
painless  illness  of  some  months,  he  died  in  Ellsworth,  October  2,  1880,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
six.  A  large  circle  of  friends  tenderly  sympathized  with  his  bereaved  family  in  their  great 
sorrow. 

Mr.  Black  was  married  in  1836,  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Peters,  daughter  of  Andrew  Peters, 
a  shipping-merchant  of  Ellsworth.  Of  their  four  children,  two — namely,  George  Nixon 
Black,  Jr.,  and  Agnes — are  now  living. 


OODS,  LEONARD,  Jr.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  ex-President  of  Bowdoin  College, 
Brunswick,  Maine.  Born  at  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  November  24,  1807. 
His  father  was  Leonard  Woods,  D.D.,  aji  eminent  Congregational  divine, 
and  distinguished  especially  as  an  advocate  of  "  Orthodox  Calvinism."  Dr. 
Woods,  Sen.,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  with  the  highest  honors  in 
1796  ;  succeeded  Dr.  David  Tappan  as  minister  at  Newbury  in  1798  ;  was  Professor  of  The- 
ology in  Andover  Theological  Seminary  from  1808  to  1846,  and  was  Emeritus  Professor  in 
the  same  institution  until  his  death  on  the  24th  of  August,  1854.  He  was  a  somewhat 
voluminous  writer  in  the  department  of  Controversial  Theology  ;  published  many  sermons, 
orations,  and  tracts ;  took  an  active  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  American  Tract  So- 
ciety, the  American  Education  Society,  the  Temperance  Society,  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  etc.  In  the  last-named  he  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Prudential  Committee  for  about  twenty-five  years.  Dr.  H.  B.  Smith  styled  him  em- 
phatically the  "judicious  divine"  of  the  later  New  England  theology;  and  added,  "He 
educated  a  generation  of  preachers  [more  than  a  thousand  in  number]  who  had  neither 
crotchets  nor  airy  aims."  '  '  - 

Of  his  collective  works  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burder  wrote  :  "  They  have  a  vividness  of 
thought  and  language,  as  well  as  an  accuracy  of  Scriptural  truth  and  a  healthy  soundness  of 
theological  system,  which  very  many  readers  will  be  prepared  to  value." 

The  wife  of  the  elder  and  the  mother  of  the  younger  Dr.  Leonard  Woods  was  a 
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daughter  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Wheeler  of  Harvard,  Massachusetts,  and  was  a  woman  of 
strong  symmetrical  character,  of  great  sweetness  of  disposition,  and  enthusiastic  fondness 
for  all  the  beauties  of  nature. 

The  family  consisted  of  ten  children,  of  whom  Leonard  was  the  fourth.  Affectionate 
and  harmonious  among  themselves,  he  was  the  mediating  peacemaker  whenever  inevitable 
difficulties  sprang  up  to  interrupt  the  concord.  His  father  was  not  only  one  of  the  ten- 
derest  of  parents,  but  also  the  most  genial  of  companions.  Intercourse  with  his  sisters  was 
loving  and  confidential,  and  prepared  the  way  for  those  intimacies  with  ladies  of  talent  and 
culture  which  formed  so  characteristic  a  feature  of  his  mature  life.  Born  of  such  parents, 
intellectual  pre-eminence  might  legitimately  have  been  expected  of  him.  Dr.  C.  C.  Ever- 
ett states  that  the  family  tradition  was  that  the  first  word  he  ever  uttered  was  "  Theology." 
Porter,  Griffin,  Stuart,  and  other  stalwart  theologians  were  wont  to  gather  at  his  father's 
house  and  discuss  the  great  themes  so  inestimably  important  to  the  religious  world.  The 
freedom  and  latitude  there  exhibited  were  imparted  to  the  youthful  listener,  and  did  more 
to  stimulate  his  thought  than  to  mould  his  opinions. 

Young  Woods  was  fitted  for  college  at  Phillips  Academy,  and  entered  Dartmouth  in 
the  spring  of  1824.  There  he  remained  less  than  one  term,  and  afterward  entered  Union 
College,  Schenectady,  New  York,  as  a  sophomore.  College  associations  in  the  latter  place 
were  very  agreeable  and  helpful.  Professor  William  Thompson  of  Hartford  was  his  room- 
mate, President  Wayland  of  Brown  University  was  a  member  of  his  class,  and  Bishop 
Potter  of  New  York  belonged  to  his  more  intimate  circle  of  friends.  His  light,  spare  form, 
and  almost  feminine  softness  of  features  were  allied  with  manly  firmness,  resolution,  and 
capacity  for  unusual  muscular  performances.  Courteous,  affable,  sparkling  with  wit  and 
humor  and  a  capital  scholar,  "the  professors  liked  to  test  his  knowledge  by  out-of-the-way 
questions,  and  he  was  always  equal  to  the  emergency."  In  Greek  his  acquisitions  rivalled 
those  of  the  teacher.  Ethics  had  special  attraction  for  him.  Many  of  his  friends  believed 
that  poetry  was  his  true  vocation.  His  favorite  authors  were  the  older  and  graver  English 
writers,  such  as  Isaac  Barrow  and  Jeremy  Taylor.  His  graduation  theme  was  "  Suicide." 
The  composition  assumed  poetical  form,  and  had  Chatterton  for  its  hero.  He  also  deliv- 
ered the  valedictory  address  to  the  class.  President  Nott  declared  that  he  might  become  a 
distinguished  linguist  or  mathematician,  or  man  of  general  literature,  but  feared  that  he 
might  be  somewhat  lacking  in  practicality. 

After  leaving  college  Mr.  Woods  selected  the  profession  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and 
to  prepare  himself  for  it,  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover.  Among  his 
friends  in  that  institution  were  his  old  friend — room-mate  here  as  at  college — Professor 
Thompson  of  Hartford,  Dr.  Schauffler,  Dr.  Cheever,  and  Professor  Park.  An  early 
riser,  and  a  lover  of  physical  exercise,  he  and  Professor  Park  walked  together  from  five 
to  six  o'clock,  always  returning  in  time  for  prayers.  Their  rambles  were  never  intermitted 
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for  any  meteorological  reason.  The  latter  gentleman  writes:  "Our  controversies  were 
deepest  when  the  mud  was  most  profound.  One  of  us  was  commonly  lost  in  an  argu- 
ment when  the  other  was  buried  in  a  snow-drift."  A  debating  club  was  also  maintained, 
and  for  a  while  he  kept  up  the  habit  of  talking  only  in  Latin.  He  was  a  brilliant  skater, 
and  delighted  in  teaching  the  young  ladies  of  his  acquaintance  to  guide  themselves  upon 
the  ice.    His  great  passion,  however,  was  for  study. 

Mr.  Woods  graduated  from  Andover  in  1830,  but  continued  his  work  there  as  an 
assistant  teacher.  He  also  translated  Knapp's  "Theology"  from  the  German,  and  enriched 
it  with  an  introduction  and  notes.  This  achievement  secured  instant  and  honorable  recog- 
nition as  one  of  the  scholars  and  theologians  of  the  country.  Licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Londonderry  Presbytery  in  1830,  and  ordained  by  the  Third  Presbytery  of  New  York  in 
the  year  1833,  supplied  the  pulpit  of  Dr.  S.  H.  Cox  for  some  months,  during  the 
absence  of  that  gifted  clergyman  in  Europe.  In  1834  he  accepted  the  editorship  of  the 
New  York  Literary  and  Theological  Review,  and  contributed  to  it  several  valuable  articles 
which  retain  their  interest  to  the  present  hour.  He  also  contributed  various  translations 
from  the  German  language.  In  1836  he  became  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Bangor,  and  in  his  inaugural  dwelt  "upon  the  importance  of  the 
study  of  the  Bible,  which  grows  out  of  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  the  right  of  free  interpre- 
tation of  it." 

Professor  Woods  displayed  remarkable  aptitude  for  the  office  of  teacher.  His  ease  of 
manner,  marvellous  conversational  powers,  and  exhaustive  reading  were  very  helpful  to 
the  students.  The  social  life  of  the  gay  little  metropolis  charmed  him.  There,  too,  he  fell 
under  the  influence  of  De  Maistre,  whose  writings  exerted  a  marked  power  upon  his  mental 
development,  and  probably  stimulated  that  reactionary  tendency  which  at  times  seemed  to 
separate  him  so  widely  from  those  about  him.  He  remained  at  Bangor  three  years.  In 
1839,  at  the  comparatively  youthful  age  of  thirty -two,  he  was  called  to  the  Presidency  of 
Bowdoin  College.  At  his  inauguration  he  held  the  assembly  spellbound  for  two  hours  by 
his  rich  and  rare  eloquence. 

Conflicting  tendencies,  he  insisted,  are  usually  reconciled  after  years  of  strife.  Speak- 
ing of  the  interests  springing  from  religious  faith  on  the  one  hand  and  from  the  scientific 
interest  on  the  other,  he  showed  that  "  for  the  first  fifteen  centuries  of  the  Christian  era 
revealed  religion  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  general  mind  of  Christendom.  Then  came 
the  ages  in  which  all  things  were  secularized.  Science  usurped  the  interest  and  the  author- 
ity which  Religion  before  had  held  as  her  right.  But  now  we  are  living  in  a  moment  of 
happy  augury,  in  which  these  two  conflicting  elements  of  our  intellectual  life  are  being 
reconciled.  Their  influence,  which  in  their  separation  has  sometimes  been  disastrous,  in 
their  union  will  become  most  potent  for  good." 

He  painted  the  glory^  of  these  earlier  ages  of  faith.    Especially  did  he  pay  to  the 
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Mediaeval  Church  the  honor  so  often  withheld  from  it.  He  spoke  of  the  singular  perfec- 
tion the  fine  arts  obtained  under  its  influence— the  cathedrals  solemn  and  magnificent,  the 
music  of  the  old  composers,  and  the  paintings  of  the  old  masters..  He  spoke  of  the  science 
that  grew  up  under  the  intellectual  stimulus  which  religion  gave  to  the  minds  of  men.  He 
denied  that  the  Church  ever  opposed  the  advance  of  science  as  such,  save  by  presenting  to 
the  thoughts  of  men  objects  of  more  absorbing  interest ;  and  he  justified  this  denial  by  the 
most  ingenious  arguments.  He  rebuked  the  pride  of  Bacon,  who  speaks  of  himself  as 
kindling  a  torch  in  the  darkness  of  philosophy.  "  If  it  was  night  when  Bacon  was  born,  it 
was  certainly  a  night  brilliant  with  constellations."  Modern  science,  he  said,  "had  come 
to  us  like  a  ship  from  the  Levant — richly  laden  indeed,  but  concealing  the  pestilence  beneath 
its  choicest  treasure." 

His  address  was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm.  All  the  friends  of  the  college  congratu- 
lated themselves  on  his  accession  to  the  presidency,  and  that  with  abundant  reason.  His 
kindly,  wise,  and  timely  conversations  with  young  men  were  effectual  in  the  permanent 
rescue  of  many  of  the  students  from  folly  and  evil  courses.  In  1840,  after  filling  his  office 
for  twelve  months,  the  young  president  made  his  first  visit  to  Europe.  Unfortunately  his 
note-book,  containing  records  of  the  tour,  has  been  lost.  At  Oxford,  in  England,  his  rela- 
tions with  some  of  the  Fellows  were  those  of  friendly  intimacy.  He  walked  and  talked 
with  them,  shared  their  simple  meals,  toasted  his  bread  with  them  over  the  same  fire  in  their 
rooms,  and  entered  into  their  more  elaborate  festivities.  Among  those  with  whom  he  met 
were  Stanley,  and  Pusey,  and  Newman.  While  there  he  contributed  as  much  to  the  incipi- 
ent tendency  to  Mediaevalism  as  he  received  from  it.  At  a  dinner  where  sentiments  were 
in  order,  he  proposed  "The  Middle  Ages,"  In  Paris  he  and  his  travelling  companion,  the 
late  Hon.  Martin  Brimmer  of  Boston,  were  the  guests  of  the  amiable  King  Louis  Philippe. 
There  he  won  the  heart  of  the  Queen,  who  took  him  into  her  apartments,  showed  him  the 
embroidery  of  her  daughters,  and  introduced  him  to  the  room  where  they  were  at  work. 
President  Woods,  although  a  bachelor,  made  himself  thoroughly  at  home,  seated  himself 
among  the  princesses,  and  held  a  skein  of  worsted  for  one  of  them  to  wind,  with  as  much 
ease  and  grace  as  he  would  have  done  in  a  New  England  farm-house.  He  was  in  Paris 
when  the  remains  of  the  great  Napoleon  were  brought  thither  from  St.  Helena,  and  was 
deeply  moved  by  the  touching  spectacle  of  the  national  reverence  for  the  memory  of  that 
illustrious  soldier.  In  Rome  he  had  a  long  conversation  with  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  at  the 
Vatican.  After  some  hours'  talk  in  Latin  with  the  Pontiff,  he  took  his  leave.  The  "  Holy 
Father"  openly  expressed  his  admiration  of  his  visitor.  While  on  a  steamer  in  Europe  he 
met  with  Chevalier  Bunsen,  enjoyed  a  long  conversation  with  him,  and  contracted  a  friend- 
ship that  was  afterward  maintained  by  correspondence. 

On  his  return  from  Europe,  President  Woods  diligently  applied  himself  to  the  duties 
of  his  office,    Though  singularly  unconventional,  he  was  a  polished  gentleman.    He  had 
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the  genius  of  saying  the  best  thing  in  the  best  way.  "  The  play  of  his  wit,  the  originality 
of  his  thought,  the  wealth  of  his  resources,  the  delicacy  of  his  tact,  the  kindness  of  his 
heart,  united  to  lend  a  charm  to  his  conversation,  such  as  is  rarely  met."  His  nature  was 
at  once  rich  and  sympathetic.  He  loved  to  throw  aside  his  presidential  dignity  occasion- 
ally, and  to  join  in  "  blind-man's-buff,"  or  some  other  romping  game ;  and  no  child  of  the 
company  was  merrier  or  more  alert  than  he.  Tender  and  magnanimous,  he  was  also  en- 
dowed with  remarkable  strength  of  will.  His  legal  talents  were  unusual.  In  a  lawsuit 
springing  out  of  the  conditions  of  Governor  Bowdoin's  will  he  displayed  a  knowledge  of 
the  literature  bearing  upon  the  case  such  as  few  lawyers  possessed.  "  The  money  that  his 
legal  skill  had  won,  his  taste  knew  how  to  use ;  and  it  took  form  in  the  beautiful  chapel  of 
the  college." 

President  Woods  united  wise  conservatism  with  the  spirit  of  energetic  progress.  "  He 
honored  the  Catholic  Church.  He  honored  it  because  for  centuries  it  alone  had  repre- 
sented the  highest  spiritual  faith.  He  honored  it  because  it  uttered  the  fullest  and  most 
conscious  protest  against  the  individualism  of  our  day ;  because  it  embodies  in  itself  the 
two  forms  of  authority  which  he  reverenced — the  authority  of  revelation,  and  that  of  his- 
torical development.  He  loved,  too,  its  pomp  of  service."  "  Why  was  he  not,  then,  a 
Catholic  ?"  Not  only  because  he  found  it  impossible  to  accept  Roman  Catholicism  as  a 
whole,  but  because  he  was  the  product  of  a  past  differentiated  in  many  important  particu- 
lars from  that  of  Roman  Catholicism.  "  He  felt  that  he  belonged  where  he  was  placed — 
that  he  owed  a  sacred  allegiance  to  the  Church  of  his  fathers."  He  was  "  honestly,  un- 
swervingly, and  contentedly  a  Congregationalist  of  the  old  New  England  type."  "  His 
orthodoxy  was  of  the  older  and  higher  type,"  and  he  believed  more  rather  than  less  than 
those  about  him.  He  longed  for  an  ideal  church  whose  embodiment  is  yet  in  the  future. 
"  He  had  in  his  thought  the  ideal  of  a  union  in  which  the  denominations  that  are  in  substantial 
agreement  should  each  be  true  to  its  own  convictions,  and  yet  co-operate  with  others  as 
parts  of  one  common  church."  "  Sectarian  bitterness  was  his  abhorrence."  He  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  Old  Catholic  movement  in  Europe,  loved  and  honored  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  took  pleasure  in  the  genial  breadth  of  Unitarianism,  and  yet  remained 
true  to  his  own  position.  Many  failed  to  understand  him,  and  some  absurdly  suspected 
him  of  being  a  Jesuit  in  disguise.  He  was  in  fact  one  of  those  choice  spirits  who  live  in  a 
realm  of  thought  far  in  advance  of  that  of  their  age.  "  He  believed  that  Divine  revelation 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  human  heart  on  the  other,  furnish  the  only  solid  basis  for  belief. 
Out  of  the  heart  grow  creeds  and  institutions.  Philosophy  has  its  rightful  place  when  it 
bases  its  systems  upon  it.  When  it  seeks  to  lay  foundations  of  its  own,  it  lays  them  in  the 
clouds." 

The  intellectual  peculiarities  of  President  Woods  caused  many  to  misconceive  and 
misunderstand  him.     He  insisted  on  "duties  of  imperfect  obligation."     In  one  of  his 
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marvellous  Baccalaureates  "he  seemed  to  place  honor  above  duty.  He  glorified  the  lie  of 
Desdemona  as  better  than  a  truth."  This  evoked  a  storm  of  criticism.  It  apparently 
endangered  all  morality.  Some  years  afterward  he  traversed  the  same  ground  and  took 
the  same  position.  His  perceptions  were  too  keen,  his  powers  of  discrimination  were  too 
thorough,  to  allow  him  to  accept  the  whole  of  any  popular  reform.  The  occasional  drink- 
ing of  wine  he  held  to  be  not  wrong  in  itself ;  nor  could  he  make  "  of  total  abstinence  any- 
thing more  than  a  practice  temporarily  expedient." 

Physically  indolent,  "  his  idea  of  perfection  was  so  high  that  he  was  critical  with 
himself.  It  was  not  that  he  would  not — he  could  not,  do  anything  that  was  incomplete." 
He  lacked  the  incitement  of  ambition.  Scorning  modern  individualism,  he  was  yet 
remarkable  for  individuality.  Modest  and  self-contained,  where  he  worked  at  all,  it  must 
necessarily  be  in  his  own  way.  Into  his  official  duties  he  threw  all  his  earnestness.  Distrust- 
ing the  power  of  college  discipline,  he  had  great  confidence  in  personal  influence.  Obser- 
vation of  the  methods  of  the  Jesuit  College  at  Rome  and  of  the  University  of  Oxford  in 
England  only  confirmed  his  beliefs.  The  fun  and  frolic  of  college  students  were  not  pro- 
hibited by  him,  but  the  leaders  were  held  responsible  for  their  due  limitation.  Straight- 
forward, incisive,  and  dignified,  he  was  firm  in  discipline  whenever  it  became  matter  of 
positive  necessity.  Under  his  administration  Bowdoin  College  offered  means  of  education 
unequalled  in  some  respects  by  any  institution  in  the  country.  The  best  universities  and 
the  most  polished  courts  of  the  Old  World  contributed  to  its  effectiveness.  From  Presi- 
dent Woods  the  students  learned  what  reverence  and  loyalty  mean.  "  They  learned  that 
society  is  not  a  mere  human  invention.  They  felt  the  divinity  that  is  behind  the  family  and 
the  state.  His  Baccalaureates  were  full  of  the  mellow  glories  of  antiquity,  and  yet  quick- 
ened and  strengthened  his  auditors  for  the  struggles  and  responsibilities  of  life.  His  own 
functions  as  a  teacher  embraced  the  inculcation  of  religion  and  morals.  He  sometimes 
held  a  Bible-class  on  Sunday,  for  such  students  as  cared  to  attend  it,  in  his  own  room. 
He  also  conducted  evening  prayers  in  the  college  chapel." 

Faithful  and  regular  in  all  his  labors,  he  was  amply  rewarded  by  the  chivalrous  love 
and  reverence  of  his  students.  The  more  they  knew  of  him,  the  more  they  admired 
the  wealth  of  his  resources,  and  the  beauty  of  his  spirit.  When  the  terrible  war  for  the 
perpetuation  of  national  life  was  precipitated  by  the  madness  of  slavery  and  secession,  his 
marked  individuality  stood  out  more  distinctively  against  the  general  unanimity.  "  He  did 
not  believe  that  hearts  could  be  won  and  patriotism  created  by  the  bayonet  and  the  cannon." 
Like  Webster,  he  faced  "a  sturdy  and  multitudinous  Northern  constituency."  The  dissi- 
dence  between  himself  and  the  patrons  of  the  college  led  him  in  1866  to  resign  the  office  he 
had  so  long  and  honorably  held.  But  his  interest  in  the  institution  did  not  abate.  To  his 
successors  he  was  all  kindness  and  helpfulness,  rejoicing  in  their  successes  and  sorrowing 
in  their  trials.    "  He  won  to  himself  the  hearts  that  had  been  most  estranged." 
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After  the  resignation  of  his  office,  Dr.  Woods  was  made  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic 
Convention  at  Philadelphia,  and  one  of  its  Vice-Presidents.  This  novel  experience  he 
keenly  enjoyed.  Long  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  in  1867  he 
accepted  a  commission  from  the  State  to  procure  materials  for  its  early  history.  One  of 
the  results  of  this  commission  was  a  work  of  the  late  Dr.  John  G.  Kohl  of  Bremen,  which 
was* published  as  the  first  volume  of  the  "Documentary  History  of  the  Maine  Historical 
Society."  He  also  obtained  a  copy  of  an  important  unpublished  work  of  Richard  Hakluyt. 
In  January,  1874,  his  new  library,  fitted  up  with  all  the  elegances  and  conveniences  that 
he  could  desire,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Nearly  all  his  books  and  papers  were  consumed. 
Happily,  the  priceless  Hakluyt  manuscript  was  not  among  them.  By  this  calamity  all  his 
plans  were  frustrated,  and  all  his  labors  practically  brought  to  a  close.  Beside  his  transla- 
tion of  Knapp's  " Theology,"  he  published  an  "Address  on  the  Life  and  Character  of 
Parker  Cleaveland,  LL.D.,"  which  was  warmly  commended  for  "classic  elegance  and 
finish."  He  also  published  a  translation  from  the  French  of  De  Maistre's  "  Essay  on  the 
Generative  Principle  of  Political  Constitutions." 

In  June,  1875,  Dr.  Woods  received  the  first  of  those  shocks  which  were  to  break 
down  his  constitution.  His  faculties  were  gradually  beclouded.  Command  of  language — 
for  which  he  had  been  so  remarkable^ — was  almost  wholly  lost.  He  never  married.  His 
home  at  Brunswick  afforded  him  the  comfort  and  companionship  he  needed,  until  a  sister  in 
Boston  claimed  her  nearer  rights,  and  took  him  to  the  care  and  affection  of  her  own  home. 
To  the  last  his  helpful  proclivities  were  touchingly  manifest.  His  spirit,  except  for  a  brief 
period  after  his  first  attack,  was  as  sweet,  as  loving,  and  as  tractable  as  that  of  a  child.  On 
Tuesday,  December  24,  1878,  he  died.  A  simple  burial-service  at  Andover,  Massachusetts, 
where  his  body  was  interred,  ended  his  earthly  history.  Harvard  made  him  a  Doctor  of 
Divinity  in  1846,  and  Bowdoin  a  Doctor  of  Laws  in  1866.  His  life  was  useful  and  honored  ; 
less  prolific  of  literary  achievement  than  might  have  been  expected,  but  exceedingly  fruit- 
ful of  quickening  to  all  that  was  best  in  the  hearts  of  the  young  men  intrusted  to  his  care. 
This  was  the  one  ambition  of  his  hfe.  It  was  abundantly  realized.  His  aim  could  not  well 
have  been  higher,  and  the  grateful  love  of  many  hearts  testifies  to  its  attainment. 
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ESSENDEN,  FRANCIS,  Brigadier  and  Brevet  Major-General  U.  S. 
Army,  was  the  third  son  of  Hon.  William  Pitt  Fessenden,  and  was  born  in 
Portland  on  the   i8th  of  March,  1839.  was  educated  at  Bowdoin 

College,  where  he  graduated  in  the  Class  of  1858,  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 
After  leaving  college  he  studied  law  in  the  office  of  his  grandfather,  General 
Samuel  Fessenden,  and  subsequently  attended  the  Harvard  Law  School.  In  the  fall  of 
i860  he  removed  to  New  York,  and  entered  a  law-office  to  finish  his  law-studies  and  to 
prepare  for  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  that  city.  During  the  following  spring  he 
travelled  through  the  Western  States,  and  was  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  when  President 
Lincoln,  in  consequence  of  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter,  issued  a  call  for  seventy-five  thousand 
volunteers,  and  directed  the  organization  of  ten  new  regiments  of  infantry  for  the  regular 
army.  As  soon  as  he  had  read  the  President's  proclamation,  he  abandoned  his  journey  and 
applied  for  a  commission  in  one  of  the  new  regiments.  His  application  was  successful,  and 
he  received  the  appointment  of  captain  in  the  Ninteenth  U.  S.  Infantry.  The  headquarters 
of  the  regiment  were  established  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  where  he  reported  for  duty,  and 
was  employed  during  the  summer  and  fall,  on  recruiting  service  for  the  regiment,  at  Madi- 
son, Indiana,  a  border  city  on  the  Ohio,  opposite  Kentucky.  While  at  Madison  he  was 
also  engaged  in  drilling  the  companies  which  had  been  organized  to  protect  the  town,  and 
in  mustering  volunteer  regiments  into  the  service  of  the  United  States.  Recruiting  for  the 
regular  army  proceeded  slowly,  owing  to  the  greater  popularity  of  the  volunteer  service, 
and  the  regular  regiments  did  not  fill  up  as  rapidly  as  was  expected.  His  company  was 
organized  in  January,  and  he  was  in  Indianapolis  till  March,  preparing  his  company  for  the 
field  and  guarding  the  prisoners  taken  by  Grant  at  Fort  Donelson.  In  March  he  was 
ordered  to  join  his  regiment,  then  lying  at  Duck  River,  in  Tennessee.  The  battalion  of  his 
regiment  then  in  the  field  consisted  of  four  companies  under  the  command  of  Major 
Stephen  D.  Carpenter  of  Maine,  a  graduate  from  West  Point,  and  a  most  brave  and 
experienced  soldier,  and  constituted  a  part  of  Rousseau's  Brigade  of  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland, then  commanded  by  General  Buell.  Captain  Fessenden  reported  with  his  com- 
pany to  Major  Carpenter  the  night  before  the  army  crossed  Duck  River.  Throughout 
the  following  week  the  army  moved  by  rapid  marches  to  Savannah,  on  the  Tennessee 
River,  where  a  junction  was  to  be  made  with  the  army  under  General  Grant.  The  regiment 
arrived  at  the  river  on  the  evening  of  April  6th,  after  a  hard  march  of  twenty-two  miles. 
Throughout  the  day  the  advance  had  been  to  the  sound  of  heavy  cannonading,  indicating  a 
great  battle,  and  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  had  hastened  forward  conscious,  that  a  great 
struggle  was  impending.  The  enemy,  under  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  and  Beauregard,  had 
attacked  Grant  at  daylight,  and  sought  to  destroy  his  army  before  the  arrival  of  Buell.  It 
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was  the  first  day's  battle  of  Shiloh,  and  the  Union  troops  had  lost  their  camps  and  been 
driven  back  at  every  point,  but  Grant  on  the  arrival  of  Buell's  fresh  divisions  had  with  his 
indomitable  resolution  resolved  to  attack  the  next  morning.  At  daylight  of  April  7th  the 
battalion  landed  from  the  steamer  which  had  carried  it  over  the  river,  and  passing  through  a 
demoralized  crowd  of  sick,  wounded,  and  stragglers,  marched  on  to  the  field  and  was  soon 
fiercely  engaged  with  the  enemy.  The  position  was  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  near  the  road 
to  the  landing,  and  each  advance  of  the  line  was  hotly  contested.  By  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  the  Union  camps  had  been  recovered,  and  the  rebels  made  their  last  but  unsuccess- 
ful effort  to  regain  the  field.  In  this  attack  Captain  Fessenden  was  severely  wounded  by 
a  Minie-ball,  which  passed  through  the  right  arm  near  the  elbow-joint,  injuring  the  bone  and 
permanently  destroying  the  rotary  motion  of  the  arm.  Owing  to  sickness  and  disability, 
he  was  obliged  to  remain  out  of  the  field  for  several  months,  but  reported  for  duty  before 
his  wound  was  healed,  and  was  employed  in  mustering  in  and  disbursing  to  the  volunteers 
in  Indiana.  On  the  ist  of  September  he  returned  to  Maine  to  attend  the  funeral  of  his 
brother.  Lieutenant  Samuel  Fessenden,  who  had  been  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Groveton  or  second  Bull  Run.  At  this  time  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
Maine  Infantry,  a  nine  months'  regiment,  recruited  in  the  vicinity  of  Portland  and  from 
the  county  of  Cumberland.  Having  organized  his  regiment  and  drilled  it  for  a  few  weeks, 
he  was  ordered  to  Virginia,  where  the  regiment  arrived  early  in  October.  He  was  immedi- 
ately placed  in  command  of  the  Third  Brigade  of  Casey's  Division,  then  employed  in  the 
defences  of  Washington.  The  brigade  covered  the  line  along  Hunting  Creek,  below 
Alexandria,  and  occupied  a  portion  of  the  defences  beyond  Arlington  Heights.  In 
December  the  division  was  reorganized,  and  Colonel  Fessenden  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  first  brigade.  With  this  command  he,  in  March,  1863,  took  up  a  position 
near  Chantilly,  Virginia,  a  few  miles  north  of  Centreville.  Chantilly  was  on  the  Little 
River  turnpike,  which  passes  through  Aldie  Gap  into  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Here  he 
was  occupied  till  July,  holding  partisans  in  check  and  preventing  raids  into  the  department 
from  that  section  of  country.  The  neighborhood  had  been  a  favorite  region  for  bold 
guerilla  operations  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  and  especially  of  the  famous  partisan  chief 
Colonel  Mosby.  The  period  for  which  his  regiment  had  enlisted  having  expired  in  June, 
he  received  orders  to  proceed  with  it  to  Maine  and  muster  it  out  of  service.  At  this  stage 
of  the  war  so  many  veteran  officers  and  soldiers  had  returned  to  their  homes  by  reason  of 
the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  service,  that  the  Government  determined  to  raise  some 
regiments  of  these  veterans,  and  offered  generous  inducements  in  bounty  and  pay.  The 
Governor  of  Maine  was  authorized  to  raise  two  of  the  new  regiments  of  veterans,  and 
Colonel  Fessenden  upon  his  return  home  was  immediately  appointed  to  the  Colonelcy  of 
the  first,  known  as  the  Thirtieth  Maine  Veterans.  He  organized  his  regiment  with 
excellent  and  experienced  officers,  who  had  been  in  service,  and  with   their  aid  he 
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recruited  a  full  and  splendid  regiment,  which  he  was  ordered  in  January,  1864,  to 
take  to  the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  and  report  to  General  Banks.  The  regiment 
arrived  in  New  Orleans  early  in  February,  and  immediately  moved  to  Franklin,  on  the 
Bayou  Teche,  where  General  Franklin  with  the  Nineteenth  Corps  was  encamped.  The 
Thirtieth  Maine  was  assigned  to  the  Third  Brigade  of  General  Emory's  Division.  In  March, 
the  Nineteenth  Corps  and  the  cavalry  moved  through  Louisiana  northwesterly  to  Alexan- 
dria, on  the  Red  River,  marching  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  miles  in  seven  days.  The 
famous  raid  of  Sherman  to  Meridian,  Mississippi,  during  the  same  winter,  and  considered  a 
feat  of  rapid  movement,  was  not  so  swift  as  this  march  of  the  Army  of  the  Gulf.  The  measles 
had  broken  out  in  the  regiment ;  and  the  disease,  combined  with  the  hard  marching,  inflicted 
much  suffering  upon  the  men.  Some  of  the  sick  staggered  along  through  the  fatigues  of 
the  march,  and  recovered  in  season  to  share  in  the  battles  of  the  campaign.  At  Alexandria, 
on  the  Red  River,  the  army  was  joined  by  the  Thirteenth  Corps,  under  Ransom,  and  the 
division  of  the  gallant  A.  J.  Smith.  After  resting  a  few  days,  the  army  moved  on  the  ist  of 
April  against  Shreveport,  by  Montell's  Bluffs,  at  the  crossing  of  Old  Red  River,  Cloutierville, 
and  Natchitoches,  making  long,  dusty,  and  fatiguing  marches.  At  the  same  time  a  fleet 
under  Porter  ascended  Red  River.  The  enemy  feebly  resisted  the  advance  of  the  column, 
but  on  the  8th  of  April,  at  Sabine  Cross  Roads,  and  only  two  days'  march  from  Shreveport, 
the  cavalry  and  the  Thirteenth  Corps  were  suddenly  overwhelmed  by  superior  forces  of  the 
enemy  under  General  Dick  Taylor,  and  routed.  Emory's  Division,  which  had  gone  into 
camp  six  miles  in  rear,  was  ordered  forward  to  check  the  victorious  advance  of  the 
enemy.  The  Thirtieth  Maine  had  been  detached  the  previous  day,  and  after  a  long  and 
exhausting  march  had  just  joined  the  division  when  it  was  summoned  to  the  front.  The 
regiment  had  marched  since  morning  six  miles  farther  than  the  rest  of  the  division,  and 
it  now  advanced  five  miles  at  the  double-quick,  pushed  through  a  disastrous  scene  of 
defeated  and  demoralized  infantry,  cavalry,  and  trains,  and  forming  into  line  of  battle  in  fine 
order,  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  assisted  in  his  repulse.  The  steadiness  of  the  regiment 
under  these  trying  circumstances  was  so  admirable,  that  General  Franklin  at  the  close  of 
the  action  complimented  its  discipline  and  behavior.  During  the  night  the  division  fell 
back  fifteen  miles  in  rear  to  Pleasant  Hill,  where  the  army  was  joined  by  A.  J.  Smith's 
division,  and  a  line  formed  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy.  The  position  of  the  Thirtieth 
Maine  was  much  exposed,  being  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  front  line  of  troops,  on  open 
ground,  and  with  no  protection  in  front  or  on  its  left  flank.  This  point  was  chosen  by  the 
enemy  for  his  attack.  Approaching  the  right  of  the  army  about  noon,  the  rebels  skirmished 
heavily  along  the  front  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  under  cover  of  the  woods  formed 
two  strong  divisions  for  assault,  and  fell  with  great  impetuosity  upon  the  Thirtieth  Maine 
and  the  Third  Brigade.  The  attack  was  so  overwhelming  that  the  other  regiments  were 
driven  back,  and  the  Thirtieth  Maine  was  left  alpne  to  check  the  enemy.    A  shouting  mass 
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of  rebels  passed  beyond  the  right  of  the  Thirtieth,  and  penetrated  almost  in  rear  of  the 
centre  of  the  army,  capturing  for  a  short  time  a  regular  battery.  It  was  not  until  both 
flanks  were  enveloped  and  the  whole  regiment  in  danger  of  being  cut  off  that  the  soldiers 
of  the  Thirtieth  in  obedience  to  orders  yielded  the  ground.  Colonel  Fessenden  rallied  the 
regiment  on  the  flank  of  the  advancing  supports,  and  the  Thirtieth  shared  in  the  charge 
which  drove  the  enemy  from  the  field.  At  the  commencement  of  the  action  the  brigade 
commander,  Colonel  Benedict,  was  killed,  and  Colonel  Fessenden  received  orders  to  take 
command  of  the  brigade.  The  heaviest  losses  in  this  battle  were  in  the  Third  Brigade, 
which  had  borne  the  first  onset  of  the  enemy,  and  the  killed  and  wounded  in  the  Thirtieth 
Maine  amounted  to  one  half  the  loss  of  the  whole  brigade.  The  disaster  of  the  8th 
and  the  low  stage  of  water  in  Red  River,  combined  with  the  difficulty  of  bringing  up 
supplies,  prevented  advantage  being  taken  of  the  victory  at  Pleasant  Hill,  and  compelled  the 
retirement  of  the  army  to  Natchitoches.  Colonel  Fessenden  commanded  the  brigade  in 
the  retreat  to  Natchitoches,  where  the  army  remained  till  the  20th  of  April,  constructing 
intrenchments  and  preparing  to  retreat  to  Alexandria.  On  the  night  of  the  21st  the 
brigade  moved  out  several  miles  from  camp,  and  marching  all  day  on  the  2 2d,  arrived  at 
sunset  in  the  vicinity  of  Montell's  Bluffs,  where  the  road  from  Natchitoches  crosses  old  Red 
River  on  its  way  to  Alexandria.  While  the  army  lay  at  Natchitoches  the  enemy  had 
taken  possession  of  this  crossing  on  the  line  of  retreat,  and  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  April 
found  him  in  strong  force  on  the  bluffs  of  the  opposite  bank,  and  commanding  the  crossing. 
General  Emory,  who  had  with  him  the  Nineteenth  Corps  and  detachments  of  the  Thirteenth 
Corps,  immediately  attacked  the  enemy  in  front  with  his  artillery,  and  directed  General 
Birge  to  ford  the  river  above  with  detachments  of  the  Thirteenth  Corps,  his  own  brigade, 
and  the  brigade  of  Colonel  Fessenden,  and  drive  the  rebels  from  their  position.  The 
troops  retraced  their  steps,  forded  the  river  through  water  which  came  up  to  the  breasts 
of  the  soldiers,  and  after  several  hours  spent  in  toiling  through  the  woods  and  clearings, 
emerged  into  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  The  latter  occupied  a  position  of  great  strength 
on  the  crest  of  a  steep  hill  in  the  edge  of  the  woods,  protected  in  front  by  fences  and 
covered  on  one  flank  by  the  river  and  on  the  other  by  an  impassable  swamp.  It  could  be 
approached  only  in  front  over  ground  swept  by  the  enemy's  fire.  The  position  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  commanding-general  to  be  as  difficult  of  access  as  Port  Hudson  or  Vicks- 
burg.  General  Birge  directed  Colonel  Fessenden  to  take  this  position  by  assault.  Forming 
his  regiments  for  attack,  he  led  them  against  the  enemy.  The  brigade  swept  gallantly  over 
the  heavy  fences,  across  an  open  field  and  up  the  hill,  in  the  face  of  a  murderous  fire,  and  took 
the  position.  The  regiments  which  made  this  difficult  assault  were  the  Thirtieth  Maine 
Veterans,  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-second,  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-fifth,  and  the 
One  Hundred  and  Seventy-third  New  York  Volunteers.  The  enemy  attempted  to  make 
another  stand,  but  retreated  at  the  advance  of  the  brigade  and  disappeared.    The  victory 
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in  this  action  opened  the  line  of  retreat  to  Alexandria,  which  the  army  reached  two  days 
afterward.  The  regiments  suffered  heavily,  losing  many  brave  officers  and  men  in  killed 
and  wounded.  Colonel  Fessenden  himself  was  badly  wounded,  being  struck  on  the  right 
leg  by  a  Minie-ball,  which  shattered  the  bone  and  obliged  him  to  be  carried  from  the  field. 
Two  years  later,  General  Emory,  in  his  testimony  before  the  Army  Retiring  Board,  stated 
that  he  "considered  the  success  of  his  movement  that  day  greatly  if  not  entirely  owing  to 
the  gallantry  and  good  conduct  of  General  Fessenden.  In  consequence  of  the  severe 
character  of  this  wound  and  the  inflammation  which  accompanied  it,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  amputate  his  leg.  The  Secretary  of  War,  upon  receiving  the  dispatch  from  the  com- 
manding-general in  Louisiana  announcing  the  victory  at  Montell's  Bluffs,  and  that  Colonel 
Fessenden  had  been  wounded,  immediately  nominated  him  to  the  Senate  as  a  brigadier- 
general,  and  he  was  unanimously  confirmed,  without  the  usual  reference  to  the  Military 
Committee.  Having  recovered  enough  to  travel,  he  was  sent  North,  and  on  arriving  in 
Portland  he  was  honored  with  a  public  reception  by  the  civil  authorities,  the  military,  and 
the  people  of  the  city. 

In  September,  1864,  General  Fessenden  was  ordered  to  Washington,  and  not  having 
sufficiently  recovered  to  take  the  field,  he  was  assigned  to  duty  in  Washington.  In  the 
spring  of  1865  he  applied  for  active  service,  and  was  placed  in  command  of  the  First  Infan- 
try Division  of  the  Department  of  West  Virginia,  with  headquarters  at  Grafton.  This  divi- 
sion held  West  Virginia,  and  covered  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  At 
this  time  the  Government  was  raising  a  corps  of  picked  men,  to  be  known  as  the  First 
Corps  of  Veterans,  which  was  to  be  commanded  by  the  gallant  Hancock.  Great  care  had 
been  exercised  to  make  it  a  select  body  of  veteran  soldiers.  One  division  only  was  raised, 
and  the  close  of  the  war  caused  it  to  be  discharged  from  service.  General  Fessenden  was 
selected  to  command  the  First  Brigade  in  this  division,  and  remained  with  it  until  the  fall  of 
1865,  when  it  was  broken  up.  During  the  summer  he  was  also  a  member  of  a  board  for 
the  examination  of  officers,  and  a  member  of  the  military  commission  which  tried  Captain 
Wirz,  the  Andersonville  jailer,  for  cruelties  perpetrated  upon  Northern  soldiers  in  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  war. 

In  November,  1865,  General  Fessenden  was  appointed  major-general  of  volunteers, 
and  was  on  duty  in  the  Department  of  Washington.  He  afterward  commanded  the  Dis- 
trict of  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  and  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  in  the  Bureau  of  Refu- 
gees, Freedmen,  and  abandoned  lands,  until  September,  1866,  when  at  his  own  request  he 
was  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service.  In  the  army  of  the  United  States  he  had  been 
breveted  major  and  lieutenant-colonel  for  gallant  and  distinguished  services ;  colonel  and 
brigadier-general  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  in  the  field,  and  major-general  U.  S. 
Army  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  during  the  war.  Upon  the  reorganization  of  the 
U.  S.  Army  in  1866  he  was  appointed  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  infantry,  which  he  declined 
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on  account  of  disabilities  caused  by  wounds  received  in  battle,  and  asked  to  be  ordered 
before  a  retiring  board,  of  which  Major-General  Meade  was  president.  By  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  board  he  was  placed  on  the  retired  list,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general. 
He  returned  to  his  home  in  Portland,  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  bar,  and  practised  his 
profession  till  1874  in  partnership  with  his  brother  General  James  D.  Fessenden  and  Hon. 
M.  M.  Butler.  In  1876  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  Portland,  and  served  one  year,  declining 
a  renomination. 

General  Fessenden  was  married  on  the  26th  of  August,  1863,  to  Ellen  W.  Fox,  the 
only  daughter  of  Hon.  Edward  Fox.  They  have  one  child,  Edward  F.  Fessenden,  born 
April  22,  1866. 


NOX,  HENRY,  of  Thomaston,  Maine,  Major-General  in  the  Revolutionary 
Army  of  the  United  States.  Born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  the  25th 
of  July,  1750. 

The  paternal  ancestors  of  this,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Revolutionary 
heroes,  were  originally  found  under  the  name  of  Knox  in  the  Lowlands  of 
Scotland.  A  place  bearing  that  designation  is  within  the  Barony  of  Renfrew,  on  the 
southern  border  of  the  Clyde.  John  Knox,  the  immortal  reformer  of  Scotland,  was  of 
this  family.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  many  of  the  Knoxes  settled  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 
Thence  some  of  them  emigrated  to  America.  Stanch  Presbyterians,  they  were  no  less 
stanch  lovers  of  liberty,  and  were  ardent  patriots  in  the  prolonged  disputes  and  troubles 
that  ended  in  national  independence  of  Great  Britain.  Some  of  these  emigrants  landed  at 
Boston  in  1729,  and  established  the  religious  society  which  developed  into  the  Federal  Street 
Church — an  edifice  made  remarkable  by  the  eloquence  of  its  minister.  Dr.  Channing.  The 
tradition  in  the  family  of  Henry  Knox  was  that  its  forefathers  came  from  the  vicinity  of 
Belfast,  Ireland ;  and  that  William  Knox,  his  father,  was  a  native  of  St.  Eustatia,  one  of 
the  West  India  islands.  William  Knox  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Robert  Campbell  of 
Boston,  on  the  iith  of  February,  1735  (O.  S.).  Williani  Knox  was  a  ship-master,  and 
owned  property  in  Boston,  which  he  lost  by  misfortune.  In  1759  he  returned  to  St. 
Eustatia,  and  died  there  on  the  25th  of  March,  1762.  His  widow  died  in  Boston,  Decem- 
ber 14,  1 771.  ■    ■  .  '  - 

Henry  Knox  was  the  seventh  of  ten  sons,  of  whom  only  four  reached  maturity,  and 
lived  with  his  parents  in  the  family  home  on  Sea  Street,  opposite  the  head  of  Drake's 
Wharf,  until  1758.  Losing  his  father  about  the  time  that  he  had  completed  his  grammar- 
school  course,  young  Knox  was  compelled  to  assume  the  care  of  his  widowed  mother,  and 
younger  brother  William.    Finding  employment  in  the  store  of  Wharton  &  Bowes,  book- 
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sellers  in  Cornhill,  his  morals  were  clocely  watched  by  the  excellent  Nicholas  Bowes,  who 
strove  to  train  him  in  the  strictest  and  best  habits  of  industry  and  regularity.  His  kind- 
ness was  afterward  gratefully  repaid  by  Knox  in  attentions  to  his  widow.  Inquisitive  and 
athirst  for  knowledge,  Knox  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  acquire  mastery  of  the 
French  language.  Plutarch's  Lives  was  a  favorite  book  with  him.  His  fondness  for  study- 
ing its  pages  "gave  early  presages  of  future  eminence."  Robust  and  athletic,  he  was  fore- 
most in  the  contentions  between  the  North  and  South  Ends,  two  rival  sections  of  Boston, 
who  indulged  in  a  pitched  battle  on  every  5th  of  November,  that  day  being  the  anniversary 
of  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  Present  at  the  affray  of  the  5th  of  March,  1770,  which  was 
afterward  known  as  "The  Boston  Massacre,"  he  endeavored  to  keep  the  crowd  away  from 
the  soldiers;  took  Captain  Preston  "by  the  coat,  and  told  him  for  God's  sake  to  take  his 
men  back  again,  for  if  they  fired  his  life  must  answer  for  the  consequence.  He  replied  that 
he  was  sensible  of  it,  and  seemed  in  great  haste  and  much  agitated."  The  result  of  that 
conflict  was  to  intensify  the  hatred  of  the  citizens  toward  the  "  bloody  backs,"  as  they 
termed  the  soldiers,  who  were  afterward,  at  the  demand  of  the  people,  removed  from  the 
town  to  the  castle. 

No  sooner  had  Henry  Knox  attained  his  majority  than  he  began  business  on  his  own 
account,  on  July  29,  1771.  Knox's  store  was  a  great  resort  for  the  British  officers  and 
Tory  ladies,  who  were  the  to7i  at  that  period.  Intelligent,  amiable,  and  patriotic,  he  was  a 
general  favorite,  and  in  a  fair  way  to  become  a  prosperous  merchant.  Political  clouds 
darkened  his  prospects.  The  Boston  Port  Bill  put  a  stop  to  the  prosperity  of  the  town 
and  to  that  of  the  young  bookseller.  James  Rivington  of  New  York,  the  Tory  bookseller 
and  editor,  was  one  of  his  business  correspondents.  His  first  invoice  of  books,  purchased 
of  Thomas  Longman  &  Sons  of  London,  England,  dated  April  22,  1771,  amounted  to 
^340.  By  December,  1772,  his  total  purchases  had  reached  the  sum  of  ;^2o66.  Trade 
then  fell  off  in  consequence  of  political  agitations.  His  store  was  robbed  and  pillaged 
during  the  occupation  of  the  town  by  the  British  forces.  Long  after  the  war  he  honorably 
paid  the  Longmans  a  portion  of  his  indebtedness,  but  from  his  grave  financial  embarrass- 
ments the  remainder  was  unsettled  at  the  time  of  his  decease. 

The  spoliation  of  Knox's  store  by  the  British  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  patrioti- 
cally joined  the  besieging  American  army.  His  strong  natural  bent  had  led  him  to  join  a 
military  company  when-only  eighteen  years  of  age.  When  the  Boston  Grenadier  Corps 
was  organized,  he  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  was  second  in  command.  Knox,  in  com- 
mon with  all  the  members,  volunteered  as  a  guard  for  the  tea-ships.  Conversation  with 
the  British  officers  who  frequented  his  book-store,  earnest  study  of  military  authors,  and 
careful  observation  of  the  soldiery  in  Boston,  soon  gave  him  great  proficiency  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  military  art.  On  the  24th  of  July,  1773,  while  gunning  on  the 
islands  in  Boston  harbor,  he  lost  the  two  smaller  fingers  of  his  left  hand  by  the  burst- 
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ing  of  his  fowling-piece.  This  defect  he  was  accustomed  to  cover  by  the  folds  of  a  hand- 
kerchief. Uncommonly  handsome  and  of  fine  military  bearing,  he  attracted  the  sympa- 
thetic attention  of  his  future  wife,  who  formed  his  acquaintance  by  visiting  his  store. 
Acquaintance  ripened  into  love,  and  that  resulted  in  true  and  happy  marriage.  The  young 
lady's  parents,  who  were  ardent  loyalists,  were  strongly  averse  to  her  union  with  a  possible 
rebel.  But  mutual  love  triumphed  over  all  obstacles,  and  the  marriage  was  celebrated  on 
the  i6th  of  June,  1774.  The  young  couple  commenced  housekeeping.  But  the  fateful 
19th  of  April,  1775,  interfered  with  its  continuance.  One  year  from  the  day  of  his  mar- 
riage Knox  quitted  Boston  in  disguise.  Gage  had  forbidden  his  departure.  Mrs.  Knox 
accompanied  him,  carrying  in  the  lining  of  her  cloak  her  husband's  sword.  Large  promises 
had  been  held  out  to  induce  Knox  to  adhere  to  the  king's  cause  ;  but  he  was  too  conscien- 
tiously and  passionately  attached  to  liberty  to  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  identify  himself 
with  the  determined  patriots. 

Reporting  himself  at  the  headquarters  of  General  Ward  at  Cambridge,  he  was 
engaged  in  reconnoitring  service  on  the  17th  of  June,  and  on  his  reports  the  General's 
orders  were  issued.  After  the  battle  Knox  assisted  in  planning  and  constructing  works 
of  defence  for  the  various  camps  around  the  beleaguered  town.  He  also  acquired  skill  as 
an  artillerist.  His  activity  attracted  the  notice  of  Washington  only  three  days  after  he 
had  taken  command  of  the  army.  John  Adams  had  known  and  esteemed  him  long  prior 
to  that  event,  and  on  the  ist  of  October,  1776,  wrote  to  Knox,  requesting  his  opinions 
upon  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  military  academy  for  the  army.  Young  officers  of 
merit  next  unanimously  requested  Knox's  appointment  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  artillery 
regiment.  W^ashington  recommended  him,  and  he  was  accordingly  commissioned  on  the 
17th  of  November,  1775.  But  the  commission  did  not  reach  him  until  after  his  return 
from  Fort  Ticonderoga,  whither  he  had  been  sent — at  his  own  suggestion — by  Washington, 
to  transport  the  needed  cannon  and  stores,  on  boats  and  sleds,  to  the  camp  at  Cambridge. 
In  accomplishing  this  task  he  received  the  cordial  assistance  of  General  Schuyler,  and 
reached  camp  on  January  24,  1776,  happy  in  success,  and  in  the  congratulations  of  the 
commander-in-chief.  "This  achievement,"  says  Francis  S.  Drake,  in  his  "Life  of  Henry 
Knox,"  "stamped  the  character  of  Knox  for  boldness,  enterprise,  fertility  of  resource,  and 
genius ;  supplied  the  means  for  fortifying  Dorchester  Heights,  and  vindicated  the  judg- 
ment of  Washington  in  selecting  him  for  the  important  and  responsible  duties  of  the 
artillery  and  ordnance  departments."  But  for  his  timely  suggestion  and  effective  action 
the  fortunes  of  the  war  might  have  had  a  very  different  termination.  On  his  way  north- 
ward on  that  memorable  trip  he  was  an  inmate  of  the  same  cabin  on  the  border  of  Lake 
George,  and  even  of  the  same  bed,  with  the  unfortunate  Andr^,  who  had  been  captured 
by  Montgomery  at  St.  John's,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  to  remain 
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there  until  exchanged.  The  twain,  so  singularly  alike  in  many  particulars,  parted  on  the 
morrow  with  strong  mutual  regard  and  good-will. 

The  4th  of  March,  1776,  was  an  eventful  one  in  Boston.  Knox's  batteries  on  Cobble 
Hill,  Lechmere's  Point,  and  Dorchester  kept  up  a  furious  cannonade,  under  cover  of  which 
General  Thomas  seized  and  fortified  Dorchester  Heights,  which  commanded  the  town  and 
harbor  of  Boston.  So  strongly  was  he  posted,  that  General  Howe,  the  British  commander, 
dared  not  attack  him.  The  necessitated  evacuation  of  Boston  followed  on  the  17th. 
Knox's  engineering  talents  were  next  called  into  requisition  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island,  and  after  that  in  New  York  and  its  vicinity.  His  habits  at  that  time  are  worthy 
of  note.  Writing  to  his  wife,  he  says :  "  I  generally  rise  with  or  a  little  while  before  the 
sun,  and  immediately  with  a  part  of  the  regiment  attend  prayers,  sing  a  psalm,  and  read 
a  chapter  in  [the  Bible  at]  the  Grand  Battery.  General  Putnam  constantly  attends." 
Knox's  quarters  were  at  the  battery  near  those  of  Washington,  with  whom  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  he  daily  crossed  the  East  River  to  Long  Island.  He  accepted  defeat 
with  philosophic  resignation,  and  gathered  his  energies  for  greater  effort.  Resisting,  so 
long  as  resistance  was  possible,  he  was  one  of  the  last  to  leave  New  York,  and  only 
escaped  capture  by  seizing  a  boat,  and  making  his  way  by  water  to  Harlem,  where  he 
was  greeted  with  a  shout  of  welcome  and  an  embrace  from  Washington.  "Nothing 
less,"  he  insisted,  "than  the  infatuation  of  the  enemy  and  the  almost  immediate  interpo- 
sition" of  Divine  "providence  has  saved  this  rabble  army."  The  indecisive  action  of 
White  Plains  followed.  The  loss  of  Fort  Washington  on  the  i6th  of  November  was  a 
serious  blow  to  the  patriot  cause.  Knox's  artillery  regiment  lost  about  a  hundred  men, 
including  Captain  Pierce.  Then  followed  the  retreat  of  Washington's  little  army  through 
the  Jerseys.  The  time  was  critical.  Even  the  commander's  steadfast  soul  trembled  for 
the  freedom  of  his  country.  Knox  never  desponded.  He  superintended  the  subsequent 
passage  of  the  Delaware,  his  stentorian  voice  making  the  orders  of  his  chief  heard  in  the 
fury  of  the  blast,  and,  surprising  the  post  at  Trenton,  captured  the  entire  garrison. 

Had  Congress  known  of  his  splendid  triumph,  it  would  still  more  willingly  have  made 
him  a  general  officer.  But  tidings  of  the  great  deed  of  December  26  had  not  reached 
that  body  on  the  27th — the  date  of  the  commission  which  made  him  a  brigadier,  with  the 
entire  command  of  the  artillery.  The  victory  of  Princeton  followed.  How  he  regarded 
it  appears  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  wife  :  "  For  my  part,  my  Lucy,  I  look  up  to  heaven, 
and  most  devoutly  thank  the  great  Governor  of  the  Universe  for  producing  this  turn  in 
our  affairs."  It  should  induce  the  people  "  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  never 
to  despair  of  the  Commonwealth."  John  Knox  of  Scotland  could  not  have  been  more 
devout. 

After  the  army  had  been  quartered  at  Morristown,  General  Knox  was  sent  to  the  East 
to  see  to  the  casting  of  cannon  and  the  establishment  of  laboratories.  In  so  doing  he  visited 
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his  wife  at  Boston.  In  the  ensuing  May  he  was  associated  with  General  Greene  in  planning 
the  defences  of  the  North  River.  He  then  rejoiced  in  the  improved  aspect  of  affairs,  but 
added,  "  I  am  sorry  to  say  it — we  seem  to  be  increasing  most  rapidly  in  impiety."  In  July, 
1777,  the  apprehended  appomtment  of  Ducoudray,  a  French  officer,  to  the  head  of  the 
artillery  and  ordnance  department  decided  General  Knox  to  resign  his  commission  if  the 
appointment  were  made.  General  Washington  himself  wrote  to  the  President  of  Congress 
that  the  appointment  of  Ducoudray  would  cause  the  retirement  of  General  Knox,  "  one  of 
the  most  valuable  officers  in  the  service,  and  who,  combating  almost  innumerable  difficul- 
ties in  the  department  he  fills,  has  placed  the  artillery  upon  a  footing  that  does  him  the 
greatest  honor."  He  further  characterized  Knox  as  "  a  man  of  great  military  reading,  sound 
judgment,  and  clear  conceptions."    The  appointment  of  Ducoudray  was  not  made. 

Germantown  was  another  reverse  which,  like  that  of  Brandywine,  did  not  damp  his 
ardor.  It  rather  roused  his  desire  for  another  trial.  Fort  Mercer,  at  Red  Bank,  New 
Jersey,  for  whose  security  he  had  been  sent  to  provide,  fell  after  a  brave  defence  on  the  i8th 
of  November.  In  December  he  judiciously  opposed  the  scheme  of  an  attack  on  the 
enemy's  lines  at  Philadelphia.  Leaving  the  army  wintered  at  Valley  Forge,  he  again  visited 
his  wife  at  Boston. 

Mrs.  Knox  herself  joined  the  army  at  Valley  Forge,  on  May  20,  1778,  soon  after  the 
news  of  the  alliance  with  France  had  been  received,  and  remained  with  it  until  it  was  dis- 
banded. At  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  on  June  28th,  Knox  reconnoitred  in  front,  rallied 
the  retreat,  and  brought  up  the  rear  with  a  brisk  fire  from  one  of  his  batteries  planted  in  the 
night.  Washington  in  general  orders  says  that  he  "  can  with  pleasure  inform  General  Knox 
and  the  officers  of  the  artillery  that  the  enemy  has  done  them  the  justice  to  acknowledge 
that  no  artillery  could  have  been  better  served  than  ours."  Knox,  in  his  correspondence, 
notes  that  "desertion  prevails  exceedingly"  in  the  enemy's  "  army."  "The  number  of  de- 
serters since  they  left  Philadelphia  must  exceed  eight  hundred." 

Fortunate  as  General  Knox  was  in  his  military  operations,  he  was  a  frequent  loser  in 
his  privateering  speculations  ;  "  vessel  after  vessel  in  which  he  had  a  share  being  captured 
by  the  enemy,  some  of  them  with  valuable  cargoes,  and  just  as  they  were  entering  port." 

In  July,  1780,  the  French  army,  under  the  Count  de  Rochambeau,  arrived  at  Newport 
to  co-operate  with  the  Americans.  On  the  21st  of  September,  Knox,  with  Washington 
and  Lafayette,  visited  the  French  Admiral  and  General  De  Ternay,  at  Hartford,  to  concert 
the  details  of  a  plan  of  operations.  Returning  from  this  meeting,  they  received  the  tidings 
of  Arnold's  treason,  and  hastened  at  once  to  West  Point.  Knox  was  one  of  the  board  of 
general  officers  who  tried  and  condemned  Andrd  to  death  as  a  spy.  This  duty  was  es- 
pecially distasteful  to  him,  in  view  of  the  warm  friendship  he  had  formed  for  that  ill-fated 
officer  in  their  chance  meeting  on  the  shore  of  Lake  George.  Duty,  however,  left  him  no 
alternative.    Discipline  became  more  rigid  in  the  patriot  forces  in  consequence  of  Arnold's 
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infamous  treason.  The  Chevalier  de  Chastellux,  a  major-general  in  Rochambeau's  army, 
and  a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  visited  the  American  camp  at  New  Windsor,  and 
with  Washington  was  received  by  General  Knox  at  the  head  of  his  artillery — each  gun- 
ner at  his  post  ready  to  fire. 

The  dreadful  circumstances  of  the  Revolutionary  Army  at  this  time  culminated  in  the 
mutiny  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  lines,  and  were  graphically  described  by 
General  Knox.  Hunger,  nakedness,  and  peril  were  borne  with  superhuman  fortitude, 
until  it  was  impossible  to  bear  the  burden  longer.  An  active  campaign  was  planned. 
Washington  on  February  i6,  1781,  wrote  to  Knox,  instructing  him  to  procure  the  articles 
necessary  to  "a  capital  operation  against  New  York,  or  against  Charleston,  Savannah, 
Penobscot,  etc.,  in  case  of  inability  to  undertake  the  siege  of  the  first  and  principal  object." 
Knox  promptly  promised  to  do  his  best,  but  complained  of  the  Board  of  War  for  neglect- 
ing his  repeated  requisitions.  On  the  19th  of  August,  Washington,  hearing  of  the  expected 
arrival  of  the  fleet  of  De  Grasse,  marched  his  army  to  the  southward,  in  order  to  co-operate 
with  the  French  naval  and  military  forces  against  Lord  Cornwallis  in  Virginia.  Reaching 
Williamsburgh  on  September  14th,  he  arranged  a  plan  of  co-operation  on  board  the  Ville 
de  Paris.  De  Grasse  was  impatient  to  put  to  sea  in  quest  of  the  British  fleet,  but  was 
fortunately  prevailed  upon  by  Knox  and  Lafayette  not  to  do  so,  but  to  preserve  his 
station. 

In  the  siege  of  Yorktown  Knox's  artillery  was  used  against  the  enemy  with  terribly 
destructive  effect.  At  eight  a.m.  of  October  19,  1781,  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Knox:  "I 
have  detained  William  [his  brother]  until  this  moment  that  I  might  be  the  first  to  com- 
municate good  news  to  the  charmer  of  my  soul.  A  glorious  moment  for  America !  This 
day  Lord  Cornwallis  and  his  army  march  out  and  pile  their  arms  in  the  face  of  our  vic- 
torious army.  The  day  before  yesterday  he  desired  commissioners  might  be  named  to 
treat  of  the  surrender  of  his  troops^  the  ships,  and  everything  they  possess."  More  than 
seven  thousand  soldiers,  one  thousand  seamen,  forty  vessels,  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  a  great  number  of  small  arms  were  among  the  spoils.  To  this  grand  result  Knox's 
genius  and  energy  had  wonderfully  contributed.  His  skill  and  activity  in  providing  and 
forwarding  heavy  cannon  for  the  siege  of  Yorktown  caused  Washington  to  report  to  the 
president  of  Congress  that  "the  resources  of  his  genius  supplied  the  deficit  of  means." 
He  was  complimented  in  general  orders  after  the  surrender,  and  recommended  for  promo- 
tion.  Everything  was  said  in  praise  of  Knox,  by  friend  and  foe,  that  he  could  have  wished. 

In  March,  1782,  Knox  and  Gouverneur  Morris  were  appointed  commissioners  to  ar- 
range a,  cartel  for  the  general  exchange  of  prisoners,  to  liquidate  the  expenses  of  their  main- 
tenance, and  to  provide  for  their  future  subsistence.  Knox's  commission  as  major-general 
was  dated  on  the  15th  of  November,  1781,  but  was  not  received  by  him  until  the  following 
spring.     In  July,  1782,  he  reported,  after  due  inspection,  on  the  deficiencies  of  West 
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Point,  and  on  the  29th  of  August  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  that  post.  He  at 
once  set  himself  vigorously  to  work  to  strengthen  and  complete  the  fortifications.  Carte 
blanche  was  given  him  in  this  matter,  Washington  thinking  it  needless  to  point  out  the 
great  outlines  of  his  duty. 

Independence  now  practically  accomplished,  General  Knox's  genius  was  tasked  to 
deal  with  difficulties  of  very  portentous  and  threatening  character.  The  unpaid,  neglected 
army  was  exceedingly  discontented.  Its  audible  murmurs  threatened  serious  consequences. 
In  December,  1782,  Knox  drew  up  an  address  and  petition  to  Congress,  in  which  was 
stated  the  amounts  due.  It  also  contained  a  proposal  that  the  half-pay  for  life  should  be 
commuted  for  a  fixed  sum,  and  requested  that  security  should  be  given  by  the  Government 
for  the  fulfilment  of  its  obligations.  This  document  met  with  unsatisfactory  reception  from 
Congress.  The  famous  "  Newburg  Address"  of  the  officers  followed.  On  the  15th  of 
March,  1783,  Washington,  by  a  patriotic  and  impressive  address,  allayed  the  menacing 
storm.  Knox  moved  the  resolutions  which  thanked  him  for  the  course  he  had  pursued, 
expressed  reliance  on  the  justice  of  Congress,  and  determination  to  bear  their  grievances 
until  they  were  redressed.  Congress  again  considered  the  subject,  and  granted  all  that 
was  asked  in  the  memorial. 

Already  the  desire  for  a  more  perfect  union  was  burning  in  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers. 
"The  army  generally,"  said  Knox,  "have  always  reprobated  the  idea  of  being  thirteen 
armies."  "  It  is  a  favorite  toast  in  the  army,  'A  hoop  to  the  barrel,'  or,  '  Cement  to  the 
Union.'  Let  something  be  done  before  a  peace  takes  place,  or  we  shall  be  in  a  worse 
condition  than  we  were  at  the  commencement  of  the  war." 

Just  about  this  time,  General  Knox,  in  order  to  preserve  the  friendships  formed  by 
officers  in  the  army,  and  to  create  a  fund  for  their  indigent  widows  and  orphans,  founded 
the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  Each  officer  contributed  one  month's  pay  to  its  treasury. 
Washington  was  made  president,  and  Knox  secretary.  This  institution  went  into  effect 
in  May,  1783.  One  of  its  provisions  enkindled  much  animosity  at  the  time.  It  was  that 
by  which  the  eldest  male  heir  succeeded  to  a  vacant  membership.  This  was  vehemently 
assailed,  as  introducing  an  order  of  nobility  into  the  Republic.  Time  proved  the  groundless- 
ness of  all  objections.  The  Society  justified  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  its  founder. 
Knox  remained  secretary  until  1800;  in  1805  he  was  vice-president.  He  was  also  vice- 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  branch  in  1 783. 

Knox  was  left  in  command  of  the  army  on  August  26.  In  November  he  began 
the  arduous  and  delicate  task  of  disbanding  it.  On  the  25th  of  that  month  the  British 
army  evacuated  New  York.  Knox,  at  the  head  of  the  American  troops,  took  possession 
of  the  city.  On  December  4,  Washington  took  leave  of  the  principal  officers  at 
Fraunce's  Tavern.  At  parting,  Knox  grasped  his  beloved  leader's  hand,  and  while  the 
tears  flowed  down  the  cheeks  of  each,  the  commander-in-chief  kissed  him. 
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Returning  to  West  Point  on  the  iStli  of  December,  General  Knox  was  officially 
thanked  by  Governor  Clinton  and  the  Council  for  preserving  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of 
New  York,  and  for  maintaining  peace  and  good  order  since  the  evacuation.  He  was  also 
allowed  by  Congress  the  pay  of  a  major-general  in  a  separate  department  during  his  com- 
mand at  West  Point,  which  lasted  until  January,  1784.  He  then  repaired  to  Boston,  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  Dorchester. 

In  June,  1784,  General  Knox  was  one  of  a  commission  appointed  by  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  to  treat  with  the  Penobscot  Indians  for  the  relinquishment  of 
their  lands  from  the  head  of  tidewater,  forty  miles  up  the  river.  They  were  also  deputed 
to  settle  the  eastern  boundary-line  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  with 
Great  Britain.  These  duties  were  performed,  and  due  report  made  a  few  months  later.  In 
October,  1 784,  he  was  at  the  head  of  an  army-veteran  delegation  which  received  the  illus- 
trious Lafayette  at  Watertown,  Massachusetts.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1785,  Congress  fixed 
the  salary  of  the  Secretary  of  War  at  $2450,  and  on  the  8th  elected  Knox  to  that  office. 
Washington,  under  date  of  June  18,  wrote  him:  "Without  a  compliment,  I  think  a 
better  choice  could  not  have  been  made."  The  disturbances  in  Massachusetts  induced 
Knox  to  go  to  Springfield,  and  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the  arsenal  there.  His 
active  correspondence  with  Washington  and  other  prominent  Federalists  graphically 
describes  the  state  of  feeling  in  Massachusetts  during  the  Shay  insurrection,  and  the 
formation  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  its  adoption  by  the  State.  His  convictions  on 
the  great  questions  at  issue  were  strong  and  clean-cut.  He  saw  and  felt  the  need  of  con- 
stitutional national  unity.  "Our  political  machines,"  he  wrote  to  Washington,  "composed 
of  thirteen  independent  sovereignties,  have  been  perpetually  operating  against  each  other 
and  against  the  Federal  head  ever  since  the  peace.  The  powers  of  Congress  are  totally 
inadequate  to  preserve  the  balance  between  the  respective  States,  and  oblige  them  to  do 
those  things  which  are  essential  for  their  own  welfare  or  for  the  general  good."  The  barrel 
did  indeed  need  a  hoop  to  prevent  it  from  falling  in  pieces.  "  The  State  systems  are  the 
accursed  thing  which  will  prevent  our  being  a  nation."  The  best  thinkers  of  Massachusetts 
were  in  accord  with  Knox  in  desiring  the  most  vigorous  government.  Many  of  them 
would  have  been  better  "pleased  with  the  new  constitution  had  it  been  still  more  analogous 
to  the  British  Constitution."  Governor  Hancock's  aid  in  the  adoption  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  was  secured  by  an  adroit  appeal  to  his  special  foible— vanity.  Like 
many  a  stronger  man  since  then,  he  cherished  aspirations  to  the  Presidency. 

While  Knox  was  Secretary  of  War,  his  wife  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  fashionable 
society  at  the  seat  of  government,  and  as  such  attracted  considerable  attention.  She  and 
her  husband  were  the  largest  couple  in  the  city.  Griswold's  Republican  Court  states  that 
both  were  favorites :  he  for  really  brilliant  conversation  and  unfailing  good-humor,  and  she 
as  a  lively  and  meddlesome  but  amiable  leader  of  society. 
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On  the  organization  of  the  new  government  in  May,  1 789,  Knox  was  retained  in  his 
office  of  Secretary  of  War  by  President  Washington.  He  had  previously  given  much 
attention  to  the  framing  of  a  militia  system  for  the  country.  It  was  substantially  adopted 
for  a  while  as  the  regular  establishment  of  the  United  States,  but  at  length  gave  way  to  a 
system  less  onerous  and  less  energetic.  His  Indian  policy  indicated  large  and  liberal 
views.  In  his  minutes  for  the  President's  speech  of  October,  1791,  he  advocates  impartial 
justice,  and  the  extension  of  commerce  and  civilization  to  them.  On  August  7,  1 790,  he 
signed,  as  sole  commissioner,  in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  a  treaty  with  the  Creek  Nation 
of  Indians,  whereby  an  extensive  territory  in  Georgia  was  ceded  to  that  State.  Alexander 
McGillivray,  one  of  the  signers  for  the  Indians,  was  at  the  same  time  commissioned 
brigadier-general  in  the  United  States  Army. 

Eminent  as  were  his  talents  and  services,  Knox  did  not  escape  the  malignant  hostility 
of  Jefferson's  friends,  who  were  partisans  of  the  French  Revolution.  Himself  and  the 
President  were  vituperated  and  calumniated.  Unsuccessful  operations  against. the  Indians 
added  gall  to  their  rancor.  Yet  Jefferson  saw  eye  to  eye  with  him  the  necessity  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  navy,  and  they  were  the  only  ones  who  did  see  it.  The  con- 
struction of  six  frigates  were  ordered  by  the  act  of  March  27,  1794,  and  was  largely  due  to 
him.  The  navy  has  ever  since  been  identified  with  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  the  country. 
The  expense  entailed  by  his  generous  and  hospitable  style  of  living  induced  him  to  resign 
his  post  as  a  cabinet  officer.  Washington  very  reluctantly  accepted  his  resignation,  and  in 
so  doing  wrote  :  "  I  cannot  suffer  you,  however,  to  close  your  public  service  without 
uniting,  with  the  satisfaction  that  must  arise  in  your  own  mind  from  a  conscious  rectitude, 
my  most  perfect  persuasion  that  you  have  deserved  well  of  your  country." 

Quitting  Philadelphia  on  June  i,  1795,  General  Knox  was  entertained  at  his  native 
town  on  the  12th  with  a  public  dinner,  and  was  publicly  welcomed  at  Thomaston,  Maine, 
his  future  home,  on  the  22d.  There  he  at  once  applied  himself  to  the  cultivation  and  im- 
provement of  the  Muscongus  or  Waldo  Patent,  part  of  which  Mrs.  Knox  had  inherited  from 
her  grandfather,  General  Waldo.  The  residue  he  himself  had  bought  of  the  other  heirs. 
Much  of  this  land  was  in  possession  of  squatters.  He  quieted  their  pretensions,  suggested 
and  aided  beneficent  improvements,  and  made  his  residence  among  them  an  acknowledged 
blessing.  His  splendid  mansion  stood  at  the  head  of  St.  George's  River,  and  was  known 
as  Montpelier.  There,  fully  occupied  and  given  to  hospitality,  in  the  society  of  wife, 
children,  and  visitors,  he  enjoyed  a  larger  share  of  happiness  than  he  had  ever  known 
before.  Several  French  refugees,  such  as  Louis  Philippe,  Talleyrand,  and  the  Due  de 
Liancourt,  were  among  his  more  celebrated  guests.  The  latter  was  in  such  straits  that  he 
said,  "I  have  three  dukedoms  on  my  head,  and  not  one  whole  coat  on  my  back."  Knox 
liberally  supplied  the  latter  from  his  wardrobe.  He  also  generously  assisted  the  distressed 
family  of  the  French  naval  hero,  the  Comte  de  Grasse. 
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Knox  went  largely  into  brickmaking,  lumbering,  and  lime  manufacture  ;  carried  on 
an  extensive  mercantile  business,  gave  employment  to  large  numbers  of  mechanics  and 
immigrants;  introduced  improved  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep;  undertook  the  construction 
of  ships;  improved  the  navigation  of  St.  George's  River;  and  extended  all  his  plans  and 
projects  further  than  sound  fiscal  wisdom  would  warrant.  The  result  was  frequent  and 
serious  embarrasment.  He  sowed  plentifully,  but  others  reaped  the  abundant  harvest. 
Knox  had  a  cheerful,  hopeful  temperament,  and  always  looked  on  the  bright  side  of 
things. 

Placable  and  forgiving,  he  readily  overlooked  the  apparent  slight  of  himself  by  Wash- 
ington in  1798.  War  with  France  had  been  declared,  under  the  Presidency  of  John  Adams. 
Washington  was  appointed  lieutenant-general,  and  named  Hamilton,  C.  C.  Pinckney,  and 
Knox — in  the  order  stated — as  his  seconds.  This  greatly  mortified  Knox,  for  the  others 
had  been  his  juniors  in  rank  during  the  war,  and  he  declined  to  serve.  Washington 
respected  his  wishes,  retained  his  affection,  and  was  mourned  with  uncontrollable  emotion 
by  Knox  at  his  decease. 

General  Knox  was  a  citizen  of  true  public  spirit.  He  loved  and  served  his  country 
faithfully  and  well.  From  the  year  1801  he  was  a  member  of  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  on  June  2,  1804,  he  was  appointed  Member  of  the  Council  of  Governor 
Strong. 

Fond  of  the  society  of  men  of  wit,  talent,  and  learning,  he  kept  up  an  extensive 
correspondence  with  many  eminent  men  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  His  library  con- 
tained 1585  volumes,  of  which  364  were  in  the  French  language.  Dartmouth  College  in 
1793  honored  him  with  the  diploma  of  M.A.,  and  on  the  i6th  of  December,  1805,  he  was 
made  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  His  vigorous  constitution 
and  cheerful  habits  promised  long  and  happy  life.  Opulence  bade  fair  to  fill  his  closing 
years  with  comfort  and  luxury.  But  an  unforeseen  accident  brought  him  to  an  untimely 
grave.  The  gallant  soldier,  the  brilliant  statesman,  the  efficient  administrator,  was  cut  off 
by  a  chicken-bone,  swallowed  inadvertently.  It  caused  mortification  and  death  on  the 
25th  of  October,  1806.  Military  honors  were  paid  to  his  memory.  Massachusetts  did 
honor  to  his  character ;  A  iierica  wept  over  his  bier. 

Physically,  General  Knox  was  a  portly,  muscular,  and  symmetrically  built  man. 
Affable,  dignified,  and  imposing,  he  was  a  born  leader  and  commander  of  men.  Through 
life  he  left  his  bed  at  dawn,  and  was  a  cheerful,  happy  man.  He  firmly  believed  in  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  and  was  a  liberal  supporter  of  its  institutions.  His  public  spirit  was 
revealed  in  the  encouragement  of  schools,  the  location  and  preparation  of  roads,  the  erec- 
tion of  churches,  and  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  and  commerce.  His 
charity  was  diffusive  as  the  atmosphere,  and  extensive  as  the  human  race.  Many  have 
been  as  brave  in  fight,  as  cool  in  danger,  as  wise  in  council ;  but  few  have  united  to  these 
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the  rarer  virtues  of  manly  character,  pure  patriotism,  and  spotless  integrity  in  a  higher 
degree  than  Major-General  Knox. 

Henry  Knox  was  married  on  the  i6th  of  June,  1774,  to  Lucy,  second  daughter  of 
Thomas  Flucker,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  and  the  last  Secretary  of  the  Colony  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay.  The  family  were  bitterly  opposed  to  the  marriage,  and  subsequently  settled  in 
England.  Twelve  children  were  the  fruit  of  this  union.  Nine  died  in  infancy  or  child- 
hood. Three  only  survived  the  father,  viz.,  Lucy  F.,  who  married  Ebenezer  Thatcher; 
Henry  Jackson,  who  served  in  the  U.  S.  Navy ;  and  Caroline,  who  married  James  Swan  of 
Dorchester;  and,  after  his  decease,  ex-U.  S.  Senator  John  Holmes  of  Maine.  Admiral 
Henry  Knox  Thatcher,  U.  S.  N.,  was  the  only  surviving  male  descendant  of  Henry  Knox, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  our  Revolutionary  heroes. 


LLEN,  ELISHA  HUNT,  was  born  at  New  Salem,  Massachusetts,  on  the 
28th  day  of  January,  1804,  and  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  prominent  fami 
lies  of  the  Connecticut  River  at  that  time.  The  first  of  his  ancestors  to 
come  to  this  country  was  Edward  Allen,  a  follower  of  Cromwell,  who  left 
England  at  the  Restoration,  came  to  the  colonies,  and  settled  upon  the 
Connecticut  River. 

Mr.  Allen's  father  was  the  Hon.  Samuel  C.  Allen,  who  was  graduated  from  Dartmouth 
College  in  1 794,  and  was  an  eminent  lawyer  in  Western  Massachusetts.  After  practising  for 
some  years,  he  entered  in  1806  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  where  he  sat  almost  without 
break  until  18 15.  It  was  a  time  of  especial  importance  and  excitement  in  the  history  of 
the  State.  The  Embargo  Acts  were  passed  by  the  General  Government,  destroying  its  com- 
merce and  causing  great  discontent.  The  War  of  1812  was  declared.  The  Hartford  Con- 
vention took  place.  Having  become  prominent  in  State  politics,  he  was  elected  in  181 7 
to  Congress,  where  he  sat  until  1829.  He  there  sustained  the  character  of  a  high-princi- 
pled and  philosophic  statesman.  Always  a  great  student,  his  opinions  were  listened  to 
with  deference  ;  and  he  won  the  respect  even  of  Southerners  by  the  open  and  bold  way  in 
which  at  that  early  day  he  dared  speak  out  his  hostility  to  slavery. 

Mr.  Allen's  mother  was  a  Miss  Hunt,  a  member  of  the  Northampton  branch  of  that 
family  :  people  of  influence  and  prominence  in  the  Connecticut  River  Valley  in  their  day. 
Her  father  was  the  largest  land-owner  on  the  Connecticut  River,  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  widely  known  for  his  generosity  to  the  poor.  His  eldest  brother  was  an  active 
officer  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  and  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  ;  and 
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other  members  of  the  family  took  an  active  part  in  civil  and  military  affairs  in  Colonial 
times,  and  also  during  the  early  days  of  the  Republic. 

Mr.  Allen  began  his  education  at  a  good  New  England  academy.  He  tried  business 
as  clerk  in  a  store  when  still  a  boy ;  but  not  finding  it  to  his  taste,  he  went  back  to  his 
studies,  and  at  fifteen  entered  Williams  College,  from  which  he  graduated  second  in  his 
class,  and  was  appointed  to  deliver  the  salutatory  address.  Having  decided  upon  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  he  entered  his  father's  office,  and  after  studying  the  usual  term  of  three 
years,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  opened  an  office  in  Brattleborough,  Vermont, 
where  he  lived  for  nearly  two  years.  While  there  he  married  Miss  Fessenden,  the  daugh- 
ter of  William  Fessenden,  a  successful  publisher.  Some  of  his  mercantile  friends  in  Bos- 
ton, who  were  doing  a  large  business  in  Eastern  Maine,  advised  him  to  go  to  Bangor  for 
the  practice  of.  his  profession.  He  followed  their  advice,  and  arrived  there  on  the  9th  of 
November,  1828.  Bangor  was  a  very  prosperous  town,  and  increasing  in  population  and 
business  rapidly. 

Although  Mr.  Allen  went  there  a  stranger,  he  immediately  entered  upon  a  large  and 
successful  practice.  He  in  a  few  years  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Appleton,  who  was 
for  many  years  Chief  Justice  of  the  State. 

He  gave  his  exclusive  attention  to  his  profession,  and  intended  to  do  so ;  for  his  father, 
who  had  been  in  political  life  many  years,  advised  him  strongly  to  this  course.  But  in  1835 
there  was  a  severe  contest  for  representative  from  the  city,  and  there  was  a  disagreement  in 
the  Whig  Party  as  to  the  candidate  ;  and  finally,  as  is  often  the  case,  they  nominated  Mr. 
Allen.  He  was  not  at  the  caucus,  and  when  informed  of  his  nomination  he  said  he  must 
decline,  as  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  his  professional  purposes.  He  was  urged  to  accept 
for  one  year,  as  there  was  no  time  to  fix  on  another  candidate.  Like  most  men  who  enter 
political  life,  he  became  interested  in  public  affairs,  and  continued  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  five  consecutive  years. 

In  1838  he  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House.  The  parties  were  divided  about  equally, 
and  there  were  many  questions  of  a  partisan  character  often  under  discussion.  But  Mr. 
Allen,  by  his  experience  in  legislation,  good  judgment,  and  fairness  of  mind,  discharged  the 
duties  very  acceptably,  and  had  the  entire  approbation  of  the  House. 

During  Mr.  Allen's  membership  of  the  Legislature,  many  very  important  questions 
arose  in  which  the  public  were  deeply  interested.  Among  others,  the  question  of  corpora- 
tions, banks,  paper  money,  the  control  of  the  public  money,  education,  private  rights,  and 
that  still  more  important  than  any  other  to  the  State — the  Northeastern  Boundary. 

Mr.  Allen  advocated  the  advantages  of  corporations  where  the  small  capital  of  indi- 
viduals could  be  concentrated  and  made  to  accompUsh  a  great  work,  always  taking  care  to 
secure  the  public  against  loss.    He  was  of  opinion  that  the  business  of  the  country  could 
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not  be  carried  on  exclusively  with  specie.  The  public  convenience  and  general  business 
demand  a  circulation  of  paper  money  redeemable  in  specie  on  demand. 

During  several  years  the  public  mind  was  very  much  agitated  on  the  subject  of  the 
currency.    His  political  views  were  in  accord  with  those  of  the  Whig  Party  of  that  period. 

The  question  of  the  Northeastern  Boundary  had  become  of  great  importance.  The 
claim  made  by  the  State  was  recognized  by  the  General  Government.  The  land-agent  was 
directed,  by  an  act  of  Legislature,  to  proceed  to  the  disputed  territory  and  arrest  all  persons 
who  were  engaged  in  plundering  its  timber.  When  the  agent  was  employed  as  ordered,  he 
was  arrested  by  a  British  force  and  carried  to  the  capital  of  the  Province,  and  held  in 
duress.  The  sovereignty  of  the  State  had  been  assailed  and  violated  in  the  person  of 
the  agent,  and  it  became  a  duty  to  demand  and  enforce  redress  for  this  outrage  upon  the 
character  and  rights  of  the  State.  The  General  Government  had  undoubtedly  been  remiss 
in  not  pressing  this  question  to  a  decision.  It  was  in  this  state  of  affairs  that  Mr.  Allen 
introduced  the  following  resolve  : 

"  Hesolved,  That  the  honor  and  interest  of  this  State  demand  that  a  sufficient  military  force  be  forth- 
with stationed  on  the  Restook  River,  west  of  the  boundary-line  of  the  State,  as  established  by  the  Treaty 
of  1783;  and  on  the  river  St.  John,  if  found  practicable,  at  such  points  as  may  be  best  adapted  to  the 
object — to  prevent  further  depredations  on  the  public  lands,  and  to  protect  and  preserve  the  timber  and 
other  lumber  already  cut  by  trespassers,  and  to  prevent  its  removal  without  the  limits  of  the  State." 

In  support  of  which  Mr.  Allen  said  : 

"Mr.  Speaker:  The  importance  and  interest  of  this  measure  is  not  confined  to  ourselves.  Our  sister 
States  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  course  which  we  take  on  this  vitally  interesting  question.  The  Union 
itself — the  institutions  of  our  Republic,  will  feel  the  influence  of  the  measures  we  adopt.  We  are  a  peace- 
ful people,  accustomed  to  regard  the  quiet  pursuits  of  life  with  far  more  interest  and  as  much  more  con- 
genial to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  than  commotions  and  collisions.  We  have  'borne  and  forborne.' 
Our  patience  has  lasted  so  long  that  at  times  our  character  has  suffered,  being  too  insensible  to  a  proper 
tone  of  National  character.  There  is  a  time  when  forbearance  ceases  to  be  a  virtue.  There  are  times 
when  your  character  will  suffer  by  a  too  long  submission  to  the  dictates  of  others.  Can  our  sister  States 
say  that  we  have  acted  impetuously?  Years  and  years  have  passed  away  in  fruitless  efforts  at  negotia- 
tion. We  had  hoped,  and  we  had  a  right  to  demand,  long  ere  this,  that  the  rights  guaranteed  to  us  by 
the  Constitution  of  our  blessed  country  would  have  been  secured  to  us.  Our  hopes  have  been  disap- 
pointed, and  our  resolutions  have  been  inoperative  on  the  Executive  of  the  country  when  we  had  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  be  heard  and  regarded. 

"Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  not  have  introduced  the  first  resolution,  pregnant  as  it  may  be  with  high 
National  consequences,  had  it  not  been  admitted  beyond  cavil  that  the  territory  of  Maine,  as  defined  by 
the  Treaty  of  1783,  had  been  violated  without  right  and  with  impunity.  I  do  not  mean  as  admitted  by 
our  own  people,  with  whom  there  is  but  one  united  sentiment,  but  by  our  sister  States,  and  by  the 
National  sentiment  itself.  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary,  sir,  to  go  into  an  argument  .to  prove  the  correct- 
ness of  the  boundary-line  as  we  claim  it.  I  will,  however,  give  the  second  article  of  the  treaty,  which  is 
in  these  words,  to  wit: 
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"'And  that  all  disputes  that  may  arise  in  future  on  the  subject  of  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States  may  be  prevented,  it  is  hereby  agreed  and  declared  that  the  following  are  and  shall  be  their 
boundaries,  viz.,  from  the  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  viz.,  that  angle  which  is  formed  by  a  line 
drawn  due  north  from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix  River  to  the'highlands;  along  the  same  highlands  which 
divide  those  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  from  those  that  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
the  northwesternmost  head  of  Connecticut  Piver,'  etc. 

"I  refer  you  to  the  ancient  British  maps — to  the  commissions  of  the  different  Governors  of  Quebec 
in  describing  the  boundaries  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  they  corroborate  our  interpretation  of  the  treaty- 
line.  I  refer  you  to  the  entire  action  of  the  British  Government  on  the  subject  of  our  Northeastern 
Boundary,  and  you  will  not  find  a  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  our  title,  and  their  acquiescence  in  the 
defined  boundary  of  the  treaty  until  a  short  time  prior  to  the  Treaty  of  Ghent.  From  the  date  of  the 
Treaty  of  1781  to  the  negotiations  at  Ghent  our  title  had  been  unquestioned;  but  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  become  convinced  that  a  direct  communication  between  the  Canadas  and  the  Provinces  of 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  was  of  immense  consequence  to  them;  and  hence  they  began  to  raise 
doubts  about  the  construction  of  the  treaty-line.  The  pretexts  which  they  take  to  evade  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
show  to  the  common  judgment  of  mankind,  which  spurns  the  arts  of  diplomacy,  that  their  interpreta- 
tion of  the  treaty  is  against  the  physical  constitution  of  nature.  One  ground  is,  that  no  highlands  exist 
corresponding  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  Is  there  a  Briton  that  doubts  that  there  are  highlands  from 
one  side  of  which  streams  flow  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  from  the  other  side  that  they  flow  into  the 
river  St.  John  Supposing  I  should  tell  you  that  it  was  impracticable  to  run  a  line  along  the  highlands 
that  divide  the  waters  which  now  run  into  the  rivers  Kennebec  and  Penobscot— would  such  a  declara- 
tion be  treated  as  worthy  of  serious  refutation? 

"In  the  communication  of  Sir  John  Harvey  to  the  Governor  he  claims  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  the 
territory  in  dispute,  and  insists  on  the  recall  of  our  forces,  which  we  sent  with  our  land-agent  to  sup- 
press the  timber  spoliations.  The  issue  is  now  made  up.  Your  territory  is  claimed,  your  agent  is 
imprisoned,  and  you  are  commanded  to  withdraw  your  force  at  the  peril  of  meeting  her  Majesty's 
troops.  What  course,  then,  shall  we  take?  There  is  but  one  course  that  we  can  take;  and  that  is,  to 
defend  our  rights  at  all  hazards — 'peaceably  if  we  can,  forcibly  if  we  must.'  If  our  claim  did  not  com- 
mend itself  to  the  common  justice  of  mankind;  if  we  were  not  on  ground  we  deemed  impregnable;  if 
our  rights  were  not  as  clear  as  the  eternal  principles  of  truth — I  should  say  pause  before  you  pass  these 
resolves;  for  when  the  step  is  once  taken,  you  cannot  retrace  it  without  a  sacrifice  of  your  honor  and  an 
abandonment  of  your  rights.  I  say  more,  sir:  if  this  were  a  new  question,  one  that  had  not  been  pre- 
sented to  the  consideration  of  our  constituents,  at  least  indirectly, — I  should  say,  sleep  on  the  resolve; 
obtain  instructions  from  your  constituents;  suppress  your  holy  indignation  at  the  outrage  on  your  sov- 
ereignty in  the  character  of  your  agent;  ponder  well  its  consequences.  But  is  there  a  doubt  that  the  mes- 
sage of  your  Governor  will  meet  with  a  hearty  response  from  the  people  of  your  State?  Do  not  the 
chivalric  sentiments  it  contains  commend  themselves  to  the  settled  purposes  of  our  people  on  this  ques- 
tion ?  I  deem  these  resolves  as  nothing  more  than  carrying  out  the  settled  convictions  of  the  people — 
not  hastily  made,  but  matured  by  long  deliberation,  and  a  clear  understanding  of  our  rights.  It  is  a 
question  that  has  undergone  more  popular  discussion  than  any  other  State  or  National  subject  ever  has 
before.    Public  opinion  is  united  upon  it.    The  East  and  the  West  are  of  one  mind. 

"  Can  we  tamely  submit  to  be  driven  from  our  territory  as  guaranteed  to  us  by  an  instrument  as 
sacred  as  that  of  our  Constitution  ?    The  Treaty  of  1783  was  the  result  of  the  high  and  noble  struggle  of 
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the  Revolution.  It  was  a  product  of  'the  times  that  tried  men's  souls.'  It  was  wrested  from  British 
domination  by  the  energy  and  justice  of  the  American  cause.  The  exercise  of  the  highest  heroism  and 
the  loss  of  the  best  blood  was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  formation  of  this  treaty.  Sacred  then  as 
this  holy  instrument  is,  what  descendant  of  the  Revolution  is  there  that  would  not  enroll  himself  with  , 
alacrity  under  the  stars  and  stripes  of  his  country,  and  defend  its  provisions,  in  humble  imitation  of  the 
valor  and  devotedness  of  his  fathers  ?  No  man  deprecates  collision  more  than  I  do;  but  I  should  depre- 
cate infinitely  more  an  insult  to  our  National  honor  to  pass  unredressed,  or  to  have  a  foreign  power  exer- 
cise jurisdiction  within  the  State  territory,  whose  boundaries  are  clearly  fixed  by  the  men  who  won  it. 
I  say  then,  sir,  carry  out  these  resolves  in  their  true  and  legitimate  manner.  Let  us  have  no  more  delays, 
no  moi'e  false  moves,  no  more  gasconade;  but  let  us  carry  the  true  spirit  of  the  people  we  represent  into 
practical  operation.  I  know,  sir,  it  is  a  responsibility  of  high  moment.  I  feel  it  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart.  It  is  a  step  that  no  State  in  our  Union  has  ever  been  called  to  take.  These  resolutions,  if  car- 
ried out,  will  sustain  our  rights,  and  secure  us  from  further  aggressions.  It  is  the  calm  and  deliberate 
conviction  of  my  mind  that  the  resolutions  will  accomplish  your  purpose." 

This  resolve  was  passed  unanimously.  In  obedience  to  the  same,  the  Governor 
ordered  troops  to  the  boundary,  a  division  of  which  had  reached  there ;  and  there  was 
another  brigade  at  the  capital,  ready  to  march.  At  this  critical  hour.  General  Scott,  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States,  arrived  at  the  capital  of  the  State,  with  instructions  from  the 
President. 

By  special  request,  Mr.  Allen  made  an  address  of  welcome  to  General  Scott  at  the 
State  House, 

General  Scott  was  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  question,  arid  in  a  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Allen  he  said  that  he  admired  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  people  of  Maine. 
"  But,"  said  he,  "you  are  aware  that  the  United  States  is  never  prepared  to  enter  immedi- 
ately into  a  war  with  a  powerful  nation.  They  require  a  short  time  for  preparation.  Still," 
said  he,  "should  war  follow,  we  shall  probably  be  unsuccessful  for  the  first  six  months, 
but  in  twelve  months  we  can  roll  back  the  victories  upon  the  enemy."  Mr.  Allen  replied 
that  while  the  assault  upon  the  jurisdiction  and  property  of  the  State  compelled  and  fully 
justified  the  course  taken,  there  was  no  disposition  to  involve  the  country  in  a  war.  But 
it  was  very  important  for  the  honor  and  interest  of  the  State  that  the  question  should  be 
settled.  In  the  expectation  that  the  General  Government  would  give  immediate  attention 
to  the  settlement  of  the  question,  the  troops  were  very  reluctantly  withdrawn.  General 
Scott  conducted  his  mission  with  great  good  sense,  and  strengthened  his  claim  to  the  title 
of  the  great  pacificator. 

Perhaps  there  can  be  no  better  sketch  of  this  session  of  the  Legislature,  so  important 
to  the  State,  than  that  given  by  Mr.  Allen  at  its  close,  on  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  the 
Speaker,  Mr.  Hamlin,    He  said  : 

"Mr.  Speaker:  An  important,  laborious,  and  exciting  session  of  legislative  duty  we  are  now  about 
to  close.    Acts  of  high  concernment,  as  affecting  the  economical  interests,  character,  and  territorial 
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sovereignty  of  our  State,  have  been  brought  within  the  range  of  our  inquiries  and  determinations.  We 
have  been  called  upon  to  consider  and  act  on  these  measures,  which  affect  the  rights,  the  duties,  and 
obligations  of  our  citizens.  Questions  of  high  moment,  and  which  have  involved  political  considerations 
of  a  grave  character,  and  which  have  deeply  agitated  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  country,  have 
engaged  our  earnest  attention.  We  have  been  required,  too,  by  our  position,  by  our  duty  as  representa- 
tives for  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  our  territory,  by  our  duty  to  our  State,  and  our  common 
country,  to  take  an  important  and  highly  responsible  course  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  this  State  and 
of  the  United  States  to  a  foreign  country. 

"Our  measures  on  this  most  highly  interesting  question  have  awakened  a  strong  feeling  throughout 
the  country,  and  I  trust  the  day  is  at  hand  when  this  border  difficulty  may  be  honorably  and  satisfac- 
torily settled  ;  for  it  has  a  large  influence  on  our  resources  and  their  development :  our  wealth  and 
extent — yea  more,  our  National  character — is  involved  in  the  issue. 

"In  the  discussion  of  all  these  agitating  subjects  whicli  has  called  forth  the  spirit  of  party,  as  well 
as  the  high  and  elevated  sentiment  of  patriotic  devotion,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  has  presided  over 
our  deliberations  with  that  courtesy  and  ability  which,  while  it  protects  the  freedom  of  debate,  preserves 
the  order  which  is  necessary  for  the  advancement  of  the  public  business. 

"This  will  be  a  memorable  session  in  the  history  of  our  State,  for  it  has  been  marked  by  the  con-  - 
sideration  of  subjects  deeply  interesting  to  the  Union,  and  which  will  be  of  interest  in  its  history;  and 
to  have  presided  over  this  body,  with  so  much  satisfaction,  amid  the  excitement  of  debate, — feeling,  as 
we  have,  a  high  sense  of  responsibility, — bears  full  testimony  of  high  qualifications. 

"We  must  now  part;  but  memory  will  retain  its  impressions  of  friendship  and  regard  which  have 
been  formed  here.  We  have  been  engaged  in  business  this  session  too  deeply  momentous  soon  to 
forget  those  who  have  participated  in  it.  May  the  result  of  our  anxious  deliberations  prove  useful  to 
our  constituents,  and  may  He  who  guides  the  destinies  of  nations  watch  with  peculiar  favor  on  this  our 
beloved  country!" 

Mr.  Allen  was  re-elected  to  the  Legislature  in  1840,  and  in  the  same  year  was  Whig 
candidate  for  Congress  in  a  district  heretofore  decidedly  Democratic.  The  Hon.  Han- 
nibal Hamlin  was  the  Democratic  candidate.  They  had  been  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  for  five  years,  and  leading  men  in  debate  in  those  high  party 
times,  but  they  always  preserved  friendly  personal  relations. 

In  the  campaign  for  Congress  the  district  was  very  fully  canvassed  by  them,  and 
in  the  days  just  preceding  the  election  some  of  the  people  desired  them  to  discuss  the 
questions  of  difference  between  the  two  parties — which  was  done  to  great  general  satis- 
faction. 

There  was  at  this  election  a  popular  sentiment  favorable  to  the  Whig  Party,  and  Mr. 
Allen  was  elected. 

He  had  had  thorough  training  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  and  had  been  its 
Speaker,  and  although  a  young  man,  entered  Congress  well  prepared  for  its  duties.  He  was 
in  the  organization  of  the  House  placed  on  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  which  was 
an  exceedingly  important  committee  at  the  time,  as  the  great  question  of  the  Northeastern 
Boundary  was  under  consideration  by  the  Executive  and  by  Congress. 
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Mr.  Allen  represented  a  district  in  which  a  large  portion  of  the  disputed  territory- 
was  situated.  His  acquaintance  with  the  subject  gave  his  opinions  great  value.  He  became 
very  well  acquainted  with  Lord  Ashburton,  who  was  appointed  a  Special  Minister  by 
Great  Britain  to  settle  this  question,  which  threatened  to  involve  the  two  countries  in  a 
war.  As  Mr.  Allen  represented  the  district  of  country  which  was  in  controversy,  he  be- 
came more  particularly  acquainted  with  his  Lordship  than  he  otherwise  would  have  been. 
His  Lordship  said  to  him,  "  I  want  to  settle  the  question  in  a  way  that  will  be  satisfactory 
to  the  American  people."  Mr.  Allen  was  much  pleased  with  his  cordial  and  frank  man- 
ner ;  and  on  one  occasion  he  said,  "  I  have  been  very  much  disappointed  in  not  receiving 
some  charts  from  New  Brunswick."  Mr.  Allen  replied  that  it  would  give  him  great 
pleasure  to  furnish  him  with  such  as  he  might  wish.  With  thanks  he  said  facetiously, 
"  If  I  should  take  a  Yankee  chart,  severe  criticism  would  undoubtedly  be  made  on  me." 

A  change  of  administration  had  taken  place.  Mr.  Webster,  Secretary  of  State, 
addressed  a  note  to  the  Governor  of  Maine,  informing  him  "  that  Lord  Ashburton,  a 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  Special  from  Great  Britain,  had  arrived  at  the  seat  of  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  that,  in  regard  to  the  boundary  question,  he  had  offi- 
cially announced  to  the  Government  at  Washington  that  he  was  authorized  to  treat  for  a 
conventional  line,  or  line  by  agreement,  on  such  terms  and  conditions,  and  with  such  mutual 
considerations  and  equivalents,  as  may  be  thought  just  and  equitable,"  and  "inviting  the 
co-operation  of  the  Governments  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts  in  an  endeavor  to  terminate 
this  long-pending  controversy." 

Mr.  Webster  adds,  "that  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  a  firm  conviction  in  the 
mind  of  the  President  that  the  interests  of  both  countries,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the 
two  States  more  immediately  concerned,  require  a  prompt  effort  to  bring  the  dispute  to  an 
end;"  and  he  therefore  "expresses  an  earnest  hope  that  the  Governor  will  convene  the 
Legislature  of  Maine,  and  submit  the  subject  to  its  grave  and  candid  deliberation." 

The  Legislature  was  convened,  and  commissioners  were  appointed,  "fully  empowered 
to  confer  with  the  authorities  thereof  upon  a  conventional  line,  or  line  by  agreement,  with 
its  terms,  conditions,  considerations,  and  equivalents,  with  an  understanding  that  no  such 
line  should  be  agreed  upon  without  the  assent  of  such  commissioners." 

During  a  discussion  on  the  Army  Bill,  allusion  was  made  to  the  reported  agreement 
between  the  Ministers  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  for  a  settlement  of  the 
Northeastern  Boundary,  and  a  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  a  Mr.  Holmes,  said, 
"Well,  the  negotiation  has  been  going  on,"  and  "it  is  rumored  that  the  result  is  especially 
palatable  to  Maine."    Mr.  Allen  replied  : 

"If  it  is,  it  is  the  first  tiling  palatable  which  has  ever  been  administered  to  her  on  this  question. 
This  seems  to  be  a  different  rumor  from  that  announced  in  the  House  on  Saturday.  Whatever  the 
result  may  be,  let  me  assure  gentlemen  that  no  result  can  suit  us  so  well  as  for  the  Government 
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to  run  the  line  according  to  the  Treaty  of  1783,  and  there  plant  the  American  standard.  Gen- 
tlemen seem  to  intimate  as  if  we  wished  a  sort  of  traffic  on  this  subject.  Let  me  tell  them  that 
we  have  come  here  at  their  solicitation,  and  against  our  wishes  when  acting  independently  of  the 
necessary  connection  of  other  States,  and  of  the  Union.  We  came  up  here  with  bleeding  hearts,  expect- 
ing to  make  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  our  country  for  the  common  interest.  It  is  a  sacrifice  to  us,  what- 
ever may  be  the  equivalent,  to  leave  the  old  line  of  1783,  and  take  any  other.  We  have  been  called 
upon  by  the  country  at  large  and  by  many  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  Union  to  aid  in  the  settlement. 

"The  course  which  she  has  taken  has  been  out  of  regard  to  the  Union,  disregarding  with  patriotic 
spirit  every  consideration  of  self.  No  man  from  Maine,  I  will  venture,  asks  a  ratification;  and  if  other 
members  of  the  Union  think  she  is  too  generous,  or  gets  an  equivalent  which  they  deem  too  great,  the 
decision  is  with  them,  not  with  us.  And  whatever  it  may  be,  let  there  be  no  misunderstanding;  and  I 
speak  it  in  no  spirit  of  bravado,  but  declare  that  we  have  done  all  that  in  honor  we  can  do,  and  now 
demand  of  you  to  take  military  possession  of  that  territory,  and  dislodge  the  British  troops  which  now 
hold  it." 

Mr.  Allen  in  his  remarks  on  the  tariff  of  1842  in  the  House  of  Representatives  said  : 

"  It  is  for  the  people  to  say  which  policy  they  will  adopt — the  American,  which  is  a  protection  to 
their  agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  above  all  to  their  labor;  or  the  foreign,  and  particularly 
the  British,  which  has  always  been  hostile  to  the  advancement  of  our  great  interests.  The  gentleman 
from  the  city  of  New  York,  Mr.  McKeon,  who  was  frank  in  his  opinions,  took  the  broad  ground  that  we 
could  not  incidentally  protect  manufactures.  '  Europe,'  said  he,  'is  the  country  whence,  according  to  the 
nature  of  things,  manufactures  should  come.  They  had  capital  and  cheap  labor,  which  we  had  not.  In 
such  things,  indeed,  as  were  the  product  mainly  of  labor-saving  machinery,  we  might  successfully  com- 
pete with  her;  but  in  the  rest  it  was  impossible.'  If  a  stranger  were  to  come  into  this  hall  and  hear  these 
advocates  of  free  trade,  and  their  constant  appeal  to  such  authorities  as  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr.  Hume,  and 
other  distinguished  politicians  of  Great  Britain,  he  would  suppose  that  he  was  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  listening  to  the  strong  advocates  of  their  interests  instead  of  our  own. 

-  "  The  sea-girt  isle  is  filled  with  manufactories,  and  they  can  be  wrought  with  cheap  labor;  and  if 
they  can  give  constant  employment  to  their  people,  and  gain  the  immense  and  exclusive  advantage  of 
machinery,  and  at  the  same  time  employment  to  their  navigation,  they  will  confine  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  pastoral  pursuits,  and  control  their  destinies.  Lord  Brougham  said,  as  early  as  1812,  that  'America 
is  an  immense  agricultural  country,  where  land  is  plentiful  and  cheap.  In  such  a  country  manufactures 
do  not  naturally  thrive.  Every  exertion,  if  matters  are  left  to  themselves,  goes  to  other  channels.'  It 
perhaps  would  not  have  been  so  strange  that  prior  to  the  last  war  such  opinions  should  have  been  enter- 
tained, but  one  would  have  supposed  that  during  that  conflict  the  American  people,  both  citizen  and 
soldier,  suffered  enough  from  the  want  of  blankets  and  other  necessary  manufactures,  from  the  want  of 
the  munitions  of  war,  as  well  as  from  the  exorbitant  price  that  was  paid  for  what  they  did  have,  to  make 
any  one  resist  such  colonial  dependence,  and  that  the  great  purposes  of  our  Government  could  not  have 
been  carried  out  unless  the  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufacturing  interests  were  protected  and 
encouraged;  and  hence  the  distinction  in  the  line  of  policy  between  the  two  parties  is  distinct  and 
marked.  The  one  looks  upon  this  blessed  country,  rich  in  its  soil,  in  its  mines,  in  its  water-power,  in  its 
navigation,  in  its  varied  production,  and  above  all  in  the  patriotism,  energy,  and  industry  of  its  people, 
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as  worthy  of  being  developed  and  highly  improved;  the  other  inevitably,  by  its  policy,  forces  the  labor 
now  engaged  in  manufactures  and  mechanics,  and  in  many  other  pursuits  intimately  connected  with 
them,  to  seek  a  support  from  agriculture.  It  is  a  most  remarkable  fact  that  the  opponents  of  this  bill 
and  the  advocates  of  the  policy  of  Britain  so  entirely  agree." 

Mr.  Allen  while  in  Congress  took  part  in  many  important  debates  on  the  subject  of 
tariff  and  bankruptcy. 

In  1846  he  was  elected  again  to  the  Legislature,  and  the  same  year  removed  to  Boston. 
He  represented  the  city  in  the  Legislature  in  1849,  and  was  nominated  for  re-election,  but 
declined,  as  he  had  received  the  appointment  of  Consul  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  which  was 
conferred  upon  him  without  his  knowledge  that  his  name  had  been  entered  for  the  office  ; 
and  he  decided  to  accept  it,  thinking  that  residence  for  a  few  years  in  a  tropical  climate 
might  be  of  advantage  to  him. 

HAWAIIAN  CHAPTER  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  HIS  EXCELLENCY  ELISHA  H.  ALLEN. 

During  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years,  or  a  full  generation,  Mr.  Allen  was  most  intimately 
associated  with  the  affairs  of  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom. 

His  arrival  dates  from  the  nth  of  March,  1850;  and  while  coming  to  officiate  as  U.  S.  Consul 
in  Honolulu,  he  was  also  entrusted  as  diplomatic  agent  by  the  Government  at  Washington  with  a  treaty 
which  had  just  been  signed  at  Washington,  on  the  26tli  of  December,  1849.  This  circumstance  neces- 
sarily imparted  to  his  advent  in  this  kingdom  a  certain  diplomatic  prestige,  which  happily  fore- 
shadowed that  subsequent  diplomatic  career  which  was  terminated  only,  after  a  long  life  of  distin- 
guished usefulness,  when  he  died,  at  the  President's  New  Year's  Reception  in  the  White  House  at 
Washington,  January  i,  1883. 

During  a  period  of  four  years,  from  1850  to  1854,  he  discharged  with  scrupulous  fidelity  his  Con- 
sular duties,  holding  an  even  balance,  so  that  the  U.  S.  Consular  service  should  not  be  compromised, 
while  the  large  number  of  shipmasters  and  seaman  should  have  no  just  cause  of  complaint.  Persons 
unconnected  with  either  party  often  looked  on  with  admiration  while  witnessing  the  good  judgment 
and  official  tact  with  which  he  adjusted  the  oft-perplexing  affairs  of  the  Consulate  at  that  time — one  of 
great  importance,  owing  to  the  very  large  fleet  of  whalers  which  made  the  Islands  their  basis  of  supplies 
and  rendezvous.  It  was  during  his  incumbency,  in  1852,  that  occurred  ;  the  famous  Sailors'  Riot, 
when  from  two  to  three  thousand  seamen  from  a  hundred  whale-ships  for  two  days' held  possession  of 
the  city  of  Honolulu,  having  burned  the  Harbor  Master's  Office  and  committed  other  unlawful  acts. 
During  this  fearful  demonstration  he  was  called  upon  by  the  Governor  of  the  Island  of  Oahu  to  render 
his  assistance  to  quiet  the  rioters,  and  restore  order  to  the  city  threatened  with  fire  and  misrule.  His 
appeals  to  the  tumultuous  mob  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  writer  of  these  lines  can  now  most  vividly 
recall  the  lithe  form  and  agile  step  of  the  Consul,  as  he  made  his  eloquent  and  soul-stirring  appeals  to 
the  angry  rabble  thronging  the  streets  of  the  city  of  Honolulu.  After  eight  and  forty  hours  of  the 
most  fearful  misrule,  the  sailors  returned  to  their  ships  and  order  was  restored. 

It  was  during  his  Consulate  that  he  was  invited  to  visit  the  United  States  with  the  tender  to  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington  of  the  cession  of  the  Islands,  under  certain  conditions  and  stipulations;  and  because 
the  measure  did  not  succeed,  it  was  not  through  any  want  of  diplomatic  tact  and  skill  on  his  part,  for  it 
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was  then  acknowledged  that  he  discharged  the  delicate  office  of  Ambassador  with  great  prudence  and 
wisdom. 

Having  closed  his  Consular  career,  Mr.  Allen  made  all  his  arrangements  to  return  to  his  native  land, 
and  bid  forever  farewell  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  when  most  unexpectedly  he  was  invited  by  his  Hawaiian 
Majesty,  through  his  Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Wylie,  to  become  Minister  of  Finance.  Thus  opened  a 
new  chapter  in  his  life.  After  mature  reflection,  he  accepted  the  portfolio,  and  hence  became  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life  associated  with  Governmental  affairs  of  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom,  first  as 
Minister  of  Finance,  which  office  he  held  until  the  death  of  Chief  Justice  Lee,  whom  he  succeeded  in 
1857  as  Chancellor  of  the  Kingdom  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court — the  highest  office  in  the 
gift  of  the  Crown.  As  Chancellor  he  was  ex-officio  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  his  opinions  always 
carried  great  weight  in  that  body.  As  Chief  Justice  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  Mr.  Allen  presided, 
in  the  courts  of  this  country  with  distinguished  legal  ability,  such  as  to  reflect  the  highest  credit  upon 
his  knowledge  as  a  jurist  well  versed  in  the  intricacies  of  a  wide  range  of  legal  subjects.  His  decisions 
cover  all  branches,  as  the  court  over  which  he  presided  was  that  of  last  resort  from  every  tribunal  in 
the  kingdom.  His  decisions  universally  met  the  approval  of  those  qualified  to  judge  in  matters  of  this 
nature.  He  was  not  only  a  well-read  lawyer  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  that  term,  but  he  naturally 
possessed  a  mind  of  judicial  cast,  balanced  by  a  high  sense  of  moral  obligation;  hence  during  all  his 
consular,  diplomatic,  financial,  and  judicial  career  the  shadow  of  anything  approaching  unfairness  or 
chicanery  never  rested  upon  his  decisions.  In  both  Honolulu  and  Washington,  if  Mr.  Allen  made  a 
statement  it  was  received  and  accepted  as  truthful  and  honest.  It  might  be  said  of  him  as  of  Mr. 
Sumner,  that  he  lived  in  Washington,  but  was  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  those  unscrupulous  lobbyists 
who  approach  public  officials,  whose  ears  are  open  to  their  plausible  speeches.  Such  men  are  an  honor 
to  the  countries  they  represent,  and  to  humanity.  This  high  and  responsible  position  he  held  until  his 
resignation  to  become  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  Envoy  Extraordinary  at  Washington. 

It  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that  in  private  as  well  as  public  life  Mr.  Allen's  character  was  most  pleasing 
and  attractive.  He  was  a  person  to  whom  those  in  trouble  could  resort  for  counsel  and  advice,  when 
that  could  be  given,  and  it  would  not  intrench  upon  his  character  as  a  judge  upon  the  bench.  If  it 
would  then  his  lips  were  closed. 

In  referring  to  his  sojourn  in  Honolulu,  it  is  pleasant  to  recall  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  community 
at  large.  In  1854  he  was  associated  with  many  of  the  principal  foreign  residents  and  the  sea-faring 
community  in  erecting  the  Sailors'  Home,  and  was  chosen  President  of  the  "Honolulu  Sailors'  Home 
Society"  in  1854,  which  office  he  discharged,  not  merely  as  an  honorary  affair,  but  was  accustomed  to 
meet  the  various  committees  and  confer  with  them,  in  season  and  out  of  season.  In  all  public  debates 
relating  to  educational  and  philanthropic  matters  he  was  most  hearty  and  outspoken.  His  office  as 
Trustee  of  Oahu  College  he  resigned  only  when  he  bade  the  Islands  farewell. 

During  the  long  period  of  his  residence  in  Honolulu  he  was  an  attendant  upon  the  public  worship 
of  God  at  the  Bethel  Chapel,  and  was  an  annual  subscriber  for  its  support  as  a  free  chapel. 

In  reviewing  the  life  of  this  distinguished  diplomat,  judge,  and  public  official,  it  is  pleasant  to 
recall  the  remarkable  and  natural  ease,  urbanity,  and  gracefulness  which  ever  characterized  his  inter- 
course with  his  fellow-men — whether  he  met  them  in  the  Consular  office,  the  Supreme  Court  room,  the 
public  street,  or  the  evening  entertainment.  He  was  by  nature  a  refined  and  polished  gentleman,  and 
the  true  instincts  of  a  gentleman  were  apparent,  whether  addressing  a  child,  a  lady,  a  diplomat,  a  jury, 
or  his  Majesty.  When  unoccupied  with  official  duties,  he  was  ever  pleased  to  engage  in  general  con- 
versation, upon  public  matters  throughout  the  world;  but  by  no  topic  could  his  mind  be  more  easily 
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arrested  than  the  history  of  New  England  and  the  scenes  of  home-life  among  the  descendants  of  the 
Puritans.  The  writer  of  this  brief  sketch  of  the  late  Judge  Allen,  as  he  was  familiarly  known,  takes 
great  satisfaction  in  paying  this  humble  tribute  to  departed  excellence. 

Samuel  E.  Damon. 

Honolulu,  September  7,  1883. 

The  last  great  work  of  Mr.  Allen's  life  was  the  successful  negotiation  with  the  United 
States  of  the  Hawaiian  Reciprocity  Treaty,  by  which  the  products  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
mostly  sugar  and  rice,  are  admitted  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty,  and  the  manufac- 
tures and  other  products  of  the  United  States  have  like  advantages  at  the  Islands,  and  by 
which  the  latter  are  prevented  from  creating  any  lien  upon  any  of  them  or  any  port  or 
harbor  in  favor  of  any  other  power,  or  from  giving  any  other  country  equal  advantages. 
Mr.  Allen  had  always  favored  the  negotiation  of  such  a  treaty.  England  and  France  had 
both  for  short  periods  taken  possession  of  the  Islands,  and  coveted  the  prize.  The  English 
and  French  citizens  would  gladly  have  seen  their  own  flag  waving  over  them.  He  felt  that 
San  Francisco  was  the  natural  market  for  the  Islands'  products,  that  the  treaty  would  be  of 
mutual  advantage  to  the  Islands  and  the  United  States  commercially,  and  that  from  a 
political  point  of  view  the  United  States  ought  to  have  some  lien  upon  the  Islands,  and 
not  allow  them  to  drift  into  the  power  of  any  other  nation ; — holding  as  they  do  the  key  to 
the  North  Pacific. 

Through  his  influence  many  missions  were  sent  to  the  United  States,  on  some  of  which 
he  went  himself.  He  negotiated  a  treaty  with  Henry  L.  Marcy,  but  it  did  not  receive  the 
assent  of  Congress.  In  1864  he  negotiated  another  treaty  with  Mr.  Seward,  but  the 
absorbing  interest  of  the  war  caused  it  to  fail.  He  also  made  another  attempt  in  1870, 
which  was  unsuccessful.  Finally  in  1875  he  went  again  to  Washington,  though  everyone 
in  Honolulu  despaired  of  success,  and  a  movement  was  on  foot  to  see  what  could  be  done 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  Australia,  in  order  to  make  an  outlet  for  Hawaiian  sugars.  After 
a  most  laborious  winter,  the  treaty,  which  was  negotiated  with  Mr.  Hamilton  Fish,  passed 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  fifty-two  to  twelve  ;  but  affecting,  as  it  did,  financial  and  tariff  ques- 
tions, it  had  to  pass  the  House.  After  another  laborious  winter  and  spring,  success  crowned 
his  efforts:  the  treaty  passed  the  House,  August,  1876,  and  was  immediately  signed  by 
General  Grant.  . 

Mr.  Allen's  predictions  of  the  benefits  that  would  arise  from  this  treaty  were  more 
than  realized,  and  reflect  the  utmost  credit  upon  his  foresight  and  breadth  of  view  as  a 
statesman.  The  trade  between  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  the  United  States  increased  six- 
fold in  as  many  years.  A  large  American  merchant-marine  does  most  of  the  shipping 
business,  and  American  capital  has  sought  investment  there  in  large  sums,  to  its  own  profit 
and  to  the  advantage  of  the  Islands.  The  Hawaiian  Government  and  people  have  derived 
the  greatest  benefit  from  it.  The  wealth  of  the  kingdom  has  increased  immensely,  and  the 
population  has  also  grown  much  in  numbers,  as  immigrants  have  been  numerous. 
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Mr.  Allen,  as  has  been  said,  resigned  his  position  as  Chief  Justice  and  Chancellor  in 
1876.  His  wife's  health  was  such  that  she  could  not  live  in  the  warm  climate  of  Honolulu. 
Great  were  the  expressions  of  regret  at  his  withdrawal.  A  banquet  was  given  him  by  the 
court  and  citizens.  Resolutions  of  regard  were  tendered  him  by  the  bar,  and  sorrow  and 
regret  was  felt  by  every  one  at  his  departure.  The  Islands  knew  they  were  losing  a  tried 
and  trusted  friend.  From  that  time  until  his  death,  he  resided  in  Washington  as  Minister, 
attending  to  the  interests  of  the  Islands  in  the  United  States,  which  of  course  since  the 
treaty  were  numerous.  On  the  appointment  of  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  the  British  Minister 
at  Washington,  and  Dean  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  to  the  position  of  Ambassador  to  St. 
Petersburg,  Mr.  Allen  became  Dean  of  that  body. 

His  death  on  the  ist  day  of  January,  1883,  was  sudden  and  painless.  He  was  ap- 
parently in  good  health,  and  was  in  the  best  of  spirits.  With  his  young  son  Frederick,  his 
Secretary  of  Legation,  he  drove  to  the  White  House  to  be  present  at  the  diplomatic  re- 
ception which  always  takes  place  on  New  Year's  Day,  and  at  which  the  Ministers  and  their 
Legations  appear  in  full  court  costume.  As  Dean  of  the  Corps  he  took  his  place  at  the 
head  of  that  body,  and  led  them  in  to  be  presented  to  the  President,  Mr.  Arthur.  After  an 
hour's  chat  with  different  gentlemen  and  ladies,  he  went  to  the  ante-room  to  put  on  his  coat, 
to  go  to  a  breakfast  given  to  the  corps  by  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  the  Secretary  of  State.  He 
sat  down  on  a  sofa,  apparently  a  little  tired.  His  head  suddenly  began  to  sink  upon  his 
chest,  as  if  he  were  fainting.  His  son  caught  him  in  his  arms,  and  laid  him  back  upon  the 
sofa.  Medical  attendance  was  called,  but  he  neither  spoke  nor  breathed  again.  Honored 
and  respected,  the  mourners  at  his  funeral  were,  the  President,  the  Cabinet,  Senators  and 
Representatives,  Admirals  and  Generals ;  his  pall-bearers,  his  fellow-members  of  the  Diplo- 
matic Corps. 

Mr.  Allen  married  in  1857  for  his  second  wife  Miss  Mary  Harrod  Hobbs,  a  daughter 
of  Mr.  Frederic  Hobbs  of  Bangor,  Maine.  By  her  he  had  two  children,  Frederick  and 
Mary.  The  children  of  his  first  wife  were  :  Ellen,  who  was  married  to  Henry  Tiffany, 
Esq.,  of  New  York,  and  afterward  to  the  Hon.  C.  C.  Harris,  Mr.  Allen's  successor  as 
Chief  Justice  and  Chancellor;  William  F.  Allen,  now  Collector-General  of  the  Port  of 
Honolulu  ;  Elisha  H.  Allen,  a  merchant  in  New  York  City  ;  and  Sarah  Fessenden  Allen, 
now  the  wife  of  Dr.  William  F.  Wesselhoeft  of  Boston. 
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AINE,  HENRY  WILLIAM,  Lawyer,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  was 
born  August  30,  18 10,  in  Winslow,  Maine.  His  father,  Lemuel  Paine,  was 
a  native  of  Foxborough,  Massachusetts,  a  graduate  of  Brown  University,  and 
a  lawyer  by  profession.  His  mother,  Jane  Thompson  Warren,  was  the 
daughter  of  Ebenezer  T.  Warren  of  Foxborough,  the  brother  of  General 
Joseph  Warren  who  fell  at  Bunker  Hill.  Of  the  three  children  of  Lemuel  and  Jane  T. 
(Warren)  Paine,  Henry  William  was  the  second. 

After  the  usual  preparatory  education,  he  entered  Waterville  College  (now  Colby 
University)  in  1826,  and  graduated  therefrom  with  credit  in  1830. 

For  twelve  months  after  graduation  he  remained  in  the  college  as  tutor.  He  then 
commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  the  late  Samuel  S.  Warren  of  China,  Maine, 
continued  it  for  one  year  in  the  Law  School  of  Harvard  University  at  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, where  Charles  Sumner,  Wendell  Phillips,  and  Judge  Thomas  of  Boston  were 
among  his  classmates,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Kennebec  County,  Maine,  as  attor- 
ney-at-law,  in  the  autumn  of  1834. 

Beginning  professional  practice  at  Hallowell,  Maine,  he  prosecuted  it  with  great  suc- 
cess until  the  summer  of  1854,  when  he  removed  to  Boston,  opened  an  office  in  that  city, 
and  made  his  domicile  at  Cambridge.  While  resident  in  Hallowell,  he  represented  the 
citizens  of  that  place  in  the  Lower  House  of  the  State  Legislature  during  the  sessions  of 
1835-6-7,  and  again  in  that  of  1853.  He  was  also  Attorney  for  Kennebec  County  through 
five  years  of  his  earlier  practice.  Later  on  he  was  repeatedly  offered  a  seat  on  the  bench 
of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Maine. 

Since  his  removal  to  Boston,  the  like  office  in  Massachusetts  was  tendered  to  him 
there.  But  as  he  preferred  tq  remain  at  the  bar,  all  these  flattering  offers  were  successively 
and  firmly  declined.  In  1863  and  1864  he  was  the  unsuccessful  candidate  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  for  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Paine  is  a  close  and  devoted  student,  and  very  popular  in  literary  circles. 
An  intimate  personal  and  professional  friend,  the  eminent  Chief  Justice  Appleton  of 
Maine,  who  knew  him  long  and  well,  bore  the  following  testimony  to  his  character :  "  He 
is  a  gentleman  of  a  high  order  of  intellect ;  of  superior  culture ;  in  private  life  one  of  the 
most  genial  of  companions ;  in  his  profession  a  profound  and  learned  lawyer  as  well  as  an 
accomplished  advocate." 

Mr.  Paine  has  always  enjoyed  a  large  and  lucrative  practice  both  in  the  State  and 
Federal  courts,  and  especially  as  Referee  and  Master  in  Chancery  in  most  difficult  and 
important  cases.  He  is  a  learned  and  valuable  lecturer  on  real-estate  and  property  law  in 
the  Law  School  of  Boston  University.  '     ,  .  - 
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In  recognition  of  his  merit,  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  his  Alma  Mater  in  1852.  Henry  William  Paine  was  married  on  the  ist  of  May,  1837, 
to  Lucy  E.  Coffin  of  Newburyport,  Massachusetts. 

A  daughter,  Jane  Warren,  born  July  16,  1838,  is  the  only  issue  of  their  union. 


OLMES,  JOHN,  ex-U.  S.  Senator,  of  Portland,  Maine.  Born  in  Kings- 
ton, Massachusetts,  in  March,  1773.  His  surname  is  of  purely  Anglo- 
Saxon  character,  and  is  frequent  among  the  sturdy  English  stock  from  which 
his  ancestors  sprang.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Malchiah  Holmes,  who 
owned  extensive  iron-works  at  Kingston.  The  earlier  years  of  life  were 
spent  in  manual  labor  at  the  furnace.  There  he  drew  the  attention  of  the  temporary  school- 
master of  the  village,  who,  surprised  by  his  intelligence,  advised  his  father  to  educate  him. 
This  he  consented  to  do.  In  December,  1792,  the  young  man,  released  from  ordinary  toil, 
began  the  study  of  Cheever's  "  Latin  Accidence"  at  the  town  school.  The  Rev.  Zephaniah 
Willis  of  Kingston  was  his  next  tutor.  Under  him  he  made  such  progress  that  in  1793 
he  was  admitted,  one  year  in  advance,  to  Brown  University.  A  zealous  and  persistent 
student,  he  yet  suffered  from  lack  of  previous  culture.  Frank  and  bright,  he  soon  won  the 
friendship  of  his  college  companions.  Fearless,  easy,  and  independent,  he  was  the  peer  of 
any  in  a  class  that  contained  Tristram  Burgess  of  Rhode  Island,  Chief  Justice  Aldrich  of 
Vermont,  and  others  of  subsequent  celebrity. 

Graduating  in  i  796,  he  resolved  to  adopt  the  profession  of  law,  and  began  the  neces- 
sary studies  in  the  office  of  the  distinguished  Benjamin  Whitman  of  Hanover.  Diligent  in 
business,  and  laudably  ambitious  of  success,  he  was  fully  ready  for  practice  at  the  bar,  to 
which  he  was  admitted  in  1799.  The  eastern  section  of  New  England  apparently  offering 
the  best  advantages,  he  determined  to  begin  practice  there.  In  September,  1799,  he  settled 
at  Alfred,  Maine,  which  then  contained  about  eight  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants,  and 
which  offered  very  favorable  opportunities  to  an  accomplished  lawyer.  For  several  years 
he  was  the  only  legal  practitioner  in  that  locality.  Land  titles  were  in  very  questionable 
condition.  Settlers  had  made  improvements  without  any  title  to  the  soil.  Mr.  Holmes 
was  employed  by  the  proprietors  to  investigate  their  claims,  and  did  so  with  zeal  and  suc- 
cess. In  the  litigation  which  followed,  some  of  the  best  legal  talent  of  Maine  and  Massa- 
chusetts was  engaged,  and  some  very  important  questions  in  the  law  of  real  estate  were 
settled.  These  cases  brought  Mr.  Holmes  into  extensive  practice  and  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  law  of  real  estate.  His  fees  were  of  corresponding  magnitude,  and  awakened  some- 
what of  envy  in  his  legal  opponents. 
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The  bench  and  the  bar  at  that  time  contained  many  gentlemen  who  had  not  been  edu- 
cated as  lawyers.  Judges  and  lawyers  generally  travelled  their  circuits  on  horseback.  Poor 
fare  and  rough  usage  were  common  incidents  of  professional  life.  The  assemblies  of  law- 
yers, jurors,  suitors  and  witnesses  at  the  law-terms  were  occasions  of  much  merriment  and 
dissipation.  The  grave  dignity  of  jurist  and  legist  were  frequently  left  in  the  court-room. 
In  the  bar-room  they  seldom  appeared.  Mr.  Holmes  readily  contributed  his  quota  to  the 
amusement  of  his  companions.  When  he  entered  the  bar  there  were  only  forty-five  law- 
yers in  Maine ;  and  of  these,  no  less  than  ten  resided  in  the  populous  county  of  York. 
Among  them  were  Mellen,  Thacher,  Cyrus  King,  Judah  Dana,  and  others  of  similar 
calibre.  Beside  these,  the  bar  of  Maine  embraced  Chief  Justice  Parker,  Justice  Wilde, 
and  Solicitor-General  Davis — afterward  of  Massachusetts — Chief  Justice  Whitman,  and 
others  who  were  eminent  in  their  profession,  and  mainly  in  public  life. 

John  Holmes  was  an  excellent  legist,  but  not  of  the  first  order.  Witty  rather  than 
logical,  quick  of  perception,  and  prompt  to  pounce  upon  the  weak  point  in  an  adversary's 
argument,  his  facile  eloquence  and  infinite  humor  were  always  turned  to  the  best  account. 
He  was  master  of  the  art  of  ridicule.  In  the  U.  S.  Senate  he  turned  this  to  good  account 
in  a  debate  connected  with  nullification.  Years  previously  the  eccentric  John  Randolph 
had  satirized  certain  active  politicians  as  partners;  the  firm  consisting  of  "James  Madison, 
Felix  Grundy,  John  Holmes,  and  the  Devil."  Mr.  Tyler,  in  the  discussion,  reproachfully 
inquired  what  had  become  of  that  celebrated  firm.  Holmes  instantly  responded,  "  The 
first  member  is  dead,  the  second  has  gone  into  retirement,  and  the  last  has  gone  to  the 
Nullifiers,  and  is  no\^^  electioneering  among  the  gentleman's  constituents ;  and  thus  the 
partnership  is  legally  dissolved."  This  retort  brought  down  the  house  upon  the  head  of 
the  unlucky  querist.  In  the  management  of  his  cases  this  fun-loving  propensity  some- 
times operated  to  his  own  disadvantage  and  that  of  his  client.  Yet  he  was  very  successful 
with  juries,  a  popular  advocate,  and  for  several  years  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  York 
bar.  His  characteristic  wit  and  humor  sometimes  gave  him  the  victory  over  more  accom- 
plished lawyers  of  irritable  temperament  who  were  his  principal  competitors. 

The  extensive  and  profitable  business  of  Mr.  Holmes  did  not  satisfy  his  aspirations. 
Much  as  he  loved  "the  gladsome  light  of  jurisprudence,"  he  loved  the  glare  of  political 
publicity  still  more.  He  did  not  love  law  less,  but  loved  politics  more.  Sanguine  and 
ambitious,  he  began  life  as  an  outspoken  Federalist  of  the  old  school,  and  by  voters  of 
that  party  was  elected  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  from  Sanford  and  Alfred  in  1802 
and  1803.  But  Federalism  was  not  popular  with  the  majority  in  Maine,  and  its  partisans 
were  unable  again  to  return  their  representative.  The  Embargo  and  Non-Intercourse  Acts 
failed  to  bring  increased  strength  to  their  ranks.  Democratic  principles  were  overwhelm- 
ingly ascendant.  Holmes  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  adopted  them,  and  again  appeared 
in  the  political  arena  as  their  exponent.    This  policy  may  be  excused  by  the  maxims  of 
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worldly  prudence,  but  cannot  be  justified  on  sound  ethical  principles.  Prior  to  his  con- 
version, or  perversion, — as  some  regarded  it, — he  had  used  his  poetical  talents  with  con- 
siderable effect  at  the  expense  of  his  Democratic  antagonists,  who  had  held  a  caucus  for 
the  selection  of  candidates  at  Kennebec  in  1810.  Total  abstinence  was  not  the  Maine  Law 
at  that  epoch,  and  aspirants  to  official  station  had  tested  the  efficacy  of  treating  as  a  means 
to  success.  The  leading  Democratic  politicians  of  York  County  figured  in  his  stanzas, 
which  indeed  were  uncommonly  effective  for  effusions  of  that  character. 

Mr.  Holmes  identified  himself  with  the  advocates  of  the  National  Administration 
toward  the  end  of  the  year  181 1,  and  defended  the  war  measures  of  President  Madison. 
At  the  next  election  he  was  chosen  as  Representative  of  the  citizens  of  Alfred  to  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts.  His  new  political  associates,  anxious  to  reward  the 
accession  of  their  distinguished  convert,  nominated  him  for  the  Speakership,  in  opposition 
to  Timothy  Bigelow,  the  old  official.  The  latter,  whose  political  friends  were  largely  in 
the  majority,  was  elected  ;  and  the  defeated  candidate  became  the  persistent  assailant  of  all 
the  measures  of  the  majority,  and  an  energetic  and  active  leader  of  the  party  he  had  recently 
adopted.  In  18 13  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  a  member  of  that 
body  throughout  the  following  war  with  Great  Britain.  He  boldly  defended  the  measures 
of  the  National  Administration,  and  as  boldly  attacked  the  anti-war  policy  of  Massachusetts. 
In  1813  he  was  tendered  a  commission  as  lieutenant-colonel  in  Colonel  Lane's  regiment 
in  the  U.  S.  Army,  but  declined  to  accept  the  proffer.  The  keen  and  cultured  Federalists 
did  not  spare  the  feelings  of  the  man  who  had  deserted  their  ranks.  Daniel  A.  White's 
cutting  sarcasm,  Harrison  Gray  Otis's  brilliant  irony,  Josiah  Quincy's  biting  humor,  were 
used  against  him  with  telling  effect.  But  he  bore  his  part  in  the  unequal  contest  with 
unabashed  firmness.  Wit  he  could  use  as  tellingly  as  they.  Dialectics  were  less  familiar 
to  his  hand,  and  yet  constituted  a  weapon  that  he  could  use  with  force  and  effect.  Cool, 
wary,  always  ready,  and  never  confessing  defeat,  he  took  refuge  in  satire,  when  logic  no 
longer  afforded  a  cover. 

Mr.  Holmes  was  appointed  Commissioner  by  President  Madison,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  to  divide  the  islands  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  in  181 5.  In  18 16  he  was  returned  as  Representative  to  Congress 
from  the  York  District,  in  succession  to  Mr.  King.  In  18 18  he  was  again  elected  without 
opposition,  receiving  1106  out  of  1182  possible  votes.  Parties  were  then  in  transitional 
condition,  and  little  occurred  to  excite  the  pubUc  mind.  The  separation  of  Maine  from 
Massachusetts  was  a  matter  for  whose  interests  he  found  time,  while  performing  the  duties 
of  Commissioner  and  Representative.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  and 
had  to  bear  his  full  share  of  blame  for  all  that  was  injudicious  and  ill-considered  in  it.  The 
proceedings  of  the  Brunswick  Convention  in  1816,  in  adopting  the  unique  arithmetic  of  a 
report  which  maintained  that  five  ninths  of  the  aggregate  majorities  of  the  corporations 
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were  ipso  facto  a  majority  of  five  ninths  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  district,  were  certainly 
unjustifiable.  He,  as  chairman,  signed  that  report,  and  received  the  discredit  attaching  to 
the  arithmetical  calculation.  The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  refused  to  sanction  so  pal- 
pable a  perversion  of  the  meaning  of  language,  and  declined  to  grant  the  requests  of  the 
convention.  The  next  attempt  at  constitutional  separation  was  legal  and  effective.  The 
Portland  Convention  of  October,  18 19,  consisted  of  the  ablest  and  most  prominent  men  in 
Maine.  Holmes  was  chairman  of  the  committee  that  drafted  the  constitution  under 
which  the  citizens  of  that  commonwealth  now  live.  In  1820  he  was  the  first  Senator 
elected  to  represent  the  new  State  in  the  National  Senate,  and  continued  to  discharge  that 
most  honorable  office  until  1827.  In  the  year  1828  he  was  again  elected  to  fill  the  unex- 
pired term  of  Judge  Parris,  who  had  consented  to  transfer  his  services  to  the  bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Maine.  His  Congressional  career  closed  in  1833.  Returning  with  all 
the  ardor  of  youth  to  the  practice  of  law, — after  a  successful  political  course  extending  over 
twenty-two  years, — he  again  illustrated  all  his  well-remembered  qualities,  with  the  added 
wisdom  and  ripeness  consequent  on  his  long  public  life.  To  the  Legislature  of  Maine  he 
was  again  returned  as  the  Representative  from  Alfred  in  1836  and  1837.  In  1841  he  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  U.  S.  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Maine  from  President 
Harrison.    He  died  in  the  incumbency  of  this  office,  on  the  7th  of  July,  1843. 

John  Holmes  was  a  completely  successful  man  so  far  as  the  realization  of  ambitious 
aims  is  concerned.  His  reputation  is  not  that  of  a  statesman,  but  of  a  partisan.  He  was 
a  guerilla  chieftain  rather  than  a  great  general.  His  personal  influence  over  Maine  and 
its  affairs  was  preponderating  for  some  time ;  but  he  is  not  accorded  the  paternity  of  any 
great  or  pre-eminently  useful  measure.  He  was  of  the  second — not  the  first — class  of 
public  servants.  His  private  character  was  excellent.  As  husband,  parent,  and  neighbor, 
there  was  little  or  nothing  lacking  that  could  reasonably  be  desired.  Vigilant  and  liberal 
in  the  promotion  of  popular  education,  public-spirited  in  matters  of  local  improvement, 
and  deeply  interested  in  all  that  pertained  to  municipal  welfare,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
highly  prized  of  local  citizens.  Through  his  efforts  all  the  courts  of  York  County  were 
established  at  Alfred  in  1833.  He  also  had  the  route  of  a  railroad  from  Portland  to 
Dover  laid  out  through  his  adopted  town,  but  failed  to  raise  the  funds  necessary  to  com- 
plete it. 

In  1837  Mr.  Holmes  removed  to  Thomaston,  but  from  1841  to  the  time  of  his  death 
alternately  resided  at  that  place  and  in  Portland.  In  1840  he  published  a  digest  of  public 
and  private  law,  in  octavo  form,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Statesman."  It  contains  "  a  suc- 
cinct statement  of  general  principles  in  constitutional  and  municipal  law."  The  closing 
period  of  his  life  was  restful  and  pleasant.  He  sought  and  found  peace  in  close  communion 
with  the  God  and  Father  of  us  all.    Intellect  was  clear,  faith  unclouded,  confidence  assured. 
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In  this  condition  he  passed  away.  Court  and  bar  honored  his  memory.  Freemasonry 
paid  him  its  pecuHar  honors,  and  appropriate  reHgious  services  were  held  at  his  funeral. 

John  Holmes  was  married  twice.  In  September,  1800,  he  espoused  Sally  Brooks  of 
Scituate,  and  by  her  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  His  eldest  daughter  married  Judge 
Daniel  Goodenow  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Maine.  His  second  wife,  to  whom 
he  was  married  in  July,  1837,  was  the  accompHshed  daughter  of  General  Knox,  and  the 
widow  of  James  Swan  of  Boston.  Their  union  was  childless.  She  survived  her  honored 
husband. 


jRUMMOND,  JOSIAH  HAYDEN,  Lawyer,  of  Portland,  Maine.  Born  at 
Winslow,  in  the  same  State,  on  the  30th  of  August,  1827.  His  first 
American  ancestors  formed  part  of  a  colony  of  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians, 
who  emigrated  from  the  North  ol  Ireland,  and  settled  in  Georgetown  and 
Arrowsic,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  River,  in  1729.  Alexander 
Drummond,  with  his  family  of  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  was  a  prominent  member  of 
the  immigrant  band.  His  eldest  son,  Patrick,  married  for  his  second  wife  Susannah, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Rutherford,  the  first  Presbyterian  minister  settled  in  Maine, 
and  pastor  of  the  colonists  in  the  mother-country.  John  Drummond,  eldest  son  of  Patrick 
and  Susannah,  married  Marry  McFadden,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Rutherford  and  John. 
The  latter  settled  in  Winslow,  near  Fort  Halifax,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Kennebec, 
and  married  Damaris,  daughter  of  Colonel  Josiah  Hayden,  who  had  served  as  a  major  in 
the  Revolutionary  Army,  and  had  cleared  one  of  the  first  farms  occupied  in  that  locality. 
John  Drummond,  second,  had  issue,  of  whom  Clark,  the  eldest  son,  born  July  5,  1796,  suc- 
ceeded^ his  father  in  possession  of  the  farm.  He  married  Cynthia  Blackwell,  and  of  her 
Josiah  Hayden  Drummond  was  born. 

Young  Drummond's  early  days  were  spent  at  the  ancestral  homestead.  Educational 
advantages  were  limited  to  the  public  schools,  supplemented  by  private  institutions.  In 
these  he  manifested  an  extraordinary  aptitude  for  mathematical  studies.  From  there  he 
was  sent  to  Vassalborough  Academy,  where  he  completed  his  mastery  of  Colburn's 
Algebra,  soon  after  he  had  entered  his  thirteenth  year.  Preparation  for  college  was  resumed 
in  the  autumn  of  1840.  In  August,  1842,  he  matriculated  at  Waterville  College  (now  Colby 
University),  and  graduated  therefrom  in  1846.  During  the  two  years  of  his  preparatory 
course  he  officiated  as  assistant  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  academy,  and  in  his  col- 
lege course  gained  high  reputation  for  proficiency  in  that  department  of  learning.  In  more 
mature  life  the  love  of  mathematical  investigation  was  not  lost,  but  mathematical  studies 
have  uniformly  been  maintained  as  means  of  relaxation  from  professional  duties.    At  the 
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commencement  of  his  Senior  year  in  college,  the  Principal  of  China  Academy  suddenly 
resigned,  and  after  a  few  days'  notice,  Mr.  Drummond  assumed  the  vacated  post,  and  per- 
formed his  duties  for  the  period  of  six  months.  He  then  returned  to  college.  Subsequent 
to  graduation,  he  again  became  the  principal  of  that  establishment,  and  continued  in  that 
relation  for  a  year  and  a  half,  when  he  resigned  it  in  order  to  take  charge  of  the  Vassal- 
borough  Academy,  of  which  he  was  the  head  for  the  next  twelve  months. 

Exchanging  the  educational  for  the  legal  profession,  Mr.  Drummond  commenced  the 
study  of  law  in  December,  1848,  in  the  office  of  Boulette  &  Noyes  at  Waterville,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Kennebec  County  in  October,  1850.  Immediately  after  that  event 
he  made  a  business  trip  to  California,  where  he  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar.  Re- 
turning to  Waterville  in  the  summer  of  185 1,  he  began  practice  in  the  office  of  Boulette  & 
Noyes,  both  of  whom  retired  from  active  pursuits,  and  devolved  their  professional  business 
upon  Mr.  Drummond.  Some  litigated  cases  constituted  a  portion  of  the  legacy  bequeathed 
by  his  old  preceptors,  and  these  he  argued  in  due  course  before  the  courts.  His  mathe- 
matical training  and  his  admirable  industry  in  the  collocation  of  authorities  enabled  him 
to  prepare  'arguments  which  raised  him  at  once  to  high  standing  among  his  contempo- 
raries. The  retirement  of  Boulette  &  Noyes  had  given  him  a  profitable  business,  which  he 
skilfully  prosecuted  at  Waterville  until  i860,  when  he  transferred  himself  and  practice  to 
the  city  of  Portland. 

While  resident  in  Waterville,  Mr.  Drummond  bestowed  close  attention  upon  political 
affairs.  By  birth  and  education  he  was  affiliated  with  the  Democratic  Party,  but  was 
intensely  antagonistic  to  the  extension  of  slavery  beyond  its  existing  limits.  His  first  vote 
at  the  polls  was  cast  in  favor  of  General  Cass  for  the  Presidency.  In  1849  he  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Convention,  and  voted,  as  did  all  his  associates  save  one,  for  the 
"  Wilmot  Proviso"  resolutions  adopted  by  it.  With  many  misgivings  he  finally  acquiesced 
in  the  compromise  measures  of  1850  and  1852,  and  advocated  and  voted  for  the  election  of 
General  Franklin  Pierce.  When  the  Kansas-Nebraska  question  came  into  National  politics, 
he  announced  that  whenever  his  party,  as  such,  should  abandon  the  doctrine  of  the  non- 
extension  of  slavery,  he  could  act  with  it  no  longer.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Con- 
vention of  1855,  and  when  the  platform  of  political  doctrines  was  adopted,  at  once  left  that 
body,  declaring  that  he  could  not  follow  the  party  in  the  path  it  had  chosen.  The  accidental 
death  of  an  adopted  daughter  prevented  him  from  taking  an  active  part  in  the  ensuing 
gubernatorial  canvass ;  but  in  the  year  following  he  did  efficient  service  in  perfecting  the 
organization  of  the  Republican  Party,  spending  nearly  eight  weeks  on  the  stump,  and 
speaking  twice  and  often  three  times  a  day. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Drummond  from  home,  and  without  his  knowledge,  he  was 
nominated  by  the  Republicans  of  his  town  as  a  candidate  for  the  Legislature,  and  was 
elected  Representative  to  the  Lower  House  by  more  than  a  two-thirds  vote.    In  the 
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House  he  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Railroads.  The  "war  of  the  gauges" 
was  at  its  height.  He  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  debates  as  leader  of  the  "broad-gauge" 
interest,  and  thereby  won  an  influential  position.  Re-elected  in  1857,  he  received  the 
nomination  for  the  Speaker's  chair,  and  in  a  very  animated  contest  was  elected.  In  1858 
he  took  the  stump,  but  not  as  a  candidate  for  office.  In  1859  he  was  elected  by  the 
Republicans  one  of  the  Senators  for  the  Kennebec  District,  and  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  also  of  the  Committee  upon  the  "  Peck  Defalcation." 
During  the  session 'the  Attorney-General  died.  Numerous  gentlemen  were  suggested  for 
the  succession.  Mr.  Drummond  was  first  named  on  the  day  before  the  caucus,  but  his 
consent  to  become  a  candidate  was  not  given  until  within  twenty-four  hours  of  its  meeting. 
On  the  second  ballot  he  received  all  the  votes  but  three.  He  was  elected  at  once,  but  did 
not  accept  the  office  until  the  close  of  the  session,  when  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate, 
and  qualified  as  Attorney-General.  Re-elected  in  1861,  1862,  and  1863,  he  absolutely 
declined  further  election  in  1864,  in  consequence  of  the  interference  of  his  official  duties 
with  regular  professional  business.  The  same  reason  induced  him  to  avoid  political  life, 
except  as  he  was  accustomed  to  take  the  stump  in  all  contested  elections,  and  with  one 
further  exception  in  the  fall  of  1868.  A  vacancy  in  the  Legislature  had  been  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  one  of  the  representatives  of  Portland.  Mr.  Drummond  consented  to  fill 
the  vacancy,  and  was  nominated  by  acclamation  after  his  election  for  the  Speakership,  and 
was  chosen  by  the  Republicans  as  a  matter  of  course. 

For  several  years  he  was  Solicitor  of  the  city  of  Portland,  and  served  for  six  years  as 
a  member  of  the  Superintending  School  Committee,  when  it  consisted  of  twenty-one 
members.  As  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Drummond  ranks  with  those  of  the  first  class  in  the  State  of 
Maine.  In  almost  forty  volumes  of  the  Maine  Reports  are  found  cases  that  were  argued 
by  him,  many  involving  questions  of  importance,  and  quite  a  number  of  them  constitutional 
questions  of  very  grave  character.  In  1 859  he  gained  considerable  reputation  by  the  argument 
of  a  case  (State  v.  Noyes,  46  Maine  Reports,  349)  in  which  he  successfully  maintained  the 
unconstitutionality  of  a  statute  relating  to  the  management  of  certain  railroads.  One  of  the 
questions  was  concerning  the  extent  to  which  the  State  might  exercise  police  power.  He 
successfully  sustained  the  proposition  that  the  convenience  of  the  public  can  be  promoted 
by  the  State  only  in  the  exercise  of  the  "right  of  eminent  domain,"  which  involves  com- 
pensation to  those  injured  by  its  exercise. 

Mr.  Drummond  has  been  counsel  for  several  railroad  corporations  during  the  whole 
of  his  professional  life,  and  much  of  his  practice  has  been  in  railroad  cases.  From  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  railroads  of  Maine,  and  his  large  experience  in  connection 
with  them,  he  has  deservedly  attained  high  renown  as  a  railroad  lawyer.  When  the  Eastern 
Railroad  Company  secured  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Portland,  Saco  and  Piscataquis 
Railroad  from  South  Berwick  Junction  to  Portland,  and  undertook  to  run  certain  of  its 
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trains  past  that  junction  without  stopping  to  receive  passengers  from  the  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad,  he  procured  an  injunction,  which  secured  to  the  latter  company  connec- 
tion for  all  its  trains.  This  injunction  was  continued  in  force,  although  strenuous  efforts 
were  made  to  dissolve  it,  until  the  Boston  and  Maine  Company  had  completed  their  own 
line  into  Portland. 

He  has  had  a  large  practice  as  counsel  before  committees  of  the  Legislature,  and 
among  the  many  important  causes  for  which  he  has  appeared  in  this  capacity  was  the  Rail- 
road Tax  Act  of  1881.  By  his  argument  before  the  special  committee,  which  was  made 
up  of  two  standing  committees,  he  succeeded  in  convincing  those  who  were  originally 
opposed  to  his  views,  and  secured  a  unanimous  report  in  favor  of  the  bill  presented  by  him, 
which  was  passed  by  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  without  amendment,  and  by  over- 
whelming majorities.  In  fact,  the  only  opposition  to  it  was  on  account  of  certain  amend- 
ments which  had  been  proposed  and  rejected.  Former  laws  had  based  taxation  upon  an 
attempted  valuation  of  the  franchises  and  property  of  railroad  corporations  :  the  Act  of 
1881  provided  for  an  excise  tax  based  upon  the  gross  earnings.  Since  1876  Mr.  Drum- 
mond  has  been  the  General  Counsel  of  a  large  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  which  he  is 
also  one  of  the  directors.  He  has  devoted  much  time  and  labor  to  securing  important 
legislation,  and  to  perfecting  the  forms  of  the  insurance  contract,  in  order  that  the  rights 
of  the  policy-holder,  as  between  himself  and  his  associates,  might  be  justly  fixed  and 
preserved. 

While  extensively  known  as  an  eminent  railroad  lawyer,  Mr.  Drummond  is  still  more 
widely  celebrated  from  his  intimate  association  with  Freemasonry.  The  great  extent  of 
this  ancient  and  honorable  institution,  and  the  numerous  Bodies,  under  the  authority  of 
many  Governing  Bodies,  have  created  a  jurisprudence  that  is  peculiarly  its  own.  He  early 
turned  his  attention  to  this  subject  of  study,  and  thus  acquired  a  reputation  throughout  the 
American  continent,  and  not  through  it  only,  but  wherever  Freemasonry  exists  :  that  is  to 
say,  throughout  the  world.  He  is  frequently  consulted  on  questions  of  Masonic  law  and 
polity — from  foreign  countries  as  well  as  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  He  was  made 
a  Mason  in  Waterville  Lodge,  January  i,  1849,  and  still  remains  a  member  of  it.  In  addi- 
tion to  very  many  other  offices,  he  has  held  that  of  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Maine  for  three  years — from  i860  to  1863  ;  and  has  been  for  two  years  at  the  head  of  the 
Grand  Chapter  and  Grand  Commandery  of  Maine,  and  one  year  at  the  head  of  the  Grand 
Council  of  Maine.  In  1871  he  was  elected  from  the  floor  to  the  head  of  the  General 
Grand  Chapter  of  the  United  States,  and  in  1880  as  Grand  Master  of  the  General  Grand 
Council  of  the  United  States,  holding  each  office  three  years.  He  is  Deputy  Grand  Mas- 
ter of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Royal  Order  of  Scotland  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Drummond  received  the  degrees  of  the  Scottish  Rite  in  1861  and  1862.  In  the 
latter  year  the  thirty-third  degree  was  conferred  upon  him,  whereby  he  became  an  honorary 
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member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Northern  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  He 
was  immediately  elected  Lieutenant  Grand  Commander,  was  re-elected  in  1863,  and  again 
in  1866.  In  1867,  upon  the  union  of  the  Supreme  Councils  previously  existing,  he  was 
elected  Grand  Commander  of  the  United  Supreme  Council,  and  was  re-elected  in  1870, 
1873,  and  1876,  but  declined  further  service  in  1879.  This  office  involved  a  large  amount 
of  correspondence  with  all  parts  of  the  world.  But  while  these  official  labors  have  been 
extensive  and  important,  he  has  rendered  still  greater  services  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittees in  the  various  Grand  Bodies.  As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Masonic  Juris- 
prudence in  the  various  Grand  Bodies  of  Maine,  and  as  a  member  of  the  same  Committee 
in  the  National  Bodies,  he  has  done  much  to  shape  the  polity  of  the  order  in  the  State  and 
nation.  In  his  own  Grand  Lodge  he  has  performed,  since  1865,  the  duty  of  reviewing  the 
proceedings  of  the  other  Grand  Lodges — over  fifty  in  number.  His  report  thereon  has 
often  made  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  printed  pages.  He  has  also  performed  sim- 
ilar labor  for  the  Grand  Chapter,  Grand  Council,  and  Grand  Commandery.  In  these 
reports,  questions  of  Masonic  law,  usage,  polity,  and  duty  are  discussed.  The  reputation 
thus  gained  by  Mr.  Drummond  in  these  discussions  has  caused  his  elevation  to  the  highly 
honorable  positions  he  has  held,  and  still  holds.  The  reviewers  in  the  other  Grand  Lodges 
concede  to  him  the  first  position  as  to  the  ability  of  his  reports  and  the  influence  of  his 
opinions.  This  is  a  tribute  of  high  character,  as  the  Grand  Bodies  are  accustomed  to  assign 
this  duty  to  their  ablest  members. 

Josiah  Hayden  Drummond  was  married  on  the  loth  of  December,  1850,  to  Elzada 
Rollins  (born  March  2,  1829),  daughter  of  Benjamin  Wadleigh  Bean.  This  union  was 
blessed  with  four  children :  i.  Myra  Lucetta,  born  August  31,  1851  ;  2.  Josiah  Hayden, 
born  March  5,  1856;  3.  Tinnie  Aubigne,  born  April  17,  1863;  4.  Margelia  Bean,  born 
June  II,  1866.  Josiah  H.  Drummond,  Jr.,  graduated  from  Colby  University  in  1877, 
studied  law  under  his  father's  tuition,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Cumberland  County  in 
the  autumn  of  1879,  and  is  now  (1881)  his  father's  partner  in  business. 


ARKER,  LEWIS,  of  Bangor,  Maine.  Born  in  Exeter,  Maine,  February  18, 
18 1 8.  The  Barkers  are  descended  from  an  old  English  family,  whose  geneal- 
ogy has  been  traced  backward  to  the  twelfth  century.  When  its  first  repre- 
sentatives reached  America  is  not  definitely  known.  Two  hundred  years  ago 
they  were  the  owners  and  occupants  of  farms  at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire. 
From  thence  Nathaniel  Barker  migrated  to  the  township  in  Maine  to  which  he  was  instru- 
mental in  giving  the  name  of  his  native  town.    His  wife,  nde  Sarah  Pease  of  Parsonsfield, 
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belonged  to  a  family  that  is  numbered  with  the  earliest  settlers  of  that  part  of  the  State. 
Lewis  Barker  is  their  fourth  son  and  seventh  child.  His  father  was  killed  at  Bangor  in 
1823.  His  mother  died  in  the  old  home  at  Exeter,  where  she  passed  the  whole  of  her 
married  and  widowed  life,  on  January  6,  1880,  at  the  age  of  ninety-one. 

Among  the  brothers  of  Mr.  Barker  was  David,  an  attorney  at  Exeter,  and  one  of  those 
natural,  touching  poets  whose  writings  are  eagerly  read  by  the  commonalty.  William  Cullen 
Bryant  styled  him  "the  Burns  of  America."  Lewis  Barker  himself  received  his  primary- 
school  education  in  the  district  institutions  of  his  neighborhood.  This  was  supplemented 
by  a  comparatively  brief  course  in  the  Foxcroft  Academy,  under  the  respective  tuition  of 
Messrs.  Stevens  and  Ropes.  Poverty  was  one  of  his  sternest  and  best  teachers.  When 
only  fourteen  years  of  age  he  self-reliantly  depended  upon  his  own  exertions.  Boarding  at 
a  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  seminary,  he  walked  to  and  fro  every  day,  and  maintained 
himself  by  his  own  labor.  Such  an  experience  makes,  where  it  does  not  mar,  the  boy.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  became  a  school-teacher,  and  for  the  next  seven  years  taught  in  Exe- 
ter and  other  towns.  Learning  while  teaching,  he  also  enjoyed  a  wide  range  of  reading, 
and  prepared  himself  for  higher  duties.  ■ 

Mr.  Barker  began  the  study  of  law  about  the  year  1838  with  A.  G.  Jewett,  then  resi- 
dent in  Bangor,  and  formerly  U.  S.  Minister  to  Peru;  and  completed  it  with  Kent  & 
Cutting.  Kent  was  then  Governor  of  Maine.  Both  himself  and  partner  subsequently 
occupied  seats  on  the  bench  at  the  same  time  as  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 
Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1841,  Mr.  Barker  commenced  business  at  Stetson,  and  practised 
there  for  thirty  years.  He  then  removed  to  Bangor,  and  took  his  place  in  the  front  ranks 
of  the  county  legal  fraternity.  In  1875  he  associated  Lewis  A.  Barker,  his  only  son,  in 
partnership  with  himself ;  and  in  1876  further  admitted  Thomas  W.  Vose.  The  style  and 
title  of  the  firm  is  Barker,  Vose  &  Barker.  ■- 

For  many  years  Mr.  Barker  refrained  from  any  prominent  part  in  politics.  He  had 
been  a  steadfast  adherent  of  Democratic  principles  and  polity  up  to  the  outburst  of  Rebel- 
lion in  1 86 1.  That  event,  and  the  local  circumstances  attendant  upon  it,  transformed  him 
into  an  ardent  and  effective  Republican,  influential  in  the  politics  of  both  county  and  State. 
The  crisis  of  popular  self-government,  and  the  imminent  danger  of  the  free  institutions  he 
loved  so  well,  awoke  a  marvellous  but  hitherto  unknown  power  of  eloquence,  which  was 
displayed  at  Union  and  Republican  meetings  in  many  different  States.  He  threw  himself 
into  the  cause  of  the  nation  with  the  utmost  energy  and  abandon,  and  won  enduring  fame 
by  the  brilliancy  and  force  of  his  popular  oratory.  In  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1864, 
and  in  all  that  have  followed  it,  he  has  stumped  the  State  of  New  York  with  extraordinary 
effectiveness.  He  has  also  done  admirable  service  to  his  party  in  New  England,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  and  other  portions  of  the  country.  The  fame  of  his  eloquence  has  been  her- 
alded by  countless  newspapers  and  contemporaries.  ■ 
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Abilities  so  conspicuous  were  soon  in  request  for  legislative  and  administrative  posi- 
tions. In  1864  he  was  returned  by  the  constituency  of  the  Stetson,  Plymouth,  and  New- 
port Representative  District  to  the  Lower  House  of  the  State  Legislature  ;  to  the  Senate  in 
1865-66,  and  to  the  House  again  in  1867.  By  the  latter  body  he  was  elevated  to  the 
Speakership.  In  1870  he  served  another  and  last  term  in  the  House.  In  committee  he 
served  on  the  Judiciary,  and  was  chairman  when  a  member  of  the  Senate.  He  also  served 
in  the  Committee  on  Elections  and  in  other  important  committees.  In  1880  he  was  selected 
by  the  Legislature  to  occupy  a  place  in  the  Governor's  Council,  and  in  this  relation  proved 
to  be  an  invaluable  adviser  to  Governor  Davis.  This  gentleman  had  been  placed  in  the 
Chief  Magistracy  of  the  State,  after  a  contest  which  for  a  while  had  apparently  threatened 
the  effusion  of  blood.  Governor  Davis  had  been  one  of  Mr.  Barker's  law-students  at 
Stetson,  and  found  in  his  old  preceptor  the  wisdom  of  a  Mentor  and  the  faithfulness  of 
a  life-long  friend.  Mr.  Barker,  as  chairman  of  the  Republican  Advisory  Committee,  was 
remarkably  effective  in  achieving  the  eventual  victory  of  law,  order,  and  right.  He  is  still  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Council. 

In  National  politics  Mr.  Barker  is  a  factor  of  weight  and  power.  He  was  a  delegate 
to  the  National  Republican  Convention  of  1868  which  put  General  Grant  before  the 
public  as  its  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  committee 
charged  with  the  duty  of  informing  that  gentleman  of  his  nomination.  For  the  next  quad- 
rennium  he  was  a  member  of  the  National  Republican  Committee  of  Maine.  In  1880  he 
was  once  more  a  delegate  to  the  National  Republican  Convention  at  Chicago,  which  nomi- 
nated the  lamented  James  A.  Garfield  for  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  American  people. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  which  drafted  the  Republican 
platform  for  the  prosecution  of  the  following  canvass. 

Mr.  Barker  was  married  on  the  2d  of  August,  1846,  to  Elizabeth,  third  daughter  of 
Colonel  Francis  Hill  of  Exeter.  Two  children  were  the  fruit  of  their  union.  Of  these, 
the  eldest,  named  Evvie,  was  born  May  11,  1848,  and  died  November  3,  1872.  She  was  a 
young  lady  of  high  literary  reputation  and  of  splendid  promise.  The  younger  and  surviv- 
ing child  is  Lewis  A.  Barker,  born  August  12,  1854.  After  a  course  of  instruction  at  Union 
College,  and  of  subsequent  study  in  the  Albany  Law  School,  he  entered  into  partnership 
with  his  revered  father.  He  was  married,  October  14,  1875,  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  the 
late  Moses  L.  Appleton,  lawyer,  of  Bangor,  and  is  the  father  of  Lewis,  third  living  scion 
of  the  Barker  stock  bearing  that  distinction. 
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HEPARD,  GEORGE,  D.D.,  of  Bangor,  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  in 
the  Bangor  Theological  Seminary.  Born  August  26,  1801,  at  Plainfield, 
Connecticut.  His  mother  was  a  thoughtful,  sensitive,  and  deeply  pious 
woman,  who  imparted  the  best  traits  of  her  character  to  her  susceptible  son. 
His  father,  John  Shepard,  was  the  proprietor  of  a  small  farm,  on  which  in 
agricultural  labors  the  son  spent  most  of  the  years  of  his  minority.  Attending  the  district 
school  in  the  winter  months,  he  exhibited  great  natural  love  for  study,  and  gave  promise  of 
future  eminence.  Apt  and  proficient  in  every  branch  of  knowledge  taught  there,  he  dis- 
tanced all  competitors  in  the  pursuit  of  arithmetic,  and  did  it  with  such  unassuming 
modesty  as  to  disarm  all  jealousy  and  envy.  Dr.  Benedict,  the  minister,  was  accustomed 
to  visit  the  school  on  Saturday  afternoons,  and  to  examine  the  pupils  in  the  Church  cate- 
chism. This  laudable  practice  awoke  a  love  for  theological  studies  in  the  heart  of  the 
young  schoolboy,  and  gave  that  tone  and  direction  to  his  life  that  eventually  determined 
its  character.  When  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  entered  the  Plainfield  Academy,  with 
the  intention  of  becoming  a  teacher.  Leisure  hours  were  employed  in  useful  reading. 
The  old  English  authors,  of  whose  compositions  there  was  a  good  supply  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  to  which  he  had  access,  particularly  interested  him. 

In  1 819  Mr.  Shepard,  whose  life  up  to  that  time  had  been  a  comparatively  pure  and 
exemplary  one,  was  brought  into  the  consciousness  of  salvation  by  faith  through  the  minis- 
try of  the  Rev.  Orin  Fowler.  Conviction  of  duty  to  consecrate  his  life  to  the  ministry  of 
the  Gospel  seized  him,  and  was  promptly  obeyed.  The  avowed  purpose  to  do  so  met 
with  the  stern  opposition  of  his  father,  who  had  no  sympathy  with  his  religious  opinions 
and  experiences ;  but  his  godly,  gentle  mother  strengthened  him  in  the  resolve,  and  did 
all  she  could  to  assist  in  its  execution.  To  qualify  himself  thoroughly  for  this  high  and 
honorable  vocation,  he  devoted  all  his  energies  to  a  course  of  classical  study.  A  definite 
object  was  in  view,  and  no  auxiliary  means  were  spared  to  attain  it.  Eighteen  hours  per 
diem  were  not  unfrequently  devoted  to  his  books.  The  marvel  is  that  such  intense  appli- 
cation to  study  did  not  disable  him  for  its  subsequent  pursuit.  In  1821  he  matriculated  at 
Amherst  College,  and  entered  the  Sophomore  Class.  His  father's  hostility  to  his  plans 
seems  to  have  abated  by  that  time.  After  completing  his  studies  at  Amherst,  he  went  to 
the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1827.  There  also  the 
same  zeal  and  success  that  had  distinguished  former  labors  were  manifest.  Professor  Moses 
Stuart  urged  him  to  continue  at  the  Seminary,  in  the  capacity  of  Assistant  Instructor  in 
Hebrew  ;  but  to  these  solicitations  he  declined  to  listen.  Work  in  the  moral  vineyard  was 
what  he  desired.  This  was  soon  offered  by  a  call  from  the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Hallowell,  Maine.    The  call  was  accepted,  and  Mr.  Shepard  was  ordained  on  the  5th  of 
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February,  1828.  The  field  was  adapted  to  the  exercise  of  all  his  powers.  A  large  portion 
of  the  citizens  were  intelligent  and  cultivated.  His  reputation  as  a  preacher  of  uncommon 
ability  spread  abroad.  His  simplicity,  earnestness,  devotion  to  pastoral  duty,  and  stirring 
eloquence  clothed  his  ministry  with  genuine  popularity,  and  gave  him  influence  with  his 
congregation  and  the  community  that  was  seldom  surpassed  in  those  days  of  clerical  power 
and  efficiency.  The  affinities  between  himself  and  them  were  of  peculiarly  evangelical 
character,  and  were  possessed  of  extraordinary  strength. 

Eight  years  were  happily  spent  in  pastoral  toil.  Then  an  opportunity  of  multiplying 
himself,  in  a  certain  sense,  indefinitely  was  afforded.  The  Trustees  of  the  Bangor  Theo- 
logical Seminary  proffered  him  the  Chair  of  Sacred  Rhetoric.  It  was  their  intention  to 
develop  the  highest  possibilities  of  usefulness  in  that  institution,  and  to  do  so  it  was  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  most  eligible  clergymen  for  the  incumbency  of  professorships.  Mr. 
Shepard  maturely  considered  the  invitation.  It  was  one  fraught  with  important  conse- 
quences, and  not  to  be  lightly  accepted  or  rejected.  Thoroughly  beloved  by  the  congrega- 
tion to  whom  his  ministry  had  been  prolific  of  blessings,  and  deeply  loving  his  congrega- 
tion, he  yet  concluded  that  the  call  was  providential,  that  the  teaching  required  of  him  was 
to  be  his  life-work,  and  decided  that  he  would  not  desist  from  it  at  the  call  of  any  church, 
unless  that  call  should  be  accompanied  by  unmistakable  indications  of  the  Divine  Master's 
will. 

Removing  to  Bangor,  Mr.  Shepard  consecrated  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  the  service 
of  the  Theological  Seminary.  He  identified  himself  with  its  interests,  augmented  its 
beneficence,  obtained  pecuniary  aid  for  it,  and  efficiently  aided  in  establishing  it  upon  the 
firm  and  solid  basis  it  has  since  occupied.  He  was  more  than  a  mere  Professor.  He  com- 
bined practice  with  theory,  illustration  with  precept.  He  was  the  means  of  erecting  the 
Central  Church  in  the  city  of  Bangor.  For  several  years  he  discharged  the  duties  of 
preacher  and  pastor  to  its  people.  When  instruction  in  his  special  department  had  been 
temporarily  suspended,  he  lectured  in  other  Theological  Seminaries,  and  thus  discharged 
his  own  peculiar  duty.  Professorships  in  other  Seminaries  were  offered  to  him  at  different 
times.  Amherst  College  twice  requested  his  services  in  its  presidency.  He  received  a 
call  to  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  also  to  the  Mercer  Street 
Church  in  New  York  City.  The  emoluments  connected  with  either  of  these  pastorates 
would  have  been  peculiarly  acceptable  to  him  under  the  circumstances.  But  he  regarded 
as  sacred  the  pledge  he  had  given  to  his  former  parishioners  at  Hallowell,  and  conscien- 
tiously redeemed  it.  All  invitations  to  the  pulpits  of  churches  and  the  chairs  of  other  semi- 
naries were  kindly  refused,  on  the  ground  that  his  work  at  Bangor  was  not  done.  He 
continued  to  labor  with  unremitting  assiduity,  for  thirty-two  years,  up  to  the  morning  of 
March  23,  1868.  Then  came  release  from  toil,  and  the  welcome  summons,  "Enter 
into  My  joy,  and  sit  down  on  My  throne."  The  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  Mr. 
Shepard  by  Bowdoin  College. 
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Dr.  Shepard  was  a  pulpit  orator  of  pre-eminent  power.  The  secret  of  that  singular 
power  was  his  great  and  abiding  faith.  This  conquering  grace  overcame  his  natural 
timidity,  and  never  failed  him  in  the  hour  of  need.  His  style  was  his  own.  No  inter- 
preter was  required  to  explain  his  meaning.  In  preparing  his  sermons  he  held  his  hearers 
in  imagination  before  him.  His  sentences  were  evidently  framed  for  vocal  and  not  for 
written  thought ;  and  that  thought  was  such  as  could  be  comprehended  by  his  audience, 
and  borne  away  with  them  for  future  use.  Mere  critics,  quick  and  keen  to  find  fault,  were 
so  impressed  by  the  solid  and  massive  truths  that  fell  from  his  lips,  that  they  were  con- 
vinced of  his  sincerity  at  least.  Neither  argumentative  nor  speculative,  nor  wont  to  deal 
with  the  nice  distinctions  of  theological  science,  he  appealed  directly  to  the  consciences  of 
men.  His  imaginative  faculty  was  usually  repressed  for  fear  that  its  creations  might  crowd 
out  or  obscure  more  important  matters.  Yet  he  could  at  pleasure  paint  a  word-picture 
with  a  few  bold  strokes.  The  power  of  his  unique  eloquence  was  increased  by  the  physical 
advantages  of  a  large  and  admirably  proportioned  frame,  a  countenance  strikingly  indicative 
of  power  and  gentleness,  and  features  over  which  his  emotions  swept  with  the  rapidity  of 
shadows  over  a  summer  landscape,  as  his  richly  endowed  and  beautifully  modulated  voice 
ranged  over  the  entire  scale  of  enunciation,  from  the  most  soothing  tones  of  consolation  to 
the  deep  thunders  of  utterance  on  the  terrors  of  a  judgment  to  come. 

Dr.  Shepard's  fame  is  that  of  a  preacher  rather  than  that  of  an  author.  Yet  he  wielded 
a  trained  and  trenchant  pen.  His  occasional  contributions  to  the  religious  press  were 
usually  anonymous,  but  those  who  were  familiar  with  his  style  readily  perceived  whose  hand 
had  penned  the  lines.  He  never  strove  after  singularity  of  style.  His  theory  of  composi- 
tion, if  he  had  any,  was  not  based  upon  any  system  of  rhetorical  rules.  The  force  of  his 
own  emotions  found  vent  in  concise,  powerful,  and  telling  language  that  was  pregnant  with 
thought,  bristling  with  points,  and  that  compelled  belief  in  the  author's  sincerity.  Professor 
Talcott,  one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  compared  him  to^St. 
Paul.  "  There  is,"  said  he,  "something  in  his  writings  which  very  forcibly  recalls  to  us  the 
manner  in  which  the  impetuous  earnestness  of  the  apostle  overrides  all  rules  of  speech. 
There  is  the  hke  disproportion  between  thought  and  language  ;  the  thought  straining  the 
language  till  it  cracks  in  the  process — a  shipwreck  of  grammar  and  logic  as  the  sentences 
are  whirled  through  the  author's  mind."  "  The  very  structure  of  the  sentences  suggests  to 
the  imagination  the  action  of  a  massive  engine  driven  by  a  gigantic  power  communicated 
from  within  by  a  succession  of  brief  but  constantly  repeated  impulses,  any  one  of  which,  if 
protracted  but  a  very  little,  would  shatter  and  destroy  the  engine.  At  the  same  time,  too, 
the  measured  regularity  of  the  impulses  gives  us  the  impression  of  a  constant  and  mighty 
self-control  continually  put  forth  to  keep  inside  the  limits  of  exertion,  within  which  alone 
it  is  possible  to  continue  to  exist  and  act." 

.      Had  Dr.  Shepard  never  felt  the  conviction  of  duty  to  dedicate  life  to  the  work  of  the 
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Christian  ministry,  tie  would  undoubtedly  have  been  a  citizen  of  no  common  stamp.  With 
his  tenderness  of  heart,  clearness  of  mental  vision,  and  sublime  conscientiousness,  he  would 
have  been  a  kind  neighbor,  a  wise  counsellor,  an  excellent  citizen,  and  a  man  whose  stand 
on  the  side  of  right  was  invariably  positive  and  pronounced.  Constitutional  timidity  has 
never  been  a  bar  to  moral  heroism,  nor  would  it  have  been  such  in  his  case.  Though 
shrinking  from  publicity,  he  would,  when  need  was,  have  boldly  stepped  out  into  its 
fiercest  glare  as  the  valorous  defendant  of  the  oppressed — as  the  indignant  Elijah  who 
hesitates  not  to  rebuke  the  Ahabs  with  weighty  and  withering  scorn,  and  yet  with  pitying 
love.  He  would  never  have  suppressed  his  intelligence  nor  smothered  his  convictions  in 
cases  where  truth  and  righteousness  were  involved.  Had  he  lived  in  the  days  of  Nero, 
"  the  man  of  sin,"  he  might  now  have  been  one  of  the  canonized  saints  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  calendar.  Neither  in  Marian  nor  Episcopalian  persecutions  would  he  have 
blanched  before  their  fury.  He  was  an  outspoken  Abolitionist  when  a  decayed  Christianity 
and  an  enfeebled  public  moral  sentiment  cast  disgrace  upon  the  name.  He  was  a  vig- 
orous and  uncompromising  advocate  of  temperance  when  its  promoters  were  few,  feeble, 
and  scattered.  The  real  might  is  with  the  right.  As  the  righteous  God  lives  and  reigns, 
so  the  right  must  ultimately  prevail.  This  was  his  Credo,  and  it  is  historically  and  theolo- 
gically sound.  Neighbors  might  differ  from  his  religious  tenets,  but  none  could  refuse  to 
acknowledge  the  purity  and  beauty  of  his  life.  That  he  was  faultless,  none  would  have  more 
emphatically  denied  than  himself ;  but  when  his  character  was  held  up  in  the  glorious 
light  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  it  was  a  difficult  task  to  point  out  the  exact  locality  or 
nature  of  his  defects.  Humility  was  one  of  his  loveliest  traits.  Its  essence  permeated  his 
inmost  life.  It  was  a  precious  possession — and  in  part  a  possible  bequest  from  his  excellent 
mother.  A  tender  and  affectionate  husband,  an  indulgent  and  yet  judicious  father,  he  was 
the  light  and  law,  the  joy  and  pride,  of  the  domestic  circle. 

Dr.  Shepard's  severity  of  denunciation,  tenderness  in  pleading,  decisive,  prompt,  and 
fearless  utterance,  repeatedly  induced  his  friends  to  compare  him  to  the  prophet  Elijah.  In 
one  of  his  own  sermons  on  this  grand  and  rugged  minister,  he  unconsciously  drew  a  par- 
allel between  Elijah  and  himself.  He  remarked  that  "the  men  who  have  had  the  qualities 
to  impress  and  bless  the  world  have  commonly  come  up  from  obscurity.  They  have  strug- 
gled with  hardships  and  have  made  themselves — or  rather  God  has  had  the  ordering,  and 
has  made  them,  and  they  show  the  marks  of  His  workmanship.  How  obvious  and  com- 
mon a  truth,  that  the  overwhelming  mass  of  reliable  and  useful,  influential,  and  controlHng 
men  of  the  world  have  had  this  sort  of  origin  !" 

Professor  Harris,  one  of  Dr.  Shepard's  colleagues  at  Bangor  for  a  number  of  years,  in 
a  memorial  discourse  on  Dr.  Pond  paid  an  eloquent  and  glowing  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  departed  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric.  He  described  him  as  "  a  man  of  massive  form 
and  massive  majesty  of  movement ;  strong,  yet  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child ;  mighty  in 
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condensing  thought,  as  the  energies  of  a  storm  are  sometimes  condensed  into  a  single  burst 
of  lightning,  thunder,  and  rain  ;  his  countenance  becoming  luminous  in  the  moments  of  his 
intensest  ardor  in  public  speech  ;  with  life-long  earnestness  for  high  and  noble  ends,  glow- 
ing with  fiameless  anthracite  heat." 

Professor  Talcott,  in  the  beautiful  peroration  of  his  discourse  delivered  soon  after 
Dr.  Shepard's  death,  eloquently  sets  forth  the  living  and  posthumous  influence  of  a  life  so 
laborious  and  devoted  as  his  had  been  in  the  following  language  : 

"Not  only  did  our  brother  do  a  blessed  work  in  life  which  can  never  be  undone,  but  he  is  working 
still,  working  widely,  working  mightily,  and  will  continue  to  work  as  long  as  the  world  shall  stand.  His 
was  pre-eminently  a  moulding  influence,  and  it  was  largely  exerted  upon  those  whose  business  it  was  to 
exert  a  moulding  influence  upon  others.  To  say  notliing  of  the  self-propagating  influences  toward  all 
good  that  may  have  been  set  in  operation  through  the  peculiar  opportunities  he  had  of  preaching  far 
and  wide;  when  we  consider  in  how  many  seminaries  besides  our  own  he  labored,  and  at  how  many 
different  times,  and  often  in  contact  with  large  classes  of  young  ministers— there  is  no  extravagance  in 
affirming  that  he  is  now  giving  character  continually  to  the  form  in  which  the  Gospel  is  presented  to 
thousands  upon  thousands  in  every  region  of  the  globe.  Not  only  among  English-speaking  races,  but 
to  multitudes  upon  whom  his  most  impassioned  exhortations  would  have  been  spent  without  effect,  he 
speaks  continually  through  those  who  have  learned  from  him  to  speak  with  power.  In  Arabic,  Turkish, 
and  Armenian;  in  the  tongues  of  Hindostan  and  China;  and  in  savage  dialects  first  reduced  to  writing 
by  his  pupils — words  that  to  him  would  have  been  unmeaning,  are  every  Sabbath  and  every  week-day 
wrought  into  new  and  more  expressive  combinations,  and  convey  the  message  of  salvation  with  a  more 
commanding  energy  because  he  has  lived  and  taught.  The  wisdom  and  the  spirit  with  which  he  spoke 
will  be  transmitted.  And  it  well  may  be  that,  long  ages  hence,  the  dwellers  on  the  steppes  of  Asja,  as 
they  hear  in  their  own  tongues  the  wonderful  works  of  God,  and  are  moved  to  holy  reverence  and  trust 
and  love,  while  all  unable  to  trace  the  origin  of  that  inspiration  which  makes  old  familiar  words  to  fall 
upon  their  ears  with  such  strange  power,  will  have  reason,  though  they  know  it  not,  to  be  thankful  for 
the  grace  that  was  poured  into  the  lips  of  one  that  sleeps  on  the  banks  of  the  Penobscot." 

Dr.  George  Shepard  was  married  to  Lydia,  daughter  of  Dr.  Josiah  Fuller,  a  promi- 
nent physician  of  Plainfield,  Connecticut.  Eight  children — four  boys  and  four  girls — 
were  the  fruit  of  their  union.    Five  of  these  are  still  living. 
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pW,  NEAL,  of  Portland,  Maine  ;  father  of  the  Maine  Law,  and  the  great 
leader  of  the  Temperance  Reform.  Born  in  Portland  on  the  20th  of  March, 
1804.  He  is  a  descendant,  on  his  father's  side,  in  the  seventh  generation 
from  Henry  Dow,  who  came  to  this  country  from  Norfolk,  England,  in 
1637;  and  on  his  mother's  side  from  Christopher  Hall;  who  came  from 
England  in  1645. 

Josiah  Dow,  father  of  Neal  Dow,  was  born  in  Deering,  New  Hampshire,  and  moved 
to  Portland  in  1797.  He  was  an  influential  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  carried 
on  the  business  of  tanning.  He  was  repeatedly  honored  by  his  fellow-citizens  in  municipal 
affairs,  and  trusted  in  places  of  responsibility  and  influence  in  the  business  enterprises  of 
Portland,  where  he  spent  all  his  active  life  and  declining  years.  He  lived  to  be  ninety-five 
years  and  nine  months  old,  retaining  his  faculties  almost  unimpaired  until  within  three 
days  of  his  death. 

All  the  material  needful  to  the  making  of  a  first-class  man  was  present  in  Neal  from 
his  birth.  Observant,  reflective,  judicious,  and  constantly  associated  with  business  men, 
he  received  that  development  of  his  native  powers  which  best  fitted  him  for  the  prominent, 
philanthropic,  and  patriotic  part  he  was  destined  to  play  in  the  future  political  and  social 
affairs  of  the  United  States.  During  his  early  years  he  devoured  with  intense  zest  the 
best  general  literature  of  the  times,  assimilated  it  and  utilized  it,  and  has  since  made  his  pro- 
ficiphcy  apparent  to  all.  The  habit  then  contracted  has  been  uniform  to  the  present  hour. 
His  extensive,  carefully  selected,  and  well-worn  library  attests  the  diligence  with  which  he 
has  sought  knowledge ;  and  the  military,  literary,  and  legislative  history  of  his  country 
shows  how  admirably  he  has  applied  it  to  the  attainment  of  the  best  ends. 

In  the  business  of  his  father's  calling  he  was  no  less  thorough.  His  mastery  of 
principles,  applications,  and  details  was  complete.  The  success  of  his  operations  throughout 
active  secular  life  was  uniformly  in  harmony  with  entire  control  of  his  honorable  art.  Mr. 
Dow  soon  acquired  the  reputation  of  unusually  sound  judgment  in  commercial  aff"airs  ;  and 
had  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  acquisition,  either  in  manufacturing,  railroad  con- 
struction, commerce,  or  finance,  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  his  singular  abilities 
would  have  commanded  conspicuous  success.  His  own  countrymen  and  the  citizens  of 
other  lands  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  his  fame  as  the  great  banner-bearer  of  prohibitory 
liquor  legislation,  and  as  one  so  intimately  identified  with  the  temperance  reform,  that  the 
thought  of  one  suggests  the  thought  of  the  other  ;  but  only  a  limited  circle  of  acquaintances 
is  cognizant  of  his  uncommon  business  aptitude  and  splendid  administrative  genius. 
Thousands  of  superficial  thinkers  have  hastily  leaped  to  the  conclusion  that  one  so  daring 
in  project  and  far-reaching  in  aim  must  necessarily  be  visionary,  unpractical,  and  fanatical; 
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but  those  who  know  the  zealous  reformer  are  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  his  information  is 
exhaustive,  his  judgment  the  soundest,  his  methods  the  most  available  and  effective,  in  view 
of  the  grandly  Christian  ends  he  has  always  kept  in  view.  ■  ' 

Neal  Dow's  beneficent  life  presents  itself  to  the  study  of  contemporaries  and  successors 
in  three  different  departments,  namely,  the  civil,  the  military,  and  the  reformatory.  The 
civil  first  claims  our  attention  ;  the  military  and,  far  more  than  the  military,  the  reformatory, 
deserves  the  closest  scrutiny.  From  early  manhood,  during  all  those  years  which  most  men 
feel  justified  in  devoting  to  their  personal  pecuniary  interests,  to  the  present  moment — 
when  at  over  fourscore  years  he  furnishes  an  instance  of  mental  and  bodily  vigor  rarely 
paralleled — has  he  regarded  no  personal  sacrifice,  either  of  time  or  money,  too  great  which 
should  measurably  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  the  cause  with  which  his  name  will  be 
identified  for  all  time.  Nor  has  he  been  inactive  or  unsuccessful  as  a  business  man  ;  but  in 
the  modicum  of  time  which  his  devotion  to  the  temperance  movement  would  enable  him 
to  devote  to  his  private  business,  has  accumulated  a  handsome  property,  and  ranks  among 
the  wealthier  residents  of  his  native  city.  Becoming  a  partner,  on  attaining  his  majority, 
with  his  father  in  the  tanning  business,  he  retained  an  interest  in  it  until  1875.  General 
Dow  has  also  been  identified  with  many  of  the  business  enterprises  of  Portland,  in  which 
his  advice  has  always  been  highly  prized.  He  was  for  a  long  time  a  director  in  the  Manu- 
facturers and  Traders'  Bank,  in  the  Portland  Company,  in  the  Androscoggin  and  Kennebec 
Railroad  Company,  the  Portland  Manufacturing  Company,  and  the  National  Traders' 
Bank ;  also  a  trustee  of  the  Maine  Savings  Bank,  and  President  of  the  Portland  Gas  Light 
Company. 

Though  Mr.  Dow  has  always  taken  a  lively  interest  in  all  questions  of  public  mo- 
ment, and  kept  himself  thoroughly  informed  upon  all  political  topics,  presenting  his  views 
upon  them  through  the  press  and  upon  the  platform,  he  had  no  special  taste  for  political 
life.  His  positive  convictions,  his  entire  reliance  on  his  own  judgment  as  to  what  was 
right,  his  iron  will  and  great  determination, — characteristics  all  of  every  great  reformer,— 
unfitted  him  for  the  sometimes  seemingly  devious  paths  of  the  politician.  He  was  a  Whig 
during  the  lifetime  of  that  party,  but  participated  in  the  organization  of  the  Republican 
Party,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  most  influential  promoters. 

Such  official  positions  as  he  has  held,  he  accepted  more  with  reference  to  the  opportu- 
nities thereby  presented  for  aiding  more  effectively  his  great  life-work  than  for  any  other 
purpose.  He  has  been  twice  elected  Mayor  of  Portland,  and  twice  represented  the  city  in 
the  State  Legislature.  Severe  contests  followed  his  nominations.  It  used  to  be  said  "that 
it  took  more  votes  to  elect  and  more  votes  to  defeat  him  than  any  other  man  who  could  be 
named." 

In  his  younger  manhood  he  was  chief  engineer  of  the  old  volunteer  fire-department, 
then  numbering  nearly  fourteen  hundred  men.    His  skill  as  an  engineer  and  his  ability 
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to  command  in  that  capacity  has  been  preserved  as  a  tradition  to  this  day  in  his  native 
city,  and  kept  him  in  that  position  for  many  years,  without  regard  to  political  changes  in 
the  body  w^hich  elected  him. 

The  military  episode  in  General  Dow's  marvellously  influential  life  is  worthy  of  more 
than  passing  notice.  It  also  was  the  outgrowth  of  his  strong,  sensible,  and  noble  principles, 
his  self-consecration  to  the  welfare  of  humanity,  his  abhorrence  of  slavery,  and  his 
patriotism.  The  local  citizen  of  true  public  spirit  cannot  fail  to  step  boldly  into  the  wider 
sphere  of  personal  activity,  when  called  thereto  by  the  imperious  voice  of  his  country's 
need  and  the  glory  of  his  people's  God.  After  the  war  for  the  preservation  of  the 
National  Union  began,  he  was  efficiently  active  in  securing  pecuniary  aid  for  the  State ; 
thus  enabling  Maine  to  respond  promptly  to  the  call  of  the  National  Government.  Not 
only  that,  but  he  himself  entered  the  arena  as  a  combatant.  Recruiting  was  very  dull  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1861,  and  Mr.  Dow  was  called  upon  by  Governor  Washburn  to 
raise  a  regiment.  This  he  promptly  proceeded  to  do  at  an  age  when  most  men  hesitate  to 
burden  their  strength  with  unusual  activity.  The  veteran  of  moral  and  social  reform 
proved  no  less  valorous  and  skilful  upon  the  field  of  military  warfare.  Twenty-five  hundred 
men  responded  to  his  summons,  and  constituted  the  nucleus  of  several  regiments.  As 
Colonel  of  the  Thirteenth  Maine  Volunteers,  Neal  Dow — then  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven — 
sailed  in  the  expedition,  under  General  B.  F.  Butler,  against  New  Orleans.  On  the  voyage 
thither  he  suffered  shipwreck,  but  escaped  serious  injury.  Commissioned  brigadier-general 
soon  afterward,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  National  troops  stationed  south  of 
New  Orleans,  was  then  transferred  to  the  command  of  Pensacola,  and  again  from  that  to 
CarroUton,  above  New  Orleans.  In  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson  he  took  an  effective  part ; 
and  at  the  sanguinary  engagement  before  that  place  on  the  27th  of  May,  1863,  General 
Dow  and  his  command  richly  earned  the  special  compliments  they  received.  In  the  charge 
led  by  General  Dow  his  brigade  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  every  field-officer  and  thirty- 
three  per  cent  of  its  rank  and  file  !  The  brigade  came  off  the  field  under  the  command  of 
a  captain— the  highest  officer  in  rank  left  unhurt.  General  Dow  was  wounded  twice — once 
early  in  the  battle,  in  the  right  arm,  and  later  was  shot  through  the  left  leg,  which  neces- 
sitated his  being  taken  off  the  field.  General  W.  T.  Sherman,  the  division  commander, 
whose  leg  was  shot  off  while  he  was  conversing  with  General  Dow  during  the  advance, 
afterward  sent  his  special  compliments  to  him,  with  the  statement  that  in  his  experience  in 
two  wars  he  had  never  seen  a  finer  charge,  and  expressed  the  belief  that  if  General  Dow's 
brigade  had  been  properly  supported  it  would  have  entered  Port  Hudson.  The  loss  of  the 
brigade  in  this  charge  shows  the  desperate  nature  of  the  service,  and  the  no  less  desperate 
bravery  of  the  men.  While  convalescing  from  his  wounds,  General  Dow  was  captured  by  the 
enemy's  guerillas,  and  was  a  prisoner  for  nine  months,  most  of  the  time  in  Libby  Prison, 
At  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  was  exchanged  for  General  Fitz  Hugh  Lee,  and  returned 
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to  his  home  after  a  continuous  absence  in  the  army  of  three  years.  He  was  now  over  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  the  hardships  he  had  endured  proved  too  severe  for  his  constitution. 
Necessity  demanded  his  resignation,  and  he  never  resumed  active  service.  His  work  in 
that  department,  however,  was  well  and  nobly  done.  While  in  the  army,  a  suit  was 
brought  against  him  in  the  State  courts  of  Louisiana,  based  upon  alleged  depredations 
committed  by  troops  under  his  command,  but  not  in  his  presence.  He  paid  no  attention 
to  the  summons,  and  allowed  judgment  to  go  against  him  by  default.  This  judgment  was 
afterward  sued  in  the  U.  S.  Court  in  Maine.  The  Government  assumed  the  defence  ; 
Justice  Clifford  decided  against  General  Dow  ;  but  when  the  case  was  argued  before  and 
decided  by  the  highest  appellate  tribunal.  General  Dow  was  sustained.  This  case  settled  a 
very  important  question  as  to  how  far  military  authority  could  be  subordinated  to  the  civil 
courts  in  the  enemy's  country  in  time  of  war. 

Tried,  true,  and  heroic  in  the  service  of  his  country  as  General  Neal  Dow  was  in  the 
dark  days  of  the  Rebellion,  he  has  rendered  still  more  heroic  service  to  it  in  his  warfare 
against  the  liquor  traffic — a  warfare  that  has  been  and  still  is  eminently  scientific,  sober,  and 
successful.  In  his  early  manhood  there  was,  as  he  himself  wrote  to  Alliance  News,  "in 
every  city,  town,  village,  and  rural  district  in  this  State"  (Maine)  a  condition  of  things  in 
which  "  every  tavern  was  a  rum-hole,  and  every  grocery  was  a  groggery.  The  immensely 
valuable  pine  timber  with  which  the  State  abounded  was  sent  in  great  quantities  from  all 
our  ports  to  the  West  Indies ;  and  the  returns  were  almost  nothing  else  than  West  India 
rum  and  molasses,  to  be  distilled  into  New  England  rum,  and  these  products  of  the  lumber 
trade  were  consumed  by  our  people  ;  and  so  our  grand  forests  went  down  their  throats 
in  the  form  of  rum."  "  The  distilling  business  was  very  large.  In  Portland  alone  were 
seven  distilleries,  often  running  night  and  day,  and  at  the  same  time  cargoes  of  West  India 
rum  were  landed  at  our  wharves.  I  think  I  have  seen  nearly  an  acre  of  puncheons  of 
West  India  rum  at  one  time  on  our  wharves,  just  landed  from  ships.  .  .  .  At  one  time  a 
Gorham  man  told  me  three  fourths  of  the  farms  in  that  town  were  mortgaged  for  store 
debts,  which  would  not  have  been  contracted  but  for  rum.  .  .  .  The  farmers  were  all  poor, 
their  farms  and  farm  buildings  were  neglected  and  dilapidated,  and  everything  about  the 
country  as  well  as  about  the  towns  had  decided  marks  of  the  presence  of  the  drink 
demon."  The  Hon.  William  P.  Frye,  in  a  letter  to  the  Chicago  Advance,  under  date  of 
March  19,  1874,  said,  "  Twenty-five  years  ago,  poverty,  crime,  suffering,  and  ignorance  pre- 
vailed ;  our  jails  were  full,  our  farm-yards  empty  ;  the  landlord  rich,  his  neighbors  for  miles 
around  poor ;  his  house  well  painted,  glazed,  and  blinded,  and  full  of  comfort ;  theirs  un- 
painted,  the  windows  stuffed  with  rags,  the  rooms  full  of  nothing  but  sorrow."  Judge 
Woodbury  Davis  ("  Maine  Law  Vindicated,"  p.  7)  completes  this  picture  by  the  words, 
"Men  helplessly  drunk  in  the  streets  and  by  the  waysides  were  a  common  sight;  and  at 
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elections,  at  military  trainings  and  musters,  and  at  other  public  gatherings,  there  were 
scenes  of  debauchery  and  riot  enough  to  make  one  ashamed  of  his  race." 

All  these  scenes  stirred  the  intensely  emotional  nature  of  Neal  Dow  to  its  depths. 
His  opposition  to  drinking  and  trafficking  in  drinks  became  sternly  determined.  The  fires 
of  his  indignation  served  also  to  purify  his  mental  vision.  He  saw  that  there  could  be  no 
compromise  with  so  pestilent  an  evil,  and  resolved  to  stamp  it- out  by  every  process  of 
equity,  instruction,  legislation,  and  force.  With  all  the  ardor  of  youth  he  had  thrown  him- 
self into  all  the  onward  movements  of  the  total  abstinence  adherents.  Of  compromise  with 
moderate  drinking  he  would  none.  Too  distinctly  he  perceived  that  moderate  led  to  im- 
moderate drinking,  and  that  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  entire  man,  and  often  of  his  relatives 
also,  to  permit  himself  to  parley  with  or  offer  terms  to  so  deadly  a  habit.  Cato  could  not 
be  more  deeply  convinced  of  the  policy  of  destroying  Carthage  than  Neal  Dow  of  the 
necessity  and  rightfulness  of  annihilating  the  rum  traffic.  Such  an  aim,  in  his  just  estima- 
tion, was  worthy  the  noblest  efforts  of  the  best  citizens  of  his  native  commonwealth.  To 
that  he  devoted  himself. 

Prior  to  the  year  1836  some  of  the  temperance  reformers  of  the  State  compromised 
with  wine-drinkers,  and  formed  a  body  entitled  "The  Maine  Temperance  Union."  This, 
like  all  compromises  with  evil,  resulted  in  injury  to  their  own  cause.  The  experience  of  this 
led  a  multitude  of  sound  thinkers  to  the  adoption  of  demonstrated  truth,  and  of  policy 
corresponding  thereto.  Neal  Dow  from  the  outset  was  one  of  their  leaders.  In  1837 
these  advanced  reformers  made  their  first  appearance  in  the  Legislature  of  Maine.  A 
memorial  drawn  up  by  General  James  Appleton  of  Portland  (to  whom  much  credit  is  due) 
was  presented  to  that  body,  demanding  the  abrogation  of  all  license  law,  "  as  the  support 
and  life  of  the  traffic,"  and  also  "an  entire  prohibition  of  all  sale,  except  for  medicine  and 
the  arts."  The  reason  for  these  demands  was  stated  to  be  essentially  one  with  that  which 
justifies  the  State  in  making  laws  to  "  prevent  the  sale  of  unwholesome  meats,  or  for  the 
removal  of  anything  which  endangers  the  health  and  life  of  the  citizen,  or  which  threatens 
to  subvert  our  civil  rights,  or  overthrow  the  government." 

The  Commonwealth  of  Maine  was  not  then  sufficiently  enlightened  to  adopt  measures 
so  radical,  and  Neal  Dow,  together  with  his  wiser  associates,  was  obliged  to  labor  and  to 
wait.  The  Washingtonian  excitement  followed  ;  beginning  in  a  tippling-house  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  in  1840.  After  a  hot  discussion  with  the  landlord  on  temperance,  the 
six  topers  who  opposed  him  formed  themselves  into  a  temperance  club,  which  they  styled 
the  "Washingtonian  Total  Abstinence  Society,"  and  adopted  a  pledge  requiring  total 
abstinence  from  the  use  of  all  intoxicating  liquors.  John  Hawkins  early  joined  the  society, 
and  for  eighteen  years  afterward,  to  the  time  of  his  death,  was  one  of  its  most  eloquent  and 
effective  advocates.  After  his  labors  in  Boston,  it  was  said  that  "four  fifths  of  all  the  Bos- 
ton drunkards  had  signed  the  temperance  pledge."   In  1842  the  Washingtonian  movement 
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was  under  full  headway  in  New  England.  John  B.  Gough  was  one  of  thousands  captured 
and  saved  by  it.  Hundreds  of  thousands  were  induced  to  sign  the  pledge.  Neal  Dow  was 
equal  to  his  opportunities.  He  not  only  distinguished  himself  by  his  diligence,  by  lectur- 
ing, often  eight  or  ten  times  a  week,  but  by  guiding  these  intensely  earnest  social  forces 
to  the  accomplishment  of  his  great  ulterior  aim — the  legal  proscription  of  the  liquor 
traffic.  ..     ,  - 

Mr.  Dow  courageously  seized  and  held  impregnable  ground  in  his  aggressive  warfare 
on  the  common  enemy.  He  insisted  that  "  if  the  rum  traffic  could  not  be  outlawed,  no 
permanent  ground  could  be  gained,  and  that  while  moral  suasion  was  to  be  used  with  the 
inebriate,  the  man  who  effected  his  ruin  must  not  only  no  longer  be  licensed  in  his  horrid 
work,  but  must  be  rooted  out  and  driven  from  his  business  by  the  strong  arm  of  civil 
power,  for  it  could  be  done  in  no  other  manner." 

To  the  enactment  of  prohibitory  legislation  he  now  consecrated  all  his  richly  cultured 
powers.  Neither  time  nor  talent  nor  funds  were  spared  to  rouse  the  indignation  of  his 
fellow-citizens  against  the  atrocious  traffic  which  had  corrupted,  desolated,  and  ruined  all 
that  lay  in  its  path.  Several  times  during  his  public  labors  was  Mr.  Dow  attacked  by 
personal  violence.  Muscular  and  active,  as  well  as  skilled  and  courageous,  he  knew  how 
to  defend  himself,  and  did  defend  himself  successfully.  His  labors  resulted  in  the  passage 
of  the  first  Prohibitory  Liquor  Law  ever  enacted  in  the  United  States  of  America.  This 
was  in  1846. 

Slowly  and  by  wearisome  steps  had  Neal  Dow  and  the  prohibitionists  climbed  to  this 
consummation.  As  the  author  of  the  Maine  Law,  the  name  of  General  Dow  is  now 
famihar  as  a  household  word  to  all  the  people  of  English-speaking  Christendom,  and  indeed 
to  educated  philanthropists  of  all  lands.  This  famous  statute  placed  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  for  purposes  of  indulgence,  among  the  other  infamous  crimes  punishable  by  fine 
and  imprisonment.  It  provided  for  the  establishment  of  an  agency,  of  which  the  officer  in 
charge  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  for  the  sale  of  pure  liquors  for  medicinal, 
mechanical,  and  manufacturing  purposes.  "  This  agency  furnished  the  town  officers  or 
corporation  with  liquors  for  such  uses,  but  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  was  prohibited 
to  all  others.  This  law  was  amended  in  185 1  so  as  to  confiscate  all  liquors  stored  for  sale 
by  private  parties."  It  has  since  been  amended  to  meet  the  various  devices  resorted  to  to 
evade  it:  it  now  provides  that  "no  person  shall  be  allowed  at  anytime  to  sell  by  his  clerk, 
servant,  or  agent,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  intoxicating  liquors,  except  as  herein  provided. 
Ale,  porter,  strong  beer,  lager-beer,  or  other  malt  liquors,  wine,  and  cider,  shall  be  con- 
sidered intoxicating  liquors,  and  coming  within  the  meaning  of  this  charge,  as  well  as  also 
distilled  spirits ;  but  this  enumeration  shall  not  prevent  any  other  beer,  or  mixed  liquors  of 
any  kind,  from  being  considered  as  intoxicating."  Civil-damage  clauses,  giving  the  right 
of  suit  and  recovery  at  law  to  persons  who  have  been-  injured  by  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
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liquors,  are  also  incorporated.  The  liquors  seized  are  to  be  forfeited  and  destroyed  by 
pouring  them  upon  the  ground. 

Such  are  some  of  the  more  prominent  provisions  of  this  celebrated  statute,  which  is 
drawn  up  in  precise  terms  and  at  great  length.  Prohibitionists  regard  it  as  the  most  per- 
fect form  of  statutory  prohibition  extant.  The  impress  of  Neal  Dow's  knowledge,  experi- 
ence, and  legislative  genius  is  manifest  in  every  line.  Henceforward  he  must  neccessarily 
rank  with  the  most  influential  legislators  of  history. 

Is  the  law  efficacious  ?  Does  it  accomplish  what  the  author  intended,  or  is  it  inoperative 
as  the  Pope's  bull  against  the  comet  ?  These  are  questions  that  have  received  an  enormous 
amount  of  discussion  throughout  the  United  States,  and  in  all  Anglo-Saxon  countries. 
The  answers  thereto  are  naturally  colored  by  the  prejudices  of  respondents.  Those  of  the 
dealers  in  intoxicants  are  least  worthy  of  respect  or  consideration.  Accurate  information, 
coming  from  persons  whose  testimony  is  entitled  to  the  fullest  credence,  has  been  collected 
by  Mr.  Dow,  and  given,  through  many  channels,  to  the  world. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  William  P.  Frye  testified,  "when  the  law 
was  enacted,  I  have  no  doubt  two  thirds  of  the  people  were  at  heart  opposed  to  it." 
"Now,"  he  adds,  "they  could  not  be  induced  to  repeal  it."  The  justification  of 
the  last  averment  is  found  in  the  pertinent  and  convincing  evidence  of  numerous  and 
unexceptionable  witnesses.  "What,"  asks  Judge  Woodbury  Davis,  "has  become  of 
this  mass  of  corruption  and  disgusting  vice,  formerly  so  prevalent  in  the  State  ?  It 
seems  so  much  like  some  horrid  dream  of  the  past,  that  we  can  hardly  realize  that 
it  was  real  and  visible  until  twenty  years  ago.  The  Maine  Law  has  swept  it  away 
forever.  No  observing  man,  who  has  lived  in  the  State  for  twenty  years  and  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  know  the  facts,  can  doubt  that  the  Maine  Law  has  produced  a  hundred 
times  more  visible  improvements  in  the  character,  condition,  and  prosperity  of  our  people 
than  any  other  law  that  was  ever  enacted.  And  notwithstanding  the  unfaithfulness  or 
timidity  of  temperance  men,  the  difficulties  of  enforcing  the  law,  the  inadequacy  of  its 
penalties,  and  the  effect  of  the  war  in  retarding  its  execution,  I  am  convinced,  by  what 
I  have  seen,  that  it  has  accomplished  an  incalculable  amount  of  good."  "  In  one  hundred 
out  of  four  hundred  towns  of  the  State  it  was  wholly  efficacious"  (in  his  judgment).  "  In 
at  least  two  hundred,  liquor  is  sold  only  by  stealth,"  and  in  the  remaining  hundred  "  the 
traffic  generally  shrinks  from  the  public  gaze,  conscious  of  its  guilt  and  shame.  The 
condition  of  things,  therefore,  even  in  such  places,  is  far  better  than  ever  it  was  under  the 
license  law."  In  June,  1872,  Governor  Joshua  L.  Chamberlain  wrote  that  "the  liquor 
traffic  has  been  greatly  repressed  and  diminished  here  (in  Brunswick)  and  throughout  the 
State,  and  in  many  places  has  been  entirely  swept  away.  The  law  is  as  well  executed 
generally  in  the  State  as  other  criminal  laws  are."  To  the  same  effect  is  the  letter  of 
Governor  Sidney  Perham  to  General  Dow,  under  date  of  June  3,  1872  :  "  In  some  places 
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liquor  is  sold  secretly  in  violation  of  law,  but  in  large  districts  of  the  State  the  liquor  traffic 
is  nearly  or  quite  unknown  where  formerly  it  was  carried  on  like  any  other  trade." 
Governor  Nelson  Dingley,  Jr.,  in  March,  1874,  wrote  to  the  Chicago  Advance,  that  "in 
more  than  three  fourths  of  the  rural  sections  open  dram-shops  are  almost  unknown,  and 
secret  sales  comparatively  rare.  Drinking  habits  have  ceased  to  be  fashionable,  and  total 
abstinence  has  come  to  be  a  common  virtue,  instead  of,  as  formerly,  a  rare  exception."  In 
1876  Governor  Connor  said  in  his  annual  message  to  the  Legislature:  "  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  that  they  (the  laws  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors)  have 
been  generally  enforced,  especially  in  the  cities  and  large  towns  where  the  traffic  is  most 
persistently  attempted  to  be  carried  on  in  defiance  of  them.  The  law,  as  a  whole,  fairly 
represents  the  sentiment  of  the  people.  The  opposition  to  it  presents,  in  appearance,  a 
strength  which  it  does  not  in  reality  possess."  Governors  Crosby,  Hamlin,  and  Lot  M. 
Morrill  furnish  similar  testimony. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  Republicans  of  Maine  vigorously  uphold  the  policy  of  Pro- 
hibition ;  the  entire  delegation  from  Maine  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  certified, 
in  1872,  that  the  consumption  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  State  was  not  a  fourth  of  what 
it  was  twenty  years  before,  and  that  the  decrease  was  "  largely  produced-  by  what  is  termed 
prohibitory  legislation."  The  Supervisor  of  Internal  Revenue,  Wolcott  Hamlin,  who  was 
certainly  in  a  position  to  know  whereof  he  affirmed,  also  wrote :  "  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  beer  trade  is  not  more  than  one  per  cent  of  what  I  remember  it  to 
have  been,  and  the  trade  in  distilled  liquors  is  not  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  what  it  was 
formerly." 

These  carefully-weighed  testimonies,  so  deeply  gratifying  to  General  Dow  and  to  all 
the  friends  of  humanity,  have  received  the  emphatic  confirmation  of  the  prosecuting 
attorneys  of  the  different  counties  in  the  State.  Several  mayors  of  cities  add  their  witness, 
that  "many  persons  with  the  best  means  of  judging,  believe  that  the  liquor  trade  now 
is  not  one  tenth  as  large  as  it  was  formerly.  We  do  not  know  that  such  an  opinion  is 
not  correct,  but  we  content  ourselves  with  saying  that  the  diminution  of  the  trade  is  very 
great,  and  the  favorable  effects  of  the  policy  of  Prohibition  are  manifest  to  the  most 
casual  observer."  In  many  sections  of  Maine  the  sale  of  liquor  is  wholly  suppressed. 
Officials  speak  gleefully  of  empty  jails,  inmates  of  workhouses  greatly  reduced  in  number, 
and  of  wonderful  improvements.  In  Bangor,  where  the  law  was  enforced  in  1872,  the 
mayor  wrote  to  General  Neal  Dow,  that  "  the  records  of  our  Police  Court  show  only 
about  one  fifth  the  number  of  cases  before  it,  as  compared  with  last  year.  For  a  portion 
of  the  year  the  weekly  number  of  commitments  to  the  station  is  about  the  same  as  the 
daily  was  last  year."  He  adds,  "The  law  is  being  enforced  throughout  the  State  as  never 
before,  and  with  wonderful  success."  The  U.  S.  Census  of  1870  exhibits  statistics  of  the 
same  complexion.    Thus  the  number  of  persons  convicted  of  crime  in  i860  is  given  as 
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12 1 5,  while  in  1870  the  number  had  fallen  to  431.  So  the  number  of  paupers  in  i860  was 
8946;  in  1870  only  4619.  The  U.  S.  Census  of  1880  exhibited  a  further  gratifying 
decrease  of  the  dependent  and  criminal  classes.  The  number  of  paupers  is  returned  at 
321 1,  and  of  prisoners  at  408. 

Even  the  opponents  of  the  prohibitory  law  in  Maine  admit  that  its  influence  is,  on 
the  whole,  "  decidedly  beneficial  in  helping  to  maintain  a  proper  tone  of  public  sentiment." 
The  last  unwilling  witness  to  the  efficacy  of  the  statute  is  Mr.  Murray,  the  British  Consul, 
who  had  repeatedly  reported  to  his  Government  that  "the  Maine  Law  is  a  failure."  This 
gentleman,  in  his  report  for  1875,  made  the  important  admission  that  "as  regards  the 
towns  and  villages  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  law  has  been  nearly  success- 
ful." The  clergymen  of  different  denominations,  than  whom  there  can  be  no  more  com- 
petent witnesses,  unanimously  declared  that  it  has  been  remarkably  and  beneficently 
successful.  Last  of  all,  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives reported  in  1874  to  that  body,  that  the  effect  of  prohibitory  laws  has  been  greatly 
to  lessen  the  consumption  in  all  the  States  having  such  laws.  This,  "  the  committee 
believe,  will  be  conceded  by  every  candid  man  living  in  such  States."  For  these  marvellous 
results  General  Dow  is,  under  God,  largely  entitled  to  the  credit. 

Nor  has  the  sweep  of  his  influence  been  confined  by  any  means  within  purely  Ameri- 
can limits.  It  compasses  civilization ;  it  penetrates  barbarism.  Maine,  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  Iowa,  and  Kansas  prohibit  the  traffic  in  all  intoxicating  liquors.  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  New  York,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Texas,  Georgia,  and  other  States  have  local-option  laws.  In  Maine,  at  this 
present  time  (1884),  the  affection  of  the  people  for  the  statute  that  is  the  distinguished 
honor  of  their  State  is  undiminished — nay,  increasing.  Its  provisions  have  been  made  more 
stringent,  and  are  more  rigidly  enforced ;  while  the  principle  of  Prohibition  has  been  made 
a  part  of  the  organic  law  of  the  State,  in  the  adoption  of  a  constitutional  amendment,  by 
a  majority  of  over  forty-seven  thousand  ! 

Should  the  Congressional  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  extent  and  evils  of  the 
liquor  traffic  ever  report,  the  mind  of  the  American  people  will  be  more  clearly  enlightened 
as  to  the  destructive  character  of  this  social  curse.  Correspondingly  the  indignation  of 
citizens  generally  will  be  inflamed  against  it,  and  Maine  prohibitory  history  repeat  itself 
in  most  of  the  United  States.  Should  the  amendment  to  our  National  Constitution,  so 
strenuously  and  admirably  advocated  by  U.  S.  Senator  H.  W.  Blair,  ever  be  adopted,  then 
will  the  labors  of  Neal  Dow  have  received  National  consummation. 

The  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  which  was  organized  in  Great  Britain  in  1853,  received 
great  help  in  1857-8,  in  1865-6,  and  again  in  1873-4,  from  the  personal  and  uncompen- 
sated labors  of  General  Dow  in  that  country.  Its  specific  aim  is  "  the  total  legislative  sup- 
pression of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  beverages."    Toward  that  end  it  is  making  swift  and 
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sure  progress.  In  Australia,  South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  and  Canada — all  English  colo- 
nies— Neal  Dow's  name  is  received  and  honored  as  that  of  one  of  the  greatest  philan- 
thropists and  reformers  of  his  day. 

At  the  ripe  age  of  eighty  years  Christian  civilization  combines  to  do  him  honor.  His 
hoary  hairs  are  a  crown  of  glory,  because  found  in  the  way  of  righteousness.  What  in 
other  cases  would  be  flattery,  or  at  least  eulogy,  is  in  his  but  the  simple  and  unadorned 
truth.  Neal  Dow  has  lived  long  enough  to  achieve  marvellously  much,  and  not  least  of 
his  triumphs  is  that  he  has  trained  thousands  of  other  ardent  and  unselfish  spirits  to  carry 
his  work  on  to  perfect  consummation,  after  he  has  retired  to  an  everlasting  repose. 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  philanthropic  and  providential  work.  General  Dow  has  by 
invitation  addressed  legislative  committees  of  nearly  every  Northern  State,  and  popular 
gatherings  in  almost  every  large  city  of  the  country,  on  the  subject  of  Temperance.  Since 
his  return  from  his  last  sojourn  in  Great  Britain,  he  has  devoted  his  time  and  energies 
almost  exclusively  to  the  Temperance  cause,  giving  a  splendid  illustration  of  genuine 
Christian  philanthropy.  He  aims  only  at  what  is  practical  and  attainable,  and  that  by  the 
best  means. 

In  1880  he  was  made,  against  his  own  wishes,  the  Prohibitionists'  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States.  He  himself  did  all  that  he  consistently  could  for  Garfield. 
As  contributor  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  Independent,  and  other  papers,  on  various 
topics.  General  Dow  zealously  promotes  the  great  end  of  his  life. 

Neal  Dow  was  married  on  the  loth  of  January,  1830,  to  Maria  Cornelia  Durant  May- 
nard,  daughter  of  John  Maynard. 

Nine  children,  of  whom  four  are  living,  were  the  fruit  of  their  union.  Of  these, 
Louisa  married  Jacob  Benton,  ex-member  of  Congress  from  New  Hampshire  ;  Emma 
married  William  E.  Gould,  Cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  in  Portland  ;  Cornelia 
remains  unmarried  ;  Frederick  N.,  his  son,  is  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Portland,  Maine. 


UBBARD,  JOHN  BARRETT,  was  born  at  Hallowell,  Maine,  February 
4,  1837.  The  Barrett  family,  from  which  he  derived  his  middle  name,  had 
its  representatives  in  the  roll  of  "embattled  farmers"  of  Concord,  who  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  War  for  Independence  "  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the 
world."  His  mother's  father,  Oliver  Barrett,  was  born  at  Concord,  Massa- 
chusetts, October  14,  1764,  but  removed  quite  early  in  life  to  the  town  of  Dresden,  Maine, 
adjoining  the  town  of  Alna,  where  he  married  Elizabeth  Carleton.  They  both  lived  to  an 
advanced  age,  and  reared  a  large  family  of  children  to  pursuits  of  varied  usefulness.  In 
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their  later  years  they  changed  their  residence  to  Hallowell,  near  that  of  their  daughter,  Mrs. 
Hubbard.  There  Mr.  Barrett  died  in  December,  1843,  his  widow  in  June,  1865,  in  the 
ninety-second  year  of  her  age. 

The  daughter  first  referred  to,  Sarah  H.  Barrett,  was  born  at  Dresden,  March  4,  1796, 
and  is  now  (1884)  living  at  her  home  in  Hallowell.  In  1825  she  married  John  Hubbard, 
who,  having  passed  a  life  of  exceptional  value  and  honor  in  professional  labor  and  in  the 
public  service,  died  February  6,  1869.  They  had  six  children,  of  whom  four,  two  sons  and 
two  daughters,  grew  to  maturity. 

John  Barrett  Hubbard  was  the  elder  of  these  sons.  He  was  prepared  for  college  at 
the  Hallowell  Academy,  entered  at  Bowdoin  in  1853,  and  graduated  with  his  class  in  1857 
ranking  among  its  first  scholars  and  being  assigned  what  was  known  as  "  English  oration' 
or  "  first  part"  in  the  graduating  exercises — a  recognition  of  good  scholarship  then  given  to 
eight  or  ten  in  a  class  of  fifty.  He  was  a  favorite  with  his  class ;  a  leader  in  athletics ;  a 
representative  man  among  the  students  in  all  matters  of  college  interest ;  and  president  dur- 
ing his  Senior  year  of  one  of  the  two  undergraduate  literary  societies.  From  his  early 
years  he  had  been  taught  to  appreciate  two  elements  of  success  in  life,  to  which  New  Eng- 
land communities  attach  especial  importance — a  thorough  education,  and  the  self-reliance 
that  arises  from  self-support. 

After  graduating  he  engaged  in  teaching  for  about  two  years ;  first  at  Hallowell,  where 
he  had  charge  of  the  academy  from  1857  to  the  autumn  of  1858,  and  afterward  near  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama,  where  he  taught  a  private  school  during  a  part  of  1858  and  1859. 

Returning  to  Maine  in  the  summer  of  1859,  he  commenced  the  study  of  law,  and  soon 
after  became  a  student  at  Portland  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Edward  Fox,  then  a  prominent 
lawyer,  and  afterward  distinguished  for  many  years  as  Judge  of  the  U.  S.  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Maine.  Here  he  remained  until  the  following  spring,  when  he  resumed  teaching, 
first  in  charge  of  the  high-school  at  Salmon  Falls,  New  Hampshire,  and  next  as  principal 
of  the  high-school  at  Lynn,  Massachusetts.  This  position,  important  from  the  number  of 
pupils  and  teachers,  and  a  salary  larger  than  generally  obtained  by  instructors  at  that  time, 
he  secured  without  any  special  influence,  and  in  competition  with  many  applicants  of  greater 
age  and  experience  than  himself. 

He  retained  it  until  October,  1861,  when  he  entered  upon  that  new  profession  to 
which  he  surrendered  his  plans  for  a  peaceful  life,  and  dedicated  life  itself.  He  had  been 
highly  successful  in  the  management  of  his  school ;  had  maintained  for  it  an  advanced 
standard  of  excellence  in  discipline  and  study,  and  had  also  made  considerable  progress  in 
the  direction  of  his  own  chosen  profession  of  the  law,  to  which  his  leisure  hours  were  con- 
stantly given.  He  and  his  younger  brother,  who  was  then  fitting  himself  for  the  same  pro- 
fession, had  some  time  before  decided  to  unite  their  fortunes  in  its  practice  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  to  which  both  looked  as  their  future  home.    But  the  stirring  scenes  of  1861 
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appealed  to  him,  then  a  young  man  of  twenty-four,  with  irresistible  force.  Indeed,  the 
appeal  was  one  he  did  not  seek  to  resist,  when  once  assured  that  the  country  had  need  for 
the  services  of  her  sons. 

In  the  early  days  of  1861  the  impression  prevailed  at  the  North  that  the  war  would  be 
of  short  duration,  and  that  no  troops  would  be  required  beyond  the  small  number  then 
called  for  by  President  Lincoln.  '  " 

The  difficulty  with  which  the  people  of  the  North  were  brought  to  understand  that  a 
contest  had  commenced  which  would  seriously  task  their  strength,  is  strikingly  shown  in 
the  Memoirs  of  General  Sherman.  In  the  spring  of  1861  he  came  from  Louisiana.  "In 
the  South,"  he  says,  "  the  people  were  earnest,  fierce,  and  angry,  and  were  evidently  organ- 
izing for  action  ;  whereas  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio  I  saw  not  the  least  sign  of  pre- 
paration. It  certainly  looked  to  me  as  though  the  people  of  the  North  would  tamely 
submit  to  a  disruption  of  the  Union."  Even  so  late  as  October,  1861,  this  great  General's 
sagacious  forecast  of  events  varied  so  widely  from  the  erroneous  popular  estimate,  that  he 
was  counted  insane  and  "  crazy"  for  declaring  that  two  hundred  thousand  troops  would  be 
needed  to  carry  the  war  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  destroy  all  armed  opposition  to  the 
Government  in  the  entire  Mississippi  Valley. 

While  the  popular  impression  seemed  to  have  some  foundation,  and  the  belief  prevailed 
that  there  would  be  a  speedy  adjustment  between  North  and  South,  Mr.  Hubbard  deferred 
the  interruption  of  his  chosen  occupation.  But  in  the  fall  of  1861  the  aspect  of  affairs  was 
changing.  Tardily  indeed  and  unwillingly  the  North  recognized  her  needs;  but  when  they 
were  recognized  she  found  brave  sons  who  were  neither  tardy  nor  unwilling  to  meet  them. 
The  time  came  at  last  when  it  was  clear  that  whatever  any  patriot  can  owe  his  country, 
was  then  due  to  the  American  Republic  from  her  loyal  citizens.  Those  who  preferred  the 
claims  of  family  or  of  business  to  the  claims  of  country,  still  devoted  themselves  to  business 
and  to  family.  But  there  were  others  who  acknowledged  their  duty  to  country  as  next  to 
their  duty  to  God,  and  who  felt  that  service  to  both  then  pointed  in  the  same  direction. 
They  abandoned  business  without  regret.  They  severed  family  ties,  not  without  regret, 
but  without  hesitation.  .■  • 

Among  these  men  was  John  B.  Hubbard.  With  characteristic  self-reliance  he  made 
and  acted  on  his  own  decision  without  taking  advice  from  his  family.  Writing  to  his 
father,  October  20,  1861,  from  Lynn,  he  says  that  he  has  been  offered  and  has  accepted  the 
position  of  first  lieutenant  of  a  battery  then  about  being  raised  in  Maine  in  connection  with 
the  Twelfth  Maine  Regiment  of  Infantry.  He  states  his  reasons,  admits  that  the  course 
he  is  following  may  to  many  seem  ill-advised,  and  concludes  with  the  request  that  no  letter 
shall  be  written  to  dissuade,  "  for  I  have  acted  as  I  thought  for  the  best,  and  have  fully 
weighed  the  arguments  on  both  sides." 

The  position  accepted  was  in  the  First  Maine  Battery  of  Mounted  Artillery,  under  the 
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immediate  command  of  Captain  Edward  F.  Thompson,  which,  with  the  Twelfth  Regiment, 
under  command  of  Colonel  (afterward  Brigadier-General)  George  F.  Shepley,  was  to  form 
part  of  a  force  then  being  raised  for  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  designed  for  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  extreme  South,  and  which  in  fact  occupied  New  Orleans  in  the  following 
spring. 

As  soon  as  a  substitute  could  be  found  to  take  charge  of  his  school,  Mr.  Hubbard  left 
Lynn  and  reported  at  Portland,  where  the  Maine  trooffs  were  going  into  camp.  The  part- 
ing from  his  pupils  and  friends  was  marked  with  testimonials  of  esteem  and  presentations 
of  sabre  and  pistols,  which  he  carried  until  he  entered  the  battle-field  for  the  last  time.  He 
at  once  engaged  in  recruiting  for  his  battery  throughout  the  State,  and  on  the  4th  of 
December,  1861,  received  his  commission  from  Governor  Washburn.  The  battery  obtained 
its  full  complement  of  men  about  the  middle  of  December,  was  mustered  into  service 
December  18,  and  on  the  19th  left  Camp  Butler,  near  Portland,  to  rendezvous  at  Camp 
Chase,  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  with  other  troops  of  the  Butler  expedition.  The  departure 
of  the  expedition  was  deferred  for  a  time  in  consequence  of  anticipated  difficulty  with 
England  in  connection  with  the  seizure  of  Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Slidell,  Commissioners  from 
the  Confederate  States,  upon  the  British  steamer  Trent,  by  Captain  Wilkes  of  the  U.  S. 
frigate  San  Jacinto.  For  this  reason,  and  perhaps  also  to  divert  public  attention  from  its 
actual  destination,  rumors  were  current  that  the  expedition  would  be  abandoned  or  its 
direction  changed. 

Finally,  on  the  6th  of  February,  1862,  the  battery  embarked  on  the  sailing-ship  Idaho, 
and  early  on  the  9th  sailed  from  Boston  Harbor  for  Ship  Island,  in  Mississippi  Sound, 
whither  other  portions  of  the  force  had  preceded  it.  On  the  voyage  the  Idaho  encountered 
severe  squalls  off  Hatteras,  and  in  New  Providence  Channel,  between  the  Bahama  Banks. 
On  the  latter  occasion  the  ship  lights  were  deranged,  and  they  narrowly  escaped  a  disas- 
trous collision.  This  circumstance  illustrated  the  character  of  the  troops  that  made  our 
Northern  armies,  among  whom  men  were  always  found  fitted  for  any  special  employment 
and  equal  to  any  crisis.  Many  of  the  battery's  men  had  been  sailors,  and  on  the  first  inti- 
mation of  extreme  danger  the  ship's  rigging  was  alive  with  them,  and  with  their  aid  she 
was  brought  safely  through. 

The  Idaho  reached  Ship  Island  March  10,  1862.  Lieutenant  Hubbard's  buoyant 
temperament  had  found  cause  for  congratulation  in  each  new  situation,  yet  pleasure  in 
every  advance.  Despite  its  lack  of  natural  advantages,  he  had  good  words  to  say  even  of 
Ship  Island.  In  a  description  of  the  place  he  admits  that  it  is  wholly  destitute  of  vegeta- 
tion, except  at  the  upper  or  extreme  end,  where  are  some  hard  pines,  swamp-grass,  palmet- 
tos, etc.;  that  in  the  windy  mornings  the  sand  piles  up  like  snow-drifts  in  New  England; 
that  the  gales  carry  away  their  tents  even  when  secured  by  extra  ropes  thrown  over  them 
like  the  chains  that  anchor  cabins  on  high  mountains ;  and  that  the  sea-water  has  been 
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swept  across  portions  of  the  island  with  such  force  as  nearly  to  drown  their  horses.  "  How- 
ever," he  writes,  "  I  like  the  place.  It  must  be  very  healthy,  for  its  surface  being  covered 
with  perfectly  dry  sand  no  miasma  can  be  generated."  Pure  fresh  water  is  easily  obtained 
by  digging  three  feet.  We  shall  be  very  pleasantly  and  comfortably  quartered.  I  am  glad 
to  be  once  more  among  so  many  friends  and  such  stirring  scenes." 

In  the  latter  part  of  March  General  Butler  arrived  at  Ship  Island  with  his  staff. 
Active  preparations  at  once  commenced  for  transporting  part  of  the  troops  to  the  main- 
land. The  battery  was  fully  equipped  with  its  guns  and  horses,  and  was  assigned  to  a 
brigade  of  Maine  troops  under  command  of  General  Shepley.  Another,  the  brigade  com- 
manded by  General  Williams,  who  in  the  following  summer  met  his  death  at  Baton 
Rouge,  embarked  on  steamers  and  transports,  March  31,  and  awaited  news  from  the  mortar- 
fleet  and  frigates,  which  left  Ship  Island  a  week  earlier,  with  the  intention  of  attacking 
Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  on  the  Mississippi. 

It  is  familiar  history  how  Farragut  attacked  and  passed  the  forts,  and  gave  the  City 
Council  of  New  Orleans  forty-eight  hours  to  decide  between  surrender  and  bombardment; 
how  the  Council  decided  not  to  resist  the  occupation  of  the  city  ;  how  the  forts  capitulated 
to  Commander  Porter,  while  Farragut  with  the  city  under  his  guns  compelled  its  authori- 
ties to  respect  the  flag  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  5th  of  April  the  press  of  New  Orleans  had  said,  "  Our  only  fear  is  that  the 
Northern  invaders  may  not  appear.  We  have  made  such  extensive  preparations  to  receive 
them  that  it  were  vexatious  if  their  invincible  armada  escapes  the  fate  we  have  in  store  for 
it." 

On  the  26th  of  April  Farragut's  fleet  had  passed  the  tempest  of  artillery  from  the 
forts  and  was  before  the  city,  and  the  only  defence  left  its  populace  was  the  spasmodic 
rhetoric  of  their  mayor.  General  Butler  with  his  small  force  of  troops  took  formal  pos- 
session of  the  city  on  the  ist  of  May,  and  soon  after  nearly  all  the  garrison  was  brought  up 
from  Ship  Island.  The  First  Maine  Battery  reached  New  Orleans  May  14,  was  camped 
for  four  days  in  one  of  the  cotton-presses  near  the  Levee,  and  was  then  assigned  more  per- 
manent quarters  in  Tivoli  Circle,  a  small  park  on  the  line  of  St.  Charles  Street. 

Here  they  remained  until  the  following  September,  serving,  as  Lieutenant  Hubbard 
writes,  as  a  terror  in  esse  and  a  power  in  posse  to  check  any  revolt  in  the  city  or  attack 
from  without.    Rumors  of  both  were  frequent,  and  not  groundless. 

The  city  was  large,  and  the  force  of  occupation  small.  The  vigorous  but  sagacious 
policy  of  General  Butler  had  restored  perfect  order,  and  checked  among  the  adult  popula- 
tion those  open  indications  of  hostility  which  at  first  abounded.  But  it  could  not  change 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  devoted  as  the  greater  number  were  to  the  cause  of  the  youthful 
Southern  Confederacy.  The  children  still  shouted  "  Hurrah  for  Jeff  Davis  !  hurrah  for 
Beauregard  1"    The  parents  still  shunned  all  recognition  of  old  acquaintances  now  identi 
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fied  with  the  Union  cause.  "  Fear,  and  not  returning  affection  for  the  Union,"  writes  Lieu--, 
tenant  Hubbard,  "is  the  restraining  power.  The  native-born  rich  and  influential  citizens 
are  still  bitter  in  their  feelings,  and  maintain  a  contemptuous  non-intercourse."  On  one 
occasion  he  had  received  orders  to  go  out  with  a  section  of  his  battery  and  an  infantry 
support  and  attack  a  party  of  the  enemy  threatening  to  cut  off  the  Union  pickets  on  the 
Opelousas  Railroad,  but  before  the  detail  had  left  Algiers  it  was  ordered  to  recross  the 
river.  A  report  had  reached  the  city  that  General  McClellan  had  been  routed  in  Virginia, 
and  the  citizens  were  so  exultant  that  General  Butler  gave  orders  to  patrol  the  city  through 
the  night.  Another  report  that  McClellan  had  taken  Richmond  soon  followed,  and  a  great 
reaction  of  feeling  was  at  once  observed.  "  The  faces  one  meets  while  passing  along  the 
streets,"  writes  Lieutenant  Hubbard,  "are  barometers  to  show  the  state  of  the  political 
atmosphere.    They  are  either  greatly  depressed  or  greatly  elevated." 

There  were  also  repeated  rumors  of  attack  from  General  Lovell,  who  had  been  in 
command  at  New  Orleans  when  Farragut  approached,  and  General  Magruder,  who  in  the 
summer  of  1862  was  in  command  at  Camp  Moore,  across  Lake  Pontchartrain.  Thus  the 
force  within  the  city  was  kept  on  the  alert.  "An  order  from  headquarters,"  writes  Lieu- 
tenant Hubbard,  "sends  to  us  every  night  two  companies  of  infantry,  one  of  which  stands 
guard  inside  our  encampment,  and  the  other,  divided  up,  takes  position  as  outposts  on 
each  of  the  streets  leading  into  our  camp.  Any  surprise,  therefore,  is  impossible  ;  and  in 
from  six  to  ten  seconds  after  an  alarm  we  can  have  two  of  our  guns  sweeping  the  streets 
with  canister,  while  the  other  guns  will  not  be  long  behind." 

On  the  5th  of  August  occurred  the  battle  of  Baton  Rouge.  The  attack  was  vigor- 
ously made  by  General  John  C.  Breckinridge,  and  was  repelled  after  a  fierce  contest  by  the 
Union  troops  under  General  Thomas  Williams,  aided  by  gunboats  which  covered  the  city's 
river  front.  It  was  near  the  close  of  this  engagement  that  General  Williams  was  shot  dead 
by  a  ball  through  the  heart.  An  incident  following  this  fight  is  contained  in  one  of  Lieu- 
tenant Hubbard's  letters,  which,  as  it  bears  impress  of  the  time  and  was  given  him  by  one 
of  his  own  command,  may  excuse  a  brief  digression.  General  Williams'  body  had  been 
placed  on  a  small  steamer  (the  Wightman),  to  be  brought  to  New  Orleans.  The  captain 
of  the  Wightman  had  been  a  violent  Secessionist.  A  gun  was  placed  on  her,  and  four  men 
of  the  Maine  battery  were  detailed  to  work  the  gun  during  the  trips  between  New  Orleans 
and  Baton  Rouge.  On  the  downward  passage  with  the  body  of  General  Williams,  and  with 
a  large  number  of  wounded  on  board,  the  Wightman  met  one  of  our  gunboats,  the  Oneida, 
going  up.  The  boats  were  nearly  on  opposite  sides  of  the  river,  but  the  pilot  of  the 
Wightman  ran  her  across,  and  directly  into  the  Oneida.  The  Wightman  sank.  The 
majority  of  the  wounded  were  saved,  though  there  were  many  hazardous  escapes  and  many 
were  lost.  "  One  woman  was  on  board  and  was  drowned.  She  was  a  woman  of  the  town, 
and  had  probably  gone  up  the  river  as  mistress  to  some  officer  or  soldier ;  but  coming 
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down,  she  did  that  which  many  a  woman  who  would  have  despised  her  would  not  have 
done.  During  the  whole  night  she  was  around  among  our  wounded  soldiers,  and  had  torn 
up  and  used  all  of  her  underclothing  for  bandages.  She  was  engaged  thus  when  the  boat 
sank.    Only  the  wounded  and  powerless  were  near  her,  and  so  she  met  her  fate." 

Early  in  September,  the  First  Maine  Battery  was  ordered  to  Carrollton,  five  miles  up 
the  river  from  New  Orleans,  to  relieve  Nims'  Battery,  which  had  been  considerably  reduced 
by  service  at  Baton  Rouge  and  by  disease.  Lieutenant  Hubbard  welcomed  the  change, 
as  it  gave  better  opportunity  for  drill  than  the  confined  camp  in  the  city  afforded,  and 
it  was  also  an  advance  toward  more  active  .service.  Soon  after  reaching  its  new  camp  the 
battery  was  ordered  up  the  river  and  across  toward  the  Opelousas  Railroad  on  a  scouting 
expedition.  But  the  expedition,  as  his  next  letter  mentions,  "  did  not  amount  to  much. 
We  went  up  the  river  about  thirty-five  miles,  and  surrounded  and  drove  into  the  swamp  a 
band  of  four  or  five  hundred"  Texan  horsemen.  They  only  fired  one  volley,  and  then 
the  shells  from  our  guns  sent  them  to  the  right  about.  The  expedition  appeared  to  be 
badly  managed,  or  we  might  have  taken  the  whole  band.  As  it  was,  we  killed  ten  or 
twelve,  captured  about  twenty,  and  took  some  two  hundred  horses.  The  men  plunged 
their  horses  into  the  swamp,  where  they  in  a  few  minutes  became  mired,  and  then  trusted 
to  their  own  legs — in  most  cases  with  entire  success.  This  affair  is  apparently  the  same 
mentioned  by  General  Dick  Taylor  in  his  work  called  "  Destruction  and  Reconstruc- 
tion." The  defeated  force  was  Colonel  Waller's  battalion  of  mounted  riflemen  from 
Texas.  General  Taylor  had  cautioned  this  commander  that  the  danger  while  operating 
on  the  river  was  that  forces  might  be  thrown  ashore  from  transports  above  and  below 
him  at  points  where  the  swamps  in  the  rear  of  the  river. are  impassable  ;  "and  this  trap," 
General  Taylor  mournfully  adds,  "  Waller  fell  into.  Most  of  his  men  escaped  by  abandon- 
ing arms,  horses,  etc.  Immunity  from  attack  for  some  days  had  made  them  careless. 
Nothing  compensates  for  absence  of  discipline." 

Soon  after  this  affair.  Lieutenant  Hubbard  was  selected  by  Brigadier-General  Godfrey 
Weitzel  for  the  position  of  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  with  rank  of  Captain,  and  upon 
General  Weitzel's  recommendation  received  his  commission  from  the  War  Department 
at  Washington,  with  rank  from  October  27,  1862.  Prior  to  this  date  he  was  assigned  to 
duty  in  his  new  capacity  by  orders  of  September  29. 

General  Weitzel  had  been  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf  upon  the 
staff  of  General  Butler.  He  was  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  and  was  held  in  high  esteem 
for  his  superior  ability,  his  unusual  scientific  attainments,  and  his  many  excellent  qualities. 
Those  who  served  with  him  hold  his  memory  in  affectionate  remembrance,  and  the  soldiers 
of  the  Army  of  the  Gulf  are  willing  witnesses  to  his  manly  character  and  his  military  suc- 
cesses. In  October,  1862,  then  newly  appointed  brigadier-general,  he  was  put  in  com- 
mand of  a  large  brigade,  consisting  of  five  infantry  regiments,  two  batteries,  and  four 
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companies  of  cavalry,  designed  for  an  expedition  into  the  interior,  west  of  the  city.  The 
purpose  was  to  secure  New  Orleans  from  constantly  threatened  attack  by  extending  the 
Union  lines  ;  to  restore  to  the  control  of  the  United  States  the  fertile  and  extensive  region 
of  the  Lafourche  ;  and  to  secure  a  base  for  the  operation  of  light-draught  gunboats  from 
Berwick's  Bay  up  the  Teche  and  Atchafalaya  rivers.  The  plan  of  campaign  embraced 
three  distinct  lines  of  operation :  one  to  Donaldsonville,  eighty-two  miles  above  New 
Orleans,  and  thence  down  to  the  bayou  Lafourche  toward  the  point  where  it  is  crossed  by 
the  Opelousas  Railroad ;  one  on  the  line  of  the  railroad  from  Algiers,  opposite  New 
Orleans,  toward  the  Lafourche  crossing ;  and  the  third  by  gunboats  into  Berwick's  Bay, 
from  which  the  numerous  interior  watercourses  of  the  State  could  be  entered,  and  the 
rebel  craft  that  traversed  them  might  be  reached.  The  operations  of  the  land  force,  if 
successful,  would  compel  the  enemy  to  retreat  across  Berwick's  Bay,  where  the  gunboats 
might  intercept  them,  or,  failing  in  this,  might  prevent  their  return  toward  the  city. 
General  Butler  had  prepared  a  few  light-draught  boats  for  this  expedition,  and  had  given 
to  Lieutenant  T.  McK.  Buchanan,  their  chief  command.  This  brief  campaign,  though 
overshadowed  by  the  numerous  movements  of  larger  forces  in  other  sections  of  the 
country,  reflects  great  credit  on  the  commander  who  conceived  and  the  officers  who  suc- 
cessfully executed  it. 

On  the  24th  of  October  General  Weitzel  left  Carrollton  with  his  brigade,  and  pro- 
ceeded by  river  transports,  under  escort  of  gunboats,  to  Miner's  Point,  six  miles  below 
Donaldsonville.  There  the  troops  disembarked,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  at  about 
10  A.M.,  entered  Donaldsonville  without  opposition.  A  reconnoitring  party  of  two  infantry 
companies  and  one  company  of  cavalry,  accompanied  by  Captain  Hubbard,  chief  of  staff, 
was  at  once  sent  out.  They  drove  in  the  enemy's  pickets,  and  captured  nineteen  prisoners, 
who  Reported  forces  on  both  sides  the  bayou,  numbering  in  all  some  three  thousand,  and 
commanded  by  General  Mouton,  a  graduate  of  West  Point.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the 
26th  Weitzel  advanced  down  Bayou  Lafourche,  leaving  one  regiment  of  his  command, 
the  First  Louisiana,  to  hold  the  post  at  Donaldsonville.  Anticipating  that  the  enemy  would 
avail  themselves  of  the  numerous  flat-boat  ferries  known  to  be  in  the  bayou,  to  cross  from 
one  side  to  the  other.  General  Weitzel  took  in  tow  a  flat-boat  bridge,  and  carried  it  with 
him  throughout  his  whole  march.  This  proved  to  be  of  invaluable  service,  and  indeed 
contributed  more  than  any  single  circumstance  to  the  success  of  his  operations. 

All  day  the  enemy's  scouts  were  continually  in  sight  of  the  advanced  guard,  and  just 
before  the  command  went  into  the  camp  a  captain  of  the  enemy's  forces  was  killed  and 
three  prisoners  were  taken.  Weitzel  had  marched  on  the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  the  bayou, 
with  one  company  only  of  the  Eighth  New  Hampshire  on  the  right  bank.  When  within 
a  mile  of  Napoleonville,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Donaldsonville,  the  troops  bivouacked  for 
the  night  iri  line  of  battle,   On  the  m pining  of  the  27th  the  command  moved  at  six  o'clock, 
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but  feeling  that  the  enemy  was  in  some  force  on  the  right  bank,  General  Weitzel  threw 
the  whole  of  the  Eighth  New  Hampshire  and  one  company  of  cavalry  (Perkins')  to  that 
side,  by  means  of  his  floating  bridge.  In  this  order  the  command  moved  down  the  bayou. 
About  eleven  o'clock,  when  within  two  miles  of  Labadieville,  the  enemy  was  reported  to 
be  in  force  a  mile  ahead  on  the  left  bank,  with  six  pieces  of  artillery.  General  Weitzel 
immediately  ordered  four  pieces  from  Carruth's  Massachusetts  Battery  to  join  Thompson's 
First  Maine  Battery  in  the  advance,  and  deployed  the  Thirteenth  Connecticut  and  Seventy- 
fifth  New  York  regiments  to  support  the  artillery.  Moving  forward  to  the  attack 
through  a  field  of  dense  cane,  it  was  seen  on  emerging  that  the  enemy  was  also  in  posi- 
tion on  the  right  bank  of  the  bayou,  and  had  four  pieces  of  artillery  there.  At  the  same 
time  the  enemy's  cavalry  was  reported  to  be  in  the  rear  of  General  Weitzel's  rear-guard. 
He  at  once  swung  his  bridge  across  the  bayou  and  ordered  eight  companies  of  the  Twelfth 
Connecticut  over  to  support  the  Eighth  New  Hampshire,  leaving  to  guard  the  rear  two 
companies  of  the  Twelfth  Connecticut,  one  section  of  Carruth's  Battery,  and  one 
company  (Williamson's)  of  cavalry.  A  road  was  immediately  cut  up  the  steep  banks  of 
the  bayou  on  both  sides  for  the  passage  of  artillery.  The  enemy  on  the  left,  after  deliver- 
ing the  fire  of  their  advanced  guard,  disappeared  suddenly.  This  force  was  afterward  learned 
to  be  Semmes'  Battery  of  six  pieces,  supported  by  Colonel  Clack's  Louisiana  Volunteers. 

Fearing  some  ruse.  General  Weitzel  at  once  ordered  Thompson's  Battery  to  play 
across  the  bayou  upon  the  enemy's  artillery  on  the  right  bank,  which  was  firing  splendidly 
upon  his  forces  and  on  the  bridge,  and  ordered  the  two  advanced  sections  of  Carruth's 
Battery  and  the  Thirteenth  Connecticut  over  to  the  right  bank ;  leaving  the  Seventy-fifth 
New  York  to  support  Thompson's  Battery  and  guard  the  head  of  the  bridge  and  of  the 
train.  From  the  right  bank  Weitzel  at  once  advanced  three  regiments,  under  fire  of  the 
enemy's  artillery  and  of  his  infantry  supports,  protected  by  a  deep  ditch  in  which  they  had 
taken  position.  Before  this  prompt  attack  the  enemy  gave  way.  Their  force  on  the  right 
bank  consisted  of  the  Eighteenth  Louisiana  under  command  of  Colonel  Armand,  the  Cres- 
cent Regiment,  Colonel  McPheeters,  numbering  together  about  five  hundred  men,  and 
Ralston's  Battery,  Company  H,  of  Withers'  Light  Artillery.  Colonel  McPheeters  was 
killed.  Captain  Ralston  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  with  two  hundred  and  eight  of  the 
enemy's  men.  These  reported  that  they  had  confidently  expected  to  "  bag"  the  Union 
force  and  appropriate  Weitzel's  train  and  supplies.  Supposing  that  his  forces  on  either 
side  the  bayou  would  be  unable  to  unite,  they  had  burned  all  the  bridges  on  his  route  to 
prevent  him  from  crossing,  and  had  neither  anticipated  his  expedient  of  towing  a  bridge 
nor  provided  themselves  with  one. 

General  Taylor  in  his  work  already  referred  to  speaks  of  this  victory  as  an  "  untoward 
event"  for  the  Confederate  cause.  It  occurred  during  his  absence  from  the  Lafourche  Dis- 
trict.   He  says,  "A  feint  on  Des  AUemands  had  induced  the  movement  of  nearly  half  the 
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little  force  in  that  direction,  and  Mouton  had  scant  time  after  he  reached  Thibodeaux  to 
correct  errors  before  the  enemy  was  upon  him.  There  were  Confederates  on  both  sides  of 
the  bayou,  but,  having  neglected  their  floating  bridge,  they  could  not  unite.  The  fighting 
was  severe,  and  Armand  "  (who  was  in  immediate  command  of  the  forces  on  the  right  bank) 
"  only  retired  after  his  ammunition  was  exhausted  ;  but  he  lost  many  killed  and  wounded, 

and  some  prisoners  With  his  forces  well  in  hand,  Mouton  would  have  defeated 

Weitzel  and  retained  possession  of  the  Lafourche  country." 

What  General  Taylor  calls  the  feint  on  Des  Allemands  was  the  advance  of  two  regi- 
ments from  Algiers  by  the  railroad,  and  served  the  purpose  intended  in  the  general  plan  of 
the  campaign. 

On  the  day  following  the  battle  Weitzel  continued  his  march  down  the  bayou,  with 
the  larger  part  of  his  brigade  on  the  right  bank.  About  3  p.m.  he  entered  Thibodeaux 
without  opposition,  and  in  time  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  railroad  bridges  across 
the  Lafourche  and  the  Terrebonne,  which  the  enemy  had  fired  in  their  retreat  to  Berwick's 
Bay.  On  the  29th,  the  Thirteenth  Connecticut,  with  a  company  (Barrett's)  of  cavalry  and 
section  of  artillery,  continued  down  the  Lafourche  toward  Des  Allemands,  and  opened 
communication  with  Colonel  Thomas,  who  with  the  Eighth  Vermont  and  a  Louisiana  regi- 
ment was  following  the  railroad  from  New  Orleans. 

There  were  evidences  of  the  enemy's  hasty  retreat  toward  Berwick's  Bay.  Consider- 
able rolling-stock  which  they  had  been  unable  to  destroy  or  remove  was  taken  ;  guns  were 
found  spiked,  and  infantry  equipments  were  scattered  along  the  road.  The  partially  burned 
bridge  at  Des  Allemands  was  speedily  repaired,  and  on  November  2  a  train  passed  over 
the  road  into  Thibodeaux,  where  General  Weitzel  made  his  headquarters.  The  passage  of 
the  gunboats  into  Berwick's  Bay  was  delayed  by  a  severe  storm,  and  some  of  them  grounded 
at  the  entrance.  On  their  approach  the  enemy  crossed  to  the  west  side  of  the  bay,  "  in 
such  a  hurry,"  reported  General  Weitzel,  "  that  they  left  near  four  hundred  wagon-loads  of 
negroes  behind  at  Brashear  City.  To  substantiate  this  report,  the  negroes  are  already  re- 
turning. Now  what  shall  I  do  with  them  ?  I  have  already  twice  as  many  negroes  in  and 
around  my  camp  as  I  have  soldiers  within.  I  cannot  feed  them.  As  a  consequence,  they 
must  feed  themselves.  The  community,  of  whom  quite  a  number  have  already  taken  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  is  in  great  terror,  fearing  trouble  with  the  negroes.  They  beg  me  to 
allow  them  to  retain  their  arms.  I  cannot  do  this  without  authority  from  headquarters. 
Last  night  my  pickets  were  fired  upon  by  some  person,  and  with  a  shot-gun.  This  would 
make  it  prudent  to  allow  only  those  to  retain  arras  who  had  taken  the  oath  or  were  pa- 
roled." General  Butler's  orders  relating  to  the  Lafourche  District  are  historical.  They 
created  wide  discussion  and  no  little  excitement  when  issued,  and  have  been  frequently 
published  in  connection  with  the  chronicles  of  that  time.  They  secured  the  sugar-crop  of 
that  season  for  loyal  owners,  where  such  could  be  found,  and  for  the  U,  S.  Government 
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where  there  were  no  loyal  owners ;  they  promoted  quiet  in  the  newly  acquired  district,  by 
promoting  industry  ;  and  they  helped  solve  what  was  called  "  the  negro  problem,"  by  estab- 
lishing terms  of  employment  between  the  escaped  slave  and  his  former  master.  The  further 
question  of  organizing  the  freed  slaves  as  troops  caused  a  divergence  of  views  even  among 
the  officers  of  the  Northern  Army,  which  deserves  a  passing  illustration,  drawn  from  the 
events  and  public  correspondence  of  the  time.  In  anticipation  of  the  speedy  advance  of 
General  Weitzel  into  the  Teche  country,  he  was  offered  command  of  a  new  military  dis- 
trict, to  be  formed  from  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  designated  the  District  of 
the  Teche.  Declining  the  command  in  a  communication  of  November  5,  he  expressed 
the  following  views  upon  the  subject  of  arming  the  slaves  :  "  The  commanding-general 
knows  well  my  private  opinions  on  this  subject.  What  I  stated  to  him  in  private  whilst 
on  his  staff,  I  see  now  before  my  eyes.  Since  the  arrival  of  the  negro  regiments,  symptoms 
of  servile  insurrection  are  becoming  apparent.  I  could  not,  without  breaking  my  brigade 
all  up,  put  a  force  in  every  part  of  this  district  to  keep  down  such  an  insurrection.  I  can- 
not assume  the  command  of  such  a  force,  and  thus  be  responsible  for  its  conduct.  I  have 
no  confidence  in  the  organization.  Its  moral  effect  in  this  community,  which  is  stripped 
of  nearly  all  its  able-bodied  men  and  will  be  stripped  of  a  great  many  of  its  arms,  is  terrible. 
Women  and  children,  and  even  men,  are  in  terror.  It  is  heart-rending,  and  I  cannot  make 
myself  responsible  for  it.  I  will  gladly  go  anywhere  with  my  own  brigade  that  you  see  fit 
to  order  me.  I  beg  you  therefore  to  keep  the  negro  brigade  directly  under  your  own 
command,  or  place  some  one  over  both  mine  and  it." 

General  Butler  replied  on  the  following  day  through  his  Adjutant-General,  Major 
Strong.  Referring  to  the  fears  expressed  by  General  Weitzel  lest  the  presence  of  the 
black  troops  should  encourage  a  servile  insurrection,  he  urges  that  such  is  not  likely  to  be 
the  case,  and  adds: 

"You  say  that  the  prospect  of  such  an  insuri'ection  is  heart-rending,  and  that  you  cannot  be  respon- 
sible for  it.  You  are  in  no  degree  responsible  for  it.  The  responsibility  rests  upon  those  who  have 
begun  and  carried  on  this  war;  wiio  have  stopped  at  no  barbarity,  no  act  of  outrage,  upon  the  citizens 
and  troops  of  the  United  States. 

"  You  have  forwarded  me  tlie  records  of  a  pretended  court-martial,  showing  that  seven  men  of  one 
of  your  regiments,  who  enlisted  here  in  the  Eighth  Vermont  Regiment,  who  had  surrendered  them- 
selves prisoners  of  war,  were  in  cold  blood  murdered,  and,  as  certain  information  shows,  were  required 
to  dig  their  own  graves.  You  are  asked  if  this  is  not  an  occurrence  equally  as  heart-rending  as  a  pro- 
spective servile  insurrection. 

"The  question  is  next  to  be  met,  whether  in  a  hostile,  rebellious  part  of  the  State,  where  this  very 
murder  has  been  committed  by  the  militia,  you  are  to  stop  in  the  operations  of  the  field  to  put  down  the 
servile  insurrection,  because  the  men  and  women  are  terror-stricken.  'When  was  it  ever  heard  before 
that  a  victorious  General,  in  an  unsurrendered  province,  stopped  in  his  course  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  rebellious  inhabitants  of  that  province  from  destroying  each  other,  and  refused  to  take  the  com- 
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mand  of  a  conquered  province  lest  he  should  be  made  responsible  for  their  self-destruction?  As  a 
military  question,  perhaps  the  more  terror-stricken  the  inhabitants  are  that  are  left  in  your  rear,  the 
more  safe  will  be  your  line  of  communication. 

"  You  say  there  have  appeared  before  your  eyes  the  very  facts,  in  terror-stricken  women  and  chil- 
dren and  men,  which  you  had  before  contemplated  in  theory.  Grant  it;  but  is  not  the  remedy  to  be  found 
in  the  surrender  of  the  neighbors,  fathers,  brothers,  and  sons  of  the  terror-stricken  women  and  children, 
who  are  now  in  arms  against  the  Government  within  twenty  miles  of  you.  And  when  that  is  done  and 
you  have  no  longer  to  fear  from  their  organized  force  and  they  have  returned  peaceably  to  their  homes, 
you  will  be  able  to  use  the  full  power  of  your  troops  to  insure  their  safety  from  the  so-much-feared — by 
them,  but  not  by  us — servile  insurrection.  ...  If  your  negro  or  other  regiments  commit  any  outrage 
upon  unoffending  and  unarmed  people,  quietly  attending  to  their  own  business,  let  them  be  most 
severely  punished.  But  while  operations  in  the  field  are  going  on,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  turn  aside 
from  an  armed  enemy  before  you,  to  protect  or  defend  the  wives  and  children  of  the  armed  enemy  from 
the  consequences  of  their  own  rebellious  wickedness. 

"Consider  this  case:  General  Bragg  is  at  liberty  to  ravish  the  homes  of  our  brethren  in  Kentucky, 
because  the  Union  Army  of  Louisiana  are  protecting  his  wife  and  his  house  against  his  negroes.  It  is 
understood  that  Mrs.  Bragg  is  one  of  those  terrified  women  of  whom  you  speak  in  your  report.  This 
subject  is  not  for  the  first  time  under  the  consideration  of  the  commanding-general.  When  in  command 
of  the  Department  of  Annapolis,  in  May,  i86r,  he  was  asked  to  protect  a  community  against  the  conse- 
quences of  a  servile  rebellion.  He  replied  that  when  that  community  laid  down  its  arms  and  called  upon 
him  for  protection,  he  would,  because  from  that  moment  between  them  and  him  war  would  cease." 

The  dreaded  servile  insurrection  did  not  occur,  and  the  colored  troops  gave  valuable 
service. 

In  a  letter  written  about  this  time,  Captain  Hubbard  presents  a  less  serious  but  per- 
haps equally  correct  view  of  the  same  subject.  He  says  business  of  all  kinds  has  to  be 
attended  to  by  the  brigade  staff.  "  Desolate  women,  whose  favorite  chicken  has  been  sadly 
frightened  by  our  brutal  cavalry,  throw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  the  General,  and,  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  their  own  husbands  and  brothers  are  stealing  our  chickens,  request  that 
the  Southern  poultry  may  have  the  protection  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
.  .  .  .  One  fact  always  appears — while  the  rest  of  the  family  have  been  violently  opposed 
to  the  United  States,  ...  yet  the  husband,  brother,  wife,  or  sister,  in  whose  name  the 
property  is  held,  has  always  been  persecuted  by  the  rest  of  the  family  for  having  expressed 
continually  the  strongest  Union  sentiments." 

On  the  15th  of  December  General  Butler  issued  his  somewhat  celebrated  order  of 
farewell  to  the  Army  of  the  Gulf,  and  on  the  following  day  General  Banks  formally 
assumed  the  command  of  the  department. 

General  Weitzel  had  expressed  confidence  that  with  the  troops  and  gunboats  at  his 
command  he  could  at  a  certain  expense  of  life  defeat  the  enemy  on  the  Teche,  but  he  was 
of  the  opinion  that  no  compensating  advantage  would  be  gained,  unless  he  was  given 
sufficient  force  to  permanently  occupy  Opelousas  and  Alexandria,  interrupt  the  trans- 
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Mississippi  communications  and  supplies  of  the  enemy,  and  thus  weaken  their  hold  of 
Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  which  latter  place  was  then  being  strongly  garrisoned  and 
fortified.  He  advised  that  a  permanent  occupation  of  Alexandria,  giving  our  gunboats 
control  of  the  Atchafalaya  and  lower  Red  Rivers,  and  access  thence  to  the  Mississippi, 
must  in  due  time  compel  the  evacuation  of  Port  Hudson.  But  as  his  command  was  not 
strengthened  for  such  a  campaign  he  remained  at  Thibodeaux,  making  the  reconnoissances 
and  demonstrations  necessary  to  protect  the  country  he  had  acquired.  One  of  these,  which 
at  that  time  attracted  general  attention,  was  the  expedition  against  the  rebel  gunboat 
Cotton.  This  was  originally  a  large  river-steamer,  but  had  been  protected  with  railroad 
iron  and  cotton  bales,  and  furnished  with  an  armament  of  three  guns.  Thus  converted 
into  a  formidable  war-vessel,  she  occupied  the  lower  Teche,  served  as  an  outpost  for 
Mouton's  force,  which  occupied  an  intrenched  camp  at  Bisland  Plantation,  some  thirteen 
miles  above  Berwick's  Bay,  and  constantly  threatened  the  small  garrison  at  Brashear  City 
and  the  two  smaller  craft  that  protected  it.  Those  small  boats  had  several  times  attacked 
the  Cotton,  but  had  been  repulsed,  the  enemy  having  placed  obstructions  in  the  stream  so 
that  only  one  boat  at  a  time  could  approach,  and  having  dug  rifle-pits  along  the  banks  of 
the  bayou. 

On  the  12th  of  January,  Weitzel,  having  concentrated  at  Brashear  City  six  regiments, 
three  batteries,  and  one  cavalry  company,  crossed  the  bay,  and  on  the  following  day 
moved  up  the  bay  and  bayou  and  bivouacked  in  sight  of  the  Cotton.  On  the  14th  the 
forces  moved  slowly  forward  about  two  miles,  in  line  of  battle,  to  guard  against  attack 
from  the  enemy's  cavalry,  of  whom  some  five  hundred  were  in  sight.  General  Weitzel's 
plan  was  to  advance  in  line  of  battle  until  nearly  opposite  the  Cotton,  and  then  send  sharp- 
shooters down  to  the  bank  of  the  bayou  to  pick  off  her  gunners.  The  advance  was  under 
her  fire,  which  was  not  much  distracted  by  our  gunboats,  as  the  obstructions  in  the  river 
kept  them  nearly  a  mile  below  the  scene  of  action.  When  the  proper  position  was 
reached,  sixty  volunteers,  previously  selected,  sprang  forward,  and  running  to  the  bank, 
fired  rapidly  at  short  range.  In  ten  minutes  not  a  man  of  the  sixty  comprising  the 
Cotton's  crew  could  be  seen.  Her  gunners,  one  after  another,  were  killed  or  wounded, 
until  all  abandoned  the  guns.  One  battery  from  the  enemy's  land  force  came  to  her  assist- 
ance, but  was  driven  back  by  Weitzel's  artillery,  which  also  poured  a  hot  fire  into  the  boat. 
For  an  hour  there  was  a  continuous  roar  of  artillery,  but  as  the  infantry  of  the  attacking 
party  was  ordered  to  lie  down,  their  loss  was  only  six  killed  and  twenty-seven  wounded. 
The  Cotton  slowly  backed  up  the  bayou,  and  Lieutenant-Commander  Buchanan,  com- 
manding the  Union  gunboats,  ordered  one  of  them  forward  as  far  as  possible,  without 
waiting  for  the  detail  from  the  Union  force  to  cross  the  bayou  and  clear  the  bank  of  sharp- 
shooters on  the  other  side.  The  advancing  gunboat  was  met  by  the  explosion  of  a  torpedo 
under  the  water  and  a  shower  of  bullets  from  the  enemy's  rifie-pits,  crippling  her  so  that 
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she  was  obliged  to  fall  back.  Lieutenant  Buchanan  immediately  urged  forward  his  own 
boat,  and,  standing  in  full  uniform  on  the  upper  deck,  near  the  pilot-house,  was  shot 
through  the  head  and  instantly  killed.  The  Cotton  withdrew  out  of  range,  and  the  attacking 
party  bivouacked  for  the  night.  On  the  following  morning,  as  they  were  preparing  to 
advance,  the  enemy,  unwilling  to  risk  an  engagement  of  the  land  forces,  set  fire  to  the 
Cotton  and  destroyed  her. 

Having  accomplished  the  object  of  his  expedition,  Weitzel  returned  to  the  bay  and 
crossed  to  Brashear  City  the  same  night.  "We  marched,"  writes  Captain  Hubbard,  "in 
mud  and  water;  slept,  without  fires,  in  mud  and  water;  and  had  only  hard  bread  to  eat.  But 
the  men  were  in  the  best  of  spirits,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  expedition."  On  the  eve  of 
the  fight,  Captain  Hubbard  writes,  a  bullet  whistled  by  his  ears  as  he  was  establishing  a 
picket-line ;  and  in  order  to  get  possession  of  a  sugar-mill  where  he  wished  a  strong  outpost, 
he  was  obliged  to  bring  up  two  pieces  of  artillery  and  shell  out  the  enemy's  sharpshooters. 
They  were  also  supported  by  artillery,  and  a  very  warm  duel  ensued.  "  I  have  a  hole  in 
my  saddle-bags,"  he  writes,  "  made  by  a  ricochetting  canister-shot.  We  took  the  building, 
however." 

Early  in  March,  General  Weitzel  moved  his  brigade,  now  increased  to  eight  infantry 
regiments,  three  batteries,  and  three  companies  of  cavalry,  to  Brashear  City,  in  readiness 
for  an  anticipated  advance  toward  the  Red  River  country,  and  better  to  intercept  any 
demonstration  of  the  enemy  upon  New  Orleans,  then  left  with  a  very  small  garrison  during 
a  movement  by  General  Banks  with  transports  up  the  Mississippi.  At  this  time  frequent 
reports  were  brought  in  by  spies  that  the  enemy  was  preparing  to  bring  down  from  the  Red 
River  and  the  Atchafalaya  a  number  of  gunboats  to  attack  the  force  at  Brashear,  and 
parties  were  also  reported  moving  to  destroy  the  bridge  at  Brashear.  General  Weitzel  sent 
Captain  Hubbard  on  a  reconnoissance  through  the  adjacent  bayous,  and  on  his  return 
changed  the  camp  of  the  brigade  to  Bayou  Boeuf,  a  point  on  the  railroad  eight  miles 
nearer  New  Orleans.  General  Banks,  however,  returned  shortly  from  his  river  expedition  ; 
General  Emory  and  General  Grover,  each  in  command  of  a  division,  moved  out  from  the 
city  to  Bayou  Boeuf,  and  General  Weitzel  resumed  the  post  at  Brashear.  The  method 
adopted  by  General  Weitzel  in  destroying  the  Cotton  was  now  used  by  the  enemy  against 
one  of  his  boats,  the  Diana.  Lieutenant  Allen,  of  his  staff,  had  taken  her  into  Grand 
Lake,  a  confluence  of  the  Atchafalaya  and  the  Teche,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  which 
is  Berwick's  Bay,  upon  a  reconnoissance,  and  her  captain  attempted  to  return  by  the  Teche. 
Here  she  was  opened  upon  by  a  light  battery  and  a  body  of  sharpshooters,  who  from  the 
banks  picked  off  her  men.  The  captain  of  the  Diana  and  his  first  two  officers  were  almost 
immediately  killed,  the  tiller  ropes  cut,  the  pilot  knocked  overboard ;  and  after  backing 
over  a  mile,  riddled  with  shell,  and  with  her  men  unable  to  work  a  gun,  the  boat  surren- 
dered.  The  enemy  repaired  her,  and  afterward  used  her  with  effect  in  opposing  the  Union 
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forces  at  Bisland.  Lieutenant  Allen  was  repeatedly  wounded,  and  finally  taken  prisoner. 
Referring  to  this  incident,  Captain  Hubbard  writes :  "  On  the  day  the  Diana  was  taken,  we 
heard  the  firing,  but  as  the  gunboats  almost  always  fire  when  up  in  the  lake,  it  created 
little  remark.  In  a  few  moments  General  Weitzel  rose  from  dinner,  and  coming  into  my 
tent  said,  '  Hubbard,  I  want  you  to  take  the  first  train,  which  comes  along  soon,  and  go 
over  to  the  bay,  for  I  am  very  anxious.  As  I  was  sitting  at  dinner  it  seemed  as  though 
some  one  whispered  distinctly  in  my  ear,  'Allen  is  hurt.'  " 

On  the  9th  of  April  commenced  what  was  known  in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf  as 
the  first  Teche  campaign. 

Involving  the  operations  of  larger  forces  than  those  engaged  under  the  immediate 
command  of  General  Weitzel,  its  details  are  more  readily  found  in  contemporary  writings, 
and  need  not  here  be  given.  With  General  Banks  in  chief  command,  the  division  of 
Emory  and  Weitzel's  large  brigade  crossed  Berwick's  Bay  and  marched  up  the  right  or 
westerly  bank  of  the  Teche  toward  Mouton's  position,  now  strengthened  by  accessions  and 
commanded  by  General  Taylor  in  person.  Grover's  Division  was  transported  up  Grand 
Lake  to  a  point  called  Irish  Bend,  with  the  purpose  of  getting  in  the  rear  of  Taylor  and  on 
his  line  of  communication. 

After  the  battle  Captain  Hubbard  writes  :  ' 

"I  have  to  thank  the  enemy  for  this  opportunity  of  writing.  In  their  retreat  they  have  been  burn- 
ing bridges,  which  delays  our  march.  .  .  .  After  crossing  [Berwick's  Bay]  we  remained  two  days  on  the 
opposite  shore  before  commencing  our  march.  On  Saturday,  April  11,  1863,  we  marched  up  the 
Teche  about  twelve  miles.  On  Sunday  continued  our  march,  driving  in  the  enemy's  advance.  When 
we  reached  our  old  battle-ground,  where  we  took  the  gunboat  Cotton,  and  where  the  enemy  had  since 
extended  a  line  of  fortifications  from  the  bayou  to  the  swamp,  the  enemy  opened  on  us  with  artillery. 
General  Weitzel's  brigade  was  in  front,  and  our  two  light  batteries  were  brought  up,  and  for  an  hour  the 
fire  was  very  hot.  Our  batteries  were  in  very  close  range,  in  open  ground,  while  the  enemy's  were 
behind  breastworks,  and  moreover  they  had  several  pieces  of  heavy  artillery.  As  night  was  coming  on 
General  Banks  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  make  a  general  attack,  and  our  brigade  was  therefore 
ordered  to  withdraw  beyond  the  range  of  fire  and  bivouac.  Next  morning  about  ten  o'clock  we  began 
the  fight  again.  General  Weitzel's  batteries,  supported  by  one  battery  of  four  twenty-pound  Parrott 
guns,  advanced  once  more.  The  enemy  brought  the  gunboat  Diana,  of  whose  capture  I  have  recently 
written,  down  the  bayou  against  us,  and  for  a  short  time  she  did  our  batteries  a  great  deal  of  harm- 
but  two  thirty-pound  Parrott  guns  placed  in  our  rear  opened  on  her  from  long  distance  with  beautiful 
precision  ;  the  second  shot,  as  we  afterward  learned,  going  entirely  through  the  iron  protection  of  her 
machinery,  killing  one  engineer  and  wounding  another.  The  Diana  at  once  put  back,  slowly  and  with 
difficulty,  and  we  heard  no  more  of  her.  Our  infantry  was  in  line  by  the  side  of  our  batteries  and  with- 
in canister  range  of  the  enemy's  parapet,  and  were  only  saved  great  loss  by  being  ordered  to  lie  close 
to  the  ground.  Our  skirmishers  crept  so  close  to  the  breastworks  as  to  call  to  the  enemy  and  dare 
them  to  come  out  and  fight  fairly,  and  did  this  too  under  a  perfect  rain  of  canister  and  rifie-bullets.  It 
was  done  in  order  to  make  him  show  the  extent  of  his  infantry  force,  and  it  succeeded  perfectly.  Our 
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fire  told  heavily,  and  after  about  five  hours  we  had  nearly  silenced  their  batteries,  and  our  own  firing 
ceased,  except  occasionally.  That  night  we  slept  in  our  places  within  range  of  rifles  from  the  breast- 
work, and  with  the  first  light  of  next  day  our  infantry  was  ordered  to  advance  to  storm  the  works.  All 
the  previous  day  General  Weitzel  and  staff  had  continued  mounted,  and  although  frequently  under  the 
canister  fii'e  by  which  men  and  horses  were  killed  at  their  side,  fortunately  escaped.  When  our  infan- 
try was  ordered  forward,  however,  General  Weitzel  dismounted,  and  ordered  his  staff  to  do  the  same. 
This  time  a  brigade  from  General  Emory's  Division  was  ordered  forward  with  us.  To  our  surprise  we 
were  not  received  by  the  artillery  and  musketry  fire  which  we  expected,  but  found  the  works  abandoned 
with  every  evidence  of  haste  and  secrecy.  Our  fire  must  have  been  very  destructive  ;  for  horses  and 
men,  broken  caissons,  and  several  dismounted  and  abandoned  guns  were  scattered  about,  and  all  along 
our  road,  as  we  continued  our  march,  the  houses  were  filled  with  wounded.  .  .  .  Their  forces  were 
obliged  to  fight  General  Grover,  who  landed  above.  He  lost  about  three  hundred  men,  and  the  main 
body  of  the  enemy  succeeded  in  escaping  by  a  side  road.  If  General  Grover  had  advanced  three  miles 
farther  before  he  met  them,  we  should  have  had  the  entire  force  between  our  two  forces,  as  was  our 
plan.  ...  At  Franklin  we  found  the  Diana,  which  General  Grover  had  prevented  from  moving  farther 
up,  and  as  we  closed  in  upon  her  she  was  fired  and  blown  up.  Her  guns,  however,  were  uninjured. 
Best  of  all.  Lieutenant  Allen  was  put  on  a  steamer  with  about  a  hundred  wounded  and  sick  Confederate 
soldiers.  This  boat  also  was  intercepted  by  General  Grover,  and  returned  to  Franklin  just  as  our 
advance  of  cavalry  entered  the  place.  Lieutenant  Allen  jumped  ashore,  took  a  pistol  from  a  cavalry 
soldier,  and  ordered  the  captain  of  the  boat  to  surrender,  which  he  did.  Nearly  all  our  officers  taken 
from  the  Diana  were  recaptured.  We  have  taken  over  a  thousand  prisoners,  possess  the  famous  salt- 
mines of  New  Iberia,  and  are  marching  rapidly  toward  Opelousas,  where  Governor  Moore  held  ses- 
sion. ...  At  New  Iberia  the  Confederate  gunboat  Hart  was  burned.  The  Queen  of  the  West,  which 
you  know  ran  past  the  batteries  at  Vicksburg,  and  was  captured  by  the  Confederates,  came  down  into 
Grand  Lake  to  attack  General  Grover's  force,  and  was  surprised  by  our  gunboats  and  blown  up.  She 
was  commanded  by  the  famous  Captain  Fuller  of  the  Cotton,  who  with  his  crew  are  now  our 
prisoners." 

Lieutenant  Pickering  D.  Allen,  it  should  here  be  said,  never  wholly  recovered  from 
his  wounds..  He  died  June  2  of  the  same  year,  from  the  combined  effect  of  his  injuries 
and  a  fever  which  probably  resulted  from  too  speedy  a  return  to  duty. 

A  few  more  letters  complete  the  correspondence  of  Captain  Hubbard.  On  the  4th 
of  May  he  writes  from  the  field  near  Opelousas.  The  army  is  pushing  on  toward  Alexan- 
dria. On  the  9th  of  May,  two  miles  above  Alexandria,  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  River, 
he  writes  that  the  march  is  to  be  resumed  at  four  the  next  morning,  by  Weitzel's  and 
Dwight's  brigades.  A  rapid  march  had  been  made  from  Opelousas,  and  the  army  had 
entered  Alexandria  twenty-four  hours  after  Porter's  gunboats,  which  had  run  the  Vicks- 
burg batteries  and  passed  into  the  Red  River. 

On  May  16  he  writes  again  from  near  Alexandria,  resuming  the  thread  of  his  previous 
letters.  They  had  started  at  four  o'clock  as  proposed,  and  marched  twenty-five  miles. 
Next  day,  their  progress  being  impeded  by  the  destruction  of  a  bridge,  the  cavalry 
advanced  alone,  and,  about  eighteen  miles  from  camp,  struck  the  enemy's  rear  just  crossing 
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a  bayou,  and  took  some  thirty  prisoners.  The  infantry  had  moved  only  six  miles,  when  an 
orderly  from  General  Banks  brought  directions  for  an  immediate  return  to  Alexandria. 
"General  Banks  has  decided,"  he  writes,  "to  co-operate  with  General  Grant  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  with  his  staff  and  all  the  troops,  except  two  brigades  which  are  left  under 
General  Weitzel's  command,  has  gone  to  Semmesport  on  the  Atchafalaya  Paver,  thence 
across  to  the  Mississippi,  ready  for  Vicksburg  or  Port  Hudson.  .  .  .  After  reaching 
Semmesport  it  is  only  eleven  miles  by  an  air-line  to  the  river,  and  but  a  little  further  to 
march."  "  I  will  write  again  as  soon  as  I  can,"  he  adds  ;  and  he  closes  his  letter  with  an 
affectionate  message  to  his  mother.  No  other  letter  to  his  home  was  written,  and  the  few 
brief  days  that  remained  to  him  were  chronicled  only  in  his  pocket  diary.  This  shows  that 
the  rear-guard  left  Alexandria  May  1 7,  and  in  two  days  marched  forty-four  miles,  passing 
through  Cheneyville.  During  the  second  night  there  was  some  skirmishing  ;  and  two  days 
later,  at  the  same  point,  one  of  the  cavalry  captains  of  the  command  (Barrett)  was  cap- 
tured with  fourteen  of  his  men  by  Waller's  battalion,  but  in  the  night  escaped  and  came 
into  camp. 

On  May  22  at  midnight,  the  march  was  resumed,  and  continued  for  twenty-six  miles. 
A  memorandum  states  that  two  cavalrymen  were  killed  by  guerillas.  May  23,  the  march 
was  resumed  at  four  o'clock  a.m.  At  about  10  a.m.  was  reached  the  bridge  over  Yellow 
Bayou,  where  in  the  following  year  Mower,  commanding  the  rear-guard  on  the  retreat 
from  the  Red  River,  had  a  brief  but  bloody  engagement.  Here  the  brigades  camped  until 
the  next  morning  (the  24th),  when  they  burned  the  bridge  and  marched  a  few  miles 
to  the  banks  of  the  Atchafalaya.  The  trains,  artillery,  and  cavalry  crossed  over,  and 
the  infantry  embarked  on  transports.  General  Weitzel  and  staff  on  the  steamer  Laurel 
Hill,  with  the  Twelfth  Connecticut  and  Seventy-fifth  New  York,  arrived  at  Morganzie  in 
the  evening,  and  early  in  the  morning  of  the  25th  crossed  to  Bayou  Sara,  above  Port 
Hudson,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  The  infantry  and  artillery  marched  fourteen 
miles  from  the  point  of  crossing,  through  a  hilly  country  and  over  sandy  roads,  toward 
Port  Hudson.  General  Weitzel  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  right  wing  of  the 
investing  force,  and  his  brigade  formed  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  line.  The  last  entry 
in  the  diary,  under  date  May  26,  notes  the  order  in  which  line  of  battle  was  formed. 

What  followed  was  told  by  his  friends.  A  general  assault  had  been  ordered  for  the 
following  day.  May  27. 

Captain  Hubbard  was  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  place  could  not  be  carried  by 
assault,  and  as  he  would  not  admit  the  thought  of  retreat,  the  alternative  for  himself  was 
a  disabling  wound  or  death.  That  he  anticipated  one  or  the  other  is  evident.  One 
of  his  friends  attaches  to  the  circumstance  of  his  death  almost  a  premonition.  "While 
resting  at  Thibodeaux  after  our  Lafourche  expedition,"  wrote  this  friend,  "  I  asked  him 
one  day  where  we  would  probably  go  from  there.    He  said  that  before  long  we  would  lay 
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siege  to  Port  Hudson,  and  that  he  would  fall  in  a  charge  on  those  works  ;  and  also  during 
our  expedition  to  Alexandria,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Fort  Bisland,  while  telling  one  day 
of  the  bullets  flying  near  him,  I  asked  him  how  he  felt.  He  replied  that  he  was  not  afraid, 
as  he  would  not  be  hit  until  we  got  to  Port  Hudson." 

These,  no  doubt,  were  chance  expressions.  Yet,  on  the  eve  of  the  assault,  his 
thoughts  were  those  of  a  brave  and  reflecting  soldier,  who  would  not  avoid  a  danger  that 
he  felt  could  not  be  overcome.  When  his  duties  for  the  day  were  ended,  and  his  prepara- 
tions for  the  morrow  were  made,  he  wrote  on  a  leaf  torn  from  his  diary  his  last  letter.  It 
was  to  the  lady  who  was  soon  to  have  been  his  wife,  and  its  expressions  of  devotion 
gave  also  his  strong  impression  of  the  fate  which  next  day  befell  him.  A  near  friend. 
Colonel  Willoughby  Babcock  of  the  Seventy-fifth  New  York,  who  himself  fell  in  battle 
the  next  year  in  the  Shenandoah  campaign,  wrote  : 

"  I  shall  never  forget  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  May.  Captain  Hubbard  came  to  me  the  night 
before,  just  as  we  were  getting  to  sleep,  to  summon  me  with  other  regimental  commanders  to  headquar- 
ters of  the  brigade,  to  receive  instructions  for  the  ordered  attack  at  five  o'clock  the  next  morning.  The 
enemy  were  concealed  from  us,  their  position  unknown,  the  approaches  difficult,  and  the  plan  of  attack 
very  indefinite.  The  captain  shared  with  me  a  feeling  of  deep  seriousness,  if  not  of  depression,  both 
fearing  grave  disaster.  The  meeting  at  headquarters  was  an  unsatisfactory  one,  and  an  anxious  night 
was  followed  by  a  similar  morning.  We  had  been  assured  that  at  five  o'clock  ninety  guns  should 
open  on  the  enemy  simultaneously,  and  that  at  that  moment  the  lines  of  our  besieging  army  should 
commence  a  steady,  determined  advance  on  all  sides,  closing  in  upon  the  forces  within,  seeking  them 
everywhere,  and  driving  them  into  smaller  and  smaller  circles,  until  exhaustion  or  victory  closed  the 
combat.  If  batteries  were  met,  they  were  to  be  taken  at  all  hazards.  If  the  enemy  were  found,  they 
were  to  be  routed  somehow.  Our  brigade  was  ready  at  five,  but  no  unusual  thunders  broke  out. 
Captain  Hubbard  was  the  unwilling  bearer  of  a  message  to  me  not  to  move  until  six.  We  talked  a  long 
time  over  the  plans  of  the  battle  and  its  probable  chances.  Six  o'clock  and  the  order  '  Forward  '  found 
us  still  talking.  We  moved  at  once,  and  I  didn't  see  him  again  until  an  hour  or  so  later,  when  we  had 
worked  our  difficult  way  through  the  woods  and  had  come  up  with  two  brigades  in  advance.  These 
were  checked  and  almost  recoiling  before  the  enemy.  It  was  a  critical  moment.  The  fire  was  terrific, 
both  from  cannon  and  small-arms,  and  trees  and  men  were  falling  on  every  hand,  amid  tremendous  din. 
Captain  Hubbard  chanced  to  be  near  me  at  this  moment,  and  I  remember  distinctly  his  addressing 
me,  in  what  words  I  cannot  say,  but  in  substance  to  ask  if  we  had  not  better  charge.  Almost  simul- 
taneously, all  along  the  line,  the  men  raised  a  shout,  officers  sprang  to  the  front  and  drew  their  swords, 
a  grand  determined  rush  was  made  upon  the  enemy,  and,  in  less  time  than  I  can  tell  it,  the  rebels  were 
routed  and  surrendering,  or  fleeing  in  every  direction. 

"  It  was  a  scene  that  one  would  not  forget,  but  in  the  picture  of  it  I  remember  no  object  more 
distinctly  than  the  figure  of  Captain  Hubbard,  as  I  saw  him  then,  waving  his  sword  in  advance,  his  face 
all  aglow  with  exercise  and  full  of  the  triumph  of  the  hour,  cheering  and  shouting  to  the  men,  con- 
spicuous everywhere  as  a  born  leader.  I  lost  sight  of  him  here,  his  duties  calling  him  to  the  right 
further,  and  I  saw  him  no  more.  In  an  hour  it  began  to  be  whispered  around  among  my  men,  who  all 
knew  and  loved  him,  that  Captain  Hubbard  was  dead.    I  felt  as  if  the  advantage  gained  was  hardly 
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worth  his  one  life,  to  say  nothing  of  other  braves  fallen,  maimed,  and  dead.  But  he  fell  as  he  would 
have  wished  had  he  chosen  his  own  death  that  day — within  a  stone's-throw  of  the  enemy,  in  the  extreme 
advance,  and  died  a  sudden,  painless,  glorious  death.  A  soldier  who  must  die  for  his  country  would 
die  so."  , 

Tributes  of  affection  from  friends  to  bereaved  families  are  likely  to  be  somewhat  over- 
drawn ;  but  it  must  be  no  ordinary  merit  that  could  arouse  in  one  of  General  Weitzel's 
discriminating  judgment  an  affection  which  prompted  the  following  words  : 

"I  selected  John,"  he  wrote  to  his  father,  "to  this  confidential  position  immediately  upon  the 
receipt  of  my  appointment  as  brigadier-general,  because  I  considered  him  to  be  the  best  soldier  in  the 
department,  and  a  perfect  gentleman.  Before  he  had  long  been  in  my  military  family,  I  found  that  I 
had  not  only  been  correct  in  my  opinion,  but  that  I  had  not  done  him  justice.  He  possessed  in  the 
highest  degree  all  the  qualities  that  can  adorn  a  young  man.  Of  about  the  same  age  as  myself,  these 
discoveries  made  him  to  me  a  brother.  As  such  I  mourn  his  loss.  In  my  command  he  was  beloved, 
respected,  and  adored  by  all;  and  the  death  of  no  one  has  cast  such  a  gloom  over  it.  We  all  console 
ourselves,  as  much  as  possible,  with  the  remembrance  of  his  great  virtues  and  the  knowledge  that  he 
fell  at  the  head  of  the  men  in  a  decisive  charge,  and  in  a  manner  becoming  such  a  brave,  honorable,  and 
true  soldier." 

In  another  letter  General  Weitzel  wrote  : 

"John  is  dead,  but  he  is  not  forgotten.  Soldiers  in  the  field  soon  forget  those  who  have  fallen. 
They  see  so  many  good  men  pass  away  before  their  eyes.  But  John  never  will  be  forgotten  by  me,  or 
any  one  in  my  command.  Almost  every  night  we  speak  of  him  at  my  headquarters,  and  I  have  but  one 
of  my  original  staff  left  me.  I  can  see  him  now,  as  he  walked  along  with  the  column  on  our  long 
marches  of  last  spring,  carrying  one  or  two  muskets  of  the  tired  soldiers,  and  a  foot-sore  soldier  riding 
alongside  of  him,  on  the  horse  that  John  had  loaned  him.  Such  acts  of  kindness  are  never  forgotten 
by  the  soldier,  nor  is  the  sight  of  them  soon  allowed  to  pass  away  from  one's  memory." 

This  assault  on  Port  Hudson  failed.  It  can  hardly  be  justified  as  a  military  measure. 
Only  the  utmost  skill  in  conducting  it  could  have  excused  making  it,  and  its  chief  conduct 
was  wholly  void  of  precision  or  skill.  The  loss  of  young  life  was  appalling.  But  the 
lapse  of  years  ;  the  review  of  many  lives  that,  escaping  the  sudden  shock  of  war,  have  since 
met  shipwreck ;  the  faith  that  all  things  are  ordered  for  the  best — may  now  persuade  us  to 


say  of  it, 


By  few  is  glory's  wreath  attained; 

But  death,  or  late,  or  soon,  awaiteth  all: 
To  fight  in  freedom's  cause  is  something  gained, 

And  nothing  lost  to  fall." 
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EBB,  EDMUND  FULLER,  Lawyer,  of  Waterville.  Born  in  Albion, 
Maine,  January  30,  1835.  He  is  the  second  son  of  Joseph  Webb,  who  was 
born  in  Albion,  then  Fairfax,  November  13,  1803,  and  died  March  3,  1874. 
Joseph  was  of  the  seventh  generation  from  Christopher  Webb,  who  came 
from  England  prior  to  1645,  and  in  May  of  that  year  was  made  a  freeman  of 
Massachusetts  Colony. 

His  son  Henry  Webb  died  in  1660,  and  by  will  probated  in  Suffolk  County,  gave  to 
Harvard  College  the  land  on  which  stands  the  building  now  occupied  by  Little,  Brown  & 
Company.  Joseph  was  the  son  of  Benjamin,  who  was  the  son  of  Samuel  of  Boston.  The 
latter  was  the  father  of  Thomas  Smith  Webb,  named  Thomas  Smith  for  an  uncle  of  his 
mother's,  who  was  the  first  settled  minister  at  Falmouth,  now  Portland. 

Thomas  Smith  Webb  established  the  society  designated  as  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  in  181 5,  and  was  its  first  president.  He  was  prominent  as  a  Mason,  being  Grand 
Master  of  the  General  Grand  Encampment  of  the  United  States.  The  mother  of  Joseph 
Webb,  n4e  Eunice  Day,  was  the  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Day  and  Hepzibah  Appleton  of 
Boston,  and  was  of  the  sixth  generation  from  Robert  Day  who  was  born  in  Ipswich,  Eng- 
land, in  1604,  came  to  Boston  in  1634,  settled  in  Cambridge,  and  was  made  a  freeman  in 
1635.  The  mother  of  Mr.  Edmund  Fuller  Webb,  nie  Sarah  Fuller,  was  born  in  Albion, 
then  Lygonia,  July  25,  1809,  and  died  December  20,  1883. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Jonathan  Fuller,  and  was  of  the  eighth  generation  from  Dr. 
Samuel  Fuller,  who  with  his  brother  Edward  came  to  Plymouth  in  the  Mayflower  in 
1620,  and  was  the  first  surgeon  and  physician  in  the  colony.  The  name  Jonathan  Fuller 
appears  in  the  third  generation,  and  then  consecutively  to  and  including  the  eighth. 

Her  mother  was  Hannah  Bradstreet,  who  was  of  the  seventh  generation  from  Simon 
Bradstreet,  Governor  under  the  first  charter  of  Massachusetts  Colony,  in  1679.  Governor 
Bradstreet  was  the  son  of  a  Nonconformist  minister,  who  came  to  America  in  1629,  and 
landed  first  at  Mount  Desert,  and  finally  settled  in  Cambridge. 

Governor  Bradstreet  was  the  husband  of  Anne  Bradstreet,  whose  works  in  prose  and 
verse  have  long  survived  her;  the  first  edition  having  been  published  in  London  in  1678, 
the  second  in  Boston  in  1758,  and  other  editions  down  to  1869.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Governor  Dudley,  and  died  in  1672.  Governor  Simon  Bradstreet's  will  is  probated  in 
the  Suffolk  Probate  Records,  Lib.  H.,  Fol.  276. 

Hannah  Bradstreet  was  a  cousin  to  Martha  Bradstreet  of  Utica,  New  York,  who  after 
having  had  fourteen  trials  before  the  Hon.  Alfred  Conkling,  U.  S.  Judge  of  the  North- 
ern District  of  New  York,  presented  to  Congress  in  1826  a  memorial  praying  for  the 
impeachment  of  Judge  Conkling,  for  thirty-three  causes  which  were  elaborately  stated  in 
her  memorial. 
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Mr.  Webb  was  educated  at  the  common-schools,  and  also  at  Freedom,  China,  and 
Waterville  academies.  In  1856  he  entered  Waterville  College,  now  Colby  University, 
where  he  remained  two  years,  receiving  the  ordinary  testimonials  of  scholarly  proficiency. 

In  1858  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  Portland,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Cum- 
berland bar  at  the  March  term,  1859,  ^^i^  at  once  established  himself  in  practice  at  Albion, 
where  he  remained  one  year,  and  then  removed  to  Waterville,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
In  1867  he  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  con- 
tinued to  apply  himself  exclusively  to  the  duties  of  his  profession.  In  1872  he  had  secured 
a  large  and  lucrative  practice  ;  and  his  attention  to  the  interests  of  his  clients,  and  his  con- 
duct of  business  entrusted  to  his  care,  had  been  characterized  by  such  practical  talent,  sound 
judgment,  and  honorable  dealing,  that  he  was  no  longer  permitted  by  his  fellow-citizens  to 
remain  undisturbed  in  the  practice  of  the  law,  but  his  abilities  were  demanded  for  public 
duty.  He  was  accordingly  chosen  that  year  to  represent  the  town  of  Waterville  in  the 
State  Legislature.  In  this  new  field  of  labor  he  at  once  took  a  prominent  position.  In 
an  important  debate  upon  a  question  affecting  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  railroads  of 
Maine,  Mr.  Webb  evinced  such  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, and  presented  his  views  with  such  directness  and  power,  that  he  was  promptly  recog- 
nized as"among  the  foremost  of  able  debaters  and  legislators  of  the  House.  He  was  re-elected 
the  following  year  and  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House,  discharging  his  duties  as  presiding 
officer  with  entire  satisfaction  to  the  members,  and  great  credit  to  himself  In  1874  and 
1875  he  was  a  State  Senator  from  Kennebec  County,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  made 
President  of  the  Senate. 

By- reason  of  his  familiarity  with  the  public  men  and  affairs  of  the  State,  and  his  pre- 
vious experience  as  a  parliamentarian,  he  filled  this  place  of  honor  with  distinguished  abil- 
ity. He  has  always  been  identified  with  the  Republican  organization  ;  but  while  uniformly 
upholding  the  principles  of  his  party,  his  political  activity  and  partisanship  have  never  been 
characterized  by  malice  or  bitterness  toward  his  opponents. 

But  Mr.  Webb's  public  service  did  not  apparently  interfere  with  his  professional  duties  ; 
for  he  continued  with  great  energy  and  zeal  to  enlarge  his  practice,  and  steadily  grew 
stronger  in  the  community  and  at  the  bar.  In  1876  he  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  same  year  was  appointed  by  the  late  Justice 
Clifford  a  Commissioner  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States.  In  1878  he  was  chosen 
County  Attorney  of  Kennebec  County,  and  served  in  that  capacity  for  three  years  with 
eminent  success.  In  the  department  of  law  Mr.  Webb's  efforts  evince  extensive  knowledge 
and  great  industry  and  research.  In  the  management  of  causes  he  seeks  with  a  vigorous 
common-sense  and  practical  directness  to  develop  the  decisive  point  in  the  case  ;  and  having 
done  this  he  proceeds  without  dilatory  siege  to  grapple  fearlessly  with  the  issue,  "and  no 
frowns  or  favors  shall  make  him  let  go  his  hold."  In  argument  he  is  clear,  cogent,  effectual. 
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As  a  citizen  of  Waterville  Mr.  Webb  has  actively  participated  in  all  movements  tend- 
ing to  promote  the  growth  of  the  town  and  the  welfare  of  its  people,  and  has  met  all  rea- 
sonable public  requirements  with  a  liberal  hand  and  needful  service.  In  1866  he  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  from  Colby  University,  and  in  1883  was  elected  a  trustee  of 
the  same  institution.  In  social  life  Mr.  Webb,  by  his  kindness  of  heart,  courtesy  of 
manner,  and  his  ready  and  generous  appreciation  of  humor,  and  above  all  his  integrity  of 
character,  has  drawn  around  him  a  large  circle  of  devoted  friends.  In  religious  belief 
and  practice  he  is  identified  with  the  Unitarian  Church.  He  was  married  October  30, 
i860,  to  Abby  E.  C.  Hall,  an  estimable  lady,  who  has  made  for  him  an  exemplary  home. 

The  issue  of  this  marriage  is  one  son,  Appleton  Webb,  born  August  12,  1861. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  Somerset  bar,  September,  1882,  and  is  now  a  promising 
member  of  the  law-firm  of  Webb  &  Webb  at  Waterville. 


ENNEY,  JOHN  SEARLE,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maine, 
was  born  in  Rowley,  Massachusetts,  January  21,  1793.  After  pursuing  his 
studies  at  the  celebrated  Dummer  Academy  at  Byfield,  he  entered  Bowdoin 
College,  from  which  he  took  his  degree  in  1816  with  high  honors.  After 
graduating,  he  kept  the  academy  at  Warren,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  about 
nine  months,  when  he  entered  the  office  of  the  late  Thomas  Bond  at  Hallowell,  as  a  stu- 
dent of  law.  On  being  admitted  to  the  bar  he  established  himself  at  Norridgewock,  the 
shire  town  of  the  county  of  Somerset,  where  for  twenty  years  he  had  a  successful  practice 
and  established  a  high  reputation.  In  1841  he  was  appointed  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
as  successor  to  Judge  Nicholas  Emery.  The  important  and  arduous  duties  of  an  Asso- 
ciate Justice  he  faithfully  discharged,  delivering  learned  opinions  on  questions  of  profound 
interest  for  fourteen  years,  having  been  reappointed  for  a  second  term.  In  1855  he  was 
raised  to  the  Chief-Justiceship,  -as  successor  to  the  learned  Chief  Justice  Shepley.  Having 
served  his  constitutional  term  of  seven  years,  he  closed  his  judicial  career,  and  retired  to  his 
quiet  home  and  studies  in  the  beautiful  village  of  his  adoption,  where  he  died  on  August 
24,  1869.  In  1850  he  was  appointed  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  at  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, the  duties  of  which  position  he  continued  regularly  to  discharge  for  about  fifteen 
years.  The  same  year  he  received  from  that  institution  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  In 
1838  he  represented  Norridgewock  in  the  Legislature,  and  in  1864  he  filled  the  office  of 
Senator. 

At  the  term  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  held  at  Norridgewock,  in  the  county  of 
Somerset,  in  September  next  following  his  death  in  August,  1869,  Hon,  §.  P.  Lindsey,  as 
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chairman  of  a  committee  selected  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  resolutions  suited  to  the 
occasion,  prefaced  the  presentation  thereof  with  some  very  appropriate  and  pertinent 
remarks.    Amongst  other  things  he  said : 

"All  who  knew  Judge  Tenney  will  concede  that  the  resolutions  I  am  about  to  read  contain  but  a 
fair  and  impartial  statement  of  the  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which  distinguished  him.  .  .  .  The 
junior  members  of  this  bar,  those  who  came  to  it  while  he  was  on  the  bench,  will  cherish  his  memory 
with  peculiar  pleasure.  His  kindness,  his  indulgent  forbearance  toward  youth  and  inexperience,  his 
words  of  encouragement  and  advice,  can  never  be  forgotten. 

"And  when  he  left  the  bench' and  came  so  gracefully  back  to  the  bar,  'full  of  years  and  full  of 
honors,'  with  unabated  interest  in  the  good  name  of  the  bar,  with  no  reserve  and  no  austerity,  placing 
himself  in  sympathy  with  the  youngest,  giving  to  all  the  benefit  of  his  large  experience  and  discrimi- 
nating judgment,  we  all  felt  that  the  man  was  greater  than  the  lawyer,  the  advocate,  and  judge. 

"  The  loss  to  the  bar  of  such  a  member  cannot  well  be  measured.  This  audience-room  without 
his  imposing  presence  can  hardly  seem  what  it  was.  The  loss  to  this  community  and  his  neighbors  can 
only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  understood  how  he  lived  among  them,  and  who  were  acquainted  with 
his  'daily  walk  and  conversation.'  " 

The  resolutions  were  as  follows  :  - 

"Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Somerset  bar  have  learned  with  profound  sorrow  of  the  death 
of  Hon.  John  S.  Tenney,  late  Chief  Justice  of  this  court. 

"Resolved,  That  his  eminent  learning,  his  power  of  analysis,  his  sound  and  solid  judgment,  and  his 
clear  and  accurate  discrimination  were  equalled  only  by  the  breadth  and  comprehensiveness  of  his 
intellect,  and  by  the  purity  of  his  character  as  a  magistrate  and  a  citizen. 

"Resolved,  That  in  his  death  this  community,  of  which  he  has  been  a  citizen  for  nearly  fifty  years; 
the  bench,  of  whicli  he  was  an  honored  and  most  eminent  member  for  more  than  twenty  years;  and  the 
bar,  at  which  he  acquired  that  broad  and  brilliant  reputation  which  finally  raised  him  to  the  highest 
position  in  Maine — have  alike  sustained  an  irreparable  loss. 

"Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  members  of  his  family  in  this  great  afflic- 
tion ;  and  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  and  proceedings  be  transmitted  to  them  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  bar." 

The  resolutions  were  seconded  by  appropriate  remarks  by  Hon.  D.  D.  Stewart  and 
Hon.  John  S.  Abbott;  whereupon  J.  H.  Webster,  Esq.,  addressed  the  court,  remarking 
"  that  he  could  not  let  the  occasion  go  by  without  adding  his  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our 
lamented  brother,  the  late  Chief  Justice  Tenney.  He  was  one  of  the  strong  men  of  our 
State." 

"I  have,"  said  Mr.  Webster,  "been  intimately  acquainted  with  him  during  my  whole  professional 
life.  ...  I  knew  him  in  court  so  long  as  he  remained  at  the  bar.  I  have  practised  before  him  while  he 
was  on  the  bench.  Those  who  have  preceded  me  have  spoken  of  his  efforts  at  the  bar,  of  his  judicial 
character,  and  his  social  qualities.    All  these  I  have  observed,  and  fully  appreciated." 
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"  One  characteristic  which  Judge  Tenney  possessed  in  a  prominent  degree,  and  one  more  important 
in  our  profession  than  almost  any  other,  has  not  been  alluded  to — that  is,  the  extreme  carefulness  with 
which  he  examined  a  client's  case  before  advising  to  run  the  hazard  of  a  law-suit.  .  .  .  No  man  ever 
investigated  a  client's  case  with  more  care  and  patience.  No  man  was  ever  more  cautious  in  advising 
to  commence  or  defend  a  suit;  and  unless  called  suddenly  into  a  case  to  assist  some  younger  counsel,  he 
never  engaged  until  by  the  most  rigid  examination  he  was  satisfied  his  client  had  reasonable  grounds  to 
hope  for  success." 

Judge  Danforth  (himself  formerly  a  student  of  Chief  Justice  Tenney)  responded  to 
the  resolutions  at  length.    Among  other  things  he  said  : 

"  I  fully  concur  in  the  resolutions  which  have  been  read,  as  also  in  the  remarks  which  have  been 
made,  to  which  I  have  listened  with  much  interest.  That  a  man  of  extraordinary  powers  of  mind  and 
of  the  highest  moral  character  has  passed  from  us,  none  will  deny.  In  such  a  case  it  is  well  that  those 
who  are  left,  especially  those  of  the  same  profession,  and  who  have  so  long  been  associated  with  him, 
should  review  his  life  and  dwell  somewhat  upon  his  character,  that  the  lessons  to  be  derived  therefrom, 
and  the  rich  intellectual  and  moral  legacy  left  by  him,  should  be  duly  treasured  up  and  have  their  legiti- 
mate effects  upon  our  lives." 

"When  a  student,  as  in  later  life,  he  was  distinguished  not  so  much  for  the  number  of  books  which 
he  read,  as  for  the  thorough  manner  in  which  he  I'ead  them;  though  he  went  over  but  little  ground,,  he 
completely  and  entirely  mastered  all  he  attempted.  .  .  .  He  thus  became  a  perfect  master  of  the  ground- 
work of  his  profession,  and  laid  the  sure  foundation  of  his  future  success.  In  this  respect  his  example  is 
well  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  all  who  hope  to  succeed  in  this  most  arduous  profession.  .  .  .  With 
this  thorough  preparation  he  commenced  his  professional  life  in  this  town,  in  the  year  1820.  .  .  .  He 
very  soon  entered  upon  a  somewhat  profitable  office  business,  and,  in  a  comparatively  short  time  acquired 
the  reputation  of  being  a  sound  and  safe  counsellor.  His  reputation  as  an  advocate  was  of  a  much 
later  origin.  He  must  have  been  in  practice  some  ten  or  twelve  years  before  making  any  attempt  in 
this  line  which  attracted  attention;  and  even  then,  as  tradition  runs,  he  was  forced  into  it  by  the  stratagem 
of  a  friend  who  had  known  him  long  aiid  known  him  well,  and  was  unwilling  that  so  much  legal  ability 
and  so  much  sound  logic  should  be  permitted  to  waste  away  in  the  dull  routine  of  the  mere  drudgery  of 
a  lawyer's  office.  .  .  .  His  first  case  of  any  importance  was  one  which  at  the  time  attracted  considerable 
attention,  and  was  tried  in  this  county  (Somerset)  in  or  about  1832.  The  Hon.  Peleg  Sprague,  then  a 
Senator  in  Congress  from  this  State,  and  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men  in  the  nation,  as  well  as  a  sound 
lawyer,  was  opposed  to  him.  The  case,  as  might  well  be  supposed,  was  closely  contested ;  but  Judge 
Tenney  was  successful.  Such  was  the  ability  he  manifested  in  this  trial,  and  such  the  impression  made 
upon  the  public,  that  he  at  once  took  a  high  stand  as  an  advocate,  as  well  as  a  sound  lawyer.  .  .  .  The 
practice  of  the  law  was  his  chosen  profession;  to  tliat  his  tastes  led  him,  and  in  that  he  found  his  great- 
est pleasure.  .  .  .  His  standard  of  professional  honor  and  integrity  was  so  high,  that  it  admitted  of  no 
dereliction  whatever  from  perfect  rectitude.  The  obligations  of  his  professional  oath  were  constantly 
present  with  him;  they  were  in  him  a  living,  controlling  source  of  action.  His  clients  were  sure,  not 
only  of  his  entire  fidelity,  but  that  his  best  ability  would  be  exerted  in  their  behalf.  But  his  zeal  for 
them,  great  as  it  was,  did  not  for  a  moment  lead  him  to  forget  the  respect  due  to  himself  or  the  fidelity 
due  to  the  court.  .  .  . 

"  As  a  speaker,  he  was  not  distinguished  for  the  graces  of  oratory,  either  in  manner  or  matter.  Still 
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he  was  ready  and  fluent  with  a  good  command  of  language.  His  arguments  were  specimens  of  close 
compact  logic,  as  well  as  clear  and  forcible  statements  of  his  cause,  and  he  never  failed  to  secure  the 
attention  of  the  court  and  jury.  .  .  . 

"In  October,  1841,  he  received  his  appointment  as  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 
This  appointment  was  entirely  unsolicited  on  his  part — a  voluntary  offering  to  his  fitness  for  the  place. 
It  was  nevertheless  received  by  him  with  pleasure  and  with  gratitude.  .  .  .  Into  this  position  he  carried 
the  same  sterling  unflinching  integrity,  the  same  nice  sense  of  honor,  that  had  characterized  his  profes- 
sional life.  Here,  too,  was  exhibited  that  same  self-possession,  the  same  patience,  under  trying  and  dif- 
ficult duties,  by  which  he  had  hitherto  been  distinguished.  His  courtesy  toward  the  members  of  the 
bar  never  failed.  In  his  courtesy,  however,  he  never  forgot  his  dignity — or  rather  that  never  forgot 
itself.  His  dignity  needed  no  continual  watching,  lest  unawares  it  might  become  soiled.  It  was  natural 
to  the  man — a  part  of  his  very  being  ;  existing  within  him,  the  result  of  native  force,  and  an  innate 
sense  of  the  right  and  proper;  ever  present,  regulating  and  controlling  all  his  conduct,  without  effort 
and  almost  unconsciously  to  himself.  .  .  .  In  his  opinions  upon  questions  of  law  he  manifested  the  same 
conscientious  carefulness,  the  same  accurate  thought  and  painstaking  labor,  that  were  devoted  to  all  his 
duties.  The  style  of  his  composition  was  not  always  lucid;  his  sentences  were  occasionally  involved  and 
sometimes  heavy;  but  the  thought  was  always  well  digested;  the  logic  clear,  strong,  and  conclusive. 
Such  was  the  entire  satisfaction  which  he  gave,  that  at  the  end  of  his  term  he  was  reappointed  without 
any  opposition,  and  at  the  end  of  his  second  term,  with  universal  approbation,  he  was  made  Chief  Justice. 
This  was  the  height  of  his  worldly  ambition.  This  place  was  higher  in  his  estimation  than  any  other 
the  State  could  bestow.  His  reverence  for  the  law  was  unbounded;  his  respect  for  the  position  of  him 
who  administers  the  law  was  equal  in  degree.  He  would  have  considered  it  as  the  deepest  disgrace  to 
have  been  unfaithful  to  such  a  trust,  and  how  well  he  discharged  that  trust  the  present  generation  and 
his  works  will  alike  bear  testimony. 

"At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  as  Chief  Justice,  having  served  the  State  upon  the  bench 
longer  than  any  other  person,  with  perhaps  one  exception,  he  retired,  in  good  health  and  in  full  vigor  of 
mind,  with  the  ermine  unsullied,  and  with  the  respect  of  his  associates,  the  members  of  the  bar,  and  the 
people  of  the  State. 

"In  the  fall  of  1863,  and  again  in  1864,  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  State  Senate.  This  placed 
him  in  a  position  requiring  habits  of  thought  very  different  from  those  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed, 
and  much  less  congenial  to  his  tastes.  Still  he  entered  upon  the  task  with  conscientious  zeal,  and  dis- 
charged his  duty  with  credit  to  himself  and  usefulness  to  the  State.  At  the  close  of  his  Senatorship  he 
retired  entirely  from  public  office.  After  this,  for  a  time,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  friends,  he  gave 
legal  counsel  to  such  as  asked  it,  and  occasionally  lent  his  assistance  in  cases  litigated  in  the  courts. 
This,  however,  through  the  growing  infirmities  of  increasing  years  and  declining  health,  soon  became 
irksom.e  to  him,  and  he  gave  up  all  employment  for  others,  spending  his  time  in  the  care  of  his  own 
affairs  and  in  social  intercourse.  This  course  of  life  continued  for  two  or  three  years,  his  health  still 
slowly  but  gradually  declining,  until,  on  the  24th  day  of  August  last,  death  somewhat  suddenly  closed 
the  scene,  and  he  passed  forever  from  our  sight. 

"  In  private  life  Judge  Tenney  was  genial  and  affable  to  all.  He  recognized  to  its  fullest  extent  the 
great  truth  that  'all  men  are  created  equal.'  In  this  respect  he  recognized  no  inferior  and  no 
superior.  This  truth  was  to  him  a  living,  practical  reality,  and  was  plainly  manifest  in  all  his  inter- 
course with  society.  His  conversational  powers  were  very  great.  He  equally  interested  all  classes  of 
men.    He  was  not  only  a  good  talker  himself,  but  could  also  draw  from  others  whatever  stores  of 
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knowledge  they  might  possess,  whether  little  or  much.  .  .  .  His  social  powers  were  at  once  to  him  the 
great  means  of  recreation,  and  the  source  of  that  information  which  gave  him  so  eminent  a  reputation 
for  sound  judgment  and  great  practical  common-sense.  .  .  .  But  he  is  gone.  This  court-room,  the 
place  hitherto  so  familiar  with  his  majestic  form,  the  scene  of  his  earliest  professional  triumphs  and  his 
latest  professional  labors,  where  his  voice  has  so  often  been  heard  impressively  pleading  for  the  right, 
shall  know  him  no  more  forever.  .  .  .  But  how  little  of  such  a  man  can  die  !  We  shall  indeed  see  him 
no  more.  His  active,  working  brain  is  still;  his  large  heart  has  ceased  to  beat;  but  the  thoughts  which 
originated  in  that  brain,  the  noble  impulses  of  that  heart,  his  words  of  wisdom  and  kindness,  are  still 
with  us  and  of  us;  they  have  become  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  society,  and  shall  never  perish." 


'ESSEN DEN,  General  JAMES  D.,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Deering, 
Maine,  at  the  residence  of  James  Deering,  his  grandfather,  on  the  28th  day 
of  September,  1833,  and  is  the  oldest  son  of  Hon.  Wm.  Pitt  Fessenden. 
He  was  prepared  for  college  at  the  schools  in  Portland,  entered  Bowdoin 
College  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  was  graduated  in  the  Class  of  1852.  He 
then  adopted  the  legal  profession,  studying  with  his  father  and  at  the  Harvard  Law  School. 
In  1856  he  was  admitted  to  practice,  and  at  once  became  a  member  of  his  father's  law- 
firm,  which  then  enjoyed  a  very  large  practice  in  the  courts  of  Maine.  The  firm  consisted 
of  Senator  Fessenden,  the  Hon.  M.  M.  Butler,  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  Cumber- 
land bar,  and  General  James  D.  Fessenden.  He  at  once  took  his  share  in  their  large 
practice,  in  which  he  continued  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  in  1861,  when, 
believing  there  was  to  be  a  prolonged  struggle  between  the  North  and  South,  he  aban- 
doned his  lucrative  professional  business,  and  by  authority  of  the  Governor  he  recruited  a 
remarkably  fine  and  stalwart  company  for  the  Second  Regiment  of  U.  S.  Sharpshooters. 
Having  been  mustered  into  service  on  the  2d  of  November,  1861,  as  captain,  he  proceeded 
with  his  company  to  Virginia,  where  he  was  in  camp  during  the  winter  of  1861-62,  em- 
ployed in  drilling  and  preparing  his  company  for  active  service.  On  the  27th  of  March, 
1862,  Captain  Fessenden  was  ordered  to  duty  on  the  staff  of  Major-General  Hunter,  then 
in  command  of  the  Department  of  the  South,  and  who  had  proceeded  to  Port  Royal  to 
conduct  operations  in  conjunction  with  the  navy  against  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
Captain  Fessenden  arrived  in  South  Carolina  on  the  i6th  of  April,  1862,  and  reported  to 
General  Hunter  for  duty.  During  the  spring  he  was  employed  on  important  missions  to 
Florida,  to  the  Edisto,  and  to  other  points  within  the  command. 

In  May,  Captain  Fessenden  was  assigned  to  the  responsible  duty  of  organizing,  dis- 
ciplining, and  commanding  the  first  regiment  of  colored  troops  ever  taken  into  the  service 
of  the  United  States.    General  Hunter  had  anticipated  the  Government  in  the  policy  of 
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organizing  colored  troops,  and  had  issued  an  order  declaring  slavery  incompatible  with 
martial  law,  and  announcing  its  abolition  within  the  limits  of  his  department.  The  employ- 
ment of  black  troops  was  not  then  favorably  received.  Hunter's  proclamations  were  met 
with  violent  denunciations  on  the  part  of  the  Confederate  Government.  Hunter  himself 
was  declared  an  outlaw,  and  it  was  announced  that  the  officers  and .  men  of  colored  regi- 
ments would  not  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  but  as  felons.  Few  officers  were  then 
willing  to  be  employed  in  the  work  of  organizing  colored  troops,  and  many  were  violently 
opposed  to  such  organizations.  Captain  Fessenden  not  only  regarded  the  measure  as 
justifiable,  but  believed  that  it  would  be  a  fatal  blow  at  the  Rebellion.  At  the  desire  of  his 
commanding-general.  Captain  Fessenden  undertook  the  labor  of  organizing  and  drilling 
the  regiment,  which  proved  to  be  the  forerunner  of  the  large  number  of  colored  troops 
which  at  a  subsequent  period  of  the  war  were  mustered  into  the  U.  S.  service.  Under 
his  command  the  first  regiment  of  colored  troops  attained  in  the  course  of  two  months 
such  proficiency  in  drill,  discipline,  and  service  as  to  extort  unwilling  commendations  from 
those  who  had  been  violently  opposed  to  the  measure.  The  experiment  proved  the  prac- 
ticability of  raising  well-disciplined  and  efficient  black  troops.  The  Government,  however, 
was  not  then  prepared  to  sustain  General  Hunter  in  the  employment  of  black  troops,  and 
refused  to  permit  the  regiment  to  be  mustered  into  the  U.  S.  service,  and  after  having 
been  commanded  by  Captain  Fessenden  for  some  months,  it  was  disbanded.  Captain 
Fessenden  exerted  himself  to  have  the  colored  troops  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  the 
volunteers,  believing  that  when  once  mustered  into  service  they  would  soon  be  treated  by 
the  enemy  according  to  the  rules  of  war.  In  recognition  of  his  services  in  the  operations 
of  the  department  and  with  the  colored  troops,  he  was  at  the  request  of  General  Hunter 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  Although  these  troops  were  disbanded  as  a  military 
organization,  they  were  afterward  employed  in  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  and  were 
finally  mustered  into  the  U.  S.  service  as  the  First  Colored  Regiment,  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  T.  W.  Higginson,  distinguished  alike  in  literature  and  the  service  of  his  country. 

Active  operations  having  ceased  with  the  attack  on  Charleston,  Colonel  Fessenden 
went  to  Washington  with  General  Hunter,  and  returned  with  him  in  the  following  winter 
to  the  department.  The  Government  proposed  sending  additional  troops  to  insure  vigor- 
ous operations  against  Charleston.  In  February,  Colonel  Fessenden  was  sent  by  the 
commanding-general  to  be  present  at  the  attack  by  the  navy  on  Fort  McAllister,  near 
Savannah.  In  April  he  was  despatched  to  the  Edisto  River  on  important  matters  con- 
nected with  the  troops  operating  against  Charleston.  On  returning  from  this  expedition 
he  was  engaged  in  the  attack  by  the  navy  under  Dupont  on  Fort  Sumter  and  the  forts 
which  defended  Charleston.  In  the  severe  engagement  of  the  7th  of  April,  when  one 
monitor,  the  Keokuk,  was  sunk,  and  two  more  were  disabled  by  the  enemy's  fire.  Colonel 
Fessenden  was  employed  with  General  Hunter's  steamer  in  maintaining  communication 
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between  the  army  and  naval  commanders,  and  was  much  exposed  to  the  rebel  batteries. 
The  operations  of  the  fleet  in  conjunction  with  the  movements  of  the  army  lasted  through 
the  month,  and  Colonel  Fessenden  was  constantly  and  arduously  employed.    On  the  6th 
of  May  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  so  injured  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  field. 
Having  partially  recovered,  he  was  ordered  on  mustering  and  disbursing  duty  until 
September,  when  he  received  orders  to  report  to  Major-General  Hooker.    General  Hooker 
had  just  been  assigned  by  President  Lincoln  to  the  command  of  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth 
Corps,  then  being  rapidly  moved  from  the  East  to  protect  the  line  from  Nashville  to 
Chattanooga,  and  to  open  communications  with  Rosecrans.    Joining  Hooker  at  Washing- 
ton, Colonel  Fessenden  accompanied  him  on  his  energetic  journey  to  Stevenson,  Alabama, 
where  headquarters  were  established,  and  preparations  begun  for  that  splendid  series  of 
movements  which  under  Grant  resulted  in  the  glorious  victories  of  Lookout  Mountain 
and  Missionary  Ridge.    The  month  of  October  was  spent  in  opening  communications  with 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  then  holding  Chattanooga  almost  without  food  or  ammuni- 
tion.   Late  in  November,  Grant  began  the  operations  which  defeated  Bragg.  Colonel 
Fessenden  participated  in  the  brilliant  movements  of  Hooker  in  Lookout  Valley  on  the 
24th,  when  his  divisions  scaled  the  western  slope  of  Lookout  Mountain,  drove  the  enemy 
from  their  rifle-pits,  and  swept  round  the  northern  point  of  Lookout,  into  Chattanooga 
Valley.    The  following  day  he  was  on  duty  with  the  leading  column,  which  crossed  the 
valley,  ascended  the  southern  extremity  of  Missionary  Ridge,  turned  the  flank  of  the 
rebels,  and  compelled  them  to  retreat.    The  tired,  hungry,  but  enthusiastic  divisions  again 
started  at  daylight,  fighting  the  enemy  at  Ringgold,  and  pursuing  till  late  at  night.  The 
next  morning  Hooker  found  the  enemy  holding  a  very  strong  position,  which  he  prepared 
to  assault.    At  this  point  the  pursuit  was  stopped  by  order  of  General  Grant.  The 
Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Corps,  after  halting  for  three  days  to  destroy  railroads  and  bridges, 
returned  to  Lookout  Valley.    Throughout  these  arduous  operations  Colonel  Fessenden 
was  constantly  on  duty,  and  was  officially  complimented  by  General  Hooker  for  the  ser- 
vices he  rendered  during  the  four  days  of  continuous  marching  and  fighting.    The  armies 
made  no  further  movement  till  May.    During  the  winter  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Corps 
were  consolidated  into  the  Twentieth  Corps,  to  be  commanded  by  Hooker,  with  divisions 
under  Williams,  Geary,  and  Butterfield. 

Early  in  May,  Sherman  opened  the  campaign  against  Atlanta.  By  the  4th  Hooker 
had  moved  his  corps  from  Lookout  Valley  and  concentrated  it  in  the  valley  of  the  Chicka- 
mauga.  Colonel  Fessenden  was  engaged  in  the  movements  of  Butterfield's  Division 
toward  Buzzard's  Roost,  in  Geary's  assault  of  Chattanooga  Mountain  on  the  8th  of  May,  and 
in  the  heavy  engagements  on  the  west  of  Buzzard's  Roost.  He  shared  in  the  operations  of 
the  corps  in  support  of  McPherson  at  Resaca,  in  the  repulse  of  the  enemy  by  Williams' 
Division  when  attempting  to  overwhelm  the  right  flank  of  the  Fourth  Corps,  and  in  the 
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bloody  battle  of  Resaca  on  the  15th  of  May.  In  this  battle  the  Twentieth  Corps  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  enemy's  determined  assaults;  its  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  being  equal  to  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  army.  For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  efficient  services  in  these  engage- 
ments Colonel  Fessenden  was  recommended  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general. 

The  enemy  retreated  after  the  battle  of  Resaca,  and  on  the  17th  the  Twentieth  Corps 
crossed  the  Coosawattee  in  pursuit.  Colonel  Fessenden  participated  in  the  heavy  engage- 
ments fought  in  front  of  Cassville,  and  rendered  important  services  in  the  movement  to 
interpose  between  the  enemy  and  Dallas.  The  corps  was  advancing  in  three  columns  to 
cross  Pumpkin  Vine  Creek,  Colonel  Fessenden  leading  the  advance  of  the  main  column 
with  a  small  force  of  cavalry.  On  arriving  at  Pumpkin  Vine  Creek  he  found  the  only 
bridge  in  flames,  and  the  enemy  on  the  opposite  bank.  Time  was  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, and  the  loss  of  the  bridge  would  have  inflicted  serious  delay  upon  the  army,  and  been 
of  great  advantage  to  the  rebel  commander.  Colonel  Fessenden  promptly  attacked  the 
enemy,  and  at  great  personal  exposure  rushed  across  the  burning  stringers  and  extinguished 
the  fire.  Then  quickly  repairing  the  bridge,  he  drove  the  enemy's  cavalry  back  two  miles 
upon  their  main  body,  and  developed  a  strong  force  of  infantry  advancing  in  line  of  battle. 
Johnston,  with  his  usual  skill,  had  divined  the  movement  upon  his  rear,  and  had  sent  two 
corps  to  prevent  it.  Sending  word  to  Hooker,  Colonel  Fessenden  fell  slowly  back  to  the 
leading  brigade,  which  formed  in  line,  and  after  a  sharp  fight  checked  the  rebel  advance. 
At  five  o'clock,  the  whole  corps  being  in  line,  an  attack  was  made  upon  the  enemy,  who 
was  driven  back  two  miles  into  a  line  of  earthworks.  This  sanguinary  engagement  lasted 
till  8  P.M.,  and  is  called  the  battle  of  New  Hope  Church.  Night  put  an  end  to  Hooker's 
victorious  advance,  and  the  troops  bivouacked  in  a  pouring  rain. 

After  the  battle  of  New  Hope  Church  Colonel  Fessenden  was  constantly  on  duty 
during  the  demonstrations  of  the  Twentieth  Corps  in  front  of  Dallas,  in  exploring  the 
country  between  McPherson's  position  and  the  Twentieth  Corps,  and  in  the  advance  of  the 
corps  toward  Marietta.  He  was  engaged  in  the  capture  of  Pine  Hill  on  the  15th  of  June, 
and  in  the  gallant  but  unsuccessful  assault  by  the  Twentieth  Corps  on  the  enemy's  fortified 
position.  Three  weeks  of  rainy  weather  had  swelled  the  creeks,  and  made  the  labors  of 
officers  and  soldiers  extremely  difficult.  Colonel  Fessenden  rendered  valuable  service  in 
the  operations  of  the  corps  in  front  of  Kenesaw  Mountain,  shared  in  the  reconnaissances  in 
force  toward  Kulp's  house,  and  was  engaged  in  the  hard-fought  battle  of  that  name  on  the 
2 2d  of  June.  ■  •    ■  - 

The  Union  assault  on  the  enemy's  line  in  front  of  Kenesaw  Mountain  having  failed, 
Sherman  prepared  to  turn  the  position.  In  this  movement  the  Twentieth  Corps  advanced, 
and  on  the  3d  of  July  took  possession  of  Marietta,  and  during  the  next  three  days  pressed 
closely  upon  the  retreating  enemy.  Finding  his  position  untenable,  Johnston  crossed  the 
Chattahoochee  on  the  9th  of  July,  and  took  up  a  new  line  covered  by  the  Chattahoochee 
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and  Peach  Tree  Creek,  and  behind  a  series  of  strong  earthworks  constructed  beforehand, 
and  a  few  miles  north  of  Atlanta.  Colonel  Fessenden  participated  in  the  arduous  opera- 
tions of  the  ensuing  ten  days,  during  which  the  Twentieth  Corps  was  engaged  in  crossing 
the  Chattahoochee,  in  crossing  and  taking  position  beyond  Peach  Tree  Creek,  and  in  fight- 
ing the  bloody  battle  named  from  the  latter  stream.  Here  the  rebel  commander  had  pre- 
pared to  strike  a  decisive  blow  while  the  army  was  engaged  in  crossing  the  creek,  and  on 
the  20th  of  July  he  fell  in  heavy  masses  upon  Williams'  and  Ward's  divisions  of  the 
Twentieth  Corps.  Their  assaults  were  furious  and  repeated,  but  were  finally  repulsed  with 
great  slaughter.  The  Twentieth  Corps  suffered  heavily,  losing  1 500  men  out  of  a  total  of 
I  700  from  all  the  corps  engaged.  For  his  services  in  this  battle  and  in  the  preceding  oper- 
ations Colonel  Fessenden  was  again  earnestly  recommended  for  brigadier-general,  with  the 
request  by  General  Hooker  that  he  might  be  ordered  to  report  to  him  for  duty  in  his 
command. 

After  the  battle  of  Peach  Tree  Creek  the  rebels  withdrew  to  their  works  around 
Atlanta.  Within  a  week  from  his  brilliant  victory,  Hooker,  who  felt  that  he  was  slighted 
in  the  presence  of  the  army  in  not  being  assigned  to  the  command  made  vacant  by  the 
death  of  McPherson,  to  which  he  felt  entitled  by  seniority  and  by  experience,  was  relieved 
at  his  own  request,  and  left  the  army.  Colonel  Fessenden  being  on  his  personal  staff,  came 
North  with  him. 

On  arriving  in  Washington  Colonel  Fessenden  received  on  the  8th  of  August  the 
appointment  of  brigadier-general  for  his  services  in  the  Atlanta  campaign.    In  October  he 
received  orders  to  report  for  duty  to  Major-General  Sheridan  at  Winchester,  Virginia. 
General  Sheridan  had  defeated  the  rebels  under  Early  at  the  battle  of  Winchester  in  Sep- 
tember, and  his  army  was  in  camp  north  of  Cedar  Creek.    Sheridan  himself  had  been 
absent  in  Washington  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  War.    On  the  i8th  of  October 
he  was  at  Winchester  on  his  return  to  the  army.    General  Fessenden  arrived  in  Winchester 
on  that  day,  and  reported  for  duty  to  General  Sheridan,  who  directed  him  to  report  to  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps,  and  invited  him  to  ride  up  to  the  army  in 
his  company  on  the  following  morning.    On  the  morning  of  the  19th  cannonading  had 
been  heard  since  sunrise,  but  it  occasioned  no  surprise,  as  it  was  known  that  a  reconnaissance 
had  been  ordered  for  that  day.    General  Sheridan  left  Winchester  at  eight  o'clock,  accom- 
panied by  General  Forsyth,  his  chief  of  staff.  General  Fessenden,  several  other  officers,  and 
an  escort  of  cavalry.    The  party  was  proceeding  leisurely  up  the  Winchester  turnpike  when 
on  ascending  an  elevation  in  the  road  the  sound  of  guns  indicating  a  battle  struck  the  ear, 
and  an  orderly  bearing  a  despatch  rode  hastily  up  to  General  Sheridan.    On  reading  the 
despatch,  General  Sheridan  gave  hurried  orders  to  his  staff  to  form  the  escort  across  the 
road  to  stop  stragglers,  and  exclaiming  that  he  was  going  through  on  the  gallop,  put  spurs 
to  his  famous  black  horse,  and  went  off  at  headlong  speed.  General  Fessenden,  whose  own 
horse  was  a  blooded  animal  of  speed  and  endurance,  galloped  after  General  Sheridan,  and 
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was  the  next  after  him  to  reach  the  field  of  battle.  Such  was  the  eflfect  of  Sheridan's 
appearance  and  his  encouraging  shouts,  that  the  retreating  soldiers  turned  about  and  has- 
tened back  to  the  army.  In  the  night  before  the  rebel  commander  had  secretly  placed 
four  divisions  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  army,  surprised  the  Eighth  Corps,  and  driven 
the  whole  army  several  miles  from  its  camps.  Sheridan  found  his  army  discomfited  but 
not  demoralized,  and  he  at  once  determined  to  attack.  General  Fessenden  reported  to 
General  Emory,  commanding  the  Nineteenth  Corps,  participated  in  the  repulse  of  the 
rebels  at  midday,  and  took  part  in  the  grand  advance  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  defeat  of 
the  morning  was  turned  into  the  glorious  victory  of  Cedar  Creek. 

General  Fessenden  was  temporarily  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Second  Brigade, 
but  on  the  3d  of  November  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Third  Brigade  of  the  First 
Division  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps.  On  the  21st  he  moved  with  his  command  to  Middle- 
town,  in  support  of  the  cavalry.  During  the  winter  he  also  commanded  the  important  post 
of  Winchester,  then  the  headquarters  of  the  department.  Besides  his  military  duties,  the 
post-commander  had  the  trying  and  responsible  labor  of  regulating  the  civil  affairs  of  the 
neighborhood,  watching  the  disaffected,  and  protecting  and  supplying  the  loyal  people.  In 
April  he  marched  his  command  to  Camp  Stoneman,  near  Washington.  The  surrender  of 
Lee  and  Johnston  soon  occurred.  The  armies  were  concentrated  at  Washington,  and 
General  Fessenden  marched  his  brigade  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  the  grand  review 
of  the  23d  of  May.  In  June  he  was  ordered  to  proceed  with  his  brigade  to  Savannah, 
where  he  remained  till  the  middle  of  July,  when  he  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the 
Western  District  of  South  Carolina,  with  headquarters  at  Winnsborough.  The  duties  of 
commanding  officers  of  the  Southern  districts  were  at  this  time  exceedingly  unpleasant  and 
difficult.  There  was  no  recognized  government  except  the  military  authorities,  and  the 
commanding  officers  were  overwhelmed  with  demands  to  settle  disputes,  and  keep  the 
country  in  order.  This  they  endeavored  to  do  with  scarcely  any  troops,  and  almost  by 
their  own  personal  efforts.  General  Fessenden  was  occupied  in  this  difficult  work  until 
the  last  of  August,  when  he  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  District  of  Maryland. 
For  services  during  the  war  he  was  promoted  to  brevet  major-general  of  volunteers.  In 
December,  1865,  he  was,  with  the  other  general  officers,  mustered  out,  as  the  Government 
no  longer  required  their  services. 

After  leaving  the  army,  General  Fessenden  returned  to  Portland,  and  in  1866  he  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  the  law.  On  the  passage  of  the  Bankrupt  Act  by  Congress  in  1868 
he  was  appointed  the  Register  in  Bankruptcy  for  the  First  District  of  Maine,  and  held  that 
office  until  the  repeal  of  the  law.  He  represented  his  city  in  the  Legislature  of  Maine 
during  the  three  years  of  1872-73-74.  He  died  very  suddenly  on  the  morning  of  Novem- 
ber 18,  1882.  He  was  married  in  1856  to  Miss  Frances  C.  Greely  of  Topsham,  Maine,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons — James  D.  Fessenden,  a  lawyer  in  New  York,  and  Harry  M. 
Fessenden  of  Portland. 
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'OUTELLE,  CHARLES  A.,  of  Bangor,  was  born  at  Damariscotta,  Lincoln 
County,  Maine,  February  9,  1839,  is  the  grandson  of  Dr.  John  Boutelle, 
born  at  Hancock,  New  Hampshire,  and  the  eldest  child  of  Captain  Charles 
Boutelle,  born  at  Monmouth,  Maine,  May  31,  18 13,  and  Lucy  Ann  Curtis, 
born  at  Newcastle,  Maine,  August  19,  1820,  second  daughter  of  Captain 
Christopher  S.  Curtis  of  Nobleborough.  His  family  early  removed  to  Brunswick,  where, 
in  the  public  schools  and  at  Yarmouth  Academy,  he  received  his  education.  He  early 
adopted  the  profession  of  his  father,  who  was  a  prominent  ship-master,  and  after  rising 
through  the  various  grades  of  sea-service  to  command,  he  returned  from  a  foreign  voyage 
in  1862,  and  at  once  volunteered'and  was  appointed  an  Acting-Master  in  the  U.  S.  Navy. 
He  was  first  assigned  to  service  on  board  the  U.  S.  steamer  Paul  Jones,  commanded  by 
Captain,  afterward  Rear-Admiral,  Charles  Steedman,  then  attached  to  the  South  Atlantic 
Squadron.  In  this  vessel  he  took  part  in  the  blockade  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and 
other  portions  of  that  coast ;  in  the  ill-fated  Pocotaligo  expedition  ;  in  the  engagement  with 
the  batteries  of  St.  John's  Bluff,  and  the  capture  and  occupation  of  Jacksonville,  Florida,  at 
which  he  commanded  a  battery  of  marine  howitzers,  landed  to  co-operate  with  the  troops. 
He  subsequently  took  part  in  engagements  with  the  enemy  at  Morris  Island,  Brunswick, 
Georgia,  and  elsewhere,  on  the  same  vessel,  under  command  of  Lieutenant-Commander 
E.  P.  Williams  (lost  in  the  Oneida),  and  Commander,  now  Commodore,  A.  C.  Rhind.  In 
the  autumn  of  1863  he  was  attached  to  U.  S.  steamer  Sassacus,  commanded  by  Lieutenant- 
Commander,  now  Commodore,  Francis  A.  Roe,  which  captured  and  destroyed  the  blockade- 
runners  Wild  Dayrell  and  Nutfield  off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  ;  and  on  May  5,  1864,  as 
navigating  officer,  he  handled  that  vessel  in  her  memorable  engagement  with  the  rebel  iron- 
clad ram  Albemarle,  in  Albemarle  Sound,  North  Carolina.  In  this  remarkable  battle  the 
Sassacus,  a  wooden  side-wheel  gunboat,  ran  into  the  side  of  the  ironclad  at  full  speed  with 
the  hope  of  sinking  her,  which  was  nearly  accomplished ;  but  in  the  duel  that  ensued  both 
vessels  were  disabled,  the  Sassacus  having  her  boiler  exploded  by  a  one-hundred-pounder 
Brooks  rifle-shot  from  the  ram,  while  the  latter  had  one  of  her  guns  disabled,  her  flag  shot 
away,  and  her  stearing-gear  damaged  by  the  shock  of  collision  and  the  heavy  firing  of  the 
Sassacus,  and  retreated  in  a  leaking  condition  to  the  shelter  of  the  rebel  batteries  in  the 
Plymouth  River,  where  she  was  afterward  blown  up  at  her  wharf  by  the  intrepid  Lieutenant 
Cushing.  In  the  official  report  of  Lieutenant-Commander  Roe  he  commended  the  "  fine 
conduct"  of  Acting-Master  Boutelle,  who,  he  said,  was  "as  cool  and  fearless  as  at  a  general 
exercise,"  and  he  recommended  him  for  "promotion  to  the  grade  of  Lieutenant,  deserved 
for  good  behavior  and  ability  before  the  enemy  in  battle."  The  Navy  Department 
promptly  made  the  promotion  to  the  highest  rank  then  open  to  a  volunteer  officer — that  of 
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Acting.  Volunteer  Lieutenant,  and  the  commission  was  phrased  in  the  complimentary- 
terms,  "  In  consideration  of  your  gallant  conduct  in  the  action  with  the  rebel  ram 
Albemarle  on  the  5th  inst."  Mr.  Boutelle  afterward  served  in  command  of  U.  S.  steamer 
Nyanza,  in  the  West  Gulf  Squadron,  participating  in  the  capture  of  Mobile,  Alabama ;  in 
the  chase  of  the  retreating  Confederate  vessels ;  in  the  expedition  nearly  five  hundred  miles 
up  the  river  to  Montgomery  ;  and  finally  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  naval  forces 
in  Mississippi  Sound,  upon  which  devolved  important  duties  in  re-establishing  civil  order 
and  commercial  relations  at  the  close  of  the  war.  At  his  own  request  he  was  honorably 
discharged  from  the  naval  service  on  January  14,  1866,  having  received  from  every  officer 
under  whose  command  he  served  throughout  the  war  official  commendation,  which  is  now 
on  file  at  Washington. 

After  engaging  for  a  time  in  commercial  business  in  New  York,  Mr.  Boutelle,  in  the 
spring  of  1870,  became  managing  editor  of  the  Bangor  Daily  Whig  and  Courier,  and  four 
years  later  he  purchased  the  controlling  interest  in  its  ownership,  and  became  associated 
with  Benjamin  A.  Burr  in  its  publication,  under  the  firm  name  of  Boutelle  &  Burr.  He 
has  continued  the  editorial  management  under  which  the  Whig  and  Courier  has  been  a 
prominent  factor  in  the  politics  of  the  State,  and  a  recognized  exponent  of  Maine  Repub- 
licanism. In  1876  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Republican  Convention,  and  was 
continuously  chosen  as  a  member  of  the  Republican  State  Executive  Committee  from  1876 
to  1884,  when  he  declined,  as  he  also  did  an  election  to  the  National  Committee,  on 
account  of  the  civil-service  rules.  In  1879-80  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  exposure  and 
defeating  of  the  notorious  counting-out  conspiracy  of  the  Garcelon  Executive  Council,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1880  was  unanimously  nominated  as  Republican  candidate  for  Congress  in 
the  Fourth  Maine  District.  At  the  ensuing  election  he  reduced  the  adverse  majority  of 
nearly  three  thousand  to  885.  In  1882  he  was  nominated  by  the  State  Convention,  and 
elected  as  a  Representative-at-Large  to  the  Forty-eighth  Congress,  receiving  72,383 
votes  against  63,301  votes  for  George  W.  Ladd,  Greenback-Democrat,  and  obtaining 
a  majority  of  about  two  thousand  in  the  counties  of  his  old  Congressional  District. 
In  1 88 1  he  was  appointed  by  President  Garfield  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
at  West  Point  Military  Academy. 

In  the  Forty-eighth  Congress,  first  session,  he  served  on  the  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  investigation  of  the  Jeannette  Polar  Expedition. 
During  the  session  he  made  speeches  against  the  repeal  of  the  ironclad  oath,  against  the 
restoration  of  Fitz-John  Porter  to  the  U.  S.  Army,  in  favor  of  liberalizing  the  pension 
laws,  and  in  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  our  navy. 

At  the  National  Republican  Convention  at  Chicago  in  June,  1884,  Mr.  Boutelle,  who 
attended  as  President  of  the  Maine  Blaine  Club,  and  represented  Maine  on  the  National 
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Committee,  was  actively  influential  in  promoting  the  nomination  of  Hon.  James  G..  Blaine 
and  General  John  A.  Logan  as  the  Republican  standard-bearers. 

In  the  spring  of  1884,  at  the  Republican  Convention  of  the  new  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, composed  of  the  counties  of  Penobscot,  Piscataquis,  Aroostook,  and  Washington,  Mr. 
Boutelle  was  a  third  time  unanimously  nominated  for  Representative,  and  at  the  election  of 
September  8  was  re-elected  by  the  remarkable  majority  of  more  than  fifty-five  hundred 
over  John  F.  Lynch  of  Machias,  his  Democratic  competitor. 

In  1880,  1882,  and  1883,  Mr.  Boutelle  was  called  to  the  stump  in  Ohio,  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  and  elsewhere;  and  in  1884,  after  the  successful  September  canvass  in 
Maine,  he  spoke  in  other  States  almost  continuously  until  the  November  election. 

Charles  A.  Boutelle  was  married  on  the  16th  day  of  May,  1866,  to  Lizzie  H.,  second 
daughter  of  Hon.  John  L.  Hodsdon  of  Bangor.  They  have  three  children  :  Grace 
Hodsden,  born  March  27,  1869  ;  Lizzie,  born  December  20,  1875  ;  and  Anne  Curtis,  born 
July  17,  1877.    His  family  residence  is  a  comely  old-style  mansion  on  Broadway,  Bangon 


ICH,  HOSEA,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Charlton,  Worcester  County,  Massachu- 
setts, October  i,  1780.  He  was  the  son  of  Paul  and  Mary  Rich,  and  grand- 
son of  Deacon  Jonathan  Dennis,  who  was  a  Representative  for  tweny 
successive  years  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature.  In  his  childhood  he  was 
inured  to  labor  on  the  paternal  farm,  and  thus  by  his  physical  training  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  vigorous  constitution,  that  robust  health,  which  continued  to  the 
late  evening  of  life,  so  that  he  always  possessed  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body. 

He  early  manifested  a  decided  predilection  for  the  study  of  medicine,  but  as  he  was 
the  only  surviving  son  his  parents  desired  to  retain  his  services  on  the  farm  ;  yet  by  the 
advice  of  his  grandfather  they  at  last  reluctantly  yielded  to  his  importunity,  and  after  at- 
tending a  common-school  and  receiving  instraction  from  a  clergyman  of  his  native  town, 
he  became  a  medical  student  of  Dr.  John  Elliot  Eaton,  a  skilful  physician  of  Dudley,  Mas- 
sachusetts, who  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University,  and  had  been  a  student  of  Dr.  Gardi- 
ner of  Boston.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  pupilage  he  also  rode  upon  horseback  with  Dr. 
Thomas  Babbitt,  an  eminent  surgeon  of  Sturbridge,  who  had  been  a  student  of  Dr.  John 
Warren,  and  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  Class  of  1784,  and  saw  him  perform  several  im- 
portant operations  which  made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  mind,  and  which  were  of 
great  utility  to  him  afterward. 

Dr.  Rich,  January  6,  1803,  married  Mrs.  Fanny  Goodale,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Barker,  and  who  died  in  May,  1864.  By  her  he  became  the  father  of  eight  children,  one 
of  whom  was  an  able  physician.    Two  only,  at  this  date,  survive. 
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In  1803,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  began  to  seek  a  favorable  location.  He  first 
went  to  Thompson,  Connecticut  ;  thence  to  Cumberland,  Rhode  Island  ;  thence  to  New 
Jersey ;  and  afterward  embarked  from  New  York  on  an  expedition  for  Port-au-Prince  as  a 
surgeon's  assistant,  but  soon  returned. 

He  was  soon  induced  by  the  late  John  Barker,  Esq.,  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Rich,  who 
preceded  him  to  Bangor,  then  a  small  village  in  the  wilderness  of  Maine,  to  establish  him- 
self in  that  place,  where  he  arrived  on  July  4,  1805.  There,  for  more  than  sixty  years,  he 
actively  and  successfully  practised  medicine  and  surgery,  and  until  August  14,  1865,  when 
he  contracted  his  last  sickness,  which  terminated  in  his  death,  January  30,  1866,  at  the  ripe 
age  of  eighty-five  years.    His  remains  repose  in  Mount  Hope  Cemetery,  in  that  city. 

Dr.  Rich  was  President  of  the  Penobscot  County  Medical  Association  and  of  the 
Maine  Medical  Association.  He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  M.D.  from  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege in  185 1.  He  was  surgeon  of  the  Fourth  Maine  Regiment  under  General  Blake  at  the 
battle  of  Hampden  in  18 14,  when  about  750  British  attacked  450  Americans  and  wounded 
eleven.    He  was  permitted  by  the  English  officers  to  take  care  of  the  American  wounded. 

At  the  time  Dr.  Rich  began  his  professional  career  in  Bangor  he  had  a  competitor  in 
the  person  of  Dr.  Balch,  who  was  a  gentleman  of  popular  manners  and  respectable  profes- 
sional skill,  but  with  strong  inclinations  for  political  honors.  Dr.  Rich,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  one  object  only  in  view,  and  that  object  was  his  profession.  The  result,  as  might  be 
expected,  was  in  every  respect  favorable.  His  science  and  his  reputation  were  ever 
advancing. 

He  loved  the  practice  of  medicine  and  also  of  surgery  with  an  intensity  unsurpassed. 
For  this  he  sacrificed  everything  that  stood  in  its  way.  Its  duties  to  him  were  always  para- 
mount in  importance,  its  emoluments  subordinate.  His  services  could  always  be  com- 
manded alike  by  the  poor  and  the  rich.  No  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness,  no 
destruction  that  wasteth  at  noon-day,  neither  summer's  heat  nor  winter's  cold,  neither 
darkness  nor  distance,  ever  appalled  or  impeded  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  beneficent  work  ; 
but  with  him  the  path  of  duty  was  ever  the  path  of  pleasantness. 

As  a  surgeon,  he  was  cautious  and  conservative.  Though  fond  of  operating,  he  was 
more  desirous  to  preserve  than  to  amputate.  His  hand  was  firm  and  steady,  without  a 
tremor,  to  the  last  day  of  his  life.  He  performed  important  operations  very  frequently,  and 
was  remarkably  successful.  His  circuit  extended  fifty  miles  in  every  direction,  and  he 
often  rode  one  hundred  miles  to  remove  some  morbid  structure  for  those  who  could  not 
come  to  him.  His  first  capital  operation  was  the  amputation  of  a  leg  in  1809,  and  his  last 
operation  was  the  delicate  one  of  couching  for  cataract,  June  27,  1865,  when  at  more  than 
fourscore  years,  with  natural  force  unabated,  with  clear  eye  and  steady  hand,  he  then  gave 
the  inestimable  blessing  of  sight  to  a  blind  old  man. 

He  was  an  universally  popular  man,  and  that  is  much  to  say.   He  saw  nothing  but  his 
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profession,  and  was  constantly  serving  his  fellow-men.  He  was  very  agreeable  in  his  man- 
ners, and  courteous  to  and  honorable  with  all  men.  He  was  a  very  fine  and  impressive- 
looking  man. 

After  his  death,  his  life  was  briefly  described  and  its  merits  and  usefulness  beautifully 
portrayed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  C.  Everett,  then  of  the  Unitarian  pulpit  in  Bangor, 
and  now  a  Professor  in  the  Theological  Department  of  Harvard  College,  Massachusetts. 
Shortly  afterward  a  biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Rich  was  read  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Weston  before 
the  Penobscot  County  Medical  Association,  from  which  we  have  taken  the  leave  in  this 
brief  review  to  liberally  extract.  Rev.  Dr.  Everett's  allusions  and  descriptions  were  in- 
teresting and  touching,  and  the  following  passage  is  quoted  therefrom  : 

"One  has  gone  from  us  whose  usefulness  is  bound  up  with  the  history  of  our  city  almost  from  its 
beginning.  For  sixty  years  it  has  known  no  pause  or  rest.  His  usefulness  was  not  the  service  of  a 
slave  or  hireling,  but  it  was  a  service  of  love.  It  was  the  outgrowth  of  an  enthusiasm  for  the  work  he 
had  chosen,  and  of  a  genial  and  hearty  interest  in  those  about  him.  His  profession  was  a  life  and  not  a 
livelihood.  Rich  and  poor  shared  alike  the  blessing  of  its  unselfish  zeal.  He  accepted  with  a  certain 
pride  the  most  difficult  and  toilsome  accompaniments  of  these  great  duties.  All  honored  this  simple 
and  earnest  life.  All  loved  to  see  the  venerable  form,  erect  beneath  the  burden  of  years  and  of  cares, 
pass  through  the  streets  on  its  errands  of  mercy.  All  took  a  certain  pride  in  the  hale  and  hearty  age, 
and  in  the  fine  form  of  one  whose  life  was  thus  identified  with  their  own  city." 

The  death  of  no  man  in  Bangor  was  ever  more  generally  mourned  than  that  of  Dr. 
Hosea  Rich. 


ELLEN,  PRENTISS,  of  Portland,  Maine.  Born  in  Sterling,  Massachu- 
setts, on  the  nth  of  October,  1764.  He  was  eighth  of  the  nine  children 
of  the  Rev.  John  Mellen  of  that  town.  His  grandfather,  Thomas  Mellen, 
was  a  farmer  in  Hopkinton,  Massachusetts.  His  father  was  a  native  of 
Hopkinton,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  1741,  and  a  faithful  minister 
of  the  Gospel  for  many  years  at  Sterling  and  Hanover,  in  the  Old  Colony.  He  died  at 
Reading,  Massachusetts,  in  1807.  The  mother  of  Prentiss  Mellen  was  Rebecca,  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  John  Prentiss  of  Lancaster,  who  gave  the  Christian  name  to  his  grandson. 

Prentiss  Mellen  and  his  elder  brother  Henry  were  fortunate  in  having  a  father  who 
was  abundantly  able  and  willing  to  prepare  his  sons  for  college.  This  he  did.  Together 
the  brothers  entered  Harvard  in  1780,  and  together  they  graduated  in  1784.  John  Abbott, 
afterward  Professor  in  Bowdoin  College;  Silas  Lee,  who  became  a  distinguished  lawyer; 
and  other  bright,  capable  young  men — were  their  classmates.  Henry  Mellen,  a  witty  and 
brilliant  scion  of  the  Prentiss  stock,  afterward  practised  law  at  Dover,  New  Hampshire, 
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and  died  there  in  1809.  Prentiss  passed  a  year,  after  his  graduation,  as  private  tutor  in  the 
family  of  Joseph  Otis,  at  Barnstable.  There  he  also  pursued  his  legal  studies  in  the  office 
of  the  eccentric  lawyer  Shearjashub  Bourne.  Admitted  to  the  bar  at  Taunton  in 
October,  1788,  he  observed  the  ancient  custom  of  treating  the  court  and  bar  with  half  a 
pail  of  punch.  The  punch,  or  the  ceremony,  or  both  punch  and  ceremony,  was  entitled 
"the  colt's  tail."  Such  customs  he  afterward  learned  to  honor  in  the  breach  rather  than 
in  the  observance.  Commencing  practice  in  his  native  town  of  Sterling,  he  spent  eight 
months  there,  and  then  removed  to  Bridgewater,  where  he  remained  until  November, 
1 79 1.  Not  satisfactorily  successful  there,  he  next  spent  a  few  months  with  his  brother 
Henry  at  Dover,  New  Hampshire.  In  July,  1792,  he  removed  to  Biddeford,  Maine, 
advised  thereto  by  his  true  and  trusted  friend  Judge  Thaeher,  who  was  then  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  from  Maine.  There  he  began  that  course  of  splendid  and  successful 
practice  which  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  Maine  bar,  and  on  the  chief  seat  of  its 
Supreme  Judicial  Court. 

Prentiss  Mellen's  beginning  at  Biddeford  was  a  day  of  small  things.  Subsequently 
describing  it,  he  said  :  "  I  opened  my  office  in  one  of  old  Squire  Hooper's  front  chambers, 
in  which  were  then  arranged  three  beds,  and  half  a  table,  and  one  chair.  My  clients  had 
the  privilege  of  sitting  on  some  of  the  beds.  In  this  room  I  slept,  as  did  also  sundry 
travellers  frequently,  the  house  being  a  tavern."  His  library  probably  presented  similar 
characteristics  to  those  of  his  ofifice  apparatus.  Biddeford  then  contained  about  eleven 
hundred  inhabitants,  and  the  county  about  twenty-eight  thousand.  The  legal  needs  of  all 
these  were  ministered  unto  by  three  attorneys,  of  whom  Mellen  was  one.  Governor 
Sullivan  had  formerly  resided  and  practised  at  Biddeford,  but  had  removed  to  Boston,  and 
when  Mr.  Mellen  settled  in  Biddeford  was  Attorney-General  of  Massachusetts. 

From  1804  until  the  date  of  his  appointment  as  Chief  Justice  in  1820,  Prentiss 
Mellen  practised  in  every  county  in  the  State,  and  was  arrayed  on  one  side  or  other  in 
every  important  cause.  In  1806  professional  duties  dictated  his  removal  to  Portland, 
where  a  large  amount  of  commercial  business  was  transacted.  Competition  in  that  city 
was  formidable.  Parker,  Chase,  Symmes,  Whitman,  Longfellow,  and  Hopkins  were 
resident  practitioners,  and  men  of  high  legal  attainments,  of  great  natural  abilities,  and 
famous  for  eloquence  as  able  advocates.  Wilde,  Lee,  and  Orr  were  his  rivals  in  other 
parts  of  the  State.  "  His  most  constant  opponent,"  said  Professor  Greenleaf,  "was  Judge 
Wilde.  Their  forensic  warfare,  adopted  by  tacit  consent,  was  to  place  the  cause  on  its 
merits,  produce  all  the  facts,  and  fight  the  battle  in  open  field.  ...  A  generous  warfare  like 
this  could  not  but  create  a  generous  friendship.  They  have  often  been  heard  to  speak  of 
each  other  and  of  those  scenes  in  animating  terms." 

Occasionally  Wilde  and  Mellen  were  associate  counsel  on  the  same  side.  One  notable 
trial,  in  which  such  was  the  case,  was  that  of  some  settlers  who  had  squatted  on  the 
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unoccupied  lands  of  unknown  proprietors  in  Maine.  Their  possessions  were  endangered 
by  contending  claimants,  and  their  lives  harassed  by  ceaseless  and  expensive  litigation. 
Made  desperate  by  their  wrongs,  they  resisted  all  attempts  by  the  proprietors  to  survey 
their  lands.  In  one  of  these  attempts  Paul  Chadwick,  an  assistant  surveyor,  lost  his  life 
by  the  hands  of  a  party  of  squatters  disguised  as  Indians.  Seven  persons  suspected  of  the 
crime  were  arrested  and  thrown  into  jail.  Rescue  was  attempted ;  the  militia  was  called 
out,  and  the  whole  community  thrown  into  a  state  of  excitement.  The  prisoners  were 
indicted  and  tried  for  murder.  Mellen  and  Wilde  skilfully  defended  them.  Popular 
feeling  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  accused,  who  were  acquitted.  The  "  Betterment"  Act, 
as  it  was  called,  subsequently  neutralized  the  causes  of  these  agrarian  excesses. 

Of  these  competitors  Mr.  Mellen  became  the  acknowledged  leader.  The  bar  of 
Cumberland  was  the  best  in  the  Commonwealth. 

When  pleading  at  the  bar,  Mr.  Mellen  was  fervid  and  impassioned.  His  countenance 
gleamed  with  bright  intelligence.  His  intuitions  were  quick,  and  of  necessity  not  always 
accurate.  When  urgently  pressing  a  point  on  one  occasion,  Chief  Justice  Parsons  re- 
marked, "  You  are  aware,  Mr.  Mellen,  that  there  are  authorities  on  the  other  side."  "  Yes, 
yes,  your  Honor,"  was  the  impatient  rejoinder,  "  but  they  are  all  in  my  favor."  His  client's 
cause  he  made  his  own.  He  never  forgot  or  neglected  it,  nor  failed  to  avail  himself  of  an 
antagonist's  errors  or  weakness  to  achieve  a  victory.  His  musical  voice,  tall  and  imposing 
appearance,  and  fascinating  manner  were  all  elements  of  professional  power  that  he  well 
knew  how  to  utilize. 

Prentiss  Mellen  was  not  exclusively  a  lawyer.  His  services  were  demanded  and 
granted  in  the  domain  of  politics.  In  1808,  1809,  and  181 7  he  was  elected  to  the  Execu- 
tive Council  of  Massachusetts.  In  181 7  he  was  Elector-at-Large  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  In  181 7  he  was  sent  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  as  one  of  the  representatives  of 
Massachusetts,  with  Harrison  Gray  Otis  as  his  colleague.  This  position  he  retained  until 
1820,  when  Maine  was  organized  as  a  separate  State.  In  July  of  that  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed Chief  Justice  of  its  Supreme  Judicial  Court.  In  the  same  year  he  also  received 
the  honorary  distinction  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  the  colleges  of  Harvard  and  Bowdoin. 

Chief  Justice  Mellen  continued  to  discharge  his  highly  responsible  duties,  with  singular 
ability  and  fidelity,  until  October,  1834.  Then,  having  reached  the  age  of  seventy,  he  was 
constitutionally  disqualified  for  further  service.  "  On  the  bench  his  thorough  knowledge 
of  practice,  his  familiarity  with  decided  cases,  and  his  quick  perception  of  the  points  and 
merits  of  a  case,  were  peculiarly  valuable  at  a  time  when  the  new  State  was  forming  its 
system  of  jurisprudence  and  establishing  rules  for  its  future  government."  His  industry 
and  ability  are  apparent  in  the  contents  of  the  first  eleven  volumes  of  the  Maine  Reports. 
Of  the  sixty-nine  cases  reported  in  the  first  volume,  edited  by  the  accomplished  Greenleaf, 
the  opinions  in  fifty  are  those  set  forth  by  the  Chief  Justice,    He  drew  seventy-four  out 
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of  the  eighty-four  contained  in  the  second  volume.  "  Nor  were  those  decisions,"  says 
Willis,  "of  a  light  or  hasty  kind;  many  of  them  involve  points  of  the  highest  importance, 
requiring  profound  study,  nice  discrimination,  and  keen  analysis."  The  Maine  Reports 
at  that  period  were  cited  in  other  States  with  great  respect.-  "  Never  were  stricter  in- 
tegrity, nor  a  more  earnest  desire  to  render  exact  justice  in  every  case,  carried  to  the 
bench  ;  and  no  judge  ever  performed  his  duties  more  conscientiously."  If  he  had  any 
fault,  it  was  that  of  impatience  with  the  unwillingness  of  prolix  advocates  to  credit  the 
court  with  a  knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles  of  law  ;  or  with  pertinacious  witnesses, 
who  insisted  on  telling  all  their  experience  before  coming  to  the  point  in  question.  Like 
Fuller's  "  good  judge,"  he  nipped  those  lawyers  who,  "  under  a  pretence  of  kindness  to 
lend  a  witness  some  words,  give  him  new  matter,  yea,  clean  contrary  to  what  he  intended." 

The  Cumberland  bar  profoundly  regretted  his  enforced  retirement  from  the  bench,  and 
expressed  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  letter  its  high  appreciation  of  his  personal  and 
judicial  merits.  To  this  tribute  of  respectful  affection  he  responded  with  profound  and 
touching  sensibility. 

Judge  Mellen  was  appointed,  in  1838,  by  the  Governor  of  Maine  to  the  chairmanship 
of  a  committee  charged  with  the  revision  and  codification  of  the  public  statutes  of  the  State. 
These  consisted  of  nearly  a  thousand  chapters,  and  contained  various  and  sometimes  in- 
consistent provisions.  Samuel  E.  Smith  and  Ebehezer  Everett  were  his  colleagues.  Their 
report  was  submitted  on  the  ist  of  January,  1840,  and  embraced  the  whole  body  of  public 
statutory  law  in  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  chapters,  under  twelve  titles.  The  work 
was  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  and  constituted  the  first  volume  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 
This  was  his  last  public  service. 

A  remark  made  in  his  last  sickness  was  believed  by  those  who  knew  him  best  to  ex- 
press the  perfect  truth.  It  was,  "  I  have  always  endeavored  to  do  what  I  believed  to  be 
right." 

Deeply  religious,  devoutly  attendant  upon  public  worship,  faithful  and  conscientious 
in  the  performance  of  every  duty,  and  true  in  every  relation  of  life ;  of  cheerful  and  gay 
temperament,  overflowing  with  wit  and  anecdote,  social  and  benevolent — he  was  a  welcome 
guest  in  every  company,  and  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  society  in  which  he 
lived.  Possessed  of  vivid  imagination  and  nice  literary  taste,  he  himself  cultivated  a  soi- 
disant  acquaintance  with  the  muses.  Poetry,  or  rather  rhyming,  was  the  sport  of  leisure 
hours  to  the  very  evening  of  his  life.  One  brilliant  y^.?^  d'esprit,  addressed  in  1801  to 
Daniel  Sewall,  together  with  that  gentleman's  reply,  was  published  in  the  Portsmouth 
Advertiser  on  the  17th  of  October,  1801.  - 

Judge  Mellen  met  death  with  all  the  composure  that  might  have  been  expected  from 
one  of  his  sincere  faith  and  firm  religious  principles.  Perfectly  submissive  to  the  Divine 
will,  he  was  wishful  to  depart,  and  yet  content  to  stay.    When  the  silver  cord  was  at  last 
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loosed,  and  the  golden  bowl  broken  at  the  cistern,  his  spirit  triumphantly  ascended  to  its 
celestial  home.  The  Cumberland  bar  erected  a  solid  and  beautiful  marble  monument,  suit- 
ably inscribed,  to  his  memory.  His  mortal  remains  await  in  the  Portland  Cemetery  the 
final  summons  to  the  Great  Assize. 

Prentiss  Mellen  was  married  in  May,  1795,  to  Sally,  daughter  of  Barzillai  Hudson  of 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  whose  musical  talents  attracted  his  attention  while  he  was  prac- 
tising law  in  Bridgewater.  Amiable,  accomplished,  and  hospitable,  she  bore  him  six  chil- 
dren while  they  were  residents  of  Biddeford.  Two  daughters  survived  their  parents. 
Grenville,  the  eldest  son,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1818,  was  a  lawyer,  but  better  known  as 
a  literary  man.  He  died  in  1841.  Frederick,  another  son,  graduated  at  Bowdoin,  pre- 
pared for  the  practice  of  law,  devoted  himself  to  the  art  of  painting,  and  died  in  1834. 


AND,  JOHN,  Lawyer,  of  Portland,  Maine.  Born  in  Newburyport,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  181 1.  His  father,  John  Rand,  was  a  merchant  of  Newbury- 
port, and  a  native  of  Massachusetts.  His  grandfather,  Edward  Mather 
Rand,  was  also  a  merchant  in  the  same  town.  The  mother  of  John  Rand, 
Jr.,  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Mehetabel  Smith,  was  born  in  Massachusetts, 
and  was  an  excellent  woman. 

Subsequent  to  the  removal  of  the  family  to  Portland,  young  Rand  prepared  for  col- 
lege in  the  public  academy.  In  1827  he  matriculated  at  Bowdoin,  and  graduated  from 
that  excellent  institution  in  1831,  with  the  diploma  of  A. B.  The  degree  of  A.M.  he  re- 
ceived in  due  course.  After  leaving  college  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  office 
of  Professor  Simon  Greenleaf.  From  thence  he  repaired  to  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
and  prosecuted  his  researches  into  the  nature,  character,  and  application  of  law,  under  the 
tuition  of  the  famous  Judge  Story. 

Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1835,  Mr.  Rand  began  the  practice  of  the  law,  in  which  he  has 
attained  such  eminence,  at  Portland,  in  the  same  year.  After  that  date  he  prosecuted  the 
duties  of  his  profession,  without  the  aid  of  any  colleague,  until  1862,  in  the  April  term  of 
which  year  he  associated  his  son  Edward  M.  Rand  in  business  relations  with  himself. 
Life  has  been  exclusively  legal  with  Mr.  Rand.  In  politics,  as  partisan  or  candidate,  he 
has  taken  no  part,  although  always  diligent  to  acquit  himself  as  an  intelligent  and  patriotic 
citizen  at  the  polls.  With  financial  affairs  and  with  the  direction  of  banking  institutions 
he  is  intimately  conversant.  With  railroads,  and  with  the  statutes  pertinent  to  those  great 
highways  of  travel  and  commerce,  he  is  perfectly  familiar,  both  as  director  and  as  legal 
adviser.    Since  1871  he  has  been  solicitor  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada. 
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Mr.  Rand  was  married  in  1838  to  Miss  Caroline  D.  Doane  of  New  Orleans,  a 
family  consanguineous  with  that  of  the  Doanes  of  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Four  children, 
of  whom  three — namely,  Edward  M.,  George  D.,  and  John  M. — ^are  living,  were  the  fruit 
of  their  marriage.  ■ 


EERING,  NATHANIEL,  of  Portland,  Maine.  Born  in  Portland,  June 
25,  1 791.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the  eighth  generation  from  George 
Deering,  one  of  the  twenty  thousand  Englishmen  from  whom  the  greater 
number  of  New  England  families  derive  their  origin,  who  emigrated  to 
America  soon  after  its  first  colonization,  and  who  resided  in  1635  at  Black 
Point,  now  called,  Scarborough,  Maine.  His  son  Roger  died  in  1676,  leaving  a  son, 
Clement,  who  married  Jane  Bray,  an  aunt  of  Sir  William  Pepperell  ,and  died  in  1701 
Their  son  John,  born  June  17,  1680,  married  Temperance  Fernald,  and  was  followed  in 
the  line  of  descent  by  his  son  John,  born  July  16,  1710,  who  married  Anne  Dunn.  Natha- 
niel, one  of  the  issue  of  this  marriage,  born  January  29,  1737,  at  Kittery,  was  united  in 
wedlock  with  Dorcas,  daughter  of  Deacon  James  Milk.  Removing  from  Kittery  to  Port- 
land in  1 760,  he  established  himself  in  business  at  the  latter  place  as  a  boat  and  ship  builder. 
He  was  the  principal  promoter  in  1793,  of  the  construction  of  Long  Wharf,  which  was 
extended  from  his  ship-yard.  He  also  became  a  successful  merchant  and  large  land-holder, 
laying  the  foundation  of  what  are  now  designated  the  Deering  and  Preble  estates. 

Nathaniel  Deering  died  in  1795.  Of  his  two  children,  one,  named  Mary,  married 
Commodore  Edward  Preble;  the  other,  James,  was  born  on  the  23d  of  August,  1766,  and 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  mercantile  business.  In  i  789  he  married  Almira,  daughter  of 
Enoch  Ilsley,  a  prominent  and  influential  citizen,  who  was  selectman  and  town  treasurer 
for  fifteen  years.  James  Deering  died,  universally  respected,  on  the  21st  of  September, 
1850.    His  excellent  wife  survived  him  for  a  few  years. 

These  were  the  parents  of  Nathaniel  Deering,  second  of  that  name,  who  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  the  last  survivor  of  a  large  family  of  brothers  and  sisters,  the  youngest  of 
whom  was  the  wife  of  William  Pitt  Fessenden.  In  early  boyhood  Nathaniel  Deering 
attended  the  private  school  of  Mr.  Patten.  From  thence  he  was  sent  to  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy,  and  received  the  proper  qualifications  for  collegiate  matriculation,  under  the 
tuition  of  Benjamin  Abbott,  the  celebrated  preceptor.  Entering  Harvard  College,  he 
passed  through  the  usual  curriculum,  and  graduated  from  thence  in  18 10,  with  the  standing 
of  fourteenth  in  a  class  of  sixty-three. 

After  leaving  college  Mr.  Deering  entertained  the  thought  of  pursuing  the  same 
vocation  as  that  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  namely,  that  of  a  merchant.     He  therefore 
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entered  the  counting-house  of  Captain  Asa  Clapp,  but  remained  there  only  a  short  time. 
The  profession  of  law  held  out  greater  inducements,  and  was  more  congenial  to  tempera- 
ment and  mental  habit.  He  therefore  studied  law  in  the  office  and  under  the  direction  of 
Judge  Ezekiel  Whitman,  and  was  duly  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1815.  He  began  legal 
practice  in  that  part  of  the  town  of  Canaan  now  denominated  Skowhegan.  While  resi- 
dent there,  and  before  his  marriage,  Mrs.  Lydia  Maria  Childs  wrote  the  following  pleasant 
epigram,  which  indicates  her  estimate  of  its  subject : 

"Whoever  weds  the  young  lawyer  at  C, 

Will  surely  have  prospects  most  cheering; 
For  what  must  his  person  and  intellect  be, 
When  even  his  name  is  N.  Deering." 

In  October,  1824,  he  married  Anna  M.,  daughter  of  Major  John.  Z.  Holwell  of  the 
British  Army,  whose  great-grandfather,  J.  Z.  Holwell,  commanded  the  garrison  of  Fort 
William,  Calcutta,  at  its  surrender  on  the  20th  of  June,  1756,  and  who,  with  twenty-two 
other  persons,  came  alive  out  of  that  terrible  imprisonment  in  the  Black  Hole,  which 
proved  so  horribly  fatal  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  of  their  comrades. 

Mr.  Deering  returned  to  Portland  in  1836,  and  continued  to  reside  there  until  the 
summer  of  1878,  when  he  removed  to  the  paternal  homestead,  which  embraces  about  two 
hundred  acres,  is  within  one  mile  from  the  City  Hall,  and  is  nearly  surrounded  by  dense 
settlements.  It  presents  the  appearance  of  a  broad  and  beautiful  park,  enriched  by  large 
numbers  of  gigantic  oaks,  both  of  the  white  and  red  varieties,  ornamental  elms,  and  prolific 
fruit-trees,  and  is  adorned  by  elegant  buildings  and  tasteful  grounds.  Interesting  stories  of 
Indian  warfare  and  of  early  colonial  experiences  cluster  around  the  place,  and  give  zest  to 
the  appreciation,  which  even  an  ordinary  observer  entertains,  for  the  marvellous  natural 
beauty  of  the  country,  and  still  more  for  the  island-studded  Casco  Bay — so  like,  in  many 
particulars,  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  maritime  vicinity  of  Constantinople. 

All  these  scenes  of  natural  grandeur  and  beauty  necessarily  developed  the  poetic 
temperament  of  Nathaniel  Deering,  tinctured  as  it  was  by  the  classic  culture  of  Harvard, 
and  evoked  the  outpouring  of  thought  and  feeling  in  literature  and  song.  For  some  time 
he  edited  a  poHtical  paper,  named  the  Independent  Statesman,  which  was  first  published  in 
Portland,  about  the  year  1822,  in  the  interests  of  Henry  Clay  for  the  Presidency,  and  of 
Gene;ral  Wingate  for  the  Governor's  chair.  Literature  proved  to  be  more  congenial  than 
law,  and  the  latter  was  gradually  forsaken  for  the  former.  In  1830  he  wrote  "  Carabasset ; 
or,  The  Last  of  the  Norridgewocks,"  and  dedicated  the  play  to  his  old  and  respected  pre- 
ceptor, Mr.  Abbott.  It  is  a  tragedy,  in  five  acts,  founded  upon  the  death  of  Father  Rassle, 
who  for  forty  years  was  the  Jesuit  missionary  to  the  Norridgewocks.  A  few  years  later 
he  wrote  "The  Clairvoyant,"  a  comedy,  which  was  repeatedly  represented  on  the  stage, 
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both  at  Portland  and  in  Boston.  His  tragedy  of  "  Bozzaris,"  in  five  acts,  written  and  pub- 
lished in  1 85 1,  is  the  most  carefully  composed  and  finished  of  all  his  productions.  "The 
Donation  Visit,"  "  Timotheus  Tuttle,"  "  Tableaux  Vivants,"  and  "  Mrs.  Sykes"  are  among 
the  most  widely  known  of  his  brief  stories. 

His  brilliant  wit,  sparkling  repartees,  and  striking  bon-mots  will  long  be  remembered 
in  the  chief  city  of  Maine.  His  native  humor  was  ebullient  in  numerous  ballads,  political 
songs,  sonnets,  and  epigrams,  published  from  time  to  time  in  the  periodicals  of  the  day. 
Some  of  these,  and  in  particular  the  comico-tragical  ballad  of  "The  Wreck  of  the  Two 
PoUeys,"  are  still  preserved  in  the  memories  and  scrap-books  of  his  later  contemporaries. 
The  most  memorable  of  his  odes  has  unfortunately  perished.  It  was  composed  for  and 
was  also  sung  by  him  at  a  public  dinner,  given  by  the  citizens  of  the  town  to  the  surviving 
officers  of  the  Enterprise,  after  her  capture  of  the  British  vessel  Boxer,  in  18 13.  The  bat- 
tle between  the  two  ships  was  his  theme.  His  audience  was  sympathetic  and  appreciative, 
bestowed  on  him  the  most  liberal  and  lively  applause,  and  compelled  him  to  repeat  it.  He 
was  then  only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  diffident  in  the  extreme.  He  refused  to  furnish 
a  copy  for  publication.  More  fortunate  was  the  toast  he  proposed  on  that  occasion  : 
"The  brave  who  fell  in  the  late  action  :  they  have  given  to  their  country  dignity  and  lustre, 
and  to  themselves  an  imperishable  name," 

Mr.  Deering  was  also  a  composer  of  church  music.  Some  of  his  compositions  are 
familiar  to  students  of  choir  melodies. 

Signs  of  failing  health  admonished  Mr.  Deering  that  the  end  was  nigh,  even  before  he 
removed  to  the  ancestral  homestead,  just  outside  the  city  limits.  But  the  familiar  haunts 
of  childhood  seemed  to  revive  his  vigor  of  body  and  mind.  The  recuperation,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  was  only  temporary  ;  and  he  died  on  the  25th  of  March,  1881,  at  the 
patriarchal  age  of  eighty-nine  years  and  nine  months.  Nine  children  were  the  issue  of 
Nathaniel  Deering's  marriage  with  Anna  M.  Holwell,  who  still  survives  him.  Four  of 
them  were  sons,  of  whom  Henry  is  the  sole  survivor.  He  is  now  the  head  of  the  family, 
and  its  only  male  representative.  Resident  on  the  old  homestead,  amid  his  ancestral  oaks, 
he  is  actively  interested  in  the  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Society  and 
Maine  Historical  Society,  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Of  the  three  surviving  daughters,  one 
always  remained  at  home  with  her  parents,  and  is  unmarried;  another  is  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Oilman ;  and  the  third,  Mrs.  Oeorge  F.  Noyes,  is  a  widow.  There  are  also  six  grand- 
children. 
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OW,  FREDERICK  NEAL,  was  born  in  Portland,  Maine,  December  23, 
1840.    He  is  the  son  of  General  Neal  Dow  and  Maria  C.  D.  (Maynard) 
Dow.    His  materual  grandfather  was  John  Maynard  of  Boston,  who  was 
a  lineal  descendant  of  Sergeant  John  Maynard,  famous  in  English  history. 
He  was  educated  in  the  Portland  Academy,  the   Portland  High 
School,  and  the  Friends  School  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

During  these  early  years  of  his  life  the  radicalism  which  he  had  inherited  from  both 
lines  of  ancestry  found  expressions  in  numerous  contributions  to  the  Antislavery  and 
Temperance  discussions  in  the  public  press ;  in  participation  in  the  debates,  upon  those  and 
kindred  topics,  in  the  Lyceum;  and  in  active  practical  efforts  for  the  advancement  of  those 
causes. 

In  1857  his  father  visited  England,  in  aid  of  the  Temperance  cause  there  ;  and  Frederick 
was  called  from  school,  and  obliged  to  abandon  all  hopes  of  a  collegiate  course  to  fit 
himself  for  the  charge  of  the  family  business,  which  his  honored  grandfather,  then  at  the 
age  of  ninety  years,  was  about  relinquishing,  and  to  which  his  renowned  father,  owing  to 
his  philanthropic  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Temperance,  could  thereafter  devote  but  little 
attention. 

He  accordingly  learned  the  tanner's  trade,  and  upon  attaining  his  majority  became  a 
partner,  and  assumed  entire  charge,  of  the  business  of  Josiah  Dow  &  Son,  then  the  oldest 
firm  in  the  city  of  Portland.  In  this  occupation  he  continued  until  1873,  when  his  health 
became  so  much  impaired  by  overwork  that  he  was  compelled  to  retire  from  business ; 
and  the  firm  of  Josiah  Dow  &  Son,  which  for  more  than  forty-eight  years  had  carried 
on  the  business  of  tanning  and  currying, — during  all  that  time  meeting  every  obligation  at 
maturity, — closed  up  its  affairs ;  and  the  business,  which  had  for  more  than  eighty  years 
been  carried  on  in  his  family  successfully  by  three  generations,  was  relinquished. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1861,  being  then  in  his  minority,  he  volunteered  in  the 
first  company  of  militia  (of  which  he  was  then  an  honorary  member)  which  offered  its 
services  to  the  State  of  Maine.  But  his  father,  convinced  that  his  health  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  endure  the  hardships  of  a  soldier's  life,  strongly  objected  to  this  step,  decided  to 
enter  the  army  himself,  and,  accepting  the  colonelcy  of  the  Thirteenth  Maine  Regiment, 
rendered  it  impracticable  for  Frederick  to  leave  home. 

Almost  before  his  majority  he  had  become  actively  interested  in  political  matters,  in 
exemplification  of  his  belief  that  all  good  citizens  should  give  attention  to  the  affairs  of 
the  Government;  and  in  1867  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  city  government  of  Port- 
land, and  was  re-elected  in  1868.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Super- 
intending School  Committee,  on  which  board  he  served  until  1873,  when  he  declined  a 
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re-election,  owing  to  the  press  of  his  private  business.  In  1871  he  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Perham  as  aide-de-camp  on  his  stafif,  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  In  1872  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  Maine.  In  this  position  he  acquired 
prominence  and  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  State,  and  of  the  Republican  Party  to 
which  he  belonged.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  Executive  Council  in  1873  ^i^'d  again  in 
1874,  in  which  latter  year  he  was  chairman  of  that  body.  During  his  service  in  the 
Executive  Council,  among  other  matters  he  actively  interested  himself  in  securing  modifi- 
cations of  the  methods  pursued  at  the  Reform  School,  and  to  his  efforts  as  much  as  to 
any  other  agency  is  to  be  attributed  the  abandonment  of  the  cell  and  penal  system  which 
then  existed  in  that  institution.  In  1874  he  was  nominated  for  the  State  Senate  by  the 
Republicans  of  Cumberland  County,  but,  owing  to  factional  difficulties  in  the  party,  failed 
of  an  election.  In  1876  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Dingley  as  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners from  Maine  to  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Republican  State  Committee,  a  position  to  which  he  was 
annually  re-elected  up  to  and  including  the  year  1882.  On  the  retirement  of  Hon.  James 
G.  Blaine  from  the  chairmanship  of  this  committee,  Colonel  Dow  was  rnade  chairman  of 
its  Executive  Committee,  and,  upon  the  retirement  of  Senator  Frye,  chairman  of  the 
General  Committee.  In  the  conduct  of  the  political  campaigns  in  Maine,  and  especially 
in  that  of  1882,  he  applied  himself  to  the  duties  of  this  position  with  an  intuitive  percep- 
tion of  the  popular  feeling,  prompt  recognition  of  the  best  methods  in  politics,  and  a 
marvellous  aptitude  for  organization  and  management  of  details  which  commanded  the 
attention  of  all  the  public  men  of  the  State. 

Colonel  Dow  had  now  achieved  an  honorable  and  influential  position  in  the  politics  of 
Maine,  He  had  become  known  as  a  man  of  strong  convictions  and  progressive  views  on 
all  public  questions.  In  the  department  of  business  he  was  known  to  have  a  ready  grasp 
of  business  propositions,  with  the  power  of  prompt  decision  and  efficient  action.  His 
integrity  of  character  in  all  the  relations  of  life  had  won  the  confidence  of  the  community. 
When,  therefore,  upon  the  death  of  ex-Senator  Lot  M.  Morrill,  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the 
Collectorship  of  the  Portland  Custom-house,  the  citizens  of  Portland,  with  unprecedented 
unanimity  and  without  regard  to  party,  recognized  Colonel  Dow  as  one  eminently  qualified 
and  entitled  to  succeed  to  that  office.  This  movement  on  the  part  of  the  people  was 
warmly  seconded  by  almost  the  entire  political  influence  of  the  State.  He  was  accordingly 
appointed  by  President  Arthur,  and  on  the  9th  day  of  February,  1883,  entered  upon  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Portland,  which  position  he  now  holds. 

This  is  the  most  responsible  and  lucrative  Federal  office  in  the  State  of  Maine,  and, 
in  the  extent  of  some  departments  of  its  customs  business  is  second  only  to  that  of  New 
York,  and  is  outranked  in  general  importance  by  only  six  custom-houses  in  the  country. 
In  view  of  the  unanimity  with  which  his  appointment  was  urged,  it  was  a  compliment  of 
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no  ordinary  character,  as  a  recognition  of  Colonel  Dow's  ability  and  influence.  Shortly 
after  his  accession  to  this  position  he  retired  from  the  Republican  State  Committee,  of 
which  he  was  chairman. 

October  22,  1864,  he  married  Julia  D.,  daughter  of  William  Hammond,  who  was  the 
son  of  Thomas  Hammond,  both  of  whom  were  prominent  and  well-known  merchants  in 
Portland. 

They  have  two  children  :  William,  born  December  25,  1866,  and  Marion,  born  August 
24,  1870. 

In  social  life  Colonel  Dow  is  dignified  in  manner,  but  uniformly  affable  and  courteous. 
A  highly  retentive  memory  for  historical  facts,  and  wide  and  accurate  information  in  regard 
to  public  men  and  affairs,  combined  with  a  lively  sense  of  humor  and  ready  wit,  render 
him  a  highly  entertaining  conversationist  and  agreeable  companion.  He  is  ready  and 
forcible  as  a  public  speaker,  his  style  being  argumentative  rather  than  imaginative.  In 
his  religious  life  he  has  been  identified  with  the  Orthodox  Congregational  Church  ;  but  his 
religious  views  are  broad,  practical,  and  charitable,  and,  while  holding  personally  to  the 
leading  doctrines  of  that  denomination,  is  inclined  to  the  belief  that  religion  is  more  a 
matter  of  heart  and  life  than  of  dogmas,  and  that  these  latter  differ  more  in  terms  and 
definitions  than  in  essential  truths. 


;ILMAN,  JOHN  TAYLOR,  M.D.,  of  Portland,  was  born  in  Exeter,  New 
Hampshire,  May  g,  1806.  The  emigrant  ancestor  of  the  Oilman  family  in 
this  country  was  one  Edward  Oilman,  who  came  from  Hingham,  Norfolk, 
England,  in  the  ship  Diligent,  which  landed  at  Boston,  August  10,  1638. 
He  located  at  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  where  he  remained  up  to  1641,  when 
with  others  he  received  a  grant  of  land  some  eight  miles  square  from  the  Plymouth 
Colony.  It  was  situated  near  the  borders  of  Rhode  Island,  and  was  called  at  that  time 
Seekonk,  and  now  known  as  Rehoboth.  In  1647  we  find  him  at  Ipswich,  where  he  re- 
mained only  a  short  time,  and  then  removed  to  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  whither  he  had 
been  preceded  by  his  sons,  who  had  established  themselves  in  business  in  that  place.  He 
died  here  in  1681.  His  son  Hon.  John  Oilman,  who  was  extensively  engaged  in  lumber  and 
milling  business,  rose  to  a  prominent  position,  and  held  various  offices  of  trust  and  honor. 
In  1674  the  town  of  Exeter  gave  him  important  grants  of  land;  and  in  1680,  when  New 
Hampshire  was  separated  from  Massachusetts,  he  was  appointed  councillor,  and  served  as 
such  for  three  years.  He  became  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  was 
Speaker  of  that  body  in  1693.    He  died  in  Exeter  in  1708,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
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four.  Among  his  great-grandchildren  was  Nicholas  Oilman,  who  was  the  grandfather  of 
Dr.  John  Taylor  Oilman.  Nicholas  Oilman  was  born  October  21,  1731,  and  was  married 
to  Ann,  a  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Taylor  of  Milton  ;  her  mother  was  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Rogers,  a  descendant  of  the  Plymouth  Pilgrims.  His  services  in  public 
life  were  of  the  greatest  value,  and  rendered  at  a  critical  time  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
From  1775  t°  1782  he  was  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  and  the  judgment 
displayed  by  him  in  the  management  of  the  finances  of  the  State  was  invaluable.  He  was 
Continental  Loan  Officer,  one  of  the  chief  members  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and  Coun- 
cillor of  the  State  from  1777  to  the  time  of  his  death,  April  7,  1783.  He  had  three 
sons,  John  Taylor,  Nicholas,  and  Nathaniel,  who  inherited  as  it  were  an  aptitude  for  pub- 
lic affairs.  John  Taylor,  the  namesake  of  our  subject,  was  born  in  1754.  He  was  a 
volunteer  in  the  Revolutionary  Army  ;  a  delegate  from  New  Hampshire  to  the  Hartford 
Convention  in  1780;  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  1782, '83  ;  and  in  the  latter 
year  succeeded  his  father  as  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  He  resigned  this 
office  in  order  to  act  for  the  State  as  a  commissioner  in  the  settlement  of  some  of  its 
accounts,  and  upon  the  completion  of  this  duty  was  re-elected  to  the  office  in  1791. 
From  1794  to  1805,  and  also  from  1813  to  181 5,  he  was  the  honored  Chief  Magistrate  of 
New  Hampshire.  During  his  gubernatorial  term  the  celebrated  Hartford  Convention  of 
1814  was  held.  Oovernor  Oilman  declined  to  send  delegates  to  the  convention,  or  to  con- 
sult his  council,  or  convoke  the  Legislature.  His  private  opinions  were  opposed  to  war ; 
but  when  it  was  brought  about,  he  marked  out  and  pursued  his  course  faithfully  to  the  end. 
In  18 1 5  he  steadfastly  declined  a  re-election  and  retired  from  public  life,  honored  by  all 
for  his  sterling  qualities.  Nicholas  Oilman,  the  second  son,  as  mentioned  above,  was  born 
August  3,  1755.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  from  1786  to  1788,  a 
member  of  the  Convention  that  framed  the  Constitution,  and  thus  became  one  of  its  signers. 
After  the  adoption  of  the  same,  he  was  elected  a  Representative  to  Congress,  where  he 
served  from  1789  to  1797.  From  1805  to  1814  he  was  a  Senator  in  Congress  from  his 
native  State.    He  died  May  2,  1814. 

The  third  son,  Nathaniel,  who  was  the  father  of  Dr.  Oilman,  was  born  November  10, 
1759,  and  died  at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  January  26,  1847.  Following  the  footsteps  of 
his  honored  father  and  brothers  also,  he  succeeded  his  eldest  brother,  John  Taylor,  in  the 
Treasury  Department,  Continental  Loan  Office,  in  1783.  In  1795,  and  again  in  1802,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  a  Representative  in  1804,  ^rid  Treasurer  of  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  from  1805  to  1814,  excepting  an  interval  of  two  years — 1809  and  1810. 
He  died  universally  esteemed  by  all  who  had  come  in  contact  with  him.  He  was  twice 
married:  first  on  December  29,  1785,  to  Abigail,  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Woodbridge  Odlin  ; 
she  died  August  10,  1796.    His  last  marriage  was  to  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Fol- 
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som  of  Portsmouth,  who  was  the  mother  of  Dr.  John  Taylor  Oilman.    She  died  February, 

22,  1859. 

The  education  of  Dr.  Oilman  was  obtained  at  Phillips  (Exeter)  Academy,  and  subse- 
quently at  Bowdoin  College,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1826.  Electing  to  follow  the 
medical  profession,  he  prosecuted  his  studies  in  the  office  of  Dr.  William  Perry  at  Exeter, 
New  Hampshire,  and  in  1829  received  his  degree  of  M.D.  from  Bowdoin  College,  Being 
desirous  of  more  extended  clinical  and  anatomical  instruction  than  was  afforded  by  Bow- 
doin, he  repaired  to  Philadelphia,  the  then  medical  Athens  of  America,  where  he  passed 
the  winter  of  1830-31  in  attending  the  various  clinics,  and  on  January  i,  1832,  commenced 
the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  at  Portland,  Maine. 

A  half-century  of  practice,  with  the  rapid  and  wonderful  advances  made  in  medi- 
cine and  surgery  during  this  period,  combined  with  an  accuracy  and  quickness  of  percep- 
tion in  the  diagnosis  of  disease,  has  placed  Dr.  Oilman  among  the  acknowledged  leaders  of 
his  profession.  While  devoted  to  an  extensive  family  practice,  his  thorough  anatomical 
knowledge  has  made  him  a  skilful  and  successful  surgeon ;  and  he  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  one  in  his  fraternity  in  the  State  of  Maine  to  perform  the  Caesarean  section, 
which  he  did  with  successful  results.  Devoted  to  his  profession,  Dr.  Oilman  has  always 
been  actively  identified  with  its  various  institutions.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Maine  Oeneral  Hospital,  is  president  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  has  contributed 
liberally  to  its  support  both  in  time  and  money.  He  is  also  a  trustee  of  the  Maine 
Insane  Hospital,  and  maintains  a  similar  connection  with  Bowdoin  College.  He  was 
married,  August  24,  1837,  to  Helen  A.,  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  Reuel  Williams  of 
Augusta,  Maine,  who  was  at  one  time  a  U.  S.  Senator.  The  issue  of  this  union,  Helen 
Williams  Oilman,  is  the  wife  of  John  Taylor  Oilman  Nichols,  M.  D.,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

From  the  outlines  of  the  lives  of  those  whom  we  have  mentioned  in  this  notice  it  will 
be  readily  perceived  that  the  descendants  of  Edward  Oilman  who  landed  in  this  country 
some  two  hundred  years  since  have  been  largely  instrumental  in  shaping  the  political  and 
financial  affairs  of  their  times,  particularly  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  They  have 
attained  a  high  degree  of  distinction  both  in  the  forum  of  the  State  and  nation,  and  the 
ability  and  aid  rendered  by  them  in  the  various  financial  trusts  with  which  they  were  con- 
nected can  hardly  be  estimated.  Their  strict  integrity  in  the  performance  of  all  public 
duties  and  trusts  is  well  worthy  of  emulation  ;  and  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  in  honor- 
ing them  honored  themselves  also.* 


*Dr.  Oilman  died  since  this  memoir  was  written,  on  the  l6th  of  January,  1884. 
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ACKSON,  GEORGE  EDWIN  BARTOL,  of  Portland,  Maine,  President 
of  the  Maine  Central  Railroad.  Born  in  Portland,  August  14,  1829.  His 
parents  were  Henry  Jackson  of  Chichester,  New  Hampshire,  and  Elizabeth 
(Durgin)  Jackson  of  Sanbornton,  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Henry  Jackson 
pursued  the  profession  of  school-teaching,  first  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  afterward  in  Portland,  Maine,  As  was  very  natural  under  the  circumstances, 
young  Jackson  aspired  to  thorough  educational  preparation  for  the  active  duties  of  life  ; 
and,  after  passing  through  the  public  schools  in  Portland,  was  fitted  for  college  in  the  high- 
school  of  that  city.  Matriculating  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1845,  he  graduated  therefrom 
with  the  diploma  of  A.B.  in  1849,  and  subsequently  took  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1852. 

Selecting  the  profession  of  law,  he  began  the  study  of  its  theory  and  practice  in  the 
office  of  Fessenden  &  Deblois  at  Portland,  and  on  the  completion  of  his  preliminary 
studies  was  admitted,  after  satisfactory  examination,  to  practice  at  the  bar  in  1852.  He 
then  settled  in  Bath  for  professional  pursuits,  but  yielding  to  the  superior  attractions  of 
Portland,  removed  thither  in  1853.  For  the  next  twelve  months  he  sustained  the  relation 
of  partner  to  Charles  G.  Caine,  and  after  that  to  Thomas  Amory  Deblois  from  1854  to  1865. 

Learning  and  ability  received  due  recognition  during  the  latter  period  in  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  office  of  U.  S.  District  Attorney,  which  he  held  from  1861  to  1864.  The 
legal  knowledge  and  experience  then  gained,  added  to  practical  business  aptitudes,  justified 
the  change  of  actual  energies  from  professional  to  manufacturing  and  financial  occupations. 
Leaving'the  practice  of  law  in  1865,  he  accepted  the  positions  of  Treasurer  and  Manager  of 
the  Portland  Rolling  Mills,  and  also  of  the  Presampscot  Iron  Company. 

The  duties  of  his  new  offices  necessarily  involved  close  association  with  the  railroad 
interests  of  the  country,  and  prepared  the  way  for  his  assumption  in  1879  the  responsible 
post  he  now  occupies,  viz.,  that  of  President  of  the  Maine  Central  Railroad,  a  corporation 
operating  355  miles  of  railway.  Mr.  Jackson  is  and  has  been  director  in  several  other 
corporate  organizations,  and  is  also  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Portland  Savings  Bank. 

He  was  married  in  1853  to  Cornelia  Stuyvesant,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Petrus  S.  Ten 
Broek  of  New  York.  Three  children  are  the  issue  of  the  union  :  i.  Margaret  Stuyvesant, 
wife  of  Dr.  John  Blake  White  of  New  York  ;  2.  Elizabeth  Deblois  Jackson  ;  3.  Stuyve- 
sant Ten  Broek  Jackson,  now  a  student  in  the  paternal  Alma  Mater — Bowdoin  College. 
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ifAVIS,  GEORGE  T.,  of  Portland,  Maine.  Born  in  Sandwich,  Massachusetts, 
January  12,  1810.  His  family  was  one  of  considerable  local  and  political 
distinction.  His  father  was  sheriff  of  his  county,  and  his  uncle  served  for  a 
number  of  years  as  Judge  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Very  early  fitted  for  college,  he  entered  Harvard,  passed  through 
it  with  credit,  and  graduated  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years.  Among  his  classmates  were  the 
late  Chief  Justice  Bigelow ;  O.  W.  Holmes,  "The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table;"  and 
the  celebrated  theological  writer  James  Freeman  Clarke.  No  class  of  American  college 
graduates  has  ever  been  more  famous,  unless  it  be  that  of  one  in  Maine,  whose  fiftieth 
anniversary  was  distinguished  by  H.  W.  Longfellow's  "  Morituri  Salutamus." 

Mr.  Davis  chose  the  pursuit  of  law  after  his  honorable  graduation,  and  completed  the 
necessary  studies  in  Cambridge.  Commencing  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Greenfield, 
in  Massachusetts,  he  continued  to  reside  there  until  his  removal  to  Portland  in  1865. 
While  at  college,  or  soon  afterward,  when  studying  law,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Margaret  Fuller,  whose  place  in  American  literature  is  so  distinctly  marked.  She  was 
about  his  own  age,  and  by  her  conversation  and  correspondence  exerted  a  powerful  influ- 
ence upon  his  character.  Transcendentalism  was  beginning  to  make  itself  apparent  in  the 
profound  and  daring  speculations  of  leading  thinkers,  and  especially  among  the  Unitarian 
clergy.  Their  ideas  were  subsequently  embodied  in  sermons  and  books,  and  more  strik- 
ingly in  the  scheme  of  a  new  social  life  at  Brook  Farm,  near  Boston.  Margaret  Fuller 
says  of  Mr.  Davis  in  one  of  her  letters  : 

"  He  was  as  premature  as  myself  at  thirteen — a  man  in  the  range  of  his  thoughts,  analyzing  motives 
and  explaining  principles,  when  he  ought  to  have  been  playing  at  cricket  or  hunting  in  the  woods.  All 
his  characteristics  were  brilliant  hues;  he  was  very  witty,  and  I  owe  to  him  the  great  obligation  of  being 
the  only  person  who  has  excited  me  to  frequent  and  boundless  gayety.  In  later  days — for  my  intimacy 
with  him  lasted  many  years — he  became  the  feeder  of  my  intellect.  He  delighted  to  ransack  the  history 
of  a  nation,  of  an  art  or  a  science,  and  bring  to  me  all  the  particulars.  Telling  them  fixed  them  in  his 
own  memory,  which  was  the  most  tenacious  and  ready  I  have  ever  known;  he  enjoyed  my  clear  percep- 
tion as  to  their  relative  value,  and  I  classified  them  in  my  own  way." 

Legal  practice  in  a  rural  town  could  not  satisfy  a  mind  so  powerful  and  active  as  his. 
In  the  second  year  of  his  residence  at  Greenfield  he  established  the  Franklin  Mercury 
newspaper.  This  he  managed  and  edited  for  three  years.  Politics,  too,  possessed  great 
interest  for  him.  For  one  year  he  served  as  representative  in  the  lower  House  of  the 
General  Court,  and  for  two  years  in  the  Senate.  In  1851  and  1852  he  also  represented  his 
district  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives.    In  the  latter  assembly  it  was  obvious 
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that  his  natural  conservatism  had  alienated  him  in  some  degree  from  the  aggressive  radi- 
calism of  the  Massachusetts  transcendentalists,  and  that  the  pressure  of  political  relations 
had  caused  him  to  compromise,  at  least  by  suppression  and  silence,  the  just  and  humane 
sentiments  that  he  cherished  in  the  heart.  The  cautious  and  constitutional  measures  of 
Daniel  Webster  had  more  commendations  to  one  of  his  refined  character  than  the  uncom- 
promising antagonism  of  Charles  Sumner  to  human  selfishness  and  injustice  in  their  worst 
manifestation — that  of  human  enslavement.  Webster  and  Sumner  did  splendid  patriotic 
service,  each  according  to  the  best  light  that  he  had.  When  the  dreadful  convulsion, 
foreseen  by  the  sage  of  Marshfield,  came  ;  when  the  foul  fabric  of  slavery  tottered  to  its 
fall ;  when  the  nation  was  reconstructed  on  the  basis  of  equal  rights  for  all — then  was  it 
seen  that  the  American  Republic  was  as  much,  if  not  more,  indebted  to  the  overpowering 
Union  sentiment  fostered  by  Webster  and  Everett,  Cass  and  Benton,  as  to  the  hatred  of 
slavery  nurtured  by  Sumner  and  Garrison,  Phillips  and  Giddings. 

In  a  contested-election  case  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  Mr.  Davis  took  a  con- 
spicuous part,  "showing  himself  an  expert  in  the  comprehension  and  exposition  of  legal 
principles,  and  in  the  discussion  of  the  evidence  applicable  to  those  principles."  His  speech 
in  the  House  on  reporting  resolutions  drawn  by  him,  and  appropriate  to  the  death  of 
Daniel  Webster,  gave  him  a  temporary  National  reputation.  "  His  exquisite  literary  taste, 
and  the  stores  of  classic  and  poetic  learning  his  tenacious  memory  retained,  enabled  him  to 
excel  all  his  peers  in  the  grace  and  eloquence  with  which  this  affecting  tribute  to  the  fame 
of  the  great  statesman,  his  personal  friend,  was  performed." 

A  single  term  of  Congressional  service  satisfied  Mr.  Davis's  legislative  ambition.  He 
had  no  desire  for  a  second.  Returning  with  enthusiasm  to  his  legal  pursuits,  he  attained 
and  held  for  many  years  the  first  place  at  the  bar  of  his  county. 

In  many  respects  his  life  was  singularly  felicitous.  As  the  Hon.  George  F.  Talbot 
has  justly  remarked  : 

"In  a  youth  never  cramped  by  poverty,  nor  affronted  with  the  mean  hardships  and  privations  that 
try  the  spirits  of  men  destined  to  a  great  career,  there  is  very  little  to  make  a  popular  or  touching  story. 
He  passed  by  easy  gradations  from  youth  to  age  in  the  achievement  of  professional,  political,  and  social 
success,  never  conspicuous,  but  always  adequate  to  a  modest  self-estimation  and  a  rational  ambition. 
Notwithstanding  some  severe  and  peculiar  domestic  sorrows,  which  his  elastic  spirit  and  sincere  faith 
enabled  him  to  bear  without  repining  or  depression,  his  life  may  be  considered  to  have  been,  according 
to  the  standard  of  an  average  experience,  a  happy  and  successful  one."  "  In  a  liberal  culture,  embrac- 
ing the  most  miscellaneous  reading,  and  that  made  him  an  encyclopedia  upon  all  points  of  minute 
knowledge  in  history  and  literature,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  had  any  special  study."  "It  seemed  to  be 
one  of  the  canons  of  his  conduct  never  to  make  himself  disagreeable,  even  to  the  most  fastidious  and 
delicate  sense.  His  rare  powers  of  pleasing,  due  to  a  genial  wit,  and  cultivated  to  the  highest  style  by 
the  most  favorable  social  opportunities,  prevented  him  from  intruding  his  conviction  or  opinion  upon 
any  question  in  any  provoking  or  belligerent  way." 
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Mr.  Davis  died  in  Portland,  wliither  he  had  gone,  while  still  in  the  fulness  of  his 
powers,  to  pass  the  elegant  leisure  of  his  age,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1877.  Foi'  several  of 
the  last  years  of  his  life  he  was  a  confirmed  invalid.  He  spoke  of  himself  as  reprieved  from 
the  inevitable  stroke  only  from  day  to  day.  No  severe  or  protracted  suffering,  no  long 
clouding  of  the  intellect — which  he  dreaded  worse  than  death,  preceded  his  dissolution. 
That  came  happily,  and  as  he  himself  might  have  wished. 

Men  of  the  stamp  of  George  T.  Davis  are  comparatively  very  rare  in  American  society. 
He  moved  in  a  path  but  little  beaten  by  the  tread  of  other  feet.  "  He  made  conversation 
an  art,  and  introduced  into  the  circles  that  surround  a  New  England  dinner-table,  the 
gathering  of  a  college  class,  or  the  festive  occasions  of  an  agricultural  society,  the  high 
style,  the  copious  anecdote,  and  the  enlivening  wit  that  distinguished  the  salons  of  Paris 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century."  Samuel  Bowles,  the  brilliant  editor  of  the  Springfield 
Republican,  critically  described  him  in  the  following  language,  which  is  worthy  of  perma- 
nent preservation  : 

"  His  great  distinction  was  in  literary  culture  and  his  social  gifts.  Here  he  was  indeed  a  genius,  so 
superior  and  so  brilliant,  that  not  only  were  all  other  men  dwarfed  in  comparison,  but  everything  else 
tliat  he  did  or  was  seems  small  and  inadequate.  His  knowledge  was  eclectic,  yet  universal.  He  knew 
something  of  everything,  and  of  many  things  much.  His  mind  was  all-devouring,  all-embracing,  and 
seemed  never  to  let  go  of  anything  it  had  ever  possessed.  As  a  conversationalist  indeed,  brilliant,  sug- 
gestive, deft  to  daintiness,  sufficiently  sympathetic  to  established  personal  relations,  but  not  too  much 
so  to  interrupt  the  flow  of  his  wit,  which  was  ever  the  dominant  quality  of  his  talk,  it  may  fairly  be  said 
that  he  had  no  peer  in  all  America.  For  a  generation  he  made  life  in  Greenfield  famous  by  his  pres- 
ence, his  social  and  literary  leadership,  and  the  circle  of  bright  people  that  he  drew  out  and  around 
him,  at  home  and  from  abroad." 

"Tiiose  who  never  saw  him  and  listened  to  his  conversation  can  have  no  adequate  idea  of  the  mar- 
vellous brilliancy  of  his  mind  and  its  rare  stores  of  knowledge.  Those  who  had  such  opportunity  will 
preserve  a  vivid  memory  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  that  ever  lived;  and  those  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  come  still  nearer  to  him,  and  feel  the  added  charm  of  his  singularly  frank  confiding 
nature,  its  tender  charity,  its  generous  philosophy,  its  great  capacity  for  enjoyment  of  little  things,  will 
be  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  decide  for  what  their  admiration  is  the  most  profound,  and  their  sadness  tiiat 
he  is  dead  the  deepest." 

Mr.  Talbot  adds  from  his  own  experience  a  testimony  to  the  conversational  powers  of 
Mr.  Davis  that,  in  connection  with  the  eulogy  of  Samuel  Bowles,  places  him  in  the  same 
category  of  brilliant  talkers  with  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  Charles  Lamb,  and  the  immor- 
tal and  entertaining  "  Boz."    He  says  : 

"  I  have  been  with  him  at  remote  country  inns  when  he  has  been  introduced  for  the  first  time  to 
people  of  both  sexes,  who  seemed  to  me  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  intellectual  appreciation,  or  to  be 
the  inspirers  of  wit  or  eloquence,  and  have  seen  him  open  his  repertoire  of  stories,  and  narrate  them  in 
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lively  sequence  and  profusion,  stimulated  by  the  delight  and  amazement  of  his  listeners,  who  seemed 
to  regard  him  as  a  visitant  from  some  other  world." 

Unlike  the  majority  of  great  talkers,  he  was  never  arrogant,  never  monopolized  the 
conversation,  never  evinced  any  annoyance  at  interruption  or  indifference.  He  delighted 
to  put  others  under  their  best  aspects,  to  tell  the  good  jokes  made  by  other  people,  to 
sympathize  with  all  original  fine  thought,  to  collect  unconsidered  good  things  met  with  in 
miscellaneous  reading.  Such  a  man  is  a  bright  and  cheery  presence  in  the  dull  monotony 
of  social  life.  He  was  willing  to  take  any  part  in  literary  exercises,  whereby  good  taste 
and  culture  could  be  improved.  His  society  was  relished  for  its  own  piquancy,  and  for  the 
heartiness  with  which  he  appreciated  all  that  was  bright  and  good  in  the  sayings  of  others. 
He  was  a  Yankee  Socrates  in  the  stimulus  he  imparted  to  intellectual  culture,  and  to  eleva- 
tion of  the  standard  of  excellence  in  all  literary  and  artistic  work.  He  was  an  active  and 
valued  member  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society.  "  Historical  themes  were  always  a  great 
pleasure  to  him,  and  much  exercised  his  interest  and  his  industry  in  the  later  years  of  his 
Hfe."  Hospitable,  genial,  witty,  gentlemanly,  his  demise  was  a  loss  to  society  that  can 
scarcely  be  repaired. 

Mr.  Davis  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Nathaniel  P.  Russell 
of  Boston.  His  second  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1865,  was  an  estimable  lady  of 
Portland,  whose  mental  traits  and  brilliant  wit  were  so  like  his  own,  that  they  became 
attached  and  congenial  companions. 


RADBURY,  BION,  of  Portland,  Maine.  Born  in  Biddeford,  York  County, 
Maine,  tDecember  6,  181 1.  His  father,  Jeremiah  Bradbury,  was  a  native  of 
Saco,  in  the  same  State,  and  a  lawyer  by  profession.  Beginning  practice  at 
Biddeford,  he  prosecuted  legal  pursuits  in  that  town  for  a  time,  and  then 
removed  to  South  Berwick.  While  resident  in  the  latter  place,  he  received 
the  appointment  of  Collector  of  Customs  at  the  port  of  York  from  President  Madison. 
This  office  he  held  until  1820,  when  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  courts.  Removing  to 
Alfred,  he  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  legal  position  for  the  next  twenty  years. 
He  died  at  Calais,  the  place  of  his  last  residence,  in  the  year  1848.  His  father  served  as  a 
captain  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

The  wife  of  Jeremiah  and  the  mother  of  Bion  Bradbury  bore  the  maiden  name  of 
Many  Langdon  Storer.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Captain  Seth  Storer  of  Saco,  and  a  grand- 
daughter of  Mrs.  John  Storer  of  Wells.    Mrs.  John  Storer  was  the  sister  of  Governor 
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Langdon  of  New  Hampshire,  one  of  the  immortal  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

Bion  Bradbury  received  his  educational  preparation  for  college  in  the  Gorham  and 
South  Berwick  academies,  matriculated  at  Bowdoin,  and  graduated  from  thence  in  1830. 
During  the  following  year  he  held  the  position  of  principal  in  the  Alfred  Academy.  But 
legal  rather  than  educational  activities  possessed  his  choice.  He  commenced  the  prelimi- 
nary studies  appropriate  to  his  chosen  vocation  in  the  office  of  Daniel  Goodenow  at  Alfred, 
completed  them  in  that  of  William  Pitt  Preble  at  Portland,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Alfred,  York  County,  in  May,  1834. 

Soon  after  his  admission  to  the  bar  (in  July,  1834)  he  began  professional  practice  at 
Calais,  Washington  County,  and  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  entered  into  partnership  with 
Anson  G.  Chandler.  This  association  lasted  until  1838,  when  his  partner  was  elevated  to 
the  judicial  bench.  In  1842  Mr.  Bradbury  was  elected  to  the  lower  House  of  the  State 
Legislature  from  the  Calais  District,  and  served  therein  on  several  important  committees. 
In  1844  he  was  commissioned  as  Collector  of  Customs  at  Eastport,  Maine;  was  subse- 
quently recommissioned  by  President  Polk,  and  again  by  President  Pierce.  During  the 
last  term  of  incumbency,  he  served  in  the  lower  branch  of  the  Maine  Legislature  as  the 
Representative  of  Eastport,  in  the  years  1849  1850.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
National  Democratic  Convention  held  at  Cincinnati  in  1856.  Two  years  after  that,  in 
1858,  he  was  the  unsuccessful  candidate  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  Sixth  District  of 
Maine  for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  but  was  rejected  by  only  a  bare  majority. 
In  i860  he  was  again  a  member  of  the  National  Democratic  Convention,  held  in  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  and  subsequently  of  that  assembled  in  Baltimore. 

The  times  were  portentous.  Political  parties  were  seething  from  conflicting  opinions 
and  volcanic  passions.  The  unity  and  perpetuity  of  the  National  Union  were  in  danger. 
Mr.  Bradbury  promptly  and  conscientiously  arrayed  himself  with  those  who  were  resolved 
that,  at  all  hazards,  the  integrity  of  the  country  and  the  supremacy  of  the  National  organic 
law  should  be  maintained.  He  belonged  to  the  class  known  as  "War  Democrats,"  to 
whom  the  whole  country  is  so  deeply  indebted.  Patriotic  citizens  of  all  parties  had  equal 
confidence  in  his  probity  and  public  spirit.  In  1862  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, as  a  War  Democrat,  from  Eastport,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  both  the  great  political 
divisions.  In  1863  he  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  Maine. 
In  1874  he  was  the  nominee  of  his  party  in  Portland  for  Congress.  His  letter  of  accept- 
ance plainly  declared  to  all  voters  in  the  Cumberland  and  York  Congressional  District  his 
views  of,  and  his  opposition  to,  the  use  of  money  in  popular  elections.  The  frankness  of 
such  an  avowal  may  not  have  conciliated  the  feelings  of  some  electors,  but  nevertheless  it 
did  exceeding  honor  to  the  candidate  who  made  it.  The  old  Roman  candidatus,  who  in 
his  white  robes  solicited  the  votes  of  the  citizens,  affirmed  by  the  snowy  purity  of  his  attire 
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that  his  motives  and  aims  were  free  from  the  soil  of  selfishness  and  the  stains  of  corruption. 
Whether  the  visible  averment  were  true  or  not,  it  is  eternally  true  that  the  welfare  of  the 
American  people  can  only  be  secured  by  the  action  of  uncorrupted  and  incorruptible 
officials.  Bribery  and  corruption  are  to  the  State  what  pulmonary  consumption  is  to  the 
individual.    One  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  the  body-politic  is  from  these  very  evils. 

In  1880  Mr.  Bradbury  was  a  member  of  the  National  Democratic  Convention  held  in 
Cincinnati,  as  a  delegate-at-large  from  the  State  of  Maine,  and  was  also  the  chairman  of 
his  delegation.  .    •.  .. 

In  all  his  past  official  relations,  Mr.  Bradbury  has  maintained  his  professional  practice ; 
and  since  his  removal  to  Portland,  in  1864,  has  been  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  it. 
Learned  in  the  literature  of  the  law,  adverse  to  all  litigation  that  is  not  morally  necessitated, 
advising  compromise  and  arbitration  wherever  practicable  and  right  in  the  settlement  of 
disputes,  he  naturally  and  logically  commands  the  confidence  of  all  interested  parties.  In 
the  exercise  of  forensic  functions ,  he  is  persuasive  and  convincing  toward  the  jury  ;  acute 
and  skilful  in  the  examination  of  witnesses;  elegant,  easy,  and  energetic  in  his  oratory. 
In  the  Legislature  he  was  known  as  an  able  debater,  and  one  whose  wisdom  and  counsel 
mainly  directed  the  policy  of  his  party.  Local,  State,  and  National  affairs  have  always 
received  due  and  proportionate  attention,  and  in  each  and  all  his  personal  influence  has 
been  markedly  felt  as  that  of  a  true  patriot  and  "hard  money"  political  economist.  Kind 
and  neighborly  in  social  relations,  always  preserving  mental  equipoise,  smoothness  of 
temperament,  and  remarkable  self-control,  he  is  also  frank  and  affable  in  manner,  sym- 
pathetic with  the  suffering,  and  encouraging  to  the  tried  and  dispirited.  In  the  amenities 
of  the  family-circle,  in  the  perplexities  of  law-courts,  and  in  the  anxieties  of  legislation  his 
characteristics  and  bearing  are  those  of  the  courteous,  cultured  gentleman. 

Bion  Bradbury  was  married  on  the  25th  of  October,  1837,  to  Alice,  daughter  of  John- 
son Williams  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  afterward  for  many  years  a  citizen  of  Water- 
ville,  Maine.  Five  children  constitute  the  living  fruit  of  their  marriage :  i.  Albert  W.,  a 
practising  lawyer  in  Portland ;  2.  Bion,  Jr.,  an  attachd  of  the  Coast  Survey ;  3.  Mary 
Langdon,  widow  of  the  late  Charles  C.  Wells ;  4.  Alice,  wife  of  Charles  F.  Libby,  Port- 
land ;  5.  Maria  Dow  Bradbury.  ■  - 
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REBLE,  WILLIAM  PITT,  of  Portland,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  of  Maine.  Born  in  the  town  of  York,  Maine,  in  the  section 
called  Scotland  Parish,  from  the  number  of  Scotch  settlers  therein,  on  the 
27th  of  November,  1783. 

The  first  member  of  the  Preble  family  in  Maine  was  an  Englishman 
named  Abraham  Preble,  who  emigrated  from  his  native  land  to  this  country  before  the 
year  1637.  Settling  first  at  Scituate,  Massachusetts,  he  soon  removed  from  thence  to  what 
is  now  the  State  of  Maine.  In  1642  he  purchased  a  tract  of  land  in  Agamenticus,  now 
called  York,  from  Edward  Godfrey,  the  agent  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges ;  took  up  his 
residence  upon  it,  and  lived  there  until  his  death  in  1663.  His  was  a  most  conspicuous 
figure  in  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  seventeenth  century.  One  of  the  councillors  of  the 
proprietor  in  1645,  he  held  that  office  as  long  as  the  government  of  Gorges  continued. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Provincial  General  Court,  a  commissioner  holding  county  courts, 
one  of  the  treasurers  of  the  colony,  and  also  its  chief  military  officer.  His  descendants 
have  been  scarcely  less  prominent  in  the  history  of  Maine.  His  son  Benjamin  was  the 
incumbent  of  many  important  offices.  The  famous  Commodore  Preble  was  his  great- 
great-grandson.  Abraham  Preble,  second,  was  the  son  of  Benjamin,  and  the  father  of 
Samuel  Preble,  who  was  the  sire  of  Esaias,  the  father  of  William  Pitt  Preble.  Esaias  was 
a  Whig  in  the  Revolution,  a  captain  in  the  patriot  army,  and  a  dissident  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Convention  called  to  ratify  the  Constitution. 

William  P.  Preble  prepared  for  matriculation  at  college  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev. 
Rosewell  Messinger  of  York,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1806.  Among  his  classmates 
were  several  who  afterward  rose  to  literary  and  scientific  distinction.  His  own  tastes  were 
of  mathematical,  character.  In  1809  he  was  appointed  tutor  in  mathematics  at  Harvard, 
as  the  successor  of  Dr.  Ichabod  Nichols.  In  this  position  he  remained  two  years,  with 
equal  pleasure  and  profit  to  himself  and  others.  Law  rather  than  education  commanded 
his  preferences.  Beginning  the  study  of  it  in  the  office  of  Benjamin  Hasey  at  Topsham, 
and  continuing  it  in  that  of  Mr.  Orr  in  Brunswick,  he  passed  on  to  actual  practice.  From 
York,  where  he  first  opened  an  office,  he  removed  to  Alfred.  There,  in  181 1,  he  was  ap- 
pointed attorney  for  the  county  of  York.  Removing  to  Saco  in  181 3,  he  there  received 
the  appointment  of  U.  S.  District  Attorney  from  President  Madison  in  18 14.  From  Saco 
he  went  to  Portland  in  1818,  and  made  that  place  his  permanent  home. 

Of  quick  and  clear  perceptions,  strong  logical  abilities,  and  very  perspicuous  style  of 
address,  he  sought  to  convince  the  judgment  of  juries — a  nobler  aim  than  the  seduction  of 
passion.  The  verdicts  thus  obtained  were  in  harmony  with  justice  and  truth,  and  vastly 
more  creditable  to  himself  than  any  that  could  be  won  by  eloquent  sophistry.    The  bar  of 
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Maine  at  that  time  contained  men  of  power  and  distinction,  like  Mellen,  Whitman,  Green- 
leaf,  and  many  others.  Of  these  Mr.  Preble  was  the  acknowledged  peer.  So  high  did  his 
reputation  rise,  that  at  the  end  of  nine  years'  legal  practice  he  was  selected  in  1820  as  one 
of  the  three  judges  composing  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the  new  State. 

Judge  Preble's  occupancy  of  the  bench  was  comparatively  brief.  His  decisions  ap- 
pear in  the  first  five  volumes  of  Greenleaf's  Reports,  and  are  remarkable  for  sound  argu- 
ment and  lucidity  of  statement.  Learned  and  clear-sighted  he  undoubtedly  was ;  but  like 
most  men  of  his  special  education,  liable  to  fits  of  impatience  and  irritability,  which  are 
clearly  inimical  to  the  self-poise  and  command  of  circumstances  that  should  distinguish 
members  of  the  judiciary.    Nevertheless,  his  decisions  were  received  with  universal  respect. 

Judge  Preble  relinquished  his  august  position  in  1828  to  enter  upon  diplomatic  ser- 
vice. He  had  been  appointed  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Hague  by  President  Jack- 
son. The  King  of  Holland  had  been  selected  as  arbitrator  in  the  Northeastern  Boundary 
dispute,  and  Judge  Preble  was  to  represent  the  interests  of  his  country  in  that  momen- 
tous case.  The  monarch  made  his  award  in  January,  1831  ;  basing  it  not  upon  the 
merits  and  proof  of  the  controversy,  but  on  the  general  beneficence  of  compromise.  The 
line  he  suggested  was  the  St.  John  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francis,  thence  up  that  river 
to  the  head  of  its  southwest  branch ;  and  from  thence  due  west  to  the  limit  previously 
determined.  Judge  Preble  forcibly  protested  against  this  award,  and  returned  home  to 
resist  its  acceptance. 

Judge  Preble  was  cordially  sustained  by  the  citizens  of  Maine  in  opposition  to  the 
decision  of  the  arbiter.  In  1831  he  was  sent  to  Washington  as  the  agent  of  the  State,  in 
order  to  enforce  its  rights.  The  subject  occasioned  long  debates  in  the  U.  S.  Senate. 
The  dispute  was  wearisome,  and  many  statesmen  wished  to  see  it  peacefully  ended.  In 
July,  1832,  an  agreement  was  made  between  the  Maine  Commissioners  and  the  agents  of 
the  United  States,  whereby  Maine  was  to  cede  the  land  in  question  to  the  United  States, 
and  to  receive  a  million  acres  of  land  in  Michigan  as  compensation.  Renewed  negotia- 
tions with  Great  Britain  followed  ;  both  sides  became  angry ;  the  so-called  Aroostook 
War  broke  out  in  1839,  the  trouble  was  not  quieted  until  1842,  when  the  Webster- 
Ashburton  Treaty  established  a  definite  boundary,  for  which  the  British  Government  paid 
an  equivalent  money  consideration.  Judge  Preble's  agency  throughout  the  whole  difficulty 
was  very  influential.  In  1842,  as  one  of  four  commissioners  chosen  by  the  Legislature, 
he  performed  the  last  political  act  of  his  life  in  adjusting  the  terms  of  final  settlement. 
The  genius  of  Judge  Preble  for  projecting  and  creating  lines  of  international  communi- 
cation was  fully  equal  to  that  for  diplomacy.  Much  of  the  latter  was  needed  to  make 
him  efficient  as  one  of  the  great  pioneers  of  human  progress.  The  opus  magnum  of  his 
busy,  energetic  life  was  the  railroad  connection  between  the  Great  Lakes,  the  St.  Law- 
rence River,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  Portland.    Toil,  care,  intellect,  tact,  persistence, 
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were  all  required — and  that  in  extraordinary  degree — to  effectuate  this  grand  scheme. 
The  completion  of  the  railway  from  Portsmouth  to  Portland  in  1842  suggested  the  neces- 
sity of  transportation  facilities  from  the  vast  interior  to  the  sea-coast.  In  September,  1844, 
Judge  Preble  and  Josiah  S.  Little  were  sent  to  Canada  as  a  committee  to  engage  the  assist- 
ance of  its  government  and  people  in  the  construction  of  this  great  international  highway. 
On  the  1 8th  of  October  they  reported  favorably  to  an  immense  public  meeting  in  Portland. 
A  reconnaissance  of  the  intended  route  was  made  by  James  Hall,  an  engineer;  and  the 
Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  Company  was  incorporated  on  the  loth  of  February,  1845,  with 
a  nominal  capital  of  three  million  dollars.  On  the  12th,  Judge  Preble,  charter  in  hand, 
started  in  the  depth  of  winter  for  Canada ;  travelled  by  express  teams  through  the  un- 
trodden wilderness;  helped  to  obtain  a  charter,  dated  March  18,  1845,  from  the  Canadian 
Government  for  a  company  that  was  to  construct  a  connecting  road,  and  with  a  transcript 
of  that  charter  returned  to  Portland.  In  June  subscription  books  were  opened.  On  the 
25th  of  September,  the  shareholders,  representing  $612,500  of  stock,  organized  the 
company,  and  unanimously  elected  Judge  Preble  president. 

On  the  30th  of  November,  1845,  Judge  Preble  sailed  for  England  in  quest  of  aid  for 
his  great  enterprise.  There  he  had  to  meet  the  unscrupulous  hostility  of  those  who  sought 
to  divert  the  route  from  Portland  to  Boston.  Mr.  Gait,  the  able  representative  of  the 
Canadian  Company,  rendered  much  assistance,  and  together  they  achieved  a  partial  success. 
Returning  to  Portland  in  February,  1846,  the  terms  of  union  with  the  Canadian  Company 
were  next  settled.  A  uniform  gauge  of  five  feet  six  inches,  the  place  of  junction,  and 
other  particulars  were  agreed  upon  as  the  basis  of  mutual  action.  William  P.  Preble,  on 
behalf  of  the  American  company,  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  convention.  On  the  4th 
of  July  ground  was  broken  at  Fish  Point,  in  Portland  Harbor.  Judge  Preble  threw  out  the 
first  spadeful  of  earth  to  inaugurate  the  work,  and  accompanied  the  action  by  a  suitable 
address.    Great  popular  enthusiasm  attended  the  beginning  of  the  undertaking. 

Not  only  did  Judge  Preble  use  muscle  and  voice  in  furtherance  of  this  grandly  benefi- 
cent work,  but  also  an  able  and  forceful  pen.  "  An  Address  to  the  Citizens  of  Montreal" 
in  1845  followed  by  "  An  Address  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  English  Colonial  Secretary" 
in  1846,  and  by  "A  Memorial  to  the  Governor-General  of  Canada"  in  1847.  All  are 
excellent  state  papers.  On  the  2 2d  of  July,  1848,  the  road  was  in  successful  operation  to 
the  town  of  North  Yarmouth,  and  was  advancing  to  Minot,  thirty-six  miles  from  Portland. 
His  report  to  the  shareholders,  presented  on  that  day,  closed  his  connection  with  the  rail- 
road. Exposure  and  fatigue  had  impaired  his  health  and  enforced  his  retirement.  But  he 
continued  to  exhibit  the  keenest  interest  in  the  work,  repeatedly  and  urgently  appealed  to 
the  public  to  come  forward  in  aid,  and  lived  to  see  the  railroad  extended  from  Portland 
to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  thence  along  the  northern  shores  of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie  to 
Lake  Huron.    It  was  opened  to  South  Paris  January  i,  1850;  to  the  point  of  junction  at 
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Island  Pond  early  in  1852  ;  and  to  the  St.  Lawrence  in  1853.  Judge  Preble's  claim  to 
perpetual  remembrance  would  be  sufficiently  valid  if  it  rested  on  no  other  foundation  than 
his  share  in  the  creation  of  this  great  international  thoroughfare.  ,  -    . . 

William  Pitt  Preble  was  quite  as  influential  a  politician  as  he  was  a  railroad  promoter. 
Beginning  life  as  a  zealous  Federalist,  he  veered  around  and  became  an  equally  zealous 
Democrat.  His  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  National  Administration  was  rewarded  by  the  office 
of  U.  S.  District  Attorney  for  Maine  in  18 14.  No  one  labored  more  ardently  than  he  to 
separate  Maine  from  Massachusetts.  Many  conventions  on  that  moot  question  were  held 
after  1783  ;  the  people  were  almost  evenly  divided  on  the  subject,  and  it  assumed  the  import- 
ance of  a  party  question.  Massachusetts  was  Federalistic,  Maine  Democratic.  The  Demo- 
crats wanted  separate  State  government  for  the  sake  of  official  patronage  ;  for  a  similar 
reason  the  Federalists  did  not  want  it.  Independent  voters,  who  believed  that  local 
interests  would  be  better  managed  by  a  local  government  than  by  the  distant  one  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, cast  their  influence  in  favor  of  separation.  Numerous  petitions  praying  for 
separation  were  presented  to  the  Legislature,  and  referred  to  a  committee,  which  recom- 
mended that  the  matter  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  An  act  was  passed  at  the 
June  session  which  provided  that  "  If  it  shall  appear  that  a  majority  of  five  to  four,  at 
least  of  the  votes  so  returned  [to  a  convention  to  assemble  in  September],  are  in  favor  of 
separation,  the  convention  is  to  proceed  in  forming  a  constitution,  and  not  other- 
wise." 

The  agitation  in  the  mean  time  was  very  active.  Judge  Preble  wrote  and  spoke  very 
earnestly  in  favor  of  the  measure.  When  the  vote  came  to  be  counted  at  the  convention, 
it  was  found  that  1 1,927  had  voted  in  the  affirmative,  and  10,539  the  negative.  The 
measure  was  evidently  lost.  But  Judge  Preble  was  an  experienced  diplomat,  fruitful  in 
expedient,  acquainted  with  casuistry,  accustomed  to  special  pleading,  and  he  endeavored 
to  prove  that  the  five-ninths  majority  had  been  obtained.  His  reasoning  was  ingenious 
but  not  conclusive.  In  fact,  it  was  utterly  unsound,  and  failed  to  convince  a  strong 
minority — some  of  whom  were  favorable  to  separation — of  the  convention.  They  solemnly 
protested  against  Preble's  report,  its  reasoning,  its  principles,  and  against  further  action  on 
the  subject.  The  formation  of  a  constitution  under  such  circumstances  was,  in  their 
opinion,  a  violation  of  express  law,  and  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  their  constituents. 
The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  took  the  same  view  of  the  subject,  and  declined  further 
action.  Judge  Preble  was  one  of  a  committee  appointed  to  publish  an  address  in  response 
to  the  protest ;  and  also  of  another  committee  charged  with  the  duty  of  applying  to  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  to  carry  the  act  of  separation  into  effect.  Nothing  satisfactory 
came  out  of  the  application.  The  matter  rested,  but  only  to  be  renewed,  with  successful 
result,  in  the  ensuing  year.  In  the  Convention  of  18 19  Judge  Preble  was  a  representative 
from  Portland,  and  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  constitution.    Here,  too,  his  mathe- 
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matical  genius  came  into  play,  but  not  to  the  satisfaction  of  five  of  his  Portland  colleagues, 
who  thought  that  the  apportionment  of  representatives  was  unjust  to  the  large  towns. 

In  educational  matters  he  revealed  the  ordinary  interest  of  a  cultivated  New-Englander. 
Trustee  of  Bowdoin  College  from  1820  to  1842,  he  discharged  his  duties  with  a  prompt 
fidelity  that  was  recognized  in  1829  by  the  collegiate  bestowment  of  the  honorary  title 
of  LL.D. 

Judge  Preble  never  permitted  any  written  composition  of  his  own  to  appear  in  print 
without  the  most  elaborate  preparation.  His  reputation  for  intellectual  power  was  far 
beyond  his  measure  of  success.  The  infirmities  of  his  temperament  were  hindrances  to 
the  attainment  of  popular  favor.  As  an  oral  debater  he  appeared  to  the  best  advantage. 
His  propositions  were  stated  with  light  and  power ;  and  when  all  his  faculties  were  stimu- 
lated to  intense  activity  by  the  magnitude  of  the  occasion,  his  mental  forces  wrought  with 
greatest  ease,  and  produced  arguments  that,  by  strength  of  logic,  aptness  and  beauty  of 
illustration,  and  masterful  eloquence,  usually  gave  him  the  victory  over  his  opponents. 

Broken  down  by  hard  usage,  the  constitution  of  Judge  Preble  failed  forever  on  the  i  ith 
of  October,  1857,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three.  He  was  first  married  in  September,  18 10,  while 
a  tutor  at  Harvard,  to  Nancy  Gale,  daughter  of  Joseph  Tucker  of  York,  and  at  one  time 
Collector  of  that  port.  Two  daughters  and  one  son  were  the  fruit  of  their  union.  The  son 
bears  the  same  name  as  his  father,  resides  in  Portland,  is  a  lawyer,  and  has  served  as  clerk 
of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  eldest  daughter  married  Stephen  Long- 
fellow, Jr.,  a  lawyer  of  Portland  ;  the  youngest  married  Lieutenant  Allen  of  the  U.  S. 
Army.  Judge  Preble's  second  wife  was  Sarah  A.,  daughter  of  Thomas  Forsaith  of  Port- 
land, by  whom  he  was  the  father  of  one  son,  who,  with  his  mother,  survived  the  distin- 
guished sire. 


ANLEY,  JOSEPH  HOMAN,  was  born  in  Bangor,  Maine,  October  13, 
1842,  while  his  parents  were  temporarily  residing  there.  His  father.  James 
Sullivan  Manley,  was  born  in  Putney,  Vermont,  July  17,  18 16;  and  was  the  son 
of  Amasa  Manley  and  Lydia  French.  His  great-grandfather,  Jesse  Manley, 
was  a  native  of  Stoughton,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Manley's  grandparents 
moved  to  Maine  in  1819,  and  his  father  became  widely  known  in  Maine  as  one  of  the 
publishers  of  the  Gospel  Banner,  and  also  one  of  the  publishers  of  the  Maine  Farmer.  He 
died  December  9,  1861.  Mr.  Manley's  mother  was  Caroline  Sewall,  daughter  of  Charles 
Sewall,  and  granddaughter  of  General  Henry  Sewall,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  a  member  of 
one  of  the  oldest  Puritan  families  of  New  England,  whose  name  is  of  great  antiquity  in 
England,  and  which  has  been  distinguished  in  New  England  for  generations  "  in  arts, 
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letters,  and  war."  Mr.  Manley  springs  from  sturdy  New  England  stock,  and  his  ancestors 
upon  the  maternal  side  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Augusta,  where  he  has  himself 
resided  all  his  life,  save  a  few  months  in  early  infancy. 

When  five  years  of  age  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  afflicted  with  a  severe  illness, 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  has  never  fully  recovered.  Owing  to  this  long  illness  his  early 
education  was  interrupted  and  impaired.  He  attended  the  public  schools,  and  in  1853 
entered  the  "  Little  Blue  School"  for  boys  at  Farmington,  Maine,  founded  by  the  late 
Jacob  Abbott,  and  then  under  the  management  of  Alexander  H.  Abbott.  Here  he 
remained  four  years,  but  feeble  health  forced  him  to  abandon  a  collegiate  course.  In  1861 
he  commenced  the  study  of  law,  and  was  in  the  office  of  the  late  Theodore  H.  Sweetser 
and  William  S.  Gardiner  (now  Judge)  in  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Manley  graduated 
at  the  Albany  Law  School  in  February,  1863,  receiving  the  degree  of  LL.B.,  and  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts  of  New  York  when  only  twenty-one  years  of  age.  In 
1863  Mr.  Manley  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  Augusta,  forming  a  partnership  with 
H.  W.  True.  In  1865  he  was  appointed  by  the  late  Justice  ClifTord  a  Commissioner  of 
the  U.  S.  District  Court,  and  was  in  the  same  year  admitted  to  practice  in  the  U.  S.  Dis- 
trict and  Circuit  Courts.  Had  Mr.  Manley  remained  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  he 
would  have  achieved  a  brilliant  reputation,  but  he  inherited  a  great  interest  in  the  excite- 
ments and  struggles  of  political  life,  and  this  tendency  led  him  to  enter  the  political  field,  in 
which  he  has  since  borne  an  active  and  influential  part.  In  1865  and  1866  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Augusta  City  Government,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  President  of  the 
Common  Council.  In  1877  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  In  1869 
he  was  appointed  agent  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Department,  and  stationed  first  at 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  subsequently  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Chicago,  111.,  Philadelphia,  New  York 
City,  and  Boston,  Mass.  He  held  the  position  until  November,  1876,  when  he  resigned 
to  engage  in  private  business.  The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  in  accepting  his 
resignation,  said,  "  I  desire  to  express  to  you  my  regret  that  on  account  of  private  business 
matters  you  feel  compelled  to  sever  your  connection  with  this  Bureau,  and  to  assure  you  of 
the  just  appreciation  which  this  Office  entertains  of  your  long  and  valuable  services  to  the 
Government." 

Mr.  Manley  spent  the  winters  of  1876-7-8  in  Washington  as  the  Agent  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  in  the  adjusting  of  its  claims  with  the  Treasury  Department.  In  the 
spring  of  1878  he  purchased  of  Joseph  A.  Homan,  Esq.,  one-half  interest  of  the  Maine 
Farmer,  and  at  once  assumed  the  active  duties  of  general  editor,  which  he  performed  with 
conspicuous  ability,  until  he  laid  down  the  editorial  pen  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  Federal 
position  which  he  now  so  acceptably  fills.  Mr.  Manley  has  taken  an  active  part  in  politics 
since  he  became  of  age.  He  has  been  a  Republican  all  his  life.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
National  Convention  at  Chicago  in  1880,  having  been  elected  by  acclamation  from  the 
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Third  Congressional  District  of  Maine,  and  voted  steadily  for  James  G.  Blaine,  until  Maine 
changed  its  vote  to  James  A.  Garfield.  For  many  years  Mr.  Manley  was  Chairman  of  the 
Republican  County  Committee  of  Kennebec  County,  and  in  October,  1881,  when  Mr.  Blaine 
resigned  his  position  on  the  Republican  State  Committee,  Mr.  Manley  was  unanimously 
elected  by  the  members  of  the  State  Committee  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  at  the  State  Con- 
vention in  June,  1882,  the  choice  was  unanimously  ratified.  He  was  also  chosen  as  one  of 
the  five  members  of  the  State  Executive  Committee,  which  organized  and  conducted  the 
successful  political  campaign  of  1882. 

In  March,  1880,  Mr.  Manley  was  appointed  a  Trustee  of  the  Maine  Insane  Hospital, 
and  since  that  time  has  rendered  valuable  service  as  Secretary  of  the  Board.  In  May,  1881, 
without  any  solicitation  on  his  part,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Garfield  as  Postmaster 
at  Augusta,  and  unanimously  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  July 
I,  1 88 1,  and  his  administration  has  proved  most  energetic,  able,  and  popular.  He  promptly 
secured  the  establishment  of  the  free-delivery  system  for  his  city,  affording  the  citizens  a 
convenience  which  they  highly  appreciate,  and  he  has  made  many  other  improvements. 
His  office  is  one  of  great  importance,  being  the  fifth  post-ofl&ce  in  the  United  States  in  the 
amount  of  second-class  mail-matter  handled. 

Mr.  Manley  has  always  felt  a  deep  interest  in  educational  matters.  He  is  a  trustee  of 
the  "  Cony  Academy  Fund,"  and  in  connection  with  his  co-trustees,  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Wil- 
liams, William  R.  Smith,  John  L.  Cutter,  and  Daniel  A.  Cony,  Esqs.,  erected  the  magnifi- 
cent Cony  High  School  building,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  He  is  a  member  of  the  High 
School  Committe,  and  a  director  of  the  public  schools  of  the  Williams  School  District. 
In  1 88 1  he  was  elected  a  trustee  of  the  Augusta  Savings  Bank,  one  of  the  largest  savings 
institutions  in  the  State — a  marked  tribute  to  his  efficiency  and  integrity  as  a  business 
man, 

Mr.  Manley  was  married  in  1866  to  Susan  H.,  daughter  of  the  late  Governor  Samuel 
Cony,  an  accomplished  lady,  combining  with  the  sterling  qualities  inherited  from  her  dis- 
tinguished father,  a  rare  and  endearing  individuality  of  her  own,  which  has  rendered  her  the 
light  and  life  of  a  charming  home,  and  won  the  enduring  esteem  of  "  troops  of  friends." 
The  marriage  has  been  blessed  with  four  children  :  Samuel  Cony,  Lucy  Cony,  Harriet,  and 
Sydney  Sewall  Manley,  whose  young  lives  open  with  a  promise  as  fair  as  the  hearts  of  their 
parents  could  wish. 

Mr.  Manley  has  held  many  positions  of  honor  and  trust  with  acceptability  and  with 
credit  to  himself,  and  while  few  men  of  his  years  have  a  wider  personal  acquaintance  with 
prominent  men  of  the  country,  his  acquaintances  are  almost  universally  his  friends.  He 
has  a  pleasing  address,  a  genial  and  winning  manner,  is  gifted  with  fine  conversational 
powers,  and  is  a  fluent  and  forcible  writer.    In  social  intercourse  he  is  amiable  and  enter- 
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taining,  in  his  attachments  strong  and  earnest ;  and  as  the  best  evidence  of  a  successful 
career,  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that  he  stands  higher  now  than  at  any  previous  period  of 
his  life  in  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  he  is  destined  to  a  long  and 
highly  successful  life,  *         ,  ' 


ESTON,  NATHAN,  of  Augusta,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Maine.  Born  July  27,  1782,  in  Augusta,  Maine.  His  ancestors  were  of 
purely  English  nationality.  John  Weston,  the  first  immigrant  of  that  name 
into  this  country,  came  from  the  county  of  Buckingham,  England,  at  the 
tender  age  of  thirteen  years,  and  landed  at  Salem  in  1644.  Thence  he  re- 
moved to  Reading,  Massachusetts,  where  he  died  in  1723,  aged  over  ninety  years.  His 
son  Stephen  died  in  the  same  town  in  1753,  aged  eighty-eight,  leaving  a  son  Stephen, 
who  died  in  Wilmington,  an  adjoining  town,  in  his  eighty-first  year.  Nathan  Weston, 
fifth  son  of  Stephen,  second,  was  born  at  Wilmington  in  1740;  married  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  SamiUel  Bancroft  of  Reading,  in  1771  ;  served  in  the  French  War;  engaged  in  the 
lumber  business  at  Merrymeeting  Bay,  and  then  in  trade  at  Augusta,  about  the  year 
1781  ;  represented  his  town  in  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  for  two  years;  was  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Council  in  1806  and  1807  ;  and  died  in  1832,  aged  ninety-two. 

Nathan  Weston  received  his  early  scholastic  instruction  in  Hallowell  Academy,  then 
under  the  care  of  the  distinguished  educator  Samuel  Moody.  From  thence  he  entered 
Dartmouth  College,  acquired  high  standing,  and  graduated  honorably  with  a  class  of  forty- 
four  members.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  the  Alpha  of 
Dartmouth.  On  leaving  college  he  at  once  began  the  studies  appropriate  to  the  profession 
of  law  in  the  office  of  Benjamin  Whitwell  of  Augusta,  remained  there  a  few  months,  and 
then  entered  the  office  of  George  Blake  of  Boston.  The  latter  gentleman  was  U.  S. 
District  Attorney,  a  learned  lawyer,  and  a  leading  Democratic  politician.  Under  him  the 
young  student  had  ample  facilities  for  learning  and  practice,  and  enjoyed  the  opportunity 
of  listening  to  the  most  eminent  practitioners  at  the  Boston  bar.  Duly  accomplished  in 
knowledge  of  law  and  legal  procedure,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar  in  July,  1806, 
and  soon  afterward  began  practice  in  Augusta.  Thence  he  removed  in  the  following 
spring  to  New  Gloucester ;  did  a  successful  business,  married,  represented  the  town  in  the 
General  Court  of  1808,  and  returned  to  Augusta  in  18 10. 

Under  Governor  Elbridge  Gerry's  administration  in  181 1  radical  changes  were  made 
in  the  men  and  measures  of  the  old  Commonwealth.  With  somewhat  unscrupulous  zeal, 
an  unnatural  arrangement  of  the  towns  in  Essex  County  was  made  to  secure  a  Democratic 
Representative  from  the  new  district.    Major  Russell  of  the  Boston  Centinel  exposed  the 
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absurdity  of  it  by  means  of  a  map  hung  up  in  his  office.  Gilbert  Stuart  the  artist  re- 
marked on  seeing  this,  that  it  formed  a  picture  resembling  some  animal,  and  with  his 
pencil  added  what  looked  like  claws.  "  There,"  said  he,  "  that  will  do  for  a  salamander." 
Russell,  disgusted  by  the  hideous  figure,  rejoined,  "  Salamander  !  Call  it  Gerrymander." 
So  it  was  called.  The  designation  became  a  byword.  An  engraving  of  the  picture  was 
made,  and  used  with  telling  effect  in  the  following  political  canvass.  Unpopular  as  it  was-, 
the  action  of  the  Democratic  Government  exercised  great  influence  on  the  future  of  Mr. 
Weston.  Under  the  provisions  of  "An  Act  establishing  Circuit  Courts  of  Common  Pleas 
within  this  Commonwealth,"  three  circuits  were  formed  in  Maine.  The  second  embraced 
Lincoln,  Kennebec,  and  Somerset  counties,  and  was  called  the  "  Second  Eastern  Circuit." 
Of  this  Mr.  Weston  was  appointed  Chief  Justice. 

Chief  Justice  Weston  at  the  epoch  of  his  elevation  was  only  twenty-nine  years  of  age, 
and  had  been  in  legal  practice  less  than  five  years.  In  this  time  he  had  not  distinguished 
himself,  but  had  acquired  very  influential  friends.  Notwithstanding  all  opposition,  the 
change  was  beneficent  and  judicious.  A  court  of  three  educated  judges  was  substituted, 
in  the  Second  Circuit  alone,  for  three  courts  and  ten  judges,  not  one  of  whom  was  a  lawyer. 
Judge  Weston  presided  at  all  judicial  sessions  with  dignity  and  ease,  promptly  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  office,  and  won  the  favor  of  both  bar  and  people.  On  the  organization 
of  the  new  State  of  Maine  in  1820  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Associate  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  experience  he  had  had,  and  the  satisfaction  he  had  given  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  official  functions  in  the  Common  Pleas,  powerfully  commended  him  to  this 
honorable  trust.  Holding  the  office  for  fourteen  consecutive  years,  until  near  the  close  of 
1834,  he  was  then  elevated  to  the  Chief-Justiceship,  as  the  successor  of  the  eminent  jurist 
Chief  Justice  Mellen.  In  October,  1841,  he  retired  from  the  bench,  in  consequence  of  the 
adoption  of  a  constitutional  amendment  limiting  the  judicial  tenure  to  seven  years. 

As  a  Chief  Justice,  Judge  Weston  was  remarkable  for  his  dignity  and  impartiality. 
Patient  in  the  trial  of  causes,  his  opinions  were  clear  and  to  the  point.  These  opinions,  both 
as  associate  and  as  chief,  are  included  in  the  first  twenty  volumes  of  the  Maine  Reports, 
and  are  lucid  expositions  of  the  law  relevant  to  the  causes  heard  and  decided.  In  Nisi 
Prius  cases  he  ruled  promptly  upon  such  points  of  law  as  were  raised.  Calm  and  im- 
perturbable himself,  his  charges  to  the  jury  were  clear,  complete,  and  logical.  In  all  his 
intercourse  with  members  of  the  bar  he  was  affable,  candid,  and  courteous. 

In  political  contests  Judge  Weston  took  but  little  part.  He  was  uniformly  a  firm  and 
consistent  Democrat.  The  only  political  office  he  is  known  to  have  filled,  in  addition  to 
that  of  Representative  from  New  Gloucester  in  1808,  was  that  of  delegate  to  the  Bruns- 
wick Convention  in  1816.  In  this  assembly  he  served  in  the  Committee  on  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  supported  the  measures  of  the  majority  of  the  convention. 

The  education  of  the  rising  and  future  generations  was  something  that  deeply  in- 
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terested  him.  In  1820  he  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Council  one  of  the  trustees 
of  Bowdoin  College,  and  held  that  relation  for  many  years.  In  recognition  of  his  merit 
and  services,  the  college  bestowed  upon  him  the  honorary  title  of  LL.D.  in  1843.  Dart- 
mouth and  Waterville  had  previously  conferred  a  similar  distinction.  Of  the  latter  institu- 
tion he  was  a  trustee  for  the  period  of  thirty-two  years. 

The  evening  of  Judge  Weston's  long  and  useful  life  was  passed  in  the  management  of 
his  private  affairs,  and  in  the  courtesies  and  amenities  proper  to  his  character  and  social 
position.  His  memory  was  tenacious,  and  was  richly  stored  with  valuable  information, 
garnered  from  many  of  the  best  works  in  all  departments  of  knowledge.  Possessed  of 
agreeable  conversational  abilities,  his  society  was  acceptable  to  people  of  all  ages.  His 
reminiscences  were  interesting  and  often  piquant,  and  his  readiness  to  impart  knowledge  or 
pleasure  that  of  a  cultured  and  benevolent  gentleman.       '     ■         ■  ' 

Nathan  Weston  was  married  in  1809  to  Miss  Cony,  a  daughter  of  Judge  Daniel 
Cony  of  Augusta,  Maine.  By  her  he  became  the  father  of  seven  children — four  sons 
and  three  daughters.  Three  of  the  sons — Nathan,  Daniel  Cony,  and  George  Melville — 
graduated  at  Bowdoin  College,  and  were  educated  for  the  bar.  Daniel  C.  subsequently 
entered  the  Christian  ministry,  at  Stonington,  Connecticut.  Charles,  the  youngest  son 
has  served  in  both  the  army  and  navy. 


LEAVES,  HENRY  B.,  Attorney-General  of  Maine,  was  born  in  Bridgeton, 
Cumberland  County,  Maine,  February  6,  1840.  His  parents,  Thomas  and 
Sophia  (Bradstreet)  Cleaves,  are  noticed  in  the  sketch  of  Judge  Nathan 
Cleaves.  The  education  of  Henry  B.  Cleaves  was  acquired  at  the  schools 
of  his  native  town,  and  in  the  academies  at  North  Bridgeton  and  Lewiston 
Falls.  In  September,  1862,  he  enlisted  in  the  Twenty-third  Maine  Regiment,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  William  Wirt  Virgin,  and  served  with  that  body  until  its  final  dis- 
charge from  service,  July  15,  1863.  He  immediately  re-enlisted  in  the  Thirtieth  Regiment 
Maine  Veteran  Volunteers,  which  was  then  being  recruited  under  the  auspices  of  General 
Francis  Fessenden  ;  was  commissioned  First  Lieutenant  of  Company  F,  December  29, 
1863  ;  and  ordered  to  duty  in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf.  He  participated  in  the  various 
engagements  of  the  Army  of  the  Gulf  up  to  August,  1864,  when  he  joined  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  serving  through  the  memorable  and  brilliant  campaigns  of  Sheridan  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  and  continuing  in  active  service  until  the  surrender  of  Lee  at  Appomat- 
tox.   Returning  to  the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  he  was  stationed  at  Savannah,  Georgia, 
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and  in  August,  1865,  was  honorably  discharged  from  the  service,  and  returned  to  his 
native  State. 

Pursuing  the  study  of  law  in  the  ofifice  of  Howard  &  Cleaves,  he  completed  the  same 
and  was  in  September,  1868,  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  then  formed  a  partnership  with  the 
Hon.  Washington  Gilbert  of  Bath,  Maine,  which  relation  existed  for  one  year,  when  Mr. 
Cleaves  removed  to  Portland,  and  became  the  junior  partner  in  the  old  firm  of  Howard  & 
Cleaves.  This  association  continued  until  the  death  of  Judge  Howard  in  1877.  Since 
that  time  he  has  been  the  partner  of  his  brother.  Judge  Nathan  Cleaves. 

During  1876  and  1877  he  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  as  a  Representative  from 
Portland,  and  in  the  last-named  year  was  honored  with  the  chairmanship  of  the  Committee 
on  Judiciary.  From  1877  to  March,  1879,  he  was  the  City  Solicitor  of  Portland.  In  1880 
he  w.as  elected  Attorney-General  for  the  State  of  Maine,  was  re-elected  in  1881,  and  is  now 
performing  the  duties  of  that  important  and  honorable  position,  with  fidelity  to  the  interests 
of  the  State  and  with  eminent  satisfaction  to  the  public. 


ITTLE,  JOSIAH  STORER,  was  born  in  Minot,  Maine,  July  9,  1801,  but 
moved  to  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  at  an  early  age,  where  he  was 
brought  up  by  his  grandfather,  Josiah  Little,  a  somewhat  remarkable  man, 
typical  of  that  day  and  generation.  To  his  character,  much  of  whose  force 
he  seemed  to  inherit,  and  to  his  counsels  and  teachings  Mr.  Little  was 
greatly  indebted  for  his  subsequent  success  in  life.  He  entered  Bowdoin  College  in  1821, 
and  graduated  in  1825  at  the  head  of  a  class  of  men  who  in  after-life  were  numbered  among 
the  most  successful  and  distinguished  of  the  nation  ;  prominent  among  them  being  the  poet 
Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  President  Pierce,  Jonathan  Cilley,  Dr.  Cheever,  and  many  others 
— all  of  greater  or  less  celebrity. 

Upon  leaving  college,  Mr.  Little  studied  law  in  Portland,  and  entered  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  in  which  he  continued  for  a  few  years,  when  finding  the  line  of  large 
landed  interests  claimed  his  attention,  he  gave  up  his  profession,  and  entered  upon  a 
business  career.  From  that  time  he  became  identified  Vi^ith  the  business  interests  of 
the  community  in  which  he  resided,  and  was  always  more  or  less  connected  with  large 
operations.  At  different  periods  of  his  life  he  was  active  in  various  manufactures,  particu- 
larly with  those  associated  with  the  lumbering  interests  of  our  State.  He  was  for  many 
years  President  of  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  Railroad,  and  from  that  position  and 
others  had  far-reaching  business  relations  with  the  Provinces  and  many  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land. 
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He  was  also  much  interested  in  politics;  was  for  several  years  Speaker  of  the  Maine 
House  of  Representatives,  and  was  at  one  time  a  prominent  candidate  for  Congress  for  the 
First  District. 

Mr.  Little's  character  was  such  that  he  was  always  looked  up  to  and  respected  by  those 
among  whom  he  lived.  His  advice  was  much  sought  in  business  matters,  and  many  men 
now  living  in  prosperity  owe  their  first  start  in  life  to  his  practical  advice,  generosity,  and 
helping  hand. 

Mr.  Little  died  in  Portland,  Maine,  April  2,  1862,  after  a  short  illness,  honored  and 
lamented  by  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  relatives. 


LEAVES,  NATHAN,  Lawyer,  of  Portland,  Maine,  was  born  in  Bridgeton, 
Cumberland  County,  Maine,  on  the  9th  of  January,  1835.  His  father,  the 
late  Thomas  Cleaves  of  Bridgeton,  was  a  native  of  that  town,  and  also  a  life- 
long resident  thereof ;  he  was  actively  identified  with  the  affairs  of  Bridgeton, 
held  many  positions  of  honor  and  trust,  and  died  in  March,  1881,  at  the 
ripe  age  of  eighty-one  years  and  nine  months,  sincerely  mourned,  and  highly  esteemed  by 
his  fellow-townsmen  for  his  many  virtues.  His  mother,  nee  Sophia  Bradstreet,  daughter  of 
Daniel  Bradstreet,  was  a  native  of  Bridgeton.  Her  parents  were  among  the  pioneer  settlers 
of  the  place,  coming  from  Rowley,  Massachusetts. 

Nathan  Cleaves  prepared  for  college  at  the  Portland  Academy,  and  was  graduated 
from  Bowdoin  College  in  1858,  having  among  his  classmates  a  number  who  subsequently 
achieved  reputation  in  the  professional  and  public  walks  of  life.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  General  Jonathan  P.  Cilley  of  Rockland  ;  General  Francis  Fessenden,  late 
Mayor  of  Portland  ;  Judge  Lysander  Hill  of  Washington  ;  Hon.  E.  B.  Neally  of  Bangor; 
Hon.  Ellis  Spear,  late  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  and  others. 

Determining  to  follow  the  legal  profession,  he  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Howard  & 
Strout,  Portland,  and  in  April,  i860,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Cumberland  County. 
He  was  for  a  few  months  engaged  in  practice  in  Bowdoinham,  Sagadahoc  County,  Maine, 
and  then  removed  to  Portland,  and  associated  himself  in  practice  with  Hon.  L.  D.  M, 
Sweat,  who  was  at  that  time  a  member  of  Congress.  This  connection  continued  up  to 
July,  1864,  when  Mr.  Cleaves  formed  a  partnership  with  the  late  Judge  Howard,  and  was 
engaged  in  practice  with  him  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  December,  1877.  In  1869 
Judge  Cleaves  was  elected  City  Solicitor  of  Portland,  and  in  1871  and  1875  he  was  a  Repre- 
sentative in  the  Legislature  from  that  city.   From  1876  to  1880  he  filled  the  office  of  Judge 
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of  Probate  for  Cumberland  County.  Since  his  retirement  from  the  bench  he  has  resumed 
his  legal  practice,  in  connection  with  his  brother,  Hon.  Henry  B.  Cleaves. 

In  May,  1865,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Caroline,  daughter  of  Judge  Howard. 
She  died  at  Augusta  in  February,  1875. 


OBB,  JOHN  CLIFFORD,  Lawyer,  of  Portland,  Maine.  Born  in  West- 
brook,  now  Deering,  Maine,  March  3,  1837.  Jonathan  Cobb  his  father, 
and  Jonathan  Cobb  his  grandfather,  were  farmers  by  occupation,  and 
natives  of  the  town  of  Westbrook.  His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Mary 
Stuart,  daughter  of  James  Stuart,  who  was  of  Scottish  descent,  and  one  of 
the  early  settlers  in  the  town  of  Windham. 

Young  Cobb  was  left  fatherless  at  the  age  of  five  years,  and  his  mother  soon  after 
contracting  an  unhappy  second  marriage,  he  was  at  a  very  early  age  thrown  upon  his  own 
resources,  being  dependent  upon  himself  for  his  home,  his  education,  and  his  training,  as 
well  as  for  his  guidance  and  direction — compelled  to  earn,  by  teaching  in  the  public  schools 
and  otherwise,  the  means  with  which  to  pay  for  his  literary  and  professional  education. 

His  early  education  was  begun  in  the  common-schools  of  his  native  town,  and 
completed  in  the  Westbrook  Seminary — then  and  now  under  the  tutelage  of  Dr.  James 
P.  Weston,  and  also  at  other  institutions  of  learning.  Leaving  the  seminary  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years,  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Chadbourne  &  Miller,  Port- 
land. Admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar  of  the  State  of  Maine,  in  Belfast,  in  the  year  i860, 
he  began  his  professional  career  in  Rockland  soon  afterward.  In  April,  1861,  immediately 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  great  Rebellion,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Company  H  of  the 
Fourth  Regiment  of  Maine  Volunteer  Militia.  Elected  to  a  first-lieutenancy  at  the 
organization  of  the  regiment,  he  served  with  it  until  August, — after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
— and  then  resigned  and  returned  to  Windham. 

In  December,  1861,  Lieutenant  Cobb  received  his  second  commission,  as  first-lieu- 
tenant in  Company  D,  Fifteenth  Maine  Volunteer  Militia,  and  served  in  that  position  for 
some  time.  Accompanying  his  regiment — which  formed  a  part  of  the  Butler  expedition — 
to  Ship  Island  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  he  went  from  thence  up  the  Mississippi,  assisted  in 
the  capture  of  New  Orleans,  and  from  thence  was  ordered  to  Fort  Pickens,  on  Santa  Rosa 
Island,  Florida,  where  he  officiated  as  Acting  Assistant-Commissary  of  Subsistence  of  the 
U.  S.  Army,  Acting  Assistant-Quartermaster  U.  S.  Army,  and  as  Adjutant  of  the  post 
under  Major  Allen,  of  the  regular  army.  In  July,  1863,  he  was  transferred  to  Carrollton, 
Louisiana,  and  appointed  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General  of  that  post.    During  the 
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same  month  he  received  orders  from  Major-General  N,  P.  Banks,  commanding  the 
Department  of  the  Gulf,  to  raise  and  organize  for  service  a  regiment  of  engineers  at  New 
Orleans.  These  orders  were  promptly  carried  out,  and  in  August  Lieutenant  Cobb 
received  the  provisional  commission  of  colonel  of  his  new  regiment  from  the  commanding 
general.  This  regiment  was  afterward  changed  to  the  Ninety-sixth  U.  S.  C.  I.  In  com- 
mand of  it,  he  constructed  the  fort  at  Brashear  City,  Louisiana,  this  being  its  first  service 
after  organization.  From  thence,  in  November,  1863,  he  was  transferred  with  his  com- 
mand to  Matagorda  Island,  on  engineer  service,  and  by  order  of  Major-General  N.  J.  T. 
Dana  was  made  Chief  Engineer  of  the  coast  of  Texas.  He  was  also  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  post — -containing  three  or  four  thousand  troops — ^at  Matagorda  Island. 
Soon  afterward  General  Dana  himself  came  thither,  and  made  that  post  the  headquarters 
of  the  Thirteenth  Army  Corps — thus  relieving  Colonel  Cobb  of  the  command.  He, 
however,  organized  a  provisional  brigade  in  the  Thirteenth  Corps,  and  placed  Colonel  Cobb 
at  the  head.  The  latter  remained  at  headquarters  on  Matagorda  Island  until  June,  1864. 
During  that  period  he  repaired  and  refitted  Fort  Esperanza,  a  work  previously  constructed 
by  the  insurgents.  In  this  enterprise  he  employed  the  entire  working  force  of  the  First 
Division  of  the  Thirteenth  Corps,  together  with  his  own  troops.  The  fortifications  when 
perfected  consisted  of  five  inclosed  earthworks  and  of  a  cr^maillfere  line  extending  across 
the  island,  and  also  several  lunettes  and  small  works  at  the  head  of  the  island.  The  whole 
was  intended  to  be  an  inclosed  camp,  to  accommodate  ten  thousand  troops,  and  to  serve  as 
a  base  of  operations  against  the  enemy  west  of  the  Mississippi.  But  for  this  purpose  the 
creations  of  Colonel  Cobb's  energy  were  never  utilized.  In  June,  1864,  the  Government 
having  changed  its  plans,  he  blew  up  the  works,  erected  with  so  much  expenditure  of  labor, 
money,  and  skill,  and  that  post  was  abandoned. 

Colonel  Cobb's  next  field  of  operation  was  at  Port  Hudson,  Louisiana.  There,  as 
engineer  in  charge,  he  proceeded  to  reconstruct  the  earthworks  which  in  two  sanguinary 
assaults  the  Union  army  under  General  Banks  had  vainly  essayed  to  storm.  The  place 
had  surrendered  in  July,  1863,  after  the  fall  of  Vicksburg.  From  Port  Hudson  he  was 
ordered  in  command  of  his  engineer  regiment  in  August,  1864,  to  Dauphin's  Island, 
Mobile  Bay,  and  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Gaines.  Next  he  was  ordered  with  his 
regiment  to  Mobile  Point,  and  conducted  the  approaches  to  Fort  Morgan.  After  its  sur- 
render (in  November,  1864),  Colonel  Cobb  and  his  command  were  engaged  in  repairing 
this  fort.  While  engaged  in  this  service,  and  before  it  was  completed  (in  November,  1864), 
Colonel  Cobb  received  orders  from  Major-General  Canby,  commanding  Army  and  Division 
of  West  Mississippi,  detaching  him  from  his  command,  and  ordering  him  to  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  to  serve  on  a  military  commission,  of  which  Major  De  Witt  Clinton  of  New  York 
was  Judge  Advocate.  Colonel  Cobb  served  upon  this  commission  some  four  or  five 
months,  during  which  time  they  decided  in  favor  of  the  Government  several  important 
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causes,  involving  large  sums  of  money  and  the  personal  liberty  of  the  citizens,  stoutly 
defended  by  the  ablest  legal  talent  of  the  bar  of  the  Southwest.  While  thus  engaged,  in 
the  winter  of  1864-65,  Major-General  Hurlbut,  commanding  the  Department  of  the  Gulf, 
organized  a  brigade,  with  headquarters  at  New  Orleans,  and  placed  Colonel  Cobb  in  com- 
mand. In  this  relation  he  continued  until  the  spring  of  1865,  when  he  accompanied 
General  Canby  and  his  staff  to  take  command  of  his  old  engineer  regiment  in  the  siege  of 
Mobile.  There  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  engineer  brigade  of  the  Army  and  Divi- 
sion of  West  Mississippi,  and  held  that  position  until  June,  1865,  when  he  obtained  leave 
of  absence  to  visit  his  family.  This  indulgence  had  been  hardly  earned  by  continuous  and 
uninterrupted  service,  extending  over  a  period  of  more  than  three  years  in  the  Department 
of  the  Gulf.  Colonel  Cobb  was  in  command  of  his  regiment  but  a  few  months  in  all. 
For  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  after  his  promotion  to  the  colonelcy,  he  was  in  active 
command  of  a  brigade  in  the  commands  of  Major-Generals  Canby,  Banks,  Hurlbut, 
Dana,  McClernand,  and  Gordon  Granger. 

Soon  after  Colonel  Cobb's  return  to  Maine,  he  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  War 
Department,  and  received  an  honorable  discharge.  The  ends  for  which  he  had  entered 
the  National  service  had  been  accomplished :  the  heresy  of  secession  had  been  branded  as 
traitorous,  slavery  had  been  buried  in  a  bloody  grave,  and  the  National  Union  of  the  seve- 
ral States  of  the  Republic  been  indissolubly  cemented  by  the  blood  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  combatants,  and  the  tears  and  prayers  of  millions  of  loyal  citizens  of  the  Republic 
who  sympathized  with  them  in  all  their  hardship  and  suffering,  and  sustained  and  cheered 
them  by  timely  applause  and  most  effective  help.  Nothing  now  hindered  the  resumption 
of  peaceful  professional  practice,  and  Colonel  Cobb  exchanged  the  conflict  of  arms  for  the 
contests  of  the  forum  in  1865.  Windham  was  the  place  where  he  renewed  his  chosen  pur- 
suits, and  in  which  he  lived  for  several  following  years.  In  1872  he  removed  to  Portland. 
In  1870  and  1871  Colonel  Cobb  represented  Windham  in  the  Legislature  of  Maine, 
served  in  the  Joint  Committees  on  Military  and  Legal  Affairs,  and  also  on  several  minor 
committees.  In  the  spring  of  1871  he  established  a  professional  association  with  his  old 
school-friend  Fabius  M.  Ray,  under  the  style  and  title  of  Cobb  &  Ray.  This  lasted  about 
five  years.  Since  its  dissolution  Colonel  Cobb  has  practised  alone.  Colonel  Cobb  has 
for  several  years  been  engaged  quite  extensively  in  different  business  enterprises,  which  he 
has  carried  on  in  connection  with  his  law  practice.  He  also  held  several  important  civil 
offices  in  the  town  of  Windham  during  all  of  the  years  he  resided  there. 

John  Clifford  Cobb  was  married  on  the  14th  of  September,  1859,  to  Hannah  M., 
daughter  of  Samuel  Hawkes  of  Windham.  Nine  children,  of  whom  seven  are  living, 
constitute  the  issue  of  this  union.  Albert  Clifford  Cobb,  his  eldest  son,  graduated  at  Bow- 
doin  College  in  1881,  and  is  now  reading  law  in  his  father's  office. 
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HITMAN,  EZEKIEL,  of  East  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  State  of  Maine.  Born  in  East  Bridgewater,  March  9,  1776.  John 
Whitman,  his  first  American  forefather,  came  to  this  country  from  England 
in  or  about  the  year  a.d.  1635,  and  settled  at  Weymouth,  Massachusetts. 
Thomas,  his  eldest  son,  was  born  in  England,  and  crossed  the  Atlantic  with 
his  mother  some  years  after  the  father's  migration  ;  removed  to  Bridgewater  in  1662,  and 
died  in  171 2.  Nicholas,  third  son  of  Thomas  Whitman,  was  the  father  of  many  sons,  of 
whom  Josiah  was  the  eighth.  Josiah  in  turn  became  the  father  of  several  sons,  of  whom 
Josiah  was  the  third.  The  Whitman  family  is  very  remarkable  for  the  longevity  of  its 
members.  John  Whitman  of  East  Bridgewater,  a  great-grandson  of  the  founder,  died  in 
1842,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  seven  years.  Twelve  great-grandchildren  of  Thomas 
Whitman  lived  to  the  average  age  of  eighty-eight  and  two-thirds  years.  The  tenacity  of 
life  of  other  descendants  is  equally  surprising. 

Josiah  Whitman,  second,  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Caleb  Sturtevant  of  Halifax, 
Massachusetts,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  Elder  Robert  Cushman  of  Plymouth.  He  died 
in  1777,  leaving  his  wife  and  an  infant  son  and  daughter  in  straitened  circumstances.  The 
widow  herself  did  not  long  survive  her  husband. 

Cradled  in  poverty  and  obliged  to  contend  with  hardship  and  privation,  the  childhood 
of  Ezekiel  Whitman  was  necessarily  one  of  struggle  and  painfulness.  A  friend  in  need 
appeared  in  the  person  of  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Levi  Whitman  of  Wellfleet,  who  took  him 
in  charge,  gave  him  rudimentary  instruction,  and  treated  him  with  warm-hearted  kindness, 
that  was  gratefully  repaid  in  following  years  when  the  relative  circumstances  of  the  parties 
were  reversed.  Dependence,  however,  was  irksome  to  the  bold,  adventurous  orphan. 
With  some  difficulty  he  was  dissuaded  from  going  to  sea,  and  persuaded  to  pursue  the 
studies  necessary  to  a  liberal  education.  Nor  was  he  a  diligent  and  enthusiastic  student. 
The  Rev.  Kilborn  Whitman  of  Pembroke  found  him  to  be  quick  and  apt  to  learn,  but 
averse  to  habits  of  patient  industry.  Fifteen  months  of  study  prepared  him  for  matricula- 
tion at  Brown  University,  into  which  he  was  freely  admitted  in  1791.  The  standard  of 
collegiate  education  was  low,  as  was  also  the  amount  of  expense  involved  to  the  students. 
Young  Whitman's  class  numbered  twenty-six  members.  During  his  first  vacation,  and  in 
the  ensuing  winter,  he  taught  school  in  Marshfield.  Jocular  and  rather  irreverent,  he  there 
got  into  trouble  for  audibly  whispering  "  Spell  it,"  while  the  minister.  Rev.  Mr.  Leonard, 
was  stammering  over  the  utterance  of  some  difficult  word.  Forced  by  financial  exhaustion 
to  leave  college  in  his  Senior  year,  he  recruited  his  exchequer  by  teaching ;  returned  just 
previous  to  Commencement,  and  after  examination  was  admitted  to  his  degree.  A  letter 
of  his  particular  friend  Peleg  Chandler  of  New  Gloucester  imparts  a  vivid  idea  of  the 
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poverty  of  Ezekiel  Whitman  in  his  college  days.  While  on  his  way  to  Providence, 
Chandler  overtook  a  young  man  "with  a  large  bundle  tied  up  in  a  bandanna  handkerchief 
hung  over  his  back  on  a  cane  ;  he  had  on  no  coat,  nor  jacket,  or  stock.  He  wore  an  old 
pair  of  nankeen  breeches,  and  I  think  he  had  his  stockings  and  shoes  in  one  hand,  sus- 
pended by  his  garters."  Entering  into  conversation  with  this  youthful  oddity,  the  young 
aspirant  to  literary  culture  soon  found  out  that  his  name  was  Whitman.  The  twain  became 
fast  friends,  and  agreed  to  chum  together.  Whitman  was  independent,  eccentric,  but  never 
vicious.    His  regard  for  truth  was  sacred.    His  probity  commanded  universal  confidence. 

Such  a  graduate  as  Ezekiel  Whitman  was  presumptively  sure  of  success  in  life.  Ab- 
solutely penniless,  he  again  talked  of  going  to  sea,  and  even  of  going  upon  the  stage. 
Friendly  counsels  induced  him  to  abandon  both  projects,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the 
study  of  law.  Benjamin  Whitman  of  Hanover  received  him  into  his  office  as  a  student. 
With  him  he  remained  a  little  while,  and  then  went  to  the  office  of  Nahum  Mitchell  of 
East  Bridgewater.  There  he  found  the  tutor  and  director  he  most  needed.  His  solid  judg-. 
ment,  keen  perceptions,  and  unusual  ability  induced  Mr.  Mitchell  to  confide  many  cases 
before  magistrates  and  referees  to  his  care.  Whitman  always  managed  them  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  instructor. 

An  important  mission  to  the  distant  regions  of  the  Southwest  was  next  offered  to  his 
acceptance.  It  was  that  of  settling  the  affairs  of  a  deceased  citizen  of  Bridgewater  in  the 
State  of  Kentucky.  He  was  sent  out  by  the  heirs  in  1 796  to  gather  the  wrecks  of  the  prop- 
erty, and  close  the  settlement  of  the  estate  as  well  as  he  could.  In  doing  this  a  whole  year 
was  consumed.  He  traversed  the  intervening  distance  on  horseback,  and  returned  through 
Virginia  and  Maryland.  Pausing  at  Washington  on  his  way  home,  he  attended  the  special 
session  of  Congress  convened  to  discuss  French  violations  of  American  neutrality,  and  was 
much  impressed  by  the  imposing  appearance  of  the  Senate,  and  also  by  the  address  of 
President  Adams. 

Mr.  Whitman  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Plymouth  County  in  1799,  but  determined 
to  seek  a  settlement  in  Maine.  Josiah  Ouincy's  sarcasm  in  reply  to  the  remark  of  Judge 
Mitchell  that  "people  lived  to  a  great  age  in  the  Old  Colony,"  was  that  "he  wondered  that 
people  there  should  want  to  live  long,  there  was  so  little  to  live  on  or  live  for."  Whether 
the  young  lawyer  felt  the  force  of  this  alleged  truth  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  his  temporal 
prospects  could  not  be  greatly  bettered  by  establishment  in  the  District  of  Maine.  The 
population  of  Maine  was  rapidly  increasing,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  as  well  supplied  with  able 
and  enterprising  lawyers  as  Massachusetts.  Nothing  daunted,  he  pursued  his  sohtary  way 
to  the  Eastern  wilds  on  horseback.  Instructed,  disciplined,  and  self-reliant,  no  one  was 
better  calculated  to  carve  his  way  to  fame  and  fortune.  His  law  Hbrary  consisted  of 
Blackstone's  Commentaries,  the  "  Nisi  Prius  Digest  of  Espinasse,"  the  "  Statutes  of  Massa- 
chusetts," and  four  books  of  forms,  compiled  by  Samuel  Freeman,  styled  "The  Clerk's 
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Assistant,"  "  Probate  Auxiliary,"  "Town  Officer,"  and  "Justice's  Assistant."  These  were 
sufficient  for  the  practice  that  was  likely  to  fall  into  his  hands.  Their  contents  were  trans- 
ferred to  his  memory.  After  acquisitions  were  easy.  The  scarcity  of  authorities  gave 
brevity  to  arguments  and  pleadings.  The  application  of  law  and  testimony  to  the  case  in 
hand  was  close  and  direct.  The  opinions  of  the  judges  were  often  made  up  without  refer- 
ence to  the  arguments  of  counsel.  "  It  is  of  no  use  to  argue  the  case,"  said  Whitman  to 
his  associate  in  a  trial  before  Judge  Parsons,  "for  the  old  fellow  has  got  his  opinion  already 
drawn  up  in  his  pocket."  Like  Judge  Parsons,  Mr.  Whitman  did  his  work  in  the  direct- 
est,  plainest,  and  simplest  way. 

From  Turner  Mr.  Whitman  removed  to  New  Gloucester  in  September,  1799.  Repu- 
tation, popularity,  and  business  continuing  to  increase,  he  determined  to  transfer  his  ener- 
gies to  a  wider  field  of  operation.  In  January,  1807,  he  established  his  residence  at  Portland, 
the  largest  place  in  the  District,  and  the  most  prosperous.  There  he  enjoyed  a  very  exten- 
sive practice.  The  wealth  and  population  of  the  locality  were  rapidly  increasing.  Lawyers 
shared  with  merchants  in  the  growing  gains.  Entries  for  civil  actions  rose  to  large  figures. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  numerous  failures  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  embargo 
and  non-intercourse  measures  of  the  General  Government.    Suits  were  multiplied. 

Mr.  Whitman's  name  appears  in  the  first  volume  of  Massachusetts  Reports  in  1805, 
and  thereafter  appears  in  these  valuable  records  of  jurisprudence,  and  in  those  of  Maine  on 
matters  of  high  moment  until  his  retirement  from  the  judiciary  in  1848.  Solid  and  practi- 
cal, cool  and  impartial,  penetrating  and  just,  he  stripped  off  all  disguises,  and  held  up  facts 
to  the  light  of  simple  truth.  In  argument  he  was  lucid,  logical,  conclusive.  Mere  rhetoric 
and  diffuseness  he  despised.  In  talking  to  the  jury  his  manner  was  that  of  a  friend  anxious 
to  show  the  real  merits  of  the  points  in  controversy.  Tall  and  manly  in  person,  honest  and 
intelligent  in  countenance,  his  addresses  invariably  carried  great  weight  and  force.  He  was 
employed  in  advocating  the  claims  of  American  merchants  under  the  treaty  with  Spain  of 
18 19,  and  attended  the  meetings  of  the  commissioners  at  Washington  in  that  interest.  He 
was  no  less  successful  in  pleading  the  cause  of  his  clients  under  the  convention  with  France 
of  July,  1 83 1,  by  which  that  country  appropriated  twenty-five  million  francs  to  pay  Ameri- 
can claims. 

Mr.  Whitman  was  constitutionally  averse  to  the  labors  of  authorship.  Nevertheless, 
in  1832  he  printed  for  his  own  use  and  for  private  distribution  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  forty- 
four  pages,  containing  the  American  genealogy  of  the  Whitman  family. 

Numerous  students  sought  his  instructions.  Among  these  was  Simon  .  Greenleaf, 
afterward  the  erudite  and  famous  professor  in  the  Harvard  Law  School  at  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.  •  ■.  •  ' 

Political  offices  naturally  sought  his  incumbency.  In  1806  he  was  nominated  for  the 
representation  in  Congress  of  the  Cumberland  District,  but  v/as  defeated  at  the  polls.  In 
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1808  he  was  again  pitted  against  the  same  antagonist,  and  was  victorious  by  about  three 
hundred  majority.  Three  sessions  of  Congress  were  held  during  this  term.  In  the  third 
of  these,  the  rupture  of  negotiations  with  Great  Britain,  the  renewal  of  the  non-intercourse 
system,  and  subjects  germane  to  commercial  relations  with  the  two  great  belligerent  nations, 
were  the  topics  principally  discussed.  Mr.  Whitman  acted  with  the  Federal  Party,  but 
was  not  conspicuous  in  debate.  In  the  election  for  the  Twelfth  Congress  in  1810  the  votes 
were  equally  divided  between  Ezekiel  Whitman  and  William  Widgery.  On  the  next  trial, 
in  April,  Widgery  was  elected  by  a  small  majority.  This  result  was  as  pleasing,  and  prob- 
ably more  pleasing  to  Mr.  Whitman  than  success  would  have  been.  He  greatly  preferred 
professional  to  political  activity,  and  the  quiet  of  private  to  the  agitations  of  pubHc  life. 
From  181 1  to  181 7,  inclusive,  he  sedulously  devoted  himself  to  business.  More  than  half  of 
all  the  causes  presented  to  the  court  at  the  law-terms  in  Cumberland  County  were  argued 
by  him.  In  18 15  and  18 16  he  was  a  member  ol  the  Executive  Council  of  Massachusetts; 
and  in  the  latter  year  was  a  member  of  the  Brunswick  Convention,  held  on  the  moot 
question  of  the  separation  of  Maine  from  Massachusetts.  He  received  eighty-five  votes  for 
the  presidency  of  that  body,  against  ninety-seven  given  to  William  King.  The  erroneous 
and  vicious  action  of  the  convention  was  wholly  discountenanced  and  repudiated  by  him. 

In  1 8 16  Mr.  Whitman  was  elected  to  the  Fifteenth  Congress,  and  afterward  to  the 
Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth.  His  experience,  integrity,  and  proved  judgment  gave  him 
great  influence  in  the  National  councils.  The  nation  had  just  emerged  from  a  second 
severe  conflict  with  the  mother-country.  A  new  course  of  polity,  necessitated  by  altered 
circumstances,  had  to  be  initiated.  Internal  Improvements,  a  Bankrupt  Law,  Revolu- 
tionary Pensions,  Renewal  of  the  Charter  of  the  U.  S.  Bank,  and  a  Protective  Tariff  for 
our  gi^owing  manufactures  were  among  the  prominent  measures  proposed.  The  Florida 
question  and  its  complications  led  to  long  and  bitter  disputes.  But  the  most  exciting  dis- 
cussions grew  out  of  the  attempts  to  limit  the  area  of  slavery.  Maine  in  1819  had  applied  for 
admission  to  the  Union  ;  but  her  request  was  granted  with  reluctance,  relieved  only  by  the 
admission  of  Missouri  without  restrictions.  The  Southern  vote  was  unanimous  in  favor  of 
the  latter.  "  The  great  slaveholders  in  the  House  gnawed  their  lips  and  clinched  their  fists  as 
they  heard"  the  eloquent  opposition  speeches  of  Rufus  King  of  New  York.  Coming  events 
already  cast  their  shadows  before.  "Time  only  can  show,"  said  Mr.  Adams,  "whether  the 
contest  may  ever  with  equal  advantage  be  renewed."  Had  Northern  Representatives  been 
united  in  their  antagonism  to  the  extension  of  slavery,  all  subsequent  calamities  might,  in 
Mr.  Whitman's  opinion,  have  been  averted.  He  strongly  advocated  the  reduction  of  the 
tariff  and  the  enactment  of  a  bankrupt  law,  and  "  literally  stormed  the  character  of  Jack- 
son" in  denouncing  his  invasion  of  Florida  as  an  arbitrary  action,  and  a  violation  of  neutral 
and  National  law.  His  friends  often  urged  him  to  prepare  his  speeches  for  the  press,  but 
this  he  invariably  declined  to  do. 
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When,  on  the  4th  of  February,  1822,  the  new  State  of  Maine  established  a  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  for  the  State,  consisting  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  two  Associate  Justices,  Mr. 
Whitman  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  by  Governor  Parris.  Acceptmg  the  appointment, 
he  resigned  his  seat  in  Congress,  retired  from  political  life,  entered  upon  his  new  duties, 
and  discharged  them  with  entire  acceptability  to  the  legal  profession  and  the  general  public, 
until  December,  1841,  when  he  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  suc- 
cession to  Judge  Weston.  The  latter  office  he  resigned  in  October,  1848.  He  was  then 
in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  but  possessed  of  unimpaired  intellectual  strength. 
After  an  incumbency  of  the  judiciary  extending  over  twenty-six  and  a  half  years,  his  re- 
tirement was  looked  upon  as  a  public  loss  and  misfortune. 

As  a  judge,  Mr.  Whitman  was  calm,  self-possessed,  and  dignified.  The  fullest  oppor- 
tunities of  presenting  their  cases  were  allowed  to  litigants.  His  views  of  the  value  of  evi- 
dence were  always  clearly  presented  to  juries.  Sophistry,  subterfuge,  and  fraud  were 
indignantly  scourged  under  his  administration.  The  incarnation  of  honesty  himself,  he  had 
nothing  in  common  with  trickery  and  guile.  Plis  judicial  opinions,  embodied  in  the  Maine 
Reports,  from  the  twenty-first  to  the  twenty-ninth  volume,  are  devoid  of  verbosity  and 
meretricious  adornment.  Clear  as  the  sunlight,  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  not  to  understand 
his  meaning. 

Judge  Whitman  was  no  less  popular  than  respected.  His  was  the  popularity  desired 
and  admirably  described  by  Lord  Mansfield  as  "  that  which  follows,  not  that  which  is  run 
after — that  popularity  which,  sooner  or  later,  never  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  pursuit  of  noble 
ends  by  noble  means."  Gentle,  affectionate,  and  unobtrusive,  he  was  yet  fully  equal  to  any 
and  every  emergency.  After  his  retirement  from  the  bench  he  still  read  much  and  wrote 
little.  In  March,  1852,  his  wife — the  companion  of  fifty-three  eventful  years — was  stricken 
by  paralysis,  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  The  loss  was  irreparable.  The  desolate  home  no 
loiiger  contented  him.  He  longed  for  the  region  of  his  birth  and  early  life  ;  and  in  Octo- 
ber, 1852,  returned  to  his  native  place  at  East  Bridgewater,  and  there  calmly  awaited  the 
summons  to  stand  before  the  tribunal  of  that  Judge  by  whom  motives  are  sifted  and  actions 
infallibly  weighed. 

Ezekiel  Whitman  was  married  on  the  31st  of  October,  1799,  to  Hannah,  daughter  of 
Gushing  Mitchell  of  East  Bridgewater,  and  sister  of  his  legal  instructor,  Nathan  Mitchell. 
She  was  the  mother  of  three  children — a  son  and  two  daughters.  Mrs.  Whitman  died  on 
the  28th  of  March,  1852. 
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ODDARD,  CHARLES  W.,  of  Portland,  ex-Judge  of  the  Superior  Court, 
was  born  in  Portland,  December  29,  1825,  in  the  house  built  by  his  father, 
where  the  judge  now  lives.  The  family  traces  its  paternal  ancestry  to  Ed- 
ward Goddard,  a  farmer  in  Norfolk  County,  England,  who  sided  with  the 
Parliamentary  forces  during  the  civil  war.  His  son  William,  a  London 
grocer,  emigi-ated  to  Massachusetts  in  1665.  His  son  Joseph,  who  came  over  the  next  year, 
settled  in  Brookline,  where  he  died  in  1728,  and  was  interred  in  the  burying-ground  adjoining 
Dr.  Pierce's  church.  The  farm  which  he  acquired  is  still  in  possession  of  the  family; 
being  at  present  the  property  of  Abijah  W.  Goddard,  his  descendant  in  the  fourth  gener- 
ation. 

Dr.  John  Goddard,  the  grandfather  of  the  judge,  was  born  in  Brookline  in  1756, 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1777,  and  died  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  where 
most  of  his  life  had  been  passed,  in  1829. 

He  was  a  physician  of  eminence,  and  later  in  life  one  of  the  foremost  business  men  in 
the  State.  Although  deeply  interested  in  political  affairs,  and  for  a  generation  a  political 
leader,  he  had  a  singular  aversion  for  public  life,  repeatedly  refusing  the  nomination  of  the 
dominant  party  for  Governor,  and  in  18 13  declining  a  full  term  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  to 
which  he  had  been  elected  by  the  Legislature. 

The  parents  of  our  subject  were  Henry  and  Eliza  Leavitt  Payson  Goddard,  both  natives 
of  Portsmouth.  His  father  removed  to  Portland  in  1820,  where  for  several  years  he  was 
engaged  in  business  as  an  importer  of  hardware,  dying  in  1871,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  Hjs 
mother  was  a  grand-niece  of  Timothy  Pickering  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  Secretary  of 
State,  Secretary  of  War,  and  Postmaster-General  under  the  Administrations  of  Washington 
and  Adams,  and  afterward  Representative  and  Senator  in  Congress  from  Massachusetts.. 

Judge  Goddard's  preliminary  education  was  acquired  at  private  schools  in  Portland. 
In  1840  he  entered  Bowdoin  College.  After  his  graduation  in  1844  he  fitted  himself  for 
professional  life  in  the  office  of  Howard  &  Shepley  at  Portland,  and  m  the  Dane  Law 
School  of  Harvard  University.  Both  members  of  that  firm  were  afterward  elevated  to  the 
bench — the  senior  to  that  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Maine,  and  the  junior  to 
that  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Goddard  was  admitted  to  the  Cumberland  bar  November  10,  1846,  and  at  once 
entered  into  practice  in  Portland  as  a  partner  of  the  late  James  Merrill,  Esq.  In  1850 
Mr.  Goddard  removed  to  Lewiston  Falls.  In  1858  he  entered  into  partnership  with 
Henry  C.  Goodman,  Esq.,  now  of  Bangor,  a  connection  which  continued  for  three  years. 

In  1866  Mr.  Goddard  returned  to  Portland,  associating  himself  professionally  with 
Thomas  H.  Haskell,  Esq.,  now  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Maine. 
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Judge  Goddard's  first  Presidential  vote  was  given  for  General  Taylor,  and  his  political 
affiliations  have  always  been  with  the  Whig  and  Republican  Parties. 

Upon  the  organization  of  Androscoggin  County  in  1854,  he  was  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Crosby  attorney  for  the  new  county,  and  the  same  year  was  elected  to  the  same 
office  for  a  term  of  three  yeai'S. 

Declining  a  re-election,  he  was  in  1857  chosen  to  represent  the  county  of  Cumberland 
in  the  State  Senate,  and  served  on  its  most  important  committees,  being  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  In  1858  he  was  re-elected  Senator,  and  at  the  ensuing  ses- 
sion he  was  chosen  President  of  the  Senate. 

In  1 86 1  Mr.  Goddard  was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  Consul-General  of  the 
United  States  at  Constantinople,  embarking  for  that  port  in  October.  In  1864  he  resigned 
his  post,  returning  to  the  United  States  in  August.  During  his  service  at  the  Turkish 
capital,  at  the  request  of  our  Minister  Resident,  the  Hon.  E.  J.  Morris,  he  proposed 
a  code  for  the  regulation  of  the  U.  S.  Consular  courts  of  Turkey  and  its  dependencies. 

This  code  was  approved  by  Congress,  and  was  afterward  substantially  applied  to  all 
our  Consular  courts  in  Mohammedan  and  pagan  countries. 

In  1867  the  Legislature  of  Maine  authorized  the  appointment  of  five  commissioners  to 
devise  a  plan  for  the  equalization  of  the  municipal  war  debts,  amounting  to  more  than 
twelve  million  dollars,  and  their  assumpton  by  the  State  ;  and  Governor  Chamberlain 
appointed  Mr.  Goddard  chairman  of  the  commission,  his  colleagues  being  ex-Governor 
Anson  P.  Morrill  and  Hons.  Nathan  Dane,  Hiram  Ruggles,  and  Charles  R.  Whidden. 

The  commission  reported  the  assumption  of  about  three  million  dollars  by  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  The  Legislature  of  1868  accepted  the  report  and  passed  the 
amendment,  which  was  adopted  by  the  people  the  same  year,  thereby  disposing  of  a  per- 
plexing and  troublesome  question  of  several  years'  standing,  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  all 
parties. 

In  February,  1868,  the  Legislature  created  the  Superior  Court  for  the  County  of  Cum- 
berland, with  common-law  jurisdiction  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Mr. 
Goddard  was  appointed  by  Governor  Chamberlain  the  justice  for  the  new  court.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1 87 1,  after  holding  thirty-one  jury  terms.  Judge  Goddard  was,  upon  the  death  of  Judge 
Davis,  Postmaster  of  Portland,  appointed  his  successor  by  President  Grant,  which  office  he 
held  for  three  terms,  until  March,  1884.  In  1872  Judge  Goddard  succeeded  Chief  Justice 
Appleton  as  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  at  Bowdoin  College,  and  continued  to  fill 
that  chair  in  the  Faculty  of  the  Medical  School  of  Maine.  ' 

In  1 88 1,  by  Legislative  resolve,  Judge  Goddard  was  appomted  sole  commissioner  to 
revise  the  public  laws  of  the  State  of  Maine.  His  revision  was  accepted  by  the  succeeding 
Legislature,  which  reappointed  him  to  complete  it  by  the  incorporation  of  the  new  laws, 
under  the  supervision  of  a  Legislative  committee. 
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At  an  adjourned  session  in  August,  1883,  tiie  completed  work  was  adopted,  and  the 
thanks  of  the  Legislature  tendered  to  Judge  Goddard  by  a  joint  resolve  of  the  Houses. 

Mr.  Goddard  was  married  to  Caroline  R.  Little,  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  Thomas  B. 
Little  of  Danville,  June  2,  1852  ;  she  died  September  18,  1853,  and  no  issue  of  their  mar- 
riage survives.  He  was  again  married  to  Rowena  C.,  daughter  of  ex-Governor  Anson  P. 
Morrill  of  Readfield,  November  10,  1857  ;  they  have  had  seven  children,  six  of  whom 
survive. 


^AVEIS,  CHARLES  STEWART,  of  Portland,  Maine.  Born  in  Portland, 
May,  10,  1788.  His  father,  Ebenezer  Daveis,  was  born  in  Newton,  New 
Hampshire,  about  the  year  1753.  The  latter  was  a  distinguished  Revolu- 
tionary soldier,  who  flew  to  arms  on  the  memorable  19th  of  April,  1775, 
shared  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  served  in  many  following  engagements 
through  the  whole  of  the  desperate  struggle  for  independence,  and  fought  in  every  conflict 
where  Washington  himself  was  present.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  retired  to  civil  life  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant.  Governor  Benjamin  Pierce  of  New  Hampshire,  father  of  President 
Franklin  Pierce,  served  in  the  patriot  army  with  Lieutenant,  or,  as  he  was  afterward  called. 
Captain  Daveis;  and,  in  a  letter  to  Charles  S.  Daveis,  dated  July  24,  1834,  gives  the 
following  interesting  reminiscences  of  the  sturdy  hero  : 

"While  I  write,  the  recollection  of  your  gallant  father  is  constantly  recurring  to  me.  As  he  died 
when  you  were  young,  and  few  individuals  now  living  can  speak  of  him  to  you  from  a  long  and  intimate 
acquaintance  in  early  life,  I  will  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  give  you  some  of  my  own  recollec- 
tions. Our  acquaintance  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1777,  at  Bemis  Heights,  near  the  ground  where 
the  battles  were  afterward  fought.  He  could  not  at  that  time,  I  think,  have  been  more  than  twenty 
yeais  of  age;  and  his  appearance  is  at  this  moment  fresh  in  my  recollection.  His  face  was  fine,  indica- 
tive of  great  moral  firmness;  and  when  interested  upon  any  subject  his  countenance  was  lit  up  with  a 
high  degree  of  animation.  His  hair  was  black,  but,  as  was  the  custom  of  that  day,  always  powdered 
when  on  duty;  eyes  dark,  and  full  of  expression.  He  was  about  six  feet  and  one  inch  in  height;  his 
figure  perfectly  symmeti  ical,  and  his  motions  those  of  an  elegant  and  accomplished  soldier.  Your  father, 
like  myself,  entered  the  service  young.  In  1777  we  were  sei'geants  in  the  same  brigade — he  in  Colonel 
Wesson's,  and  myself  in  Colonel  Jackson's  Regiment.  The  regiments  encamped  and  served  side  by  side, 
and  we  were  intimate  from  that  period  to  the  close  of  the  war.  We  received  our  promotions  about  the 
same  time,  and  generally  served  in  the  same  grade.  Your  father  was  deservedly  beloved  by  all  who 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  make  his  acquaintance.  In  habits  he  was  remarkably  correct,  and  every  duty 
devolved  upon  him  was  sure  to  be  performed  with  promptness  and  alacrity.  In  a  word,  it  was  con- 
ceded by  all  that  your  father,  in  mind  and  in  heart,  as  in  person,  combined  what  a  gallant  officer  and 
finished  gentleman  should  be." 
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Captain  Daveis  was  married  in  July,  1785,  to  Priscilla,  daughter  of  Deacon  Ebenezer 
and  Priscilla  Griffin  of  Bradford.  He  then  removed  to  Falmouth,  now  called  Portland. 
There  his  wife  died,  and  on  the  28th  of  July,  1787,  he  was  married  at  Portland  to  her 
younger  sister,  Mehetabel,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  Charles  Stewart  Daveis. 

Captain  Daveis  died  on  the  14th  of  November,  1799,  just  one  month  before  his  great 
Revolutionary  chieftain.  Thus,  at  the  age  of  eleven  years,  his  only  son  was  left  to  the 
sole  care  of  the  excellent  widow.  After  the  reception  of  a  rudimentary  education  in  his 
native  town,  the  boy  was  sent  in  June,  1802,  to  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  and  was  there 
fitted  for  college.  In  1803  he  entered  Bowdoin  College,  and  graduated  in  1807,  at  the 
head  of  its  second  class. 

After  leaving  college,  in  August,  1807,  Mr.  Daveis  entered  the  law-office  of  Nicholas 
Emery  at  Portland,  and  after  three  years  of  diligent  study  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  as  an 
attorney  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Then,  opening  an  office  in  Portland,  he  began 
his  long  and  brilliant  professional  career  in  that  beautiful  city.  Well  versed  in  the  princi- 
ples of  common  law,  and  also  in  the  less-known  branches  of  equity  and  admiralty,  he  took 
at  once,  a  high  rank  among  very  able  lawyers,  and  distinguished  himself  by  the  learning  of 
his  legal  arguments,  and  the  convincing  power  of  his  addresses  in  jury  cases.  Judge  Story 
held  his  acquirements  in  the  practice  of  equity  in  high  estimation,  and  was  also  his  warm 
personal  friend.  Mr.  Daveis  was  also  an  eminent  admiralty  lawyer,  and  fearlessly  espoused, 
even  at  the  risk  of  his  personal  safety,  the  cause  of  sailors,  who  when  at  sea  were  looked 
upon  as  little  better  than  slaves.  This  condition  of  things  he,  in  connection  with  Judge 
Ware  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court,  did  much  .to  amend. 

In  the  dispute  relative  to  the  Northeastern  Boundary  of  Maine,  which  had  been  pend- 
ing for  many  years  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  he  bore  an  influential 
part.  This  controversy  was  brought  to  a  crisis  in  1827  by  the  arrest  of  John  Baker,  a 
citizen  of  Maine,  who  was  seized  on  his  own  land  by  the  Provincial  authorities  of  New 
Brunswick,  and  carried  to  Fredericton  for  trial.  Mr.  Daveis  was  promptly  despatched 
thither  by  Governor  Lincoln  to  effect  Baker's  release,  but  although  treated  with  marked 
politeness,  was  unsuccessful.  Baker  was  tried  and  convicted  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances. 
On  the  31st  of  January,  1828,  Mr.  Daveis  made  his  report  on  all  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances of  the  case  to  Governor  Lincoln. 

The  controversy,  in  accordance  with  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  by  virtue  of  a  convention 
between  the  two  governments,  was  then  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands.  Mr.  Daveis,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Judge  Preble  of  Portland,  one  of 
the  Commissioners  appointed  to  prepare  the  American  case,  consented  to  accept  an  ap- 
pointment as  special  confidential  agent  of  the  United  States,  to  take  charge  of  the  mate- 
rials of  the  American  case,  and  to  lay  them  before  the  arbitrator.  Sailing  from  New  York 
on  the  iith  of  January,  1830,  he  reached  the  Hague  on  the  13th  of  March,  and  there 
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satisfactorily  completed  his  duties.  Thence  he  made  a  brief  trip  to  England  and  Scotland, 
attended  the  courts  at  Westminster  Hall  and  the  debates  of  Parliament,  made  the 
acquaintance  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  period,  and  on  the  nth  of  July 
sailed  from  Liverpool  for  Boston,  which  he  reached  in  safety,  after  a  long  voyage. 

The  award  of  the  Netherlandish  monarch  proved  to  be  wholly  unsatisfactory,  and  was 
not  recognized  by  the  United  States.  A  bill  was  introduced  into  Congress  for  the  survey 
of  the  disputed  border-line  by  National  authority.  On  the  25th  of  April,  1838,  Mr.  Davies 
was  sent  as  a  special  agent  of  Maine  to  secure  its  passage.  Reaching  Washington  on  the 
loth  of  May,  he  addressed  himself  vigorously  to  the  work  allotted.  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr. 
Buchanan,  with  others,  were  induced  to  espouse  his  cause.  The  question  at  issue  was 
shown  to  be  one  of  National  importance,  and  that  it  involved  considerations  of  peace  and 
war.  Governor  Kent  was  delighted  with  his  success,  and  "with  the  skill,  and  indefatigable 
and  persevering  and  able  manner,"  in  which  he  presented  and  enforced  the  rights  of  Maine. 
Mr.  Daveis's  report  of  his  mission  was  gratefully  received  by  the  Legislature  as  well  as  the 
Governor. 

Lengthened  consultations  of  American  statesmen  and  equally  prolonged  negotiations 
with  British  diplomats  followed.  Mr.  Daveis  calmly  and  unflinchingly  asserted  the  rights 
of  his  State  ;  was  called  to  a  private  conference  with  Daniel  Webster,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  on  the  merits,  aspects,  and  issues  of  the  controversy ;  and  although  he  took  no 
part  in  the  final  adjustment  of  the  matter  with  Lord  Ashburton,  which  resulted  in  the 
Treaty  of  Washington,  his  personal  influence  was  powerfully  felt  in  the  stipulations  of  that 
document.  He  could  not  give  his  cordial  approval  to  all  its  terms,  but  wisely  acquiesced 
in  the  eventual  settlement. 

In  politics  Mr.  Daveis  was  a  Federalist,  and  afterward  an  ardent  Whig.  He  ad- 
mitted the  justice  of  the  war  of  181 2.  In  1840  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Special  Committee  on  the  Northeastern  Boundary,  and 
also  as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  In  1848  he  sup- 
ported the  Presidential  candidacy  of  General  Taylor,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  his  efforts  to 
induce  the  State  to  cast  its  vote  for  that  political  leader. 

Engrossed  by  public  and  professional  duties,  Mr.  Daveis  yet  found  time  for  the 
literary  pursuits  in  which  he  delighted  and  excelled.  His  familiarity  with  classical  lore 
was  remarkable,  and  his  tenacious  memory  always  held  its  treasures  at  command.  He  was 
a  frequent  contributor  to  the  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  occasionally  to  the  North 
American  Review.  His  public  addresses  were  charming,  no  less  by  the  grace  of  his  man- 
ner than  by  the  beauty  of  his  language.  Legal  studies  left  less  time  than  he  desired  for 
such  recreations.  "My  Lord  Coke,"  he  wrote  to  his  friend  James  Savage  in  1809,  "  has 
proved  almost  too  much  for  Dan  Apollo,  and  the  charms  of  belles-lettres  have  been 
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almost  lost  in  the  shades  of  black-letter."  His  services  as  orator  were  frequently  called 
into  requisition  at  occasions  of  great  public  interest,  and  especially  at  those  of  historical 
character. 

Mr.  Daveis  was  an  ardent  student  of  American  history,  and  collected  materials  for 
an  important  contribution  to  it,  in  the  form  of  a  biography  of  General  Knox,  the  com- 
pletion of  which  was  prevented  by  manifold  duties,  and  more  particularly  by  a  disabling 
attack  of  paralysis. 

To  his  Alma  Mater  he  was  a  loving  son  and  faithful  servitor.  In  1820  he  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  of  which  for  several  years  he  held  the  post  of  vice- 
president.  In  1836  he  was  elected  one  of  the  trustees,  and  retained  that  office  until 
obliged  by  failing  health  to  resign  it  in  1864.  Of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  he  was  a 
member,  for  many  years  the  corresponding  secretary,  and  subsequently  vice-president  and 
president.  On  the  ist  of  September,  1835,  he  was  chosen  the  first  president  of  the  newly 
formed  Alumni  Society,  and  delivered  an  oration,  which  was  characterized  by  Judge  Story 
as  "full  of  strong  and  vivid  thought."  In  September,  1839,  at  the  inauguration  of  Presi- 
dent Woods,  he  "delivered  a  Latin  address,  which  was  responded  to  by  that  gentleman. 
He  also  delivered  an  able  and  valuable  address  on  the  history  of  the  college,  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  new  King  Chapel  at  Brunswick,  on  the  ist  of  September,  1854. 

Mr.  Daveis  became  a  member  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society  in  1828,  and  was  after- 
ward chosen  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  Societies, 
and  an  honorary  member  of  the  Historical  Societies  of  New  York  and  Georgia.  In  the 
Massachusetts  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  he  always  felt  the  warmest  interest,  and  for  many 
years  took  an  active  part  in  its  proceedings.  Elected  a  member  in  1809,  when  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  as  successor  to  his  father,  he  was  also  in  1839  rnade  a  member  of  the  Stand- 
ing Committee,  and  served  thereon  until  1851,  when  he  was  elevated  to  the  vice-presi- 
dency. Two  years  later,  on  the  death  of  Robert  G.  Shaw,  he  succeeded  to  the  presidency, 
and  held  that  dignity,  by  virtue  of  consecutive  reelections,  until  his  death  in  1865.  His 
new  edition  of  the  "  Institution  and  Proceedings"  of  the  Society  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  1856.  To  the  meetings  of  the  General  Society  he  was  often  sent  as  delegate,  and  in 
1854  was  elected  vice-president-general — an  office  which  he  retained  to  the  day  of  his 
decease.  In  1859  he  prepared  a  historical  account  of  the  Society  for  publication  in  Apple- 
ton's  Cyclopas'dia.  His  memory  and  services  were  fitly  honored  by  appropriate  resolutions 
at  the  general  meeting  held  in  Trenton,  on  May  9,  1866,  and  also  by  the  State  Society  at 
Boston. 

The  active  career  of  Mr.  Daveis's  usefulness  was  suddenly  arrested  by  paralysis  on  the 
28th  of  April,  1850.  Though  deprived,  in  part,  of  the  use  of  his  right  side,  he  yet  recovered 
so  far  as  to  be  able  to  wield  his  trenchant  and  vigorous  pen,  and  to  resume  his  intercourse 
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with  society  ;  but  he  never  returned  to  the  pursuits  of  his  profession.  On  the  3d  of  April, 
i860,  his  beloved" wife  was  removed  by  death,  after  long  suffering  from  illness  and  debility. 
For  five  years  after  that  event  he  journeyed  along  life's  pathway  alone,  bearing  a  constantly 
increasing  burden  of  bodily  infirmity,  but  sustaining  it  with  cheerful  resignation  and  Chris- 
tian courage.  At  length  the  goal  was  reached,  and  on  the  29th  of  March,  1865,  he  went 
to  eternal  rest,  from  his  native  town  and  from  the  site  of  his  father's  old  home.  His  span 
of  seventy-six  years  had  been  filled  with  honorable  usefulness,  and  distinguished  by  many 
patriotic  and  noble  toils. 

Mr.  Daveis  was  a  man  of  pronounced  and  forceful  religious  character.  His  faith 
was  unquestioning,  and  his  reverence  for  the  things  of  God  intelligent  and  profound.  Of 
truly  chivalrous  nature,  he  thoroughly  united  the  courage  of  manly  energy  with  the  purity 
of  womanly  tenderness.  Such  a  combination  naturally  commanded  the  respect  of  all,  and 
the  abiding  affection  of  those  who  knew  him  well.  An  untiring  worker  himself,  he  yet 
found  time  to  assist  others,  and  especially  deserving  young  men.  His  manners  were  those 
of  the  old  school,  dignified,  courtly,  and  affable ;  and  under  any  provocation  were  invariably 
those  of  a  Christian  gentleman.  In  social  life  his  conversation  was  enriched  by  classical 
quotations  and  anecdotes  from  a  copious  repertory,  and  sparkled  with  genuine  wit.  His 
elegant  figure,  of  middle  height,  slender  and  graceful,  lithe  and  active  in  movement,  was 
always  a  welcome  accession  to  the  best  company. 

Charles  Stewart  Daveis  was  married  on  the  ist  of  June,  1815,  at  Exeter,  New  Hamp- 
shire, to  Elizabeth  Taylor,  youngest  daughter  of  John  Taylor  Oilman,  Governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  his  wife  Deborah,  daughter  of  Major-General  Nathaniel  Folsom  of 
Exeter.  Of  the  five  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daveis,  the  eldest,  John  Taylor  Oilman, 
M.D.,  of  Portland,  an  eminent  oculist,  died  on  the  9th  of  May,  1873.  The  second,  Edward 
Henry,  is  a  member  of  the  bar  in  Portland,  and  editor  of  some  volumes  of  law  reports. 
The  third,  Mary  Cogswell,  married  the  Rev.  David  Greene  Haskins,  S.T.D.,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts.  The  fourth,  Anna  Ticknor,  married  Charles  Jones  of  Portland. 
The  fifth,  Caroline  Elizabeth,  died  in  infancy,  December  14,  1827. 
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AKER,  HENRY  K.,  Lawyer,  of  Hallowell,  Maine.  Born  in  Skowhegan^ 
then  called  Canaan,  Somerset  County,  Maine,  on  the  2d  of  December, 
1806. 

Mr.  Baker  received  his  early  literary  education  in  the  district  schools 
of  his  native  neighborhood,  and  afterward  added  to  it  largely  while  acquir- 
ing a  practical  knowledge  of  "  the  art  preservative  of  all  arts" — -that  of  printing.  Native 
ability,  strengthened  and  disciplined  by  constant  study,  enabled  him  to  undertake  the 
editorial  conduction  of  the  Hallowell  Gazette  when  only  twenty  years  of  age.  Subse- 
quently he  successfully  edited  the  Free  Press  and  Advocate.  Preferring  the  profession  of 
law  to  that  of  journalism,  he  began  to  prepare  for  its  practice  while  reporting  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Maine  Legislature,  during  a  dozen  or  more  of  its  sessions.  He  studied  the 
theory  and  practice  of  law  under  the  direction  of  Judge  Samuel  Wells,  v^ho  was  afterward 
Governor  of  the  State,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840. 

In  local  affairs  Mr.  Baker  has  long  been  influentially  conspicuous.  He  has  been  an 
alderman  of  the  city  of  Hallowell  for  sixteen  years,  and  chairman  of  the  School  Committee 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  Fidelity  and  efficiency  in  minor  positions  almost  necessarily 
induced  popular  demand  for  his  services  in  a  wider  sphere.  In  1842,  1844,  and  1854  he 
represented  Hallowell  in  the  lower  House  of  the  State  Legislature.  In  1855  he  officiated 
as  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor A.  P.  Morrill  Judge  of  Probate  for  Kennebec  County.  In  this  capacity  his  admin- 
istration proved  to  be  so  acceptable  that  he  was  retained  in  it  by  the  people  for  nearly 
twenty-six  years,  having  been  chosen  by  them  in  six  consecutive  elections. 

Under  Asa  Redington  and  Wales  Hubbard,  reporters  of  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court,  he  assisted  in  preparing  the  cases  for  several  volumes  of  reports.  When 
the  Statutes  of  Maine  were  revised  in  1857,  the  revision  of  the  School  Laws  by  Judge 
Baker  was  adopted  by  the  commissioners.  In  the  revision  of  the  statutes,  effected  in 
1 87 1,  he  revised  and  codified  the  whole  body  of  Probate  Laws. 

Judge  Baker  has  acted  as  treasurer  of  the  Hallowell  Savings  Institution  from  the 
date  of  its  organization  in  1854  to  the  present  time.  Of  the  great  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  he  is  a  valuable  and  valued  member,  and  has  served  it  in  the  several  relations  of 
steward,  class-leader,  and  trustee  for  many  years.  He  is  also  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Maine  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  and  has  held  that  position  from  1873  to  the  present 
time.  ,  • 
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OOR,  WYMAN  BRADBURY  SEAVEY,.  was  the  son  of  Daniel  and 
Rebecca  Spring  Moor,  and  grandson  of  Captain  Daniel  Moor  of  Deerfield, 
New  Hampshire  (who  .belonged  to  General  Stark's  regiment,  and  was 
present  and  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  on  the  17th  of  June,  1775), 
was  born  in  Waterville,  Maine,  on  the  iith  of  November,  181 1.  He  spent 
his  early  life  in  his  native  town,  attended  the  town  school,  and  had  the  same  instruction  as 
other  children  of  that  time.  He  early  manifested  a  love  of  study,  and  gave  promise  of 
more  than  ordinary  ability.  His  aspirations  were  such  that  his  mother's  desire  was  that  he 
should  have  a  liberal  education.  He  was  when  young  of  a  slender  constitution.  He  had 
a  decided  will ;  and  where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way.  He  was  sent  at  the  early  age  of 
fourteen  years  to  China  Academy  to  prepare  for  college.  His  mental  powers  rapidly 
developed,  and  he  was  prepared  for  college  at  seventeen.  His  college  course  at  Waterville 
was  marked  by  great  intellectual  progress  under  the  instruction  of  such  scholarly  men  as 
President  Jeremiah  Chaplin,  Professor  Thomas  Conant,  and  Professor  George  W.  Keely, 
and  at  graduation  he  received  the  first  part  in  his  class,  and  delivered  the  Valedictory 
oration. 

After  graduation  he  taught  one  year  in  St.  Stephen's,  New  Brunswick ;  then  returned 
to  his  native  town,  and  read  law  with  Samuel  Wells,  Esq.,  who  was  afterward  Governor 
of  Maine.  In  1834  he  attended  the  lectures  at  the  Dane  Law  School,  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, where  he  gave  his  undivided  attention  to  his  studies,  and  enjoyed  the  instruction 
of  that  accomplished  scholar  and  jurist,  Joseph  Story,  LL.D.,  who,  as  one  eminent  man 
has  said,  "drew  students  from  all  parts  of  the  country  by  the  very  attraction  of  his  name." 
He  was  favored  too  while  there  by  hearing  the  polished  sentiments  of  Edward  Everett  on 
the  platform,  and  the  solid  arguments  of  such  men  as  Rufus  Choate  and  Daniel  Webster 
at  the  bar. 

In  1835  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  the  same  year  was  invited  by  the  officers 
of  Waterville  College  to  deliver  at  the  Commencement  an  oration  for  Master's  Degree 
and  Valedictory  of  the  class,  as  there  had  been  trouble  about  the  assignment  of  parts  among 
the  members  of  the  graduating  class.  From  1835  to  1842  he  lived  in  Waterville  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  As  an  evidence  of  the  confidence  of  his  townsmen  in  his  ability, 
he  was  elected  to  represent  the  town  in  the  State  Legislature  during  this  period,  and  was 
thought  very  young  to  be  appointed  to  that  office.  An  old  resident  who  had  been  his 
predecessor  in  that  body  told  him  that  he  was  but  a  stripling  to  be  rolled  into  the  Legisla- 
ture.   His  reply  was,  "Well,  sir,  I  was  not  rolled  in  on  a  rum-barrel." 

From  1844  to  1848  he  served  as  Attorney-General  of  Maine,  and  filled  the  office  with 
marked  ability.  One  who  became  acquainted  with  him  soon  after  he  entered  upon  his 
profession  says  : 
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"He  came  forward  very  rapidly;  sliowing  a 'clear,  discriminating  mind,  and  more  than  ordinary 
ability.  His  vigorous  and  incisive  manner,  and  strong,  clear  methods  of  reasoning,  soon  placed  him 
among  the  leading  members  of  the  bar  in  Kennebec  County,  which  at  that  time  was  graced  by  Reuel 
and  Daniel  Williams,  George  Evans,  Frederick  Allen,  Timothy  Boutelle,  Judge  Emmons,  Judge  Fuller, 
and  many  other  able  men.  He  had  abilities  and  qualities,  had  he  continued  in  practice,  to  have  placed 
him  in  the  front  ranks  of  his  profession  in  New  England.  He  had  strong  aspirations  for  political  life, 
and  from  conviction  and  education  was  an  active  and  decided  Democrat,  rigidly  holding  to  the  Jeffer- 
sonian  doctrine  of  a  firm  adhesion  to  the  Constitution  as  the  best  guarantee  of  the  Union." 

In  1848  he  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  oc- 
casioned by  the  death  of  the  late  lamented  John  Fairfield,  who  had  died  at  Washington  in 
the  previous  December.  His  colleague,  Hon.  J.  W.  Bradbury,  says  :  "  During  the  time  of 
his  service  in  the  Senate  I  found  him  an  able  and  faithful  associate,  and  our  relations  were 
of  the  most  friendly  character.  Many  important  questions  arose  upon  which  the  Senate 
was  called  to  act — amongst  them  the  amendment  and  ratification  of  the  treaty  with 
Mexico;  and  upon  every  question  I  always  found  him  anxious  to  discharge  his  duty  as  a 
patriotic  Senator."  In  a  communication  from  Hannibal  Hamlin,  ex-Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  he  says :  "  Mr.  Moor  was  a  man  of  marked  and  decided  ability,  and  was 
justly  entitled  to  rank  with  the  ablest  men  of  our  State.  That  position  was  conceded  to 
him  by  all  persons  who  knew  him.  In  all  public  positions  which  he  held  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  the  same  in  an  able  manner  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  friends.  In  his  pro- 
fession he  certainly  should  be  placed  with  the  most  distinguished  lawyers  of  the  State." 
Another,  the  Hon.  Henry  W.  Paine  of  Boston,  says  of  him :  "  He  was  my  most  intimate 
and  dearest  friend.  Mr.  Moor  was  a  man  of  strict  integrity  and  marked  ability.  Had  he 
lived  a  few  years  longer  he  would  have  been  the  most  distinguished  man  in  the  country." 

From  1847  to  1852  he  lived  in  Bangor  and  vicinity  in  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
and  at  that  time  his  business  enterprises  on  the  Penobscot  River  were  quite  extensive. 
One  (H.  G.  O.  Morrison,  Esq.,  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota)  who  was  in  the  same  office 
with  him  for  some  years,  and  knew  his  character  fully,  says  : 

"Fie  was  a  remarkable  man  every  way — physically  and  intellectually.  His  fine,  tall,  commanding 
figure,  forcible  manner,  and  intellectual  face  struck  every  one  as  being  a  man  of  uncommon  strength  of 
character  and  ability.  With  more  power  to  impress  his  convictions  upon  others  in  his  clear  arguments 
than  any  man  then  living  in  Maine,  he  was  not  only  a  lawyer,  a  statesman,  a  steamboat  and  railroad 
man,  but  he  was  emphatically  'a  man  of  affairs'  in  the  broadest  sense.  His  originality,  clearness  of 
thought,  and  power  in  the  command  of  language  were  remarkable.  His  speeches  and  addresses  were 
always  notable  for  directness,  often  arising  to  impassioned  eloquence  that  held  his  audience  in  rapt 
attention  and  admiration  of  his  wonderful  rhetorical  powers." 

From  1852  to  1858  he  resided  in  Waterville,  and  superintended  the  construction  of 
the  railroad  from  Waterville  to'^Bangor.    In  1859  he  received  the  appointment  from  Presi- 
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dent  Buchanan  of  Consul-General  to  the  British  American  Provinces,  and  made  his  home 
in  Montreal  till  1861.  This  was  the  first  appointment  made  to  this  position,  as  the  office 
was  at  that  time  created  by  the  Government. 

In  1 86 1  he  returned  to  Waterville,  and  was  employed  by  the  widow  of  the  late  Natha- 
niel Oilman,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Waterville,  but  who  had  large  business  interests  in  New 
York  which  required  the  settlement  of  the  estate  there,  to  defend  her  interests  therein. 
He  made  a  plea  before  the  Surrogate  Court  which  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Bangor 
remarked  was  "the  ablest  argument  he  had  heard  at  the  bar  in  his  practice  of  thirty  years." 
The  fact  of  his  being  interested  in  the  settlement  of  this  estate  calls  to  mind  a  prophecy 
made  by  his  father.  When  Mr.  Moor,  a  boy,  was  preparing  for  college,  Mr.  Oilman  met 
his  father  on  the  street  one  day,  and  said  somewhat  sarcastically,  "Well,  you  are  prepar- 
ing another  boy  for  college"  (as  his  brother  Henry  had  graduated  from  college  a  short  time 
before,  and  had  then  entered  the  U.  S.  Navy).  "  Yes,"  replied  his  father,  "you  will  have  a 
large  estate  to  be  settled  one  of  these  days,  and  I  am  getting  this  boy  ready  for  it" — little 
supposing  it  would  ever  be  fulfilled. 

In  1868  he  purchased  an  estate  near  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  and  removed  there  to 
engage  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  but  was  prostrated  by  disease  soon  af.er  com- 
mencing operations.  He  was  one  of  the  many  persons  poisoned  at  the  National  Hotel, 
Washington,  in  the  spring  of  1857,  and  from  the  shock  sustained  in  his  system  at  that  time 
never  recovered.  He  died  on  the  loth  of  March,  1869,  at  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  of  pro- 
tracted bilious  disease  terminating  in  dropsy. 

Mr.  Moor  was  married  at  Waterville,  February  22,  1834,  to  Miss  Clara  A.  N.  Cook, 
an  accomplished  and  intelligent  lady,  daughter  of  Dr.  Daniel  Cook  (a  graduate  of  Brown 
University  in  1807),  by  whom  he  had  eight  children,  four  of  whom  survive  him — two  sons 
and  two  daughters.  The  eldest  son  resides  in  California,  and  the  youngest  in  Loup  City, 
Nebraska,  where  he  is  a  rising  lawyer.  His  daughters  reside  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  ; 
one  being  the  wife  of  Judge  F.  B.  Bailey,  and  the  other  of  Frederick  Paine.  Mr.  Moor's 
domestic  relations  were  very  happy.  As  husband  and  father,  he  was  kind,  indulgent,  and 
affectionate  ;  as  a  friend,  he  was  hospitable,  cordial,  and  true.  His  remains  were  brought  to 
his  native  town,  and  laid  in  Pine  Orove  Cemetery,  by  the  side  of  his  wife,  who  some  years 
before  had  preceded  him  to  the  other  world.  One  brother  and  one  sister  are  still  living  in 
Waterville,  Maine,  and  to  the  latter  of  these  we  are  indebted  for  this  sketch. 
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'AYNES,  J.  MANCHESTER,  of  Augusta,  is  the  son  of  Josiah  Milliken 
and  Bathsheba  Haynes,  and  was  born  in  Waterville,  Maine,  on  the  12th 
day  of  May,  1839.  the  fourteenth  generation  of  the  descendants 

of  Deacon  Samuel  Haynes  of  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  who  sailed  from 
Bristol,  England,  June  4,  1635,  in  the  ship  Angel  Gabriel,  of  240  tons, 
built  for  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ;  and  was  wrecked  at  Pemaquid  in  the  "great  hurricane"  in 
August  of  the  same  year.  His  maternal  ancestor  was  Colonel  James  Waugh,  who  held  a 
commission  in  the  service  of  his  country  in  the  War  of  181 2. 

The  childhood- of  Mr.  Haynes  was  passed  almost  entirely  in  Waterville.  When  about 
ten  years  of  age  his  father  removed  from  the  village  to  a  farm  about  two  miles  distant ;  and 
during  the  following  six  years  Manchester's  time  was  employed  in  laboring  on  the  farm  in 
summer,  and  attending  school  at  Waterville  Academy  in  the  winter.  In  his  seventeenth 
year  he  entered  Waterville  College  (now  Colby  University),  and  graduated  in  i860. 
Although  he  was  unable,  by  reason  of  unavoidable  interruptions,  to  pursue  the  routine 
methods  of  the  institution  with  entim  regularity,  he  took  his  degrees  with  the  reputation 
of  a  first-class  scholar  and  writer,  and  a  young  man  of  superior  intellectual  capacity. 

Immediately  after  leaving  college,  Mr.  Haynes  became  principal  of  Lincoln  Academy 
in  Newcastle,  Maine,  and  occupied  that  position  until  1863,  when  he  became  a  student  in 
the  law-office  of  Hawkins  &  Cothren,  an  eminent  firm  on  Wall  Street,  in  New  York 
City.  There  he  pursued  his  legal  studies  until  1865,  when  he  was  admitted  to  practice  at 
the  New  York  bar.  Possessed  of  great  intellectual  vigor  and  a  keen  and  discriminating- 
mind,  with  quick  perceptions  and  a  comprehensive  grasp,  and  having  already  acquired  the 
habit  of  ready  and  graceful  extemporaneous  speaking,  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  if  Mr. 
Haynes  had  applied  himself  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  and  been  constant  to  this  "  most  jeal- 
ous mistress,"  he  would  have  easily  gained  a  commanding  position,  and  ultimately  achieved 
great  eminence  at  the  bar.  But  the  prospect  afforded  by  the  legal  practitioner's  early  ex- 
perience is  less  alluring  than  the  more  immediate  advantages  of  large  and  successful  busi- 
ness enterprises.  Accordingly  in  1866  Mr.  Haynes  returned  to  Maine,  and  formed  busi- 
ness connections  with  some  of  the  most  energetic  and  sagacious  men  in  the  State,  for  the 
purpose  of  dealing  in  and  operating  upon  timber  lands,  and  manufacturing  lumber.  In 
1867  he  established  his  residence  in  Augusta,  and  from  that  time  until  1876  he  devoted 
himself  exclusively  and  assiduously  to  his  business,  occupying  the  position  of  treasurer  and 
one  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Kennebec  Land  and  Lumber  Company.  But  as 
might  be  expected,  the  people  had  by  this  time  recognized  his  undoubted  qualifications  for 
public  as  well  as  private  business,  and  he  was  that  year  elected,  on  the  nomination  of  the 
Republican  Party,  to  represent  the  city  of  Augusta  in  the  Legislature,     This  was  a  Legis- 
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lature  of  more  than  ordinary  ability.  It  comprised  some  of  the  ablest  lawyers  and 
most  experienced  legislators  and  debaters  in  the  State.  Mr.  Haynes  participated  in  all 
important  debates ;  and  in  the  discussion  on  the  Usury  Bill  he  gave  such  an  exhaustive 
exposition  of  the  principles  of  political  economy  and  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  appli- 
cable to  the  question,  that  he  came  per  saltum  to  the  very  front  rank  of  able  debaters 
and  wise  legislators.  He  was  re-elected  in  1877,  and  was  recognized  on  all  sides  as  one 
of  the  leading  and  most  influential  members  of  the  House.  The  next  year  he  was  elected 
to  the  State  Senate,  and  then  took  the  same  relative  position  which  he  had  occupied  in  the 
House.  In  the  debate  on  a  famous  contested-election  case  Mr.  Haynes  made  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  eloquent  speeches  in  behalf  of  a  constitutional  suffrage  ever  heard  in 
the  legislative  halls  of  Maine. 

In  1879  he  was  returned  to  the  Senate  and  chosen  President  of  that  body.  This  was 
a  revolutionary  period  in  the  political  history  of  the  State.  The  election  had  resulted  in 
no  choice  of  Governor  by  the  people  ;  and  by  reason  of  the  complex  political  situation  it 
seemed  not  improbable  that  the  president  of  the  Senate  would  be  required  for  a  time  to 
exercise  the  office  of  Governor.  The  selection  of  Mr.  Haynes  for  this  responsible  post  at 
such  a  juncture  was  therefore  especially  complimentary.  Thoughtful  and  judicious  men  of 
all  parties  looked  to  the  Senate,  as  the  conservative  branch  of  the  Legislature,  for  the 
orderly  continuance  of  the  government  under  the  constitution.  But  all  apprehensions 
were  at  once  allayed  by  the  unequivocal  and  statesmanlike  utterances  which  characterized 
the  elegant  address  of  Mr.  Haynes  on  assuming  the  presidential  chair.  "This  year,"  he 
said,  "  the  introduction  of  a  new  theory  of  public  policy  has  so  far  further  divided  the  peo- 
ple, that  a  new  and  unusual  duty  under  the  constitution  is  imposed  on  this  Legislature.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  in  so  far  as  this  branch  shares  in  this  responsibility,  its  action  will  be  so 
prompt  and  decisive,  its  devotion  to  principle  so  unwavering,  as  to  afford  at  once  a  test  of 
the  strength  of  the  Constitution  and  our  reverence  for  it."  Mr.  Haynes  had  acquired 
entire  familiarity  with  parliamentary  law  by  previous  legislative  experience,  and  having  a 
fine  figure,  with  elegant  address  and  manly  bearing,  he  made  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
presiding  officers  the  Senate  had  known  for  many  years. 

In  1882  he  was  again  elected  Representative  to  the  Legislature  from  Augusta,  and 
was  readily  chosen  Speaker  of  that  body.  In  this  position  he  exhibited  the  same  distin- 
guished qualifications  as  a  presiding  officer  which  were  observable  in  the  Senate.  In  the 
debate  on  the  Congressional  apportionment,  he  came  down  from  the  chair  and  electrified 
the  House  by  the  eloquence  and  power  of  his  speech  in  support  of  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  committee. 

In  addition  to  his  Legislative  honors,  Mr.  Haynes  also  occupied  the  position  of  colo- 
nel and  aide-de-camp  in  1 871-2,  and  inspector-general  in  1873,  on  Governor  Perham's 
staff.    He  has  always  been  an  unwavering  supporter  of  the  principles  of  the  Republican 
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Party.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  Convention  of  1884,  which  nominated 
Blaine  and  Logan,  serving  in  the  Committee  on  Credentials.  He  was  appointed  one  of 
the  committee  to  inform  the  candidates  of  their  nomination,  and  was  made  a  member  of 
the  National  Republican  Committee  for  Maine  for  the  ensuing  four  years.  At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Committee  he  was  selected  as  one  of  the  Executive  Committee  to 
have  charge  of  the  campaign. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Haynes  had  not  neglected  his  business  interests,  but  was  achiev- 
ing success  in  all  of  his  enterprises.  He  has  now  become  one  of  the  most  extensive 
manufacturers  of  lumber  and  owners  of  timber-lands  in  the  State  ;  is  largely  engaged  in 
ship-building;  is  president  of  the  Haynes  &  DeWitt  Ice  Company,  a  corporation  dealing 
very  extensively  in  ice  on  the  Kennebec  River,  and  having  branch  houses  in  several  large 
cities  in  the  Union  ;  is  president  of  the  Kennebec  Land  and  Lumber  Company,  and  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  Kennebec  Steam  Towage  Company  ;  is  also  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Augusta,  and  of  the  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company,  a 
corporation  now  operating  the  cotton-mills  at  Augusta. 

Thus  by  his  marked  ability  and  unquestioned  integrity  Mr.  Haynes  has  already  won  a 
position  among  the  foremost  of  the  business  operators  and  public  men  of  Maine  ;  and  it  is 
but  a  just  and  logical  inference  from  the  history  of  the  past,  that  still  higher  honors  await 
him  in  the  future. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  1867,  Mr.  Haynes  married  Sarah  Elizabeth  Sturgis,  the  accom- 
plished daughter  of  Ira  D.  Sturgis,  Esq.,  of  Augusta,  a  prominent  and  well-known  business 
man  in  Maine.  Four  children  have  been  born  to  them,  three  of  whom  are  now  living, 
viz.:  Marion  Douglas,  born  January  21,  1868;  Sturgis,  born  February  17,  1872;  died 
January  21,  1873  ;  Hope,  born  July  28,  1876;  Muriel,  born  February  28,  1882. 

As  a  citizen  of  Augusta,  Mr.  Haynes  has  always  been  vigilant  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  his  fellow-citizens  with  reference  to  all  public  enterprises  and  internal  improve- 
ments;  ready  and  generous  with  money  and  service  whenever  properly  required.  In  busi- 
ness dealings  he  is  uniformly  courteous,  but  quick  to  apprehend,  and  prompt  and  efficient 
to  act. 

In  the  midst  of  all  his  public  duties  and  business  cares,  however,  he  has  never  forgot- 
ten or  neglected  the  arts  which  contribute  to  the  amenities  of  life,  and  tend  to  elevate  its 
dignity  and  enlarge  its  enjoyment.  His  literary  culture  is  of  a  superior  order,  and  he  has 
found  time  to  indulge  his  classical  tastes  and  gratify  his  love  of  art  by  a  tour  of  observation 
in  Europe.  He  has  been  a  careful  reader  of  history  and  general  literature,  and  few  are 
better  informed  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  society  and  the  current  events  of  the  world. 

In  social  life  he  does  not  "wear  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve  for  daws  to  peck  at,"  and 
resorts  to  none  of  the  measures  of  the  demagogue  to  win  popular  favor ;  but  with  agreeably 
discursive  faculties  and  great  facility  of  expression,  he  is  an  elegant  conversationist,  and  a 
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delightful  companion  among  congenial  friends.  His  religious  views  are  evangelical,  but 
broad,  liberal,  and  charitable.  In  his  domestic  relations  he  is  a  tender  and  devoted  hus- 
band, and  a  kind  and  indulgent  parent. 


ILLIKEN,  DENNIS  LIBBY,  of  Waterville,  Maine.  Born  in  Scarborough, 
Cumberland  County,  on  the  ist  of  February,  1804.  His  parents,  Allison 
and  Jane  (Libby)  Milliken,  were  blessed  with  a  family  of  nine  children, 
consisting  of  seven  sons  and  two  daughters.  Dennis  was  the  second  child 
and  the  eldest  son.  Bright,  active,  excitable,  and  of  good  impulses,  he 
belonged  to  the  better  class  of  boyhood.  Having  acquired  the  rudiments  of  an  English 
education  in  one  of  the  common-schools  of  his  native  neighborhood,  he  supplemented 
it  by  a  course  of  more  advanced  studies  in  the  academy  at  Gorham.  There  he  exemplified 
fondness  for  reading  and  craving  for  useful  knowledge. 

Necessity  soon  turned  the  thoughts  and  energies  of  the  young  student  into  purely 
business  channels.  The  world  was  before  him,  and  he  must  carve  his  own  way  through  it 
to  success  and  affluence.  For  this  task  his  natural  and  acquired  powers  were  abundantly 
competent.  When  about  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  embarked  in  trade  at  Scarborough, 
near  the  boundary  between  that  town  and  Gorham.  Two  years  of  various  experience  led 
him  to  transfer  himself  and  business  to  Gardiner,  in  which  he  continued  to  reside  for  the 
next  ten  years.  Business  at  Gardiner  was  not  so  profitable  as  he  had  anticipated.  Asso- 
ciation with  others  in  sundry  operations  resulted  in  failure  and  loss.  The  firm  debts, 
which,  though  not  large,  still  constituted  a  heavy  burden  for  any  one  of  the  partners,  he 
himself  voluntarily  assumed,  and  subsequently  discharged.  This  rare  act  of  sound  com- 
mercial morahty  was  of  no  small  advantage  to  him  in  following  transactions. 

In  1836  Mr.  Milliken  removed  to  Burnham,  where,  in  company  with  Jacob  South- 
wick,  he  purchased  a  tannery.  The  superintendence  of  the  new  enterprise  and  of  the 
affairs  connected  with  it  engrossed  the  major  part  of  his  time  and  thoughts  for  the  ensuing 
fourteen  years.  Careful  management  and  persistent  energy  reaped  rich  returns.  Twice 
the  tannery  was  consumed  by  fire,  but  the  loss  was  so  judiciously  covered  by  safe  insur- 
ance that  the  conflagrations  proved  to  be  but  slight  and  temporary  checks  to  the  career  of 
prosperity.  Encouraged  by  this  gratifying  success,  Milliken  &  Southwick  in  1850  bought 
a  large  area  of  wild  lands  in  Alton  and  its  vicinity,  and  erected  in  Alton,  on  the  river 
known  as  the  Dead  Stream,  a  tannery,  with  the  requisite  outbuildings.  This  also  turned 
out  to  be  a  lucrative  undertaking.  Not  long  afterward  Mr.  Southwick  died,  and  the 
Burnham  and  Alton  tanneries  passed  into  the  exclusive  possession  of  Mr.  Milliken  and  two 
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of  his  brethren.  In  later  years  the  Burnham  establishment  was  sold.  Of  that  in  Alton, 
Mr.  Milliken  became  the  sole  proprietor,  and  continued  in  that  relation  to  the  day  of  his 
decease.  While  conducting  the  tanning  business  in  Alton,  he  was  also  extensively  engaged 
in  lumbering  operations. 

In  1853  Mr.  Milliken  removed  to  Waterville,  of  which  he  was  thenceforward  a 
permanent  resident.  In  October  of  the  same  year  he  was  elected  a  director  of  the  Water- 
ville Bank,  and  in  July,  1856,  was  made  its  president.  This  office  he  held  until  1865, 
when  it  was  reorganized  under  the  title  of  the  Waterville  National  Bank.  Again  elected 
to  the  presidency,  he  retained  it  until  the  affairs  of  the  institution  were  wound  up. 
Characterized  by  scrupulous  and  unswerving  integrity,  he  was  not  less  remarkable  for 
the  clearness  and  strength  of  his  judgment  in  all  matters  submitted  to  him  for  decision. 

Positions  of  public  trust  and  responsibility  were  naturally  offered  to  Mr.  Milliken  by 
his  shrewd  and  sagacious  fellow-citizens.  In  1840  he  was  returned  to  the  Legislature  of 
Maine  by  the  voters  of  Burnham  as  their  representative.  In  1843  he  was  elected  to 
membership  in  the  Governor's  Council.  In  1848  and  1849,  under  the  Chief  Magistracy  of 
Lot  M.  Morrill,  he  again  occupied  a  seat  in  the  same  body.  In  1862  he  represented  the 
citizens  of  Waterville  in  the  lower  House  of  the  Legislature,  and  in  1863  and  1864  sat 
in  the  State  Senate  as  one  of  the  members  from  Kennebec  County.  In  1869  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  State  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  equalization  of  town  bounties. 
In  all  these  relations  he  performed  the  appurtenant  duties  with  signal  and  faithful  ability, 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties  concerned.  Trusts  of  different  character  also  sought 
his  acceptance.  For  one  year  he  held  the  post  of  president  of  the  Androscoggin  and  Ken- 
nebec Railroad  Company.  During  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  he  was  one  of  the 
trustees  of  Waterville  College,  which  in  1867  exchanged  its  ancient  title  for  that  of  Colby 
University. 

As  a  politician,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  Mr.  Milliken  was  observant,  reflective, 
and  patriotic,  and  uniformly  exemplified  due  interest  in  current  political  events  and 
theories.  In  the  earlier  years  of  his  life  he  acted  with  the  Democratic  Party,  and  supported 
the  policy  and  Administration  of  President  Andrew  Jackson.  But  as  the  selfish  and 
rapacious  designs  of  the  slave-power  revealed  themselves  in  later  years,  he  promptly 
identified  himself  with  the  adherents  of  the  Free-soil  movement,  who  sought  to  preserve 
the  Territories,  then  opening  to  settlers,  from  the  injustice  of  slavery,  and  for  the  homes  of 
freemen  only.  When  the  irrepressible  conflict  between  the  antagonistic  systems  of  free 
and  slave  society  culminated  in  attempted  secession,  and  in  war  for  the  perpetuity  of 
National  union,  he  was  one  of  the  firmest  patriots  in  the  country.  Every  reverse  to  the 
National  arms  he  felt  as  a  personal  pain  ;  every  success  as  an  occasion  of  individual  glad- 
ness. In  the  darkest  hours  of  the  terrible  struggle  his  faith  in  the  eventual  triumph  of 
the  Government  never  faltered.    His  sympathies  and  assistances  were  unstintedly  poured 
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out  in  aid  of  the  great  political  party  to  which  the  salvation  of  American  nationality,  insti- 
tutions, and  greatness  is  so  largely  due. 

As  a  Christian,  Mr.  Milliken  intelligently  and  cordially  accepted  the  spirit  and  teach- 
ings of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  aimed  to  express  both  in  his  daily  life.  To  him  Chris- 
tianity was  more  than  a  theory— more  than  a  creed.  It  was  a  life — a  life  of  true  ethics,  of 
lofty  ideals,  of  practical  excellences.  He  never  engaged  in  discussions  about  it,  but  did 
cherish  decided  doctrinal  preferences.  Charitable  to  Christians  of  all  denominations,  he 
himself  held  the  opinions  entertained  by  the  Unitarians.  Of  large  frame,  tall,  and  sym- 
metrically proportioned,  of  excellent  constitution  and  temperate  habits,  his  health  was 
continuously  good  until  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  his  life,  which  closed  on  the  28th  of 
October,  1879.  Singularly  candid  and  impartial,  his  placid  aspect  denotive  of  calm  reason 
and  high  wisdom ;  of  generous  instincts,  and  zealous  for  the  preservation  of  the  natural 
and  acquired  rights  of  all  classes,  he  was  also  remarkably  beneficent.  The  slave,  the 
criminal,  the  vicious,  and  the  neglected  were  all  embraced  within  the  circle  of  his  judicious 
philanthropy.  Hand  and  purse  were  always  open  to  the  demands  of  humanity  and  reli- 
gion. Wealth,  under  his  direction,  became  a  fountain  of  blessing  to  multitudes.  In  all  that 
pertains  to  social  welfare  he  was  deeply  interested.  Instinct,  observation,  experience,  and 
knowledge  garnered  from  various  historic  fields  united  to  make  him  a -firm  and  devout 
believer  in  the  growth  of  human  happiness  and  greatness.  Friends  who  knew  him 
intimately  detected  and  appreciated  the  elements  of  power  that  were  imbedded  in  his 
character,  and  saw  (like  the  poet  Gray)  that  they  only  lacked  opportunity  to  develop 
themselves  with  grandeur,  benignity,  and  brilliance. 

Dennis  Libby  Milliken  was  married  in  May,  1829,  to  an  estimable  lady  named  Jane 
Larrabee,  who  survived  him.  The  fruit  of  their  union,  two  sons  and  two  daughters — all 
of  whom  are  married — survived  their  honored  sire. 


AINE,  ALBERT  WARE,  of  Bangor.  Born  in  Winslow,  Maine,  August 
16,  1 81 2.  The  name  of  his  father  was  Frederick  Paine.  His  mother,  Abiel, 
bore  the  maiden  patronymic  of  Ware.  They  emigrated  from  Foxborough, 
Massachusetts,  to  Maine  in  the  early  portion  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  lineal  descent  of  the  Paine  family  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
painstaking  and  exhaustive  investigation.  Mr.  Paine  himself  is  the  author  of  a  work 
entitled  the  "  Paine  Genealogy,"  in  which  he  has  followed  its  fortunes  for  many  centuries, 
with  enthusiastic  yet  scientific  devotion.  From  this  volume  we  learn  that  the  name  of 
the  family  was  gradually  changed  from  Paganus,  a  word  which  primarily  signifies  a  country- 
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man,  and  secondarily  an  unbeliever,  from  the  fact  that  faith  in  heathen  mythology  lingered 
in  rural  districts  long  after  it  had  been  supplanted  by  belief  in  Christianity  at  the  urban 
centres  of  society.  Pagan,  the  Norman  form  of  Paganus,  is  manifestly  but  an  Anglicized 
abbreviation  of  it.  The  same  remark  holds  good  of  the  further  modifications,  such  as 
Pagen,  Payen,  Payne,  and  Paine.  Payson  and  Pyson  are  also  lateral  offshoots  of  the  name, 
springing  from  the  parent  stock — just  as  all  the  filial  patronymics  ending  in  son  have  sprung 
from  their  respective  paternal  appellations.  Mr.  Paine  further  shows  that  all  the  families 
bearing  the  name  are  historically  of  Scandinavian  origin,  and  that  they  entered  England 
with  William  the  Conqueror,  after  centuries  of  residence  in  Normandy. 

Albert  W.  Paine  received  the  usual  preparation  for  college  in  the  scholastic  institu- 
tions of  the  neighborhood  in  which  he  was  reared,  matriculated  at  Waterville  College  (now 
Colby  University),  and  graduated  therefrom  with  the  Class  of  1832.  The  profession  of 
law  offering  peculiar  attractions,  he  commenced  the  study  of  its  principles,  history,  and 
methods,  in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Rice.  He  also  prosecuted  his  researches  under 
the  tuition  of  Governor  Samuel  Wells.  Three  years  of  thorough  devotion  to  this  work 
procured  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1835.  Since  then  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  legal 
brotherhood  resident  in  Bangor. 

Mr.  Paine's  erudition  and  abilities  are  of  higher  order  than  the  average  of  his  profes- 
sion. In  1835  he  was  also  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
at  Washington.  Numerous  clients  have  sought  his  assistance  from  the  date  of  his  entrance 
upon  active  business,  and  have  kept  him  in  diligent  toil.  One  special  branch  of  knowl- 
edge in  which  he  soon  excelled  was  that  pertaining  to  land-titles.  His  fame  as  an  excellent 
real-estate  lawyer  and  conveyancer  was  firmly  established.  Whether  as  fiduciary  agent  or 
as  attorney  in  charge  of  weighty  and  momentous  suits,  he  has  distinguished  himself.  With 
law  and  equity  he  is  equally  familiar.  His  practice  has  been  large  enough  to  tax  all  his 
powers,  important  enough  to  satisfy  his  ambition,  and  lucrative  enough  to  meet  every  pres- 
ent and  probable  demand. 

In  the  years  1868  and  1869  he  held  the  post  of  Bank  and  Insurance  Examiner,  which 
office  he  resigned  and  held  that  of  State  Insurance  Commissioner  for  three  years,  after 
having  by  his  efforts  secured  the  establishment  of  that  department.  In  1874  he  occupied 
the  position  of  Tax  Commissioner.  Each  of  these  offices  requires  a  true  and  wide  knowl- 
edge of  political  economy,  of  statistical  facts,  and  of  social  equity.  Such  a  knowledge  is 
eminently  useful  to  promoters  of  wise  legislation,  and  has  served  both  Mr.  Paine  and  the 
State  by  enabling  him  to  procure  the  enactment  by  the  Legislature  of  several  valuable 
statutes  on  different  subjects.  Among  these  are  the  statutes  regulating  the  Savings  Banks 
and  Insurance  Departments.  But  chief  in  importance  in  this  line  is  the  act  making 
accused  parties  in  criminal  proceedings  legal  witnesses  in  their  own  defence.  This  he 
caused  to  be  originally  introduced  into  the  Legislature  of  his  State  in  1859,  and  persistently 
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advocated  at  every  succeeding  session  until  1864,  when  success  crowned  his  efforts.  Until 
this  was  accomplished,  in  no  court  in  the  United  States  or  England  was  this  privilege 
granted  to  the  party  accused.  However  innocent,  he  was  li;iblc  to  the  severest  penaltA'  of 
the  law,  without  being  allowed  to  testify  a  word  in  his  own  defence  before  the  jury.  As 
abhorrent  as  this  doctrine  now  appears  to  every  one,  yet  until  then  it  was  the  universal  law 
of  all  English-speaking  people.  Fixed  in  his  purpose  of  doing  away  with  this  barbarity, 
Mr.  Paine  pursued  the  subject  as  above  related,  until  success  attended  his  efforts  and  Maine 
was  redeemed  from  the  charge.  He  then,  by  various  contributions  to  the  Boston  press, 
called  the  attention  of  others  to  the  subject,  and  as  a  result  of  his  efforts  he  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  being  present  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  when  the  matter  was  successfully 
introduced  there,  and  afterward  enacted  under  the  active  leadership  of  Hon.  John  Quincy 
Adams,  then  a  member.  Thus  inaugurated,  the  law  at  once  became  popular,  and  has  since 
been  adopted  by  all  or  nearly  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  finally  by  the  U.  S.  Con- 
gress, and  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  the  British  Provinces.  As  a  genealogist^ 
he  has  rendered  excellent  service  to  the  many  members  of  his  wide-spread  family,  and  also 
to  society  by  providing  a  part  of  the  material  necessary  to  scientific  study,  to  judicious  legis- 
lation, and  to  efficient  government. 

During  his  professional  life  he  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  and  correspondent,  of" 
the  periodical  press  of  the  day,  and  held  many  offices  of  a  corporate  and  public  character, 
among  which  are  the  presidency  of  the  Maine  Telegraph  Company,  Alderman,  etc.  He 
was  one  of  the  principal  parties  in  effecting  the  organization  of  the  National  Insurance 
Convention,  at  New  York,  in  1871,  and  was  an  active  participator  in  its  proceedings.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society  and  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Bangor. 

In  1840  Mr.  Paine  was  married  to  Mary  Jones  Hale,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Rev. 
John  Hale  of  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  who  recounted  the  facts  of  the  abnormal  spiritu- 
alistic phenomena  occurrent  in  the  New  England  colonies  in  1692,  and  subsequently. 
Cotton  Mather  transcribed  much  of  Hale's  unexceptionable  work  into  his  "  Magnalia," 
Book  vi.  The  reader,  he  quaintly  remarks,  "hath  now  to  do  with  a  writer  who  would  not 
for  the  world  be  guilty  of  overdoing  the  truth  in  a  matter  of  this  importance,  and  a  writer 
who  was  not  incapable  of  altering  his  judgment  when  satisfied  that  he  was  in  error." 
Four  daughters  are  the  fruit  of  Mr.  Paine's  marriage  with  Miss  Hale. 
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OHNSON,  GEORGE  EDWIN,  Belfast,  Maine.  Born  in  the  town  of 
Albion,  Kennebec  County,  Maine,  on  the  14th  of  November,  1839.  His 
parents,  Elbridge  and  Mary  A.  Johnson,  still  survive,  and  reside  in  the  old 
family  mansion.  He  is  the  second  of  seven  brothers,  of  vi^hom  five  are  yet 
living.  One  is  a  citizen  of  China,  Kennebec  County  ;  tvi^o  are  residents  in 
the  State  of  Massachusetts ;  and  another,  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Johnson,  is  a  practising  physician 
in  the  city  of  Belfast. 

The  earlier  years  of  Mr.  Johnson  were  passed  on  the  parental  farm.  Shortly  before 
the  attainment  of  legal  majority  he  removed  to  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  and  there  held 
the  position  of  a  teamster  in  the  lumber  establishment  of  Thomas  H.  Cashing,  from  March 
until  August,  i860.  Then  he  returned  to  Albion,  and  devoted  his  energies  for  the  follow- 
ing year  to  earnest  study  in  the  high-school.  With  commendable  ambition,  he  and  a 
younger  brother  named  Warren  G.  entered  upon  a  course  of  instruction  necessary  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  matriculation  at  college.  In  the  winter  of  186 1-2  Mr.  Johnson 
utilized  his  acquirements  by  teaching  school  in  the  Downs  district  of  Albion  township. 
The  ensuing  summer  months  were  spent  in  agricultural  labors  on  the  farm  of  his  former 
teacher,  Mr.  L.  B.  Crosby.  Resuming  study,  he  completed  preparation  for  college  at  the 
Skowhegan  Academy  in  the  summer  of  1862.  The  sums  needed  to  defray  student  expenses 
were  derived  from  teaching  in  his  own  and  contiguous  towns.  The  purpose  to  acquire  a 
collegiate  education  was  subsequently  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his 
brother,  who  had  enlisted  in  defence  of  the  imperilled  nationality  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment of  the  American  people,  and  who  died  while  engaged  in  his  truly  patriotic  enterprise. 

The  Hon.  E.  Boardman,  by  whom  the  materials  of  this  brief  biography  have  been 
collected,  states  that  in  the  spring  of  1863  Mr.  Johnson  entered  the  office  of  E.  K.  Boyle, 
the  county  attorney  of  Waldo  County,  as  a  student  of  law.  To  the  legal  profession  he 
had  previously  resolved  to  consecrate  his  life,  and  had  already  made  some  progress  in  pre- 
liminary studies.  Mr.  Boyle  then  resided  in  Unity  village.  In  the  winter  of  1864  he 
changed  his  abode  for  one  in  Belfast.  Thither  the  student  accompanied  him,  and  remained 
in  his  office  until  June,  1865.  '  ' 

Mr.  Johnson  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Waldo  County  in  1864.  In"  June  of  the 
following  year  he  returned  to  Unity,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Twelve 
months  sufficed  to  convince  him  that  the  sphere  of  activity  was  too  narrow  and  unremun- 
erative,  and  induced  him  to  enter  into  copartnership  with  A.  G.  Jewett  of  Belfast.  This 
connection  lasted  until  December,  1866,  and  was  then  dissolved  by  mutual  consent.  Inde- 
pendent practice  in  the  same  city,  until  October,  i86g,  established  the  reputation  of  Mr. 
Johnson,  and  issued  in  partnership  relations  with  his  old  preceptor,  E.  K.  Boyle.  The 
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association  tlien  formed  lasted  until  March,  1872,  when  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Police 
Court  of  the  city  of  Belfast  for  the  term  of  four  years.  On  the  expiration  of  this  period 
Judge  Johnson  was  appointed  to  the  same  position  for  another  term  of  four  years  by 
Governor  Connoi',  under  the  provisions  of  an  amendment  to  the  State  organic  law,  which 
made  it  mandatory  that  such  functionaries  should  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  and 
Council.  In  this  post  he  remained  until  September,  1877,  when  he  was  chosen  prosecuting 
attorney  for  Waldo  County,  by  the  highest  number  of  votes  cast  for  any  candidate  on  the 
same  ticket.    This  office  he  held  until  the  1st  of  January,  1881. 

During  the  six  years  of  his  judicial  experience  not  one  of  Judge  Johnson's  decisions 
was  reversed  by  the  higher  courts.  This  fact  in  itself  is  a  complete  attestation  of  ability, 
learning,  and  probity.  Nor  did  he,  throughout  the  thirteen  years  of  his  official  life,  neglect 
professional  business.  Manifold  and  arduous  as  public  duties  were,  he  thoroughly  cared 
for  private  matters.  "  Always  be  prompt"  was  one  of  the  rules  adopted  for  personal  guid- 
ance at  the  outset  of  his  professional  career.  "  Never  deceive  or  knowingly  mislead  a 
client"  was  another  of  even  superior  ethical  worth.  Strict  adherence  to  these  excellent 
instructions  has  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  his  professional  success,  to  the  general 
confidence  in  his  sterling  integrity,  and  to  the  political  preferments  bestowed  upon  him  by 
the  public. 

The  civic  honors  of  Judge  Johnson  began  in  March,  1879,  with  his  election  to  the 
Belfast  City  Council  as  alderman  from  his  own — the  First — ward.  Twice  returned  to  the 
same  position,  he  usefully  adorned  it  until  the  close  of  his  last  aldermanic  year,  when  he 
was  elected  to  the  mayoralty  of  the  corporation.  Since  then  he  has  been  twice  chosen, 
and  that  unanimously,  to  the  chief  civic  dignity,  which  he  now  so  honorably  sustains. 

Geoi'ge  E.  Johnson  was  married  on  the  5th  of  June,  i86g,  to  Albina,  daughter  of  the 
late  Colonel  Plenry  Mudgett  of  Albion. 


PPLETON,  JOHN  F.,  of  Bangor.  Born  in  Bangor,  August  29,  1838.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Chief  Justice  Appleton  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Maine. 

John  F.  Appleton's  preparation  for  college  was  obtained  in  the  high- 
school  of  his  native  c\\.j.  Entering  Bowdoin  College  in  1856,  he  graduated 
from  it  in  i860.  Natural  taste  and  hereditary  aptitude  inclined  him  to  enter  upon  the 
duties  of  the  legal  profession,  for  which  he  was  fitting  himself  as  a  student  in  the  office 
of  James  T.  Rowe  of  Bangor,  at  the  time  when  the  National  flag  was  fired  upon  at  Fort 
Sumter.    The  loyal  men  of  the  nation  at  once  sprang  to  arms  in  order  to  avenge  the 
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dishonor,  and  to  raise  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  triumph  over  a  united  and  prosperous 
country.  Mr.  Appleton  did  not  join  them  in  the  mere  enthusiasm  of  youthful 
impulse,  but  from  the  deepest  convictions  of  patriotic  duty.  Raising  a  company  for  the 
Twelfth  Maine  Regiment,  he  was  commissioned  as  its  captain,  and  sailed  with  it,  in  the 
Butler  expedition,  to  the  Department  of  the  Gulf.  There  he  participated  in  the 
Lafourche  expedition  up  the  Teche  to  Alexandria.  Returning  down  the  Red  River  from 
thence  to  Morganzie,  he  crossed  the  Mississippi  with  the  victorious  army  under  General 
Banks,  and  assisted  in  the  investment  of  Port  Hudson. 

Captain  Appleton  was  one  of  the  coolest  and  most  daring  officers  in  the  army.  No 
danger,  however  imminent,  appalled  him  while  in  the  discharge  of  duty.  His  conscientious 
and  calculating  courage  was  the  subject  of  admiration,  both  of  friend  and  foe.  This  was 
strikingly  conspicuous  in  the  determined  assault  upon  Port^  Hudson  on  the  27th  of  May, 
1863.    One  of  his  brother  officers  thus  described  it  in  his  correspondence: 

"While  our  soldiers  were  struggling  through  the  thorns  and  underbrush,  cut  down  by  rebel  bullets 
at  every  step,  a  small  detachment  of  men  reached  the  ditch  in  front  of  the  rebel  works,  and  there  a  few 
brave  men,  the  remnant  of  a  brigade,  exhausted,  stopped.  But  Captain  Appleton  alone,  among  ten 
thousand  men  who  fought  that  day,  mounted  the  rebel  parapet,  and  stood  there,  facing  the  whole  rebel 
army,  a  mark  for  a  thousand  rifles — stood  there  powerless,  except  to  die.  The  following  evening,  while 
talking  the  affair  over,  he  told  me  that  at  the  time  of  his  greatest  danger  this  passage  occurred  to  him 
with  great  force,  and  he  found  strength  in  dwelling  upon  it  :  '  Not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  without 
the  knowledge  of  our  Heavenly  Father;  and  ye  are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows.'  A  Confederate 
officer  told  me,  after  the  surrender,  that  as  he  saw  that  young  man  standing  there  so  calm  and  brave,  he 
could  not  bear  to  see  him  die,  and  he  told  his  men  not  to  fire  upon  him." 

A  Still  greater  strain  was  put  upon  his  bravery  when  called  upon  to  assume  the  com- 
mand of  a  colored  regiment.  His  associates  objected  to  it,  and  social  ostracism,  to  some 
extent,  was  certain  to  be  one  of  the  consequences.  Mere  animal  courage  is  utterly  insuffi- 
cient in  such  a  conjuncture  of  affairs.  The  individual  obliged  to  choose  his  course  needs 
the  support  of  sound  moral  principles  and  the  impulse  of  conscientious  conviction.  Cap- 
tain Appleton  had  both.  Trampling  on  the  singularly  unreasoning  prejudice,  prevalent  in 
portions  of  the  army,  against  the  military  employment  of  colored  men,  convinced  of  its 
rightfulness  and  expediency,  and  persuaded  that  its  influence  on  the  issues  of  the  war  could 
not  fail  to  be  beneficent,  he  accepted  the  commission,  nobly  discharged  his  duties  until  his 
services  were  no  longer  necessary,  and  then  returned  with  brilliant  and  unsullied  reputation 
to  his  friends. 

Colonel  Appleton  entered  upon  professional  pursuits  after  his  return  from  the  army. 
In  1869  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  District  Judge  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Texas,  and  was 
confirmed  by  the  U.  S.  Senate.    Declining  health,  however,  compelled  him  to  relinquish 
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his  judicial  position.  The  fatigues  and  anxieties  connected  with  his  splendid  patriotic  ser- 
vices had  undermined  his  constitution,  developed  latent  tendencies  to  consumption,  and 
eventually  brought  him  to  the  grave.  He  died  at  the  home  of  his  father  in  Bangor,  on  the 
1 2th  of  August,  1874.  His  brevet  as  General  for  gallant  and  distinguished  services  must 
have  been  some  slight  compensation  for  his  sufferings  ;  but  of  infinitely  greater  value  than 
that  was  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  brethren  of  the  legal  fraternity.  All  of 
these  heard  of  his  demise  with  emotions  of  profound  sorrow,  and  hastened  to  express  their 
high  appreciation  of  his  generous  disposition,  exalted  sense  of  honor,  unblemished  integrity, 
and  symmetrical  character;  to  voice  their  admiration  of  his  intellect,  and  their  confidence 
that  his  career  as  citizen  and  lawyer,  had  he  been  spared,  would  have  been  brilliant ;  to  tell 
of  the  pride  they  felt  in  his  military  record,  and  in  the  ability  and  courage  which  had 
brought  such  honor  to  his  State  and  so  much  good  to  his  country. 


UTTING,  JONAS,  LL.D.,  of  Bangor,  ex-Judge  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  Maine.  Born  in  Croydon,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  3d  of  Novem- 
ber, 1800. 

The  early  days  of  this  eminent  jurist  were  passed  in  heroic  and  success- 
ful struggle  with  honorable  poverty.  Wholly  dependent  upon  his  own 
exertions  for  support,  he  yet  managed  to  prepare  himself  for  admission  into  Dartmouth 
College  before  the  close  of  his  nineteenth  year.  In  1819  he  matriculated  at  that  historic 
institution,  and  before  doing  so,  travelled  half  the  distance  between  his  home  and  Hanover 
on  foot,  bearing  his  wardrobe  upon  his  shoulders.  Graduation  with  such  aspirants  to 
culture  is,  under  ordinary  conditions,  simply  a  matter  of  time.  After  that  epoch  he 
decided  on  the  adoption  of  the  legal  profession,  and  studied  law  under  the  auspices  of 
Henry  Hubbard  of  Charlestown,  New  Hampshire,  and  afterward  under  those  of  Reuel 
Williams  of  Augusta,  Maine. 

Duly  received  into  the  ranks  of  the  legal  fraternity,  he  began  the  practice  of  law  at 
Orono,  Penobscot  County,  Maine,  in  1826.  Five  years  later  he  removed  to  Bangor,  and 
contracted  a  law-partnership  with  Judge  Edward  Kent.  The  firm  thus  organized  stood  at 
the  forefront  of  the  profession  in  Maine,  and  continued  for  a  period  of  seventeen  years. 
Between  the  partners  themselves  a  singularly  strong  and  durable  attachment  was  estab- 
lished. Equally  estimable  and  eminent,  their  subsequent  association  for  fourteen  years 
as  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  only  cemented  more  strongly  that  remarkable 
friendship.  Their  terms  of  judicial  service  expired  simultaneously.  Nearly  of  the  same 
age,  they  died  within  a  few  months  of  each  other. 
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Judge  Cutting,  as  a  member  of  the  bar,  was  noted  for  his  shrewdness,  sagacity,  and 
directness.  Less  distinguished  as  an  advocate  in  jury-trials  than  by  the  ability  and  force 
of  his  arguments  before  the  law-courts,  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  technical 
lawyers  in  the  State.  In  1854  he  received  the  appointment  of  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court ;  was  reappointed  twice,  and  served  for  three  terms — each  of  seven  years — 
upon  the  bench.  This  lengthened  period  of  judicial  ministration  closed  on  the  24th  of 
April,  1875.  retirement  from  office  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  exercises  then 

held  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

Politically,  Judge  Cutting  began  life  as  a  Whig.  Subsequently  he  acted  with  the 
Republican  Party,  but  took  no  prominent  part  in  partisan  struggles.  In  1858  Dartmouth 
College  honored  itself  by  conferring  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 

Jonas  Cutting  was  married  twice.  Only  one  of  his  four  children  survives  in  the  per- 
son of  his  daughter  Helen,  wife  of  Dr.  A.  C.  Flamlin. 


lODFREY,  JOHN,  of  Bangor,  Maine,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sions. Born  in  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  May  27,  1781.  He  was  the  son 
of  John  Godfrey  of  Taunton,  and  was  of  the  sixth  generation  in  line  of 
direct  descent  from  the  primitive  ancestor  in  America. 

Richard  Godfrey,  the  first  of  the  name  in  this  country,  belonged  to  the 
"ancient  family  of  Godfrey,"  which,  agreeably  to  Burke's  Commoners,  "is  supposed  to  de- 
rive from  Godfrey  le  Fauconer,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Hurst,  in  Kent,  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Henry  II."  Richard  Godfrey  was  an  emigrant  from  England  in  1652.  He  settled  in 
Taunton,  Massachusetts,  and  brought  with  him  his  infant  son  Richard,  who  was  born  in 
the  mother-country  in  165 1.  Richard  Godfrey,  Jr.,  was  the  father  of  John,  the  grand- 
father of  George,  the  great-grandfather  of  John,  and  the  great-great-grandfather  of  Judge 
John  Godfrey.  All  of  these  forefathers  were  agriculturists,  and  remarkable  for  con- 
servatism, decision  of  character,  and  longevity.  John  Godfrey,  the  first,  was  a  military 
man,  and  bore  the  commission  of  captain  under  George  II.  George  Godfrey,  his  son,  in- 
herited his  father's  militant  aptitudes,  and  held  the  commission  of  brigadier-general  from 
the  new  American  Republic.  Both  of  them,  and  also  the  second  John  Godfrey,  were 
notable  men  in  the  management  of  town  affairs,  and  also  represented  their  local  con- 
stituencies in  the  State  Legislature.  George  Godfrey  was  a  colleague  and  friend  of  Robert 
Treat  Paine  in  1779. 

Judge  John  Godfrey,  in  the  days  of  boyhood  and  youth,  labored  diligently  on  the 
paternal  farm,  and  absorbed  all  the  learning  that  the  schools  of  the  town  were  able  to  im- 
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part.  About  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  his  shoulder  was  seriously  injured  while 
wrestling  with  a  companion,  at  the  raising  of  his  father's  house.  This  was  a  pivotal  point 
in  the  young  man's  life,  and  turned  his  energies  into  channels  other  than  those  originally 
intended.  It  was  decided  that  he  should  be  liberally  educated.  Assiduous  devotion  to 
appropriate  study  enabled  him  to  enter  Brown  University,  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  a 
year  in  advance.  Graduating  with  the  customary  degree  of  literary  proficiency,  he  chose 
the  profession  of  law,  and  began  the  necessary  reading  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Sproat, 
one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  only  one  resident  in  Taunton, 
except  Judge  Padelford,  who  undertook  the  tutelage  of  students.  Admitted  to  practice 
in  due  course,  Mr.  Godfrey  established  himself  at  Hampden  in  1805  or  1806.  Not  con- 
tented with  the  meagre  income  from  professional  labors,  he  also  undertook  the  cultivation 
of  a  small  farm.  The  love  of  agriculture,  and  the  fixed  determination  to  succeed  in  what- 
soever he  undertook,  were  ancestral  bequests  of  immense  value. 

Mr.  Godfrey  resided  in  Hampden  for  the  space  of  fifteen  years.  During  that  period 
he  suffered  much  from  the  effects  of  the  British  victories.  As  a  prisoner  of  war,  he  was 
locked  up  in  the  cabin  of  a  war-vessel,  and  almost  died  of  thirst  during  his  single  night's 
detention.  His  house  was  converted  into  a  hospital,  his  library  into  a  bonfire,  and  his 
horse  was  stolen  by  American  thieves. 

Utter  prostration  of  business  followed  this  destructive  raid  of  the  enemy,  and  obliged 
him  to  return  to  Taunton,  where  he  continued  for  some  time  in  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. Returning  to  Hampden  in  1815,  he  remained  there  until  1820,  when  he  formed  a 
business  copartnership  with  Samuel  E.  Button  in  Bangor,  to  which  place  he  removed  with 
his  family  in  182 1.  The  new  association  was  only  of  brief  duration.  In  1823  Mr.  God- 
frey, was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Sessions.  Ephraim  Goodale  of  Orring- 
ton  and  Seba  French  of  Dexter  were  his  associates.  In  1825  he  was  appointed  county 
attorney,  and  officiated  as  such  until  1832. 

Both  in  Hampden  and  in  Bangor  important  municipal  trusts  were  confided  to  the  care 
of  Judge  Godfrey.  His  connection  with  the  business  of  the  latter  place  and  of  the  county 
was  for  many  years  more  or  less  intimate.  Intelligent  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  all 
his  duties,  he  was  not  only  a  hard-working  lawyer,  but  a  busy  and  effective  man  at  his  own 
home.  His  garden  afforded  him  sufficient  recreation.  Unassuming,  decided,  and  con- 
servative, he  was  also  strictly  orthodox  in  his  religious  beliefs.  The  rage  for  novelty  left 
him  untouched.    Grave  and  reticent,  he  was  also  remarkable  for  his  fund  of  dry  humor. 

Judge  Godfrey  was  not  an  enthusiastic  politician,  but  his  political  opinions  were  of 
settled  and  definite  character.  Office  sought  him,  because  of  his  sterling  abilities  and  solid 
worth.  He  died  on  the  28th  of  May,  1862,  aged  eighty-one  years.  The  members  of  the 
bar  passed  the  usual  complimentary  resolutions,  and  offered  some  sincerely  eulogistic  re- 
marks.   Chief  Justice  Tenney  said  : 
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"  He  has  always  been  distinguished  for  his  respect  for  the  courts,  and  courtesy  to  his  professional 
associates;  for  his  unbending  integrity  and  his  fidelity  to  his  clients,  who,  having  once  employed  h  i 
seldom  sought  the  aid  of  other  counsel;  and  in  some  instances  he  has  been  a  standing  agent  of  munici- 
pal coj  porations  for  a  series  of  years  together,  to  take  charge  of  their  business  in  court.  The  first  time 
I  was  ever  in  court  in  this  place,  many  years  since,  Mr.  Godfrey  was  the  attorney  for  the  county,  and  I 
was  struck  with  the  discretion  and  ability  with  which  he  conducted  the  criminal  business.  His  conduc 
as  a  citizen  was  regulated  by  an  elevated  moral  standard  which  all  acknowledged  and  felt.  In  his 
domestic  relations,  of  which  I  had  some  knowledge,  he  took  the  deepest  interest;  and  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  therein  he  evidently  found  his  great  happiness." 

Judge  Godfrey  was  married  to  Sophia,  daughter  of  Colonel  Samuel  Dutton  of 
Bangor.  Of  their  numerous  family,  James  Godfrey,  the  second  son  and  ninth  child,  was 
born  at  Bangor,  October  8,  1822,  prepared  for  college  at  Bangor,  entered  Waterville,  and 
graduated  at  Bowdoin  in  1844.  After  teaching  for  two  years  in  Alabama,  he  studied  law 
in  his  father's  office,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  settled  first  at  Wellsborough  and  then  at 
Houlton.  He  died  at  the  premature  age  of  twenty-eight,  on  the  30th  of  August,  1850, 
leaving  behind  him  the  memory  of  a  kind,  upright,  useful,  and  promising  life. 


ANSON,  SAMUEL,  of  Portland,  Maine.  Born  in  Windham,  Maine,  No- 
vember 14,  1789.  His  grandfather,  Samuel  Hanson,  removed  to  Windham 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Dover.  The  latter  place  is  the  spot  where  this 
branch  of  the  Hansons  was  first  rooted  in  the  State,  and  where  it  flourished 
for  many  years. 

The  genealogy  of  the  Hanson  family  is  of  remarkably  interesting  character.  Watson, 
in  his  "History  of  Halifax,"  states  that  the  name  originated  about  the  year  1337.  Prior 
to  the  Norman  Conquest,  surnames  were  not  used  by  the  English  people.  In  1251  the 
historical  progenitor  of  the  Hansons  was  known  as  Roger  de  Rastricke,  or  Roger  of 
Rastricke — the  name  of  the  little  village  in  which  he  was  then  living,  and  from  which  his 
progeny  have  spread  over  Yorkshire,  and  to  many  foreign  parts  of  the  world.  The  De  Ras- 
tricke family  increased  and  multiplied,  and  in  the  fourteenth  century  two  descendants  of 
Roger,  named  Ellen  and  Henry,  had  each  a  son  named  John.  Considerable  confusion  and 
embarrassment  were  created  by  this  identity  of  name.  The  annoyance  occasioned  by  it 
may  be  conjectured  from  the  fact  that  the  son  of  Henry  distinguished  himself  from  the 
son  of  Ellen  by  calling  himself  Henry's  son,  from  which  by  euphonic  abbreviation  came 
Hanson.  This  became  the  regular  patronymic  of  his  descendants,  and  with  him  the  his- 
tory of  the  Hansons  properly  begins. 
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Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  Thomas  Hanson  quitted  his  rural  Yorkshire  home 
to  seek  his  fortune  in  London.  Being  the  youngest  son  in  a  family  of  six,  his  worldly 
prospects  under  the  laws  of  primogeniture  and  entail  were  not  particularly  brilliant.  Nor 
does  the  outlook  appear  to  have  materially  improved  in  the  metropolis.  Just  at  this  junc- 
ture the  Puritans  established  themselves  in  New  England.  Their  compatriots  were  par- 
ticularly numerous  at  Austerfeld  (Huddersfield  ?),  the  native  home  of  Thomas  Hanson. 
Accounts  received  from  the  enterprising  emigrants  probably  stimulated  the  desire  to  follow 
in  their  track.  His  aunt,  Alice  Hanson,  had  married  William  Bradford,  and  become  the 
mother  of  a  son,  who  was  afterward  the  renowned  Governor  Bradford.  In  resolving  to 
emigrate,  he  was  encouraged  by  the  assurance  that  in  the  New  World  he  would  find  influ- 
ential relatives  and  friends,  from  whom  assistance,  if  required,  might  readily  be  had.  The 
dates  of  departure  from  England  and  of  arrival  in  America  are  unknown  ;  but  it  is  certainly 
known  that  in  1640  Thomas  Hanson  was  resident  at  Salmon  Falls,  Massachusetts. 

In  1658  he  received  a  grant  of  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  on  which  he  settled,  and 
surrounded  himself  with  a  family  of  four  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  vicissitudes  of 
colonial  life  were  strange  and  striking.  Those  of  the  Hansons  were  comparatively  com- 
mon to  all  New-Englanders,  and  are  easily  imagined  in  view  of  the  familiar  records  of  the 
Eastern  States.  Tobias  Hanson  was  killed  by  the  Indians  in  1693.  Elizabeth  Hanson 
was  carried  off  into  captivity  by  the  savages,  and  the  narrative  of  her  experiences  is  a  most 
interesting  portion  of  early  colonial  history. 

William  Hanson  was  born  at  Windham,  January  18,  1762.  His  father,  Samuel  Han- 
son, had  removed  to  that  place  from  Dover,  in  company  with  his  two  brothers,  when  all  of 
them  were  quite  young  men.  William  was  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Windham  com- 
munity, was  the  owner  of  farms,  a  local  merchant,  and  the  hotel-keeper  of  the  village.  At 
his  death  he  left  what  in  those  days  and  in  that  neighborhood  was  looked  upon  as  a  large 
fortune. 

Samuel  Hanson,  son  of  William,  was  reared  to  maturity  under  the  eye  of  his  father. 
Natural  tastes  and  aptitudes  for  business  were  cultivated  in  the  paternal  store,  in  which  he 
was  a  constant  and  active  attendant  on  customers.  Independent  and  pushing,  he  struck  out 
for  himself,  when  he  had  attained  his  majority,  and  established  a  new  store  at  the  Corners, 
about  three  miles  from  home.  Business  proved  to  be  prosperous.  At  the  end  of  four 
years  he  found  himself  in  condition  to  gratify  a  wider  mercantile  ambition  by  removal  to 
Portland,  which  afforded  a  more  promising  field  for  his  activities.  In  Portland  he  rented 
a  store  on  Midder  Street,  near  its  junction  with  Free  Street.  This  property  he  subse- 
quently purchased,  and  built  a  block  of  buildings  thereon.  In  1866  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
memorable  conflagration  at  Portland,  and  was  subsequently  replaced  by  a  beautiful  and 
commodious  block  of  stone  buildings,  erected  by  his  son.    Mr.  Hanson  was  extensively 
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engaged  in  the  Cuba  trade.  He  was  also  pecuniarily  interested  in  navigation  to  a  great 
extent,  and  imported  his  cargoes  of  molasses  in  his  own  vessels. 

His  official  life  was  limited  to  a  directorship  in  one  of  the  banks.  His  independent 
spirit  disliked  the  entanglements  of  public  office  and  corporate  association  ;  and  preferred 
the  untrammelled  management  of  his  own  private  affairs.  Retiring  from  active  business  at 
a  comparatively  early  age,  he  devoted  hmiself  to  family  and  other  immediate  interests.  In 
social  as  well  as  commercial  circles  his  standing  was  of  the  highest.  In  the  knowledge 
obtained  from  books,  and  in  the  more  precise  and  vivid  information  derived  from  travel, 
he  found  constant  delight.  With  current  events  he  was  also  thoroughly  familiar.  His 
personal  friends  were  found  in  the  class  of  men  to  whom  William  Pitt  Fessenden,  Thomas 
De  Blois,  Nathan  Cummings,  and  J.  S.  Little  belonged.  These  were  in  the  inner  circle  of 
his  associates  up  to  the  date  of  his  death,  in  1862. 

Samuel  Hanson  was  married  to  Persis  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Philip  Greely  of  Portland. 


'ODWELL,  JOSEPH  ROBINSON,  of  Hallowell,  Maine.  Born  June  18. 
181 8,  in  that  part  of  the  town  of  Methuen,  Massachusetts,  now  called  Law- 
rence. His  father,  Joseph  Bodwell,  owned  the  homestead^  farm  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Spigot  River,  and  resided  there  nearly  all  his  life.  His  family 
was  among  the  most  worthy  and  respected  in  his  community,  and  he  himself 
was  distinguished  by  his  generous  hospitality  and  kindness  to  those  who  needed  it,  and 
possessed  the  respect  and  good-will  of  all  who  knew  him.  His  wife  was  of  the  Howe 
family — to  this  day  prominent  in  society,  its  members  having  held  very  prominent  offices 
in  the  town.    She  was  a  lady  of  culture  and  refinement,  and  of  most  exemplary  character. 

Mr.  Bodwell  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  Henry  Bodwell,  his  first  known  American 
ancestor,  who  bore  a  brave  and  conspicuous  part  in  the  war  with  King  Philip,  the  distin- 
guished chief  of  the  Wampanoags.  Driven  to  the  necessity  of  defensive  warfare,  those  in 
command  on  the  Connecticut  River  "determined  to  establish  a  magazine  and  garrison  at 
Hadley.  Captain  Lathrop,"  continues  the  historian  Hildreth,  "  who  had  been  dispatched 
from  the  eastward  to  the  assistance  of  the  river  towns,  was  sent  with  eighty  men,  the  flower 
of  the  youth  of  Essex  County,  to  guard  the  wagons  intended  to  convey  to  Hadley  a  large 
quantity  of  unthreshed  wheat,  the  produce  of  the  fertile  Deerfield  meadows.  Just  before 
arriving  at  Deerfield,  near  a  small  stream  still  known  as  Bloody  Brook,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  abrupt  conical  Sugar  Loaf,  the  southern  termination  of  the  Deerfield  mountain, 
Lathrop  fell  into  an  ambush,  and,  after  a  brave  resistance,  perished  there  with  all  his  com- 
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pany,"  September  i8,  1675.  "Captain  Moseley,  stationed  at  Deerfield,  marched  to  his 
assistance,  but  arrived  too  late  to  help  him."  He  did  arrive  in  time,  how^ever,  to  help 
Henry  Bodwell, .who,  though  severely  w^ounded,  had  not  "perished"  v^^ith  the  rest  of  his 
compatriots  ;  but  after  the  loss  of  nearly  all  his  companions,  being  a  brave  and  powerful 
man,  clubbed  his  gun  and,  sweeping  the  Indians  from  his  path,  cut  his  way  through 
them  and  escaped,  lying  concealed  until  Captain  Moseley  came  to  his  rescue.  He  lived 
to  do  good  service  to  his  country  in  following  years. 

Hardy,  daring,  aggressive  blood  flowed  vigorously  in  the  veins  of  Joseph  R.  Bodwell 
when  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  to  a  great  extent,  at  the  tender  age  of  eight  years  ; 
his  father  having  through  unavoidable  misfortune  lost  his  property,  and  being  persuaded 
by  a  brother-in-law  to  commit  Joseph  R.  to  his  care.  In  the  person  of  this  brother-in-law, 
Patrick  Flemming  of  Methuen,  he  opportunely  found  a  friend,  with  whom  he  resided 
and  upon  whose  farm  he  labored  until  he  had  I'eached  the  age  of  sixteen.  The  school  of 
manual  labor  in  which  he  passed  those  formative  years  was  precisely  the  one  best  fitted 
to  qualify  him  for  the  peculiar  successes  he  has  since  so  triumphantly  achieved.  During 
the  year  1834  this  rough  practical  education  was  continued  in  his  experience  as  a  farm- 
laborer,  with  the  wages  of  six  dollars  per  month.  In  1835  he  began  to  acquire  the  art  of 
shoemaking.  But  in  connection  with  his  toils  as  an  apprentice  of  St.  Crispin,  he  pur- 
sued other  occupations  which  gave  promise  of  an  ultimate  and  different  sphere  of  useful 
activity.  He  attended  school  during  the  day,  and  on  his  return  home,  taking  with  him 
the  materials  for  making  shoes,  spent  his  evenings  and  the  early  part  of  his  mornings  in 
their  fabrication.  There  was  evidently  the  sterling  material  out  of  which  men  are  made 
in  the  sturdy  and  industrious  youth.  This  mode  of  life  and  labor  lasted  until  1838.  He 
then,  in  connection  with  his  father,  purchased  a  farm  in  West  Methuen,  and  with  filial 
fidelity  aided  in  its  cultivation  until  the  death  of  the  elder  Mr.  Bodwell  in  1848. 

While  thus  occupied,  he  took  the  first  steps  in  that  special  business  career  in  which 
he  has  since  been  so  prominent,  and  by  means  of  which  he  has  done  so  much  to  develop 
the  natural  resources  of  his  adopted  State.  When  the  Lawrences  of  Boston  began  to 
utilize  the  water-power  of  the  Merrimac  at  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Bodwell  was 
employed  to  haul  granite  from  Pelham,  New  Hampshire,  for  the  construction  of  a  dam. 
This  in  turn  made  him  acquainted  with  all  the  processes  involved  in  quarrying  and  work- 
ing granite. 

Another  decade  passed,  and  in  1852  Mr.  Bodwell,  in  company  with  Hon.  Moses 
Webster,  commenced  to  work  the  granite  quarries  on  Fox  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  Penob- 
scot Bay.  Up  to  that  period,  the  granite  islands  and  headlands  of  the  coast  of  Maine 
were  for  the  most  part  practically  worthless.  Since  then,  under  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bod- 
well and  of  others  endowed  with  his  spirit  and  characteristics,  they  have  been  converted 
into  scenes  of  busy  activity,  and  compelled  to  yield  material  for  the  construction  of  many 
of  our  most  magnificent  national,  civic,  and  private  edifices.. 
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Mr.  Bodwell  commenced  operations  on  Fox  Island,  at  Vinal  Haven,  with  one  yoke 
of  oxen,  wliich  he  drove  himself,  and  shod  with  his  own  hands.  But  from  this  humble 
beginning  sprang  results  of  such  magnitude,  that  a  company  of  capitalists  was  organized  to 
utilize  the  quarries  there  discovered.  This  corporation,  known  as  the  Bodwell  Granite 
Company,  elected  the  hardy  pioneer  to  its  presidency.  The  office  then  entrusted  he  holds 
at  the  present  time.  Under  his  energetic  and  prudent  management  it  has  attained  the 
status  of  the  leading  granite  corporation  in  the  United  States. 

In  1866  Mr.  Bodwell  removed  with  his  family  to  Hallowell,  in  Maine.  He  had  fore- 
seen that  granite  of  lighter  color  and  more  delicate  texture  than  that  which  had  been  so 
extensively  used  would  be  required  in  the  future.  This  granite  he  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Hallowell.  It  was  precisely  the  kind  and  quality  of  material  demanded  for  monu- 
mental and  artistic  purposes.  Securing  the  control  of  these  extensive  deposits,  he  organ- 
ized the  Hallowell  Granite  Company  in  1870,  and  has  himself  been  at  its  head,  as  president, 
from  that  time  until  now.  The  products  of  this  association  have  been  sent  into  almost 
every  State  in  the  Union.  Its  colossal  statuary,  rivalling  white  marble  in  its  beauty,  is  to 
be  found  in  all  the  great  cities  of  the  United  States  from  Portland  to  New  Orleans.  For 
building  work  it  is  also  in  great  and  widely  extended  demand. 

Mr.  Bodwell  never  lost  his  early  love  for  agricultural  pursuits.  With  largely  aug- 
mented means  of  gratifying  bucolic  tastes,  he  purchased  a  large  farm  in  Hallowell,  and 
cultivated  it  with  success,  and  also  with  much  self-satisfaction.  His  accurate  judgment  of 
the  different  kinds  of  live-stock  necessary  to  meet  the  various  demands  of  the  country 
led  him  to  import  a  herd  of  thoroughbred  Hereford  cattle  in  1879.  From  this  undertak- 
ing he  had  not  anticipated  very  remunerative  returns ;  but  so  agreeably  was  he  disappointed, 
that  he  has  since  continued  to  import  both  the  Hereford,  the  Black-yoUed,  Angus,  and 
Sussex  breeds.    He  is  now  one  of  the  largest  importers  of  these  special  stocks. 

Versatile,  and  equally  efficient  in  diversified  business  departments,  Mr.  Bodwell  is  also 
president  of  the  Bodwell  Water-power  Company  at  Oldtown,  Maine — a  corporation  which 
holds  the  largest  water-power  in  New  England.  He  carries  on  lumbering  operations  on 
the  head-waters  of  the  Kennebec  River,  and  is  a  promoter  and  stockholder  in  several 
important  railroad  enterprises. 

In  public  political  life  he  does  not  deem  himself  preeminently  qualified  to  excel.  His 
is  the  sterling  good  sense  and  sound  wisdom  that  recognizes  its  best  opportunities,  and 
seizes  them  without  a  moment's  hesitation.  He  has  twice  represented  his  fellow-citizens  in 
the  lower  House  of  the  Maine  Legislature.  For  two  terms  he  consented  to  serve  as  the 
Mayor  of  Hallowell,  and  was  delegate-at-large  to  the  Republican  National  Convention  at 
Chicago  in  1880,  which  nominated  General  Garfield  for  President.  Friends  have  warmly 
pressed  him  to  accept  nomination  for  higher  offices.  But  this  he  has  declined,  under  the 
abiding  conviction  that  his  particular  aptitudes  and  qualifications  are  for  business  pursuits 
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rather  than  political  positions ;  and  that  his  own  peace  and  welfare  are  best  consulted  and 
secured  by  steady  adherence  to  active  business. 

Mr.  Bodwell's  abilities  to  project,  plan,  and  execute  large  enterprises  are  remarkable. 
Equal  success  could  not  be  expected  to  attend  and  crown  each  and  all  of  them  ;  yet  uni- 
form and  unusual  success  has  been  and  still  is  the  rule,  and  not  the  exception.  His 
mental  and  physical  energies  are  singularly  forceful  and  enduring.  For  long  weeks  in  suc- 
cession, each  following  day  is  wholly  devoted  to  business.  Very  rarely  does  he  seek  rest 
or  recreation.  The  variety  and  contrasts  of  his  undertakings  are  such  as  to  afford  that 
recreative  rest  which  is  usually  yielded  by  entire  change  in  the  direction  of  energy.  Many 
of  them  have  little  or  no  connection  or  relation  with  each  other,  and  yet  he  turns  with  all 
the  disciplined  powers  of  his  strong  nature  from  one  to  another  with  entire  ease  ;  giving  to 
its  details  an  attention  as  full  and  absorbed  as  though  the  matter  immediately  in  hand  were 
the  only  one  that  claimed  his  notice.    In  one  word,  he  is  a  first-class  man  of  business. 

But  Mr.  Bodwell  is  more  than  a  mere  business  man.  He  is  an  unforgetting  philan- 
thropist. With  the  memory  of  his  own  early  struggles  ever  fresh  in  his  mind,  he  is  quick 
to  sympathize  with  those  who  are  wrestling  with  adverse  circumstances,  and  prompt  to 
aid  the  fainting  toiler  in  his  attempts  to  climb  the  hill  of  fortune.  Broad-brained  and 
large-hearted,  those  who  know  him  best  say  that  the  worthy  poor  never  appeal  to  him  in 
vain  ;  and  that  many  promising  young  men,  assisted  by  his  patronage,  have  entered  upon 
business  careers,  whose  utility  and  success  are  in  some  measure  modelled  after  that  of  his 
own.  A  lover  of  knowledge,  and  a  generous  friend  of  popular  education,  his  contributions 
to  many  literary  institutions  have  been  very  liberal.  By  them  he  will  doubtless  be  admir- 
ingly and  lovingly  remembered  when  the  splendid  granite  structures  he  has  helped  to  rear 
shall  have  crumbled  into  ruins. 

Joseph  Robinson  Bodwell  was  married  in  1848  to  Eunice,  daughter  of  Josiah  Fox. 
She  died  in  1857,  leaving  one  daughter,  named  Persis  M.,  who  is  now  the  widow  of  the  late 
J.  M.  Paine  of  Hallowell,  Maine.  In  1859  Mr.  Bodwell  married  the  second  time.  Han- 
nah C.  Fox,  sister  of  his  former  wife,  then  became  his  spouse.  Their  only  son,  Joseph  F., 
is  still  living.  These  ladies — the  wives  of  Mr.  Bodwell — were  of  high  standing  and  culture, 
and  were  both  successful  teachers  in  earlier  life. 
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AMLIN,  ELIJAH  LIVERMORE,  of  Bangor,  Maine.  Born  on  the  7th 
of  March,  1800,  in  the  town  of  Livermore,  Maine.  Dr.  Cyrus  and  Anna 
Livermore  Hamlin  were  his  parents.  In  early  life  he  exhibited  decided 
taste  for  scientific  and  literary  pursuits.  After  due  preparation,  he  matricu- 
lated at  Brown  University,  from  which  he  honorably  graduated.  The 
profession  of  law  first  attracted  his  mature  preferences,  and  for  its  practice  he  pursued 
the  necessary  studies  under  the  tuition  of  Governor  Lincoln.  Subsequent  to  his  admission 
to  the  bar,  he  established  himself  in  the  town  of  Waterford,  which  became  his  residence 
for  some  years.  Removing  from  thence  to  Columbia,  in  Washington  County,  his  brilliant 
abilities  attracted  still  more  marked  public  attention.  By  the  citizens  he  was  elected  to 
represent  them  in  the  Legislature,  and  served  as  Senator  for  the  county  during  several 
terms. 

Mr.  Hamlin  removed  to  Bangor  in  1835,  and  for  the  residue  of  life  made  that  city  his 
home.  All  matters  related  to  its  moral  or  material  welfare  were  subjects  of  deep  and 
practical  interest  to  him.  His  probity  and  public  spirit  speedily  commanded  the  esteem 
and  respect  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Their  suffrages  elected  him  to  the  mayoralty  on  several 
occasions,  and  also  returned  him  as  representative  of  the  city,  for  several  years,  to  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature.  He  officiated  as  land-agent  of  the  State  for  two  years. 
President  Lincoln,  in  view  of  his  efficient  talents,  appointed  him  Commissioner  of  the 
United  States  to  define  the  boundaries  of  the  fisheries,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
of  Washington. 

In  national  politics  Mr.  Hamlin  early  affiliated  himself  with  the  Whig  Party.  His 
brother  Hannibal  espoused  the  doctrines  and  polity  of  the  Democrats.  The  twain  were 
thus  poHtically  opposed  until  the  year  1854,  when  the  Whig  organization  was  dissolved. 
Elijah  L.  Hamlin  at  once  identified  himself  with  the  new  Republican  Party,  which  was 
destined  to  wield  such  a  mighty  influence  upon  the  fortunes  and  destiny  of  the  American 
people.  While  the  Whigs  were  still  united  and  active,  Mr.  Hamlin  received  their  fullest 
confidence.  On  two  occasions  he  was  their  chosen  candidate  for  the  Chief  Magistracy  of 
Maine,  and  was  sustained  by  the  entire  vote  of  the  party. 

Local  affairs  offered  many  opportunities  to  the  citizens  of  Bangor  for  the  expression 
of  the  popular  sentiment  in  regard  to  Mr.  Hamlin.  They  voluntarily  raised  him  to  such 
positions  of  trust  and  responsibility  as  those  of  president  of  the  Bangor  Savings  Bank,  and 
of  the  Penobscot  Mutual  Insurance  Company. 

Not  least  among  the  claims  of  Elijah  L.  Hamlin  to  posthumous  remembrance  are 
those  which  rest  upon  his  historical  and  scientific  investigations.  For  both  departments 
of  research  he  possessed  an  insatiable  love,  and  was  well  and  favorably  known  to  many  of 
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the  literary  and  scientific  societies  of  the  country.  In  1820,  while  yet  a  student,  he  had 
the  honor  of  discovering  the  famous  Mount  Mica,  at  Paris,  in  Oxford  County,  Maine. 
This  has  since  become  universally  celebrated  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  mineral 
deposits  known  to  industrial  science. 

Mr.  Hamlin  died  at  Bangor  in  July,  1872.  One  of  his  contemporaries,  with  full  and 
critical  knowledge  of  his  deceased  friend,  described  him  as  follows  :  "  Mr.  Hamlin  was  a 
man  of  unswerving  integrity,  and  faithfully  discharged  all  his  duties  as  a  citizen  with  an  eye 
single  to  the  public  good.  He  was  the  kindest  of  friends,  the  most  devoted  of  fathers,  and 
never  wilfully  injured  any  human  being.  He  was  a  man  of  untiring  generosity,  and  never 
turned  a  sufferer  from  his  door.  His  hand  was  ever  ready  to  give  the  charity  which  the 
impulse  of  his  great  heart  dictated,  and  these  little  kindnesses  were  done  with  so  little 
ostentation  that  they  seldom  reached  the  public  knowledge."  A  gentleman  in  the 
etymological  sense  of  the  term,  he  was  invariably  considerate  of  the  feelings  of  friends 
or  foes.  Universally  respected  by  all  under  whose  eyes  his  public  life  was  passed,  he  was 
also  universally  beloved  by  those  who  enjoyed  opportunities  of  knowing  him  most  inti- 
mately. He  was  an  embodiment  of  that  ideally  honest  man  whom  admitted  authority  has 
pronounced  to  be  "the  noblest  work  of  God." 

Elijah  Livermore  Hamlin  was  married  to  Eliza  B.  Choate  of  Salem,  Massachusetts — 
a  lady  who  was  cousin  of  the  eloquent  Rufus  Choate.  Three  of  their  children  now 
survive,  viz.  :  Mrs.  George  Stetson  of  Bangor,  Maine  ;  Mrs.  Samuel  R.  Carter  of  Paris ; 
and  Dr.  Augustus  Choate  Hamlin  of  Bangor,  Maine. 


MES,  BENJAMIN,  of   Bath,  Maine.     Born  October  30,  1778,  in  An- 
dover,  Massachusetts.    The  Ames  family  is  eminently  distinguished  in  the 
annals  of  the  American  bar,  pulpit,  politics,  and  mechanic  arts.    The  father 
I    of  Benjamin  Ames  was  a  respectable  innkeeper,  one  of  whose  laudable 
ambitions  was  that  his  son  should  occupy  a  better  position  in  society  than 
that  which  he  himself  held. 

The  youth  prepared  for  matriculation  at  Harvard  College,  and  entered  that  celebrated 
institution  at  the  somewhat  advanced  age  of  twenty -two  years.  Graduating  in  1803,  he 
left  it  with  the  reputation  of  a  student  of  correct  habits,  plodding,  and  partial  to  logic  and 
metaphysics.  His  temperament  was  not  genial,  nor  had  the  classic  literature  of  Greece 
and  Rome  any  charms  for  him.    Yet  he  held  a  very  respectable  position  in  his  class. 

Selecting  the  profession  of  law,  Mr.  Ames  entered  the  office  of  Samuel  Dana  of 
Groton,  Massachusetts.    His  preceptor  was  a  man  of  mark,  and  particularly  in  zealous 
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political  partisanship.  Under  him  the  young  aspirant  was  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
politics,  and  became  familiar  with  the  strifes  they  ordinarily  engender.  Admitted  to 
practice  as  an  attorney  in  1806,  he  began  professional  pursuits  at  Bath,  Maine,  highly 
recommended  by  his  talents  and  acquirements.  Political  life  in  that  era  was  full  of  rancor. 
He  identified  himself  with  the  Democracy,  then  under  the  lead  of  the  gifted  WiUiam  King. 
The  latter  introduced  him  to  many  who  became  his  future  clients.  His  rise  in  the  pro- 
fession was  rapid  and  enriching.  A  few  years  of  experience  brought  him  into  the  front 
rank  of  the  lawyers  of  Maine.  His  list  of  suits  was  longer  than  that  of  any  practitioner  in 
Lincoln  County.  Nathan  Ames,  his  brother,  who  for  many  years  was  a  deputy -sheriff, 
assisted  him  in  procuring  this  extensive  practice.  But  many  of  his  suits  were  in  the  in- 
terests of  parties  who  could  not  pay  the  clerk's  fees.  They  entailed  labor  without  pecu- 
niary profit.  Notwithstanding  his  apparent  ostentation,  Mr.  Ames  was  respected  as  an 
astute  lawyer  and  able  advocate.  Logical,  discriminating,  and  fluent,  he  studied  with  tire- 
less industry,  and  seldom  failed  to  gain  his  ends.  But,  though  ingenious,  he  was  neither  a 
great  advocate  nor  orator.  Wit,  imagination,  genius,  were  strangers  to  him  ;  and  yet  in 
many  respects  he  had  no  superior  at  the  Lincoln  bar. 

Benjamin  Ames  had  not  the  accumulative  faculty,  so  far  as  pecuniary  matters  are  con- 
cerned. One  of  the  hardest  of  workers,  he  had  no  proper  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
money.  Intense  devotion  to  politics  banished  prudence  from  his  company,  and  left  him  in 
poverty  at  a  period  in  life  when  it  is  too  late  to  repair  damages. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Ames  was  one  of  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  his  party.  Official 
emoluments  rewarded  his  devotion.  Under  Governor  Sullivan  in  1807  he  was  made 
attorney  for  Lincoln  County,  and  in  181 1  was  commissioned  as  Judge  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  under  Governor  Gerry.  The  latter  position  he  vacated  in  1814  for  a 
mercantile  cruise  in  some  uncertain  direction.  Some  said  that  he  went  to  Bermuda, 
others  to  the  Provinces.  Whichever  it  may  have  been,  he  escaped  all  the  risks  incidental 
to  active  warfare,  and  returned  unharmed  to  his  lawyer's  office.  There  he  practised  for 
several  years.  In  1820  he  was  elected  to  the  first  Legislature  of  Maine,  and  was  placed  in 
the  Speaker's  chair.  In  each  of  the  three  following  years  he  was  again  elected,  and  acquit- 
ted himself  with  credit.  Chosen  Senator  from  Lincoln  County  in  1824,  he  was  made  presi- 
dent of  the  Senate.  In  1827  he  was  once  more  a  Representative  of  the  citizens  of  Bath  in 
the  lower  House,    This  was  his  last  appearance  in  public  life. 

Mr.  Ames  seems  to  have  cared  more  for  the  glitter  of  public  life  than  for  its  solid 
rewards.  His  legal  acquirements,  acknowledged  abilities,  and  logical  powers  should  have 
secured  for  him  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court.  But  none  of  the 
lucrative  offices  fell  to  his  lot.  Possibly  his  intense  partisanship  was  to  blame  for  this.  In 
part,  too,  it  may  be  ascribed  to  his  impulsive  restlessness,  and  unfortunate  instability  of 
character,    Far  from  being  happy,  destitute  of  literary  tastes,  and  absorbed  in  the  occupa- 
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tions  of  the  present,  he  made  no  provision  for  the  uncertain  future.  In  making  political 
honors  the  great  end  of  life  he  seriously  erred.  It  led  him  into  paths  of  intrigue,  with 
which  insincerity  and  corruption  are  closely  allied.  It  neutralized  the  effect  of  his  many 
admirable  qualities.  Quarrelling  with  General  King,  his  best  friend,  about  the  Collector- 
ship  of  Bath,  he  accused  that  gentleman  of  supplying  the  enemy  in  the  War  of  1812.  The 
accusation  was  retorted  upon  himself.  The  wordy  warfare  was  long  and  bitter,  and  pro- 
duced only  evil  results. 

Meanwhile  the  office  business  of  Judge  Ames  passed  into  other  and  younger  hands. 
Debt  involved  him  in  its  meshes.  Necessity  obliged  him  to  change  his  location.  Obtain- 
ing credit,  and  supplying  his  family  for  twelve  months,  he  migrated  to  Cincinnati,  and 
opened  an  office  in  that  city.  The  period  covered  by  these  events  was  from  1827  to  1829. 
The  degree  of  success  with  which  he  met  in  Ohio  is  not  certainly  known.  Life — profes- 
sional life — had  to  take  a  new  start  there.  No  party  friends  were  on  the  spot  to  throw 
their  influence  in  his  favor.  He  returned  home,  and  on  the  way,  at  Providence,  Rhode. 
Island,  was  stricken  down  by  paralysis  of  the  brain.  From  the  effects  of  this  calamity  he 
never  fully  recovered.  His  mind  was  sadly  impaired,  and  thenceforward  his  way  lay 
through  poverty  and  permanent  failure.  This  was  in  183 1-2.  Captain  B.  A.  Boynton  of 
the  U.  S.  Army,  and  his  brother-in-law,  kindly  befriended  him.  Captain  Boynton  was,  in 
command  of  the  military  post  at  Houlton,  then  just  incorporated  as  the  shire-town  of 
Aroostook  County.  Here  the  wrecked  lawyer  and  judge,  together  with  his  family,  were 
generously  cared  for  by  their  noble  relative.  Lingering  there  until  the  28th  of  September, 
1835,  he  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven.  Judge  Ames  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  Restless  ambition,  conducting  him  through  long  years  of  disappointment  and 
suffering,  had  done  its  evil  work.  But  in  the  ruin  it  wrought  the  spirit  may  have  become 
entirely  heedful  of  the  teachings  of  an  Infinite  Wisdom,  and  willing  to  cooperate  with  a 
loving  Omnipotence  that  seeks  the  restoration  of  the  fallen  to  an  ideal  manhood,  and 
through  that  to  everlasting  rest  and  peace.  Men  are  faulty  enough  with  all  the  Divine  aids 
they  may  profess  to  appropriate.  What  they  would  be  without  those  aids,  wc  can  only 
conjecture. 

Benjamin  Ames  was  married  twice.  His  first  wife  was  Mary  Boynton,  who  died 
childless,  in  November,  18 10.  Subsequently  he  married  her  sister,  Sally  Boynton.  Three 
children — two  daughters  and  a  son — were  the  fruit  of  the  latter  union.  George  Ames,  the 
son,  graduated  at  the  West  Point  Military  Academy,  afterward  went  West,  studied  law, 
was  admitted  to  practice,  did  not  succeed,  and  was  lost  to  the  knowledge  of  his  friends. 
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TROUT,  ALMON  AUGUSTUS,  Lawyer,  of  Portland,  Maine.  Born  in 
Limington,  York  County,  Maine,  May  8,  1835.  His  father,  Elisha  Strout, 
was  a  farmer,  and  a  native  of  the  same  town.  On  his  father's  side  his 
ancestors  were  emigrants  from  England,  who  settled  in  or  near  Cape  Cod, 
Massachusetts,  and  at  an  early  day  came  to  the  State  of  Maine,  where  they 
first  settled  in  and  about  Portland.  His  mother  was  Mary  Higgins,  a  daughter  of  Wal- 
ter Higgins,  a  farmer,  and  born  in  the  town  of  Limington.  Higgins  came  of  an  Irish 
family,  who  settled  in  Scarborough,  Maine.  When  three  years  of  age  Mr.  Strout  was 
taken  by  his  father  to  Bridgeton,  in  Cumberland  County,  where  he  spent  his  early  years 
upon  a  farm.  During  the  winter  months  he  attended  the  common-schools,  and  so  dili- 
gently improved  his  meagre  advantages  for  learning,  that  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  fitted 
to  enter  college. 

During  the  next  three  years  he  attended  the  academies  at  North  Bridgeton  and  Frye- 
burg,  teaching  school  during  the  fall  and  winter  months.  He  commenced  the  study  of 
law  with  Hon.  Joel  Eastman  of  Conway,  New  Hampshire,  and  after  ten  months'  study 
entered  the  office  of  Messrs.  Howard  &  Strout  of  Portland.  Here  he  found  as  a  fellow- 
student  Eugene  Hale,  now  U.  S.  Senator  from  Maine,  and  with  him  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  the  Supreme  Court,  February  13,  1857.  Mr.  Strout  at  first  settled  at  Harrison,  in 
Cumberland  County,  where  he  entered  at  once  upon  a  large  and  lucrative  practice,  and 
acquired  considerable  reputation  as  a  successful  advocate  in  jury-cases.  In  1865  he 
removed  to  Portland,  Maine,  where  he  succeeded  to  the  business  of  Shepley  &  Dana.  In 
March,  1866,  he  entered  into  a  partnership  with  General  George  F.  Shepley,  which  con- 
tinued until  the  appointment  of  General  Shepley  to  a  place  on  the  bench  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  June,  1869.  Mr.  Strout  continued  his  law-practice  without 
a  partner  until  1873,  when, '.finding  his  increasing  business  too  much  to  manage  without 
assistance,  he  formed  a  partnership  with  George  F.  Holmes ;  and  their  business  is  still 
carried  on  under  the  firm  name  of  Strout  &  Holmes.  His  association  with  General 
Shepley,  added  to  his  own  industry,  brought  a  very  large  amount  of  business,  and  Mr. 
Strout  soon  made  his  way  to  the  front  rank  of  his  profession,  both  as  a  learned  lawyer  and 
successful  advocate. 

Mr.  Strout's  early  political  affiliations  were  with  the  Douglas  wing  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  he  identified  himself  with  the  War  Democrats 
who  labored  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  Finding  himself  more  in  accord  with 
the  Republican  policy,  he  voted  for  the  re-election  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  has  ever 
since  acted  with  the  Republican  Party.  His  legal  and  political  experiences  continued  to 
rapidly  widen.    He  acted  for  the  United  States  as  assistant-counsel  for  the  distribution 
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of  the  Geneva  Award,  and  was  senior  counsel  in  many  important  cases.  In  1879  l""*^  ^^^^ 
elected  to  the  State  Legislature  by  the  citizens  of  Portland  as  a  Republican,  but  was 
deprived  of  his  seat  upon  the  pretext  that,  although  the  return  showed  that  he  was  elected 
by  a  clear  majority  of  over  six  hundred  votes,  it  also  contained  the  words,  "scattering, 
forty-three  votes."  In  the  contest  that  followed,  which  resulted  in  the  utter  defeat  of  the 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Fusion  Party  to  capture  the  Legislature  by  counting  out  their 
opponents,  Mr.  Strout  took  a  prominent  and  important  part.  These  events,  which  have 
passed  into  history  and  form  a  curious  chapter  in  American  politics,  require  something 
more  than  a  passing  mention.  From  the  clear  and  comprehensive  "  Statement  of  Facts," 
drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  the  Republican  members  of  the  Legislature,  of  which  Mr. 
Strout  was  chairman,  and  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  opinion  of  the  judges, 
it  appeared  that  immediately  after  the  annual  election  of  September  8,  1879,  duly  certified 
copies  of  the  lists  of  votes  cast  for  State  officers  and  members  of  the  Legislature  were 
returned  into  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  required  by  law.  When  the  Governor 
and  Council  came  to  canvass  these  returns,  although  it  appeared  in  the  clearest  manner 
that  a  large  majority  of  the  members-elect  were  the  Republican  candidates  voted  for  at  the 
polls,  yet  upon  various  pretexts  and  for  alleged  technical  defects  in  the  returns  the  Repub- 
lican members  were  counted  out,  and  a  sufihcient  number  of  Fusionists  were  declared 
elected  in  their  places  to  make  a  Fusion  majority  in  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature.  The 
Governor  and  Council  refused  to  hear  testimony  to  correct  defects,  and  issued  a  summons 
to  such  as  they  declared  to  be  elected.  Great  popular  excitement  and  indignation  followed. 
The  Governor  and  Council,  prior  to  the  sitting  of  the  Legislature,  submitted  certain  ques- 
tions touching  the  legality  of  their  acts  to  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  notwith- 
standing a  decision  was  rendered  adverse  to  their  pretensions,  they  refused  to  recall  their 
summons  or  change  their  action.  Public  excitement  increased,  and  when  the  Legislature 
met  in  January,  1880,  large  numbers  of  armed  men  assembled  at  Augusta,  and  an  appeal  to 
force  seemed  to  many  unavoidable.  The  Fusionists  attempted  to  organize  a  Legislature, 
and  persistently  denied  the  "  counted-out "  Republican  members  their  seats.  They  even 
went  through  the  form  of  electing  a  Governor,  although  they  had  no  quorum  of  the  Legis- 
lature. In  this  emergency  the  Republican  members  organized  a  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives ;  and  a  committee,  consisting  of  A.  A.  Strout,  L.  H.  Hutchinson,  and  S. 
C.  Hatch,  was  chosen  to  draw  up  a  statement  of  the  case,  accompanied  by  suitable  inter- 
rogatories, and  submit  them  to  the  Legislature,  in  order  to  obtain  an  authoritative  opinion 
of  the  Judges.  The  committee  performed  its  duties  by  the  production  of  a  statement  so 
clear,  exhaustive,  and  luminous,  that  its  accuracy  and  completeness  have  never  been  ques- 
tioned.   The  answer  of  the  court  was  conclusive,  and  accepted  by  all  parties. 

Not  only  did  the  legal  acquirements  of  Mr.  Strout  afford  the  most  valuable  aid  in  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  these  questions, — so  vital  to  the  continuance  of  a  representative 
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government, — but  he  took  an  important  part  in  the  subsequent  legislation  relating  to  the 
same  matter.  He  framed  the  laws  which  compelled  the  return  of  the  State  Seal  and  the 
returns  of  the  towns  and  cities  in  the  State,  which  had  been  removed  by  the  so-called 
Fusion  Secretary  of  State  from  the  archives  in  the  State  House  at  Augusta.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  investigation  which  followed,  by  which  the  committee  were  enabled  to 
establish  beyond  question  that  the  returns  had  been  fraudulently  altered  and  changed. 
The  course  of  Mr.  Strout  and  his  services  to  the  State  met  with  the  approval  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  he  was  returned  to  the  Legislature  of  1881,  where,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  he  took  an  active  part  in  shaping  the  legislation  of  the  session. 
At  the  request  of  the  Republican  members  of  the  Legislature,  he  accepted  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  "  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Commonwealth,"  to  which  was  referred  the 
remarkable  Message  of  Governor  Plaisted  ;  and  after  submitting  a  report  of  great  force  and 
clearness,  he  followed  it  up  by  a  speech  in  which  he  refuted  the  statements  of  the  Message, 
and  in  a  masterly  manner  set  forth  the  advantages  and  prosperity  of  his  native  State.  At 
the  unanimous  request  of  the  Republicans,  he  furnished  a  copy  for  publication,  and  it  was 
extensively  distributed  over  the  State.  In  this  speech,  in  discussing  that  part  of  the 
Governor's  Message  in  which  he  declared  that  if  the  Executive  acted  corruptly  in  deciding 
in  favor  of  a  candidate  there  is  "  no  appeal  except  to  force,"  Mr.  Strout  said  : 

"It  seems  tc  me  clear  that  the  teachings  of  these  passages  are  not  only  that  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment of  this  government  is  independent  of  all  courts,  but  that  it  is  above  all  law,  and  that  the  opinions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  given  in  cases  provided  for  by  the  constitution  are  of  no  effect;  that  the  only  rem- 
edy to  correct  the  fraudulent  and  corrupt  discharge  of  official  duty  is  an  appeal  to  force.  If  this  is  true, 
— if  the  assertions  of  this  Message  are  true, — then  a  peaceful  resort  to  the  people  is  not  available;  for 
if  the  Executive  may  'act  fraudulently  and  corruptly  and  decide  in  favor  of  a  candidate  not  elected,  and 
there  is  no  appeal  except  to  force,'  then,  whatever  may  be  the  verdict  of  the  people,  that  verdict  may  be 
disregarded,  and  a  corrupt  government  could  continue  its  usurped  powers  until  hurled  from  its  seat  by 
revolution.  Such,  sir,  was  the  claim  of  certain  incendiary  newspapers,  after  the  opinions  of  the  court 
rendered  during  the  extraordinary  crisis  of  last  winter.  But  it  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  any 
party,  and  as  a  rule  Fusion  Senators  and  Representatives  bowed  their  heads  to  the  decision  of  a  tri- 
bunal which  all  the  teachings  of  their  lives  led  them  to  respect  and  obey.  An  appeal  to  force  !  What 
would  be  the  consequence?  It  would  cause  civil  war.  It  would  array  father  against  son,  brother 
against  brother,  neighbor  against  neighbor.  It  means  the  destruction  of  business,  the  disruption  of 
social  ties,  and  the  license  of  anarchy.  And  have  the  people  no  remedy  against  the  fraudulent  usurpa- 
tions of  their  rulers,  except  this?  The  answer  is  plain.  The  government  is  so  divided  that  the  Legis- 
lative branch  shall  make  the  laws,  the  Judicial  Department  declare  what  the  laws  are,  and  the  Executive 
carry  the  laws  so  expounded  into  effect.  But  it  can  never  be  true  that  the  Executive  can  disregard  the 
law  or  be  a  law  unto  itself.  The  propriety  of  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  requires  the 
Judges  to  give  their  opinions  'upon  important  questions  of  law  and  upon  solemn  occasions,'  does  not 
meet  the  approval  of  the  present  Governor,  and  he  declares  it  to  be  'as  wrong  in  principle  as  it  is 
dangerous  in  practice.'    It  may  be  that  he  is  wiser  than  the  framers  of  that  instrument;  but  in  my 
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opinion  where  the  Supreme  Court  announces  what  the  law  is  in  accordance  with  that  provision,  the 
people  of  this  SPate,  following  the  teaching  of  the  past,  will  respect  and  obey  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
whatever  may  be  the  example  of  any  Executive  officer  in  trampling  it  under  his  feet.  Nor  will  they  be 
obliged  to  resort  to  force  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  majesty  of  the  law,  the  respect  of  all  classes  for 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  the  determination  upon  all  hands  to  preserve  the  quiet  and  tranquillity 
of  the  people,  would  secure  a  peaceful  and  easy  victory.  There  must  be  some  tribunal  to  declare  what 
the  law  is.  The  written  constitution  and  the  teachings  of  unwritten  law  existing  long  before  the 
constitution  have  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  the  Judiciary  is  the  proper  tribunal  for  this 
purpose.  From  its  early  constitution  our  Supreme  Court  has  been  singularly  fortunate  in  the  eminent 
men  who  have  sat  upon  its  bench — its  Mellens,  its  Shepleys,  its  Whitmans,  its  Tenneys;  but  in  my 
judgment  at  no  time  has  it  been  more  favored  in  learning  and  integrity  than  it  is  to-day.  And  in  the 
hour  of  doubt  and  division  as  to  what  the  law  may  be  in  questions  nearly  touching  the  highest  interests 
of  the  State,  men  will  turn  to  it  in  the  future  as  they  have  in  the  past,  with  faith  and  confidence  in  the 
purity  and  correctness  of  its  decision;  and  when  it  is  received,  the  people  will  see  to  it  that  their  ser- 
vants from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  accept  and  enforce  it." 


Mr.  Strout  was  married  to  Mary  R.  Sumner,  daughter  of  Samuel  R.  Sumner  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  December  23,  1861.  One  son,  named  Henry  Francis,  born 
March  3,  1867,  is  the  fruit  of  their  union. 
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EBB,  NATHAN,  Judge  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court,  Portland,  Maine. 
Born  in  Portland,  May  7,  1825.  His  father,  Eli  Webb,  was  a  native  of 
Gorham,  and  a  carpenter  and  builder  by  trade.  His  grandfather,  Edward 
Webb,  was  a  native  of  Windham,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  a  farmer  by 
pursuit,  and  a  revered  relict  of  the  memorable  past,  who  died  in  1849,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-six.  The  mother  of  Judge  Webb,  nde  Mary  Cobbey,  was  a  native  of 
Westbrook,  Maine,  and  died  in  1861,  aged  sixty-six. 

Young  Webb's  early  education  was  obtained  in  the  Portland  Academy.  From  thence 
he  went  to  Plarvard  College,  where  he  matriculated  in  1842.  Graduating  in  1846,  with 
the  diploma  of  A.B.,  he  elected  to  follow  the  profession  of  law,  and  began  the  studies 
pertaining  thereto  in  the  office  of  John  Rand.  When  these  were  completed,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  on  the  19th  of  November,  1849.  February,  1850,  he  commenced 
legal  practice  at  Portland,  and  prosecuted  it  individually  until  1857,  when  he  associated 
himself  with  Samuel  J.  Anderson,  under  the  firm  title  of  Anderson  &  Webb.  This  con- 
nection lasted  until  1864,  when  Anderson  retired.  Mr.  Webb  then  conducted  professional 
business  alone  until  the  fall  of  1865,  when  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Thomas  A.  Deblois. 
The  firm  of  Deblois  &  Webb  continued  until  the  death  of  the  former.  On  the  ist  of 
January,  1878,  the  firm  of  Webb  &  Haskell  was  established  by  the  admission  of  Thomas 
H.  Haskell  to  partnership  relations  with  Mr.  Webb. 

In  1864  and  1865  Mr.  Webb  was  a  Republican  Representative  of  the  city  of  Portland 
in  the  State  Legislature,  and  rendered  excellent  service  in  that  body.  In  the  fall  of  the 
latter  year  he  was  elected  county  attorney  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  entered  upon  the 
discharge  of  official  duty  on  the  ist  of  January,  1866.  In  1868  he  was  elected  for  a  second 
term  of  three  years.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  District  Attorney  for  the  State  of 
Maine.  In  1874  he  was  reappointed  to  the  same  office,  and  filled  it  with  satisfaction  to 
all  parties  until  1878.  In  the  latter  year  he  received  a  third  appointment  for  the  terra  of 
four  years,  and  was  confirmed  in  it,  but  declined  to  accept  the  position.  On  the  ist  of 
March,  1882,  Mr.  Webb  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Maine  by  President  Chester  A.  Arthur. 

Purely  professional  duties  have  not  left  to  Judge  Webb  much  leisure  for  other  pur- 
suits during  the  past  years  of  his  active  life.  His  thorough  devotion  to  these  has  been  one 
of  the  factors  of  his  recognized  soundness  as  a  legist,  of  his  elevation  to  the  National 
judiciary,  and  of  his  high  standing  both  at  the  bar  and  in  the  best  society.  He  has,  how- 
ever, illustrated  a  strictly  American  character  by  appropriating  enough  of  time  and  energy 
to  make  him  a  useful  and  effective  member  of  the  city  school  committee  for  quite  a  number 
of  years. 

Judge  Webb  was  married  on  the  17th  of  June,  1867,  to  Jane  M.,  daughter  of  Ellis  D. 
Usher  of  Hollis,  Maine,    Two  daughters  are  the  issue  of  their  union. 
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cCRILLIS,  WILLIAM  H.,  of  Bangor.  Born  in  Georgetown,  Maine, 
November  4,  1813.  .  His  patronymic  indicates  a  Gaelic  ancestry.  Dr.  John 
McCrillis,  his  father,  was  a  reputable  and  useful  physician. 

Mr.  McCrillis  received  an  ordinarily  good  education,  chose  the  profes- 
sion of  law  for  the  future  exercise  of  his  talents,  studied  its  principles  and 
applications  under  the  tuition  of  Allen  &  Appleton  in  Bangor,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Kennebec  County,  and  began  legal  practice  at  Bangor  in  1834.  His  natural  powers  of 
forensic  oratory,  acute  intellect,  and  indomitable  resolution  speedily  raised  him  to  con- 
spicuity  among  his  brethren  of  the  long  robe.  His  practice  grew  rapidly,  waxed  more  and 
more  lucrative,  and  numbered  him  with  the  leading  lawyers  of  his  county  and  State. 

In  1838  Mr.  McCrillis  was  appointed  county  attorney  by  Governor  Kent,  and  re- 
tained that  post  so  long  as  the  Whigs  were  in  the  ascendancy.  In  1839  he  performed  brief 
but  efficient  military  service  as  the  adjutant  of  General  Isaac  Hodsdon  in  the  "Aroostook 
War."  That  excellent  leader  had  great  confidence  in  his  active  subordinate,  although  he 
did  not  altogether  coincide  with  him  in  political  opinion.  In  the  previous  year,  1838,  Mr. 
McCrillis  had  acceptably  served  as  a  Representative  of  Bangor  in  the  lower  House  of 
the  Maine  Legislature.  General  Hodsdon  was  a  Democrat.  But,  notwithstanding  these 
differences,  they  seem  to  have  agreed  in  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  the  Aroostook  expedi- 
tion of  1839.  In  the  early  winter  of  that  year,  it  was  popularly  believed  that  subjects  of 
Great  Britain  were  cutting  and  removing  timber  from  the  lands  claimed  by  the  State  of 
Maine  in  Aroostook  County,  and  that  the  trespassers  were  upheld  by  a  British  military 
force.  Governor  Fairfield  therefore  ordered  General  Hodsdon  to  take  a  thousand  troops 
of  his  division,  and  march  to  Aroostook  for  the  purpose  of  checking  and,  if  need  be,  re- 
sisting the  depredators.  Hodson  promptly  obeyed.  The  order  was  dated  February  16, 
1839.  Four  days  subsequently  the  whole  force  was  on  the  way.  Soldierly  alacrity  was 
obvious,  and  gave  promise  of  vigorous  action  at  the  scene  of  presumptive  hostilities.  But 
when  General  Hodsdon  arrived  at  Fort  Fairfield  he  learned  that  there  was  no  British 
force  in  that  section.  His  next  duty,  under  the  circumstances,  was,  in  his  judgment,  "so 
to  regulate  and  govern  the  troops  while  they  were  in  this  more  than  useless  expedition  as 
would  best  secure  their  health,  comfort,  and  character,  and  return  them  to  private  life  with 
no  disgrace  upon  themselves  or  the  State."  No  further  service  being  required,  they  were 
ordered  by  the  Governor  to  return  home,  and  were  discharged  on  the  25th  of  April  follow- 
ing. 

This  military  episode  was  not  a  serious  interruption  to  the  successful  legal  practice  of 
Mr.  McCrillis.  In  1858,  1859,  i860  he  again  served  as  the  Representative  of  Bangor 
in  the  lower  House  of  the  Legislature.    With  the  close  of  the  last  term  came  the  close  of 
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his  public  political  life.  Not  so  with  professional  life.  In  this  he  has  since  been  and  still 
is  a  practitioner  of  eminent  wisdom,  eloquence,  and  effectiveness,  whose  services  are  in 
requfest  for  the  most  weighty  and  momentous  causes. 

Mr.  McCrillis  is  now  in  the  prime  of  life,  when  his  faculties  as  an  orator  and  legal 
adviser  are  at  their  best.  His  time  is  actively  employed  in  managing  his  large  real-estate 
interests  in  wild  lands  ;  but  he  is  never  so  busy  that  he  cannot  give  a  spare  hour  to  the 
young  men  of  the  bar,  in  wholesome  advice  and  encouragement.  He  enjoys  in  a  peculiar 
degree  the  regard  and  affection  of  young  men. 


OODS,  NOAH,  of  Bangor,  Maine.  Born  in  Groton,  Massachusetts,  Septem- 
ber 26,  1811.  His  mother  died  in  1 816,  leaving  seven  children.  Two  of 
these  were  younger  than  Noah.  In  1817  he  was  taken  to  reside  with  his 
uncle,  William  Fitch,  Esq.,  of  Baldwin,  Maine,  who  was  a  farmer  and  also  a 
lumberman.  In  both  these  departments  of  industrial  activity  the  boy  at  an 
early  age  was  occupied,  and  in  the  details  thereof  soon  became  proficient.  His  uncle's  mills 
were  situated  upon  a  tributary  of  Sebago  Lake  known  as  the  Northwest  River.  The  lumber 
manufactured  there  was — much  of  it — hauled  to  Sebago  Lake  and  then  rafted  across  the 
lake  to  Standish,  whence  it  was  drawn  by  ox-teams  to  Portland.  The  various  operations  at- 
tendant upon  this  transit  became  familiar  to  him  ;  and  later  on,  when  the  Cumberland  and 
Oxford  Canal  was  opened,  and  the  canal-boat  displaced  the  raft  on  the  lake,  from  a  raftsman 
he  became  a  boatman,  made  several  trips  in  his  uncle's  boat,  and  afterward  for  several  sea- 
sons continued  in  the  business  in  the  employ  of  Major  Thomas  Perley  of  South  Bridgeton. 
In  the  fall  of  1832  he  entered  himself  as  a  student  in  the  North  Bridgeton  Academy,  was 
enabled  to  take  a  good  stand  there,  was  studious  and  industrious,  and  continued  his  con- 
nection with  the  institution  at  intervals  until  1836;  going  out  to  teach  district-schools  from 
time  to  time,  as  opportunities  offered,  to  replenish  his  treasury.  He  taught  several  terms 
in  the  district  at  Sebago  where  he  had  at  one  time  lived  and  been  a  schoolboy.  He  was 
employed  two  terms  as  assistant  teacher  in  Bethel  Academy  ;  and  during  his  career  as 
teacher — in  which  he  was  always  successful — taught  in  various  other  places. 

In  the  spring  of  1838  he  entered  the  office  of  Charles  Washburn,  Esq.,  of  Harrison, 
Maine,  as  a  law-student ;  remained  there  until  autumn  ;  taught  the  district  school  in  North 
Bridgeton  in  the  winter  following;  and  late  in  April,  1839,  resumed  legal  studies  at  Nor- 
ridgewock,  Maine,  in  the  office  of  Hon.  John  S.  Tenney,  and  remained  there  until  his 
preparation  for  the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession  was  completed.  Admitted  to  the  bar 
of  Somerset  County  in  the  spring  of  1 841,  he  at  once  commenced  practice  in  Gardiner, 
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Maine.  In  the  same  year  he  accepted  the  position  of  managing  agent  for  the  proprietors 
of  a  timber  township  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  and  also  entered  into  partnership 
relations  in  his  law  business  with  Charles  Danforth,  Esq.,  now  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Ju- 
dicial Court  of  Maine.  The  partnership  continued  until  1854,  when  the  pressure  of  non- 
professional affairs  made  it  necessary  for  Mr.  Woods  to  withdraw  from  it. 

The  official  public  life  of  Mr.  Woods  began  soon  after  his  settlement  at  Gardiner,  as  a 
member  of  the  superintending  school  committee,  which  office  he  held  by  successive  elec- 
tions from  1845  to  1863.  In  1846  and  1847  he  represented  the  town  of  Gardiner  in  the 
lower  House  of  the  State  Legislature.  In  1850  Gardiner  received  a  city  charter,  and  in 
the  same  year  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Common  Council,  President  of  the  Board, 
and  also  City  Solicitor.  The  latter  office  he  held  in  1852  and  1853,  and  also  that  of  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Assessors,  and  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Poor.  From  1854 
to  1858,  inclusive,  he  was  annually  elected  to  the  Mayoralty,  and  served  in  the  same  position 
in  1861  and  1862. 

During  the  sessions  of  the  State  Senate  in  1862  and  1863  he  served  in  that  body  with 
efficiency  and  success. 

Although  a  lawyer  by  profession  and  a  legislator  of  ability  and  experience,  Mr.  Woods 
is  still  more  extensively  and  favorably  known  as  a  business  man.  For  nine  years — from  1854 
to  1863 — he  was  Presidentof  the  Oakland  Bank;  for  some  years  he  was  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Great  Falls  Paper  Mill  Company.  In  1863  he  removed  from  Gardiner  to 
Bangor,  and  in  1864  received  an  appointment  from  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  Hon. 
Hugh  McCulloch  as  a  National-bank  examiner  for  the  States  of  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, In  1866  an  examiner  for  New  Hampshire  was  appointed,  but  Mr.  Woods  retained  the 
office  in  his  own  State,  and  performed  the  duties  acceptably  until  1869,  when  the  burden  of 
other  responsibilities  obliged  him  to  resign  it. 

In  1865  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Reform  School, 
and  remained  such  for  eight  years,  during  which  he  was  also  President  of  the  Board.  In 
1864  he  was  chosen  clerk  and  treasurer  of  the  European  and  North  American  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  assumed  the  functions  of  these  offices  in  July  of  that  year.  In  April,  1868,  the 
office  of  director  was  added  to  the  other  two  ;  and  all  were  satisfactorily  filled  until  December, 
1872,  when  the  said  railway  company  of  Maine  was  consolidated  with  the  European  and 
North  American  Railway  Company  of  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick.  Under  the  new 
organization  Mr.  Woods  was  elected  a  director,  and  also  clerk  and  treasurer.  These  several 
posts  he  continued  to  fill  until  the  failure  of  the  Consolidated  Railway  Company,  and  the 
transfer  of  the  railroad  and  its  property  to  E,  B.  Smith,  as  the  trustee  of  the  consolidated 
boldholders.  To  Mr.  Smith  he  subsequently  held  the  relationship  of  cashier,  and  on  the 
displacement  of  that  gentleman  twelve  months  afterward  by  the  trustees  of  the  land-grant 
bondholders,  became  cashier  under  the  new  administration,  and  retained  the  position  until 
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the  foreclosure  of  the  land-grant  mortgage  was  perfected  and  a  new  corporation  was 
formed,  as  by  law  provided.  On  the  13th  of  October,  1880,  upon  the  organization  of  the 
new  company,  he  was  chosen  a  director,  and  subsequently  was  elected  president  and  treasurer, 
which  positions  he  still  holds. 

Mr.  Woods  was  married  in  February,  1844,  to  Sarah  W.  Ballard  of  Gardiner.  Mrs. 
Woods  died  in  1845.  I"  October,  1846,  he  married  Harriette  E.  Blish  of  Hallowell, 
Maine.  In  February,  1 861,  she  died;  and  in  December,  1862,  he  was  married,  to  Frances 
A.  Blake,  widow  of  the  late  William  A.  Blake  of  Bangor. 


[ODFREY,  JOHN  E.,  son  of  John  and  Sophia  (Dutton)  Godfrey.  His 
father  was  the  son  of  John  Godfrey  of  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  and  was 
the  fifth  in  descent  from  Richard  Godfrey,  who  came  to  Taunton  from 
England  in  1652-5.  He  graduated  at  Brown  University,  and  established 
himself  as  a  lawyer  in  Hampden,  Maine,  in  1805;  removed  to  Bangor  in 
1821  ;  held  important  public  trusts;  and  died  in  Bangor  in  1862,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Hampden,  September  6,  1809.  His  early 
education  was  academical.  He  studied  law  with  his  father,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Bangor,  in  October,  1832.  In  1833-4  he  practised  his  profession  in  Calais.  He  afterward 
returned  to  Bangor,  where  he  has  since  resided. 

In  1842  he  became  the  editor  of  a  political  antislavery  paper  called  the  Bangor 
Gazette,  and  continued  in  charge  of  the  paper  several  years. 

In  1856  he  was  elected  Judge  of  Probate  for  the  county  of  Penobscot.  In  i860  he 
was  re-elected;  and  was  afterward  re-elected  every  fourth  year  until  1880.  He  held"  the 
office  six  successive  terms,  his  last  term  expiring  January  i,  1881. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  both  boards  of  the  city  government  of  Bangor  several 
years,  and  was  a  member  of  the  School  Committee  about  ten  years,  sometimes  as  chair- 
man. 

He  delivered  the  Centennial  Address  at  the  celebration  in  Bangor,  September  30, 
1869,  which  was  published.  He  is  the  author  of  several  historical  articles  published  in  the 
Maine  Historical  Collections:  among  them  are  "The  Ancient  Penobscot;"  "  Bashaba 
and  the  Tarratines ;"  a  Sketch  of  Baron  Castin,  and  of  his  son,  Castin  "the  younger;" 
and  "  Norumbega."  He  is  also  the  author  of  the  "  Bench  and  Bar"  of  Penobscot  Count}^ ; 
of  the  "Annals  of  Bangor"  from  1769  to  1837  inclusive,  recently  published  ;  and  of  the 
"  Press  of  Penobscot  County." 

He  has  been  twice  married.    His  first  wife  was  Elizabeth  Angela  Stackpole  of  Port- 
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land,  Maine,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons:  John  Frankhn  Godfrey,  who  was  captain  of 
cavalry  under  General  Butler,  and  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Second  Maine  Cavalry  in 
Louisiana,  in  1862-3,  and  has  now  a  successful  practice  as  a  lawyer  in  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, of  which  city  he  was  attorney  for  several  years ;  George  Frederick,  the  second  son, 
is  a  resident  of  Bangor,  and  is  president  of  the  Bangor  and  Moosehead  Telegraph  Co. 

His  present  wife  is  Laura,  daughter  of  the  late  M.  Schwartz,  Esq.,  of  Bangor,  and  by 
her  he  has  a  daughter,  Ethel.    He  is  still  in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 


EWALL,  WILLIAM  B..  of  Ken  nebunk,  Maine.  Born  in  York,  Maine, 
December  18,  1782.  Henry  Sewall,  his  first  American  ancestor,  emigrated 
from  Coventry,  England,  in  1634,  and  settled  in  Newbury,  Massachusetts.  ■ 
From  him,  through  his  second  son,  John,  William  B.  Sewall  was  descended. 
His  mother,  nde  Dorcas  Bartlett,  was  the  daughter  of  John  H.  Bartlett  of 
Kittery.  No  name  is  more  familiar  to  the  records  of  bar  and  court  in  Maine  and  Massa- 
chusetts than  that  of  Sewall.  Hereditarily,  the  bearers  of  it  are  natural  lawyers.  Between 
the  years  1692  and  18 19  one  member  or  other  of  the  family  occupied  a  seat  on  the  bench 
of  the  highest  judicial  courts  for  a  century.  During  twenty-five  of  these  years  the  incum- 
bent was  a  Chief  Justice.  Samuel,  Stephen,  David,  and  Samuel — all  descendants  of  the 
original  immigrant — held  this  high  and  honorable  distinction.  Jonathan  Sewall,  the  pre- 
Revolutionary  Attorney-General,  Daniel  and  Henry  Sewall  of  Maine,  were  also  eminent 
lawyers.  If  not  at  the  bar  or  on  the  bench,  other  Sewalls  were  no  less  conspicuous  in  the 
pulpit,  and  commanded  universal  respect  for  their  talents  and  usefulness.  Few  patrony- 
mics are  more  brilliant  or  excellent  than  theirs. 

William  B.  Sewall  received  early  instruction  in  the  local  schools,  from  which  he  passed 
to  the  grammar-school,  which  was  maintained  throughout  the  principal  part  of  the  year 
in  the  central  district  of  the  village  of  York.  Here  he  began  preparation  for  college  by 
the  study  of  the  Latin  Accidence,  under  the  tuition  of  Nymphas  Hatch,  who  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1797.  His  preliminary  studies  were  completed  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Briggs,  minister  of  the  parish,  in  i  799.  In  college  he  prosecuted  the  ordinary 
curriculum  with  diligence  and  success.  Among  his  classmates  at  Harvard  were  several 
youths  of  ability  and  zeal,  who  afterward  rose  to  high  social  distinction.  Among  them 
were  the  well-known  Benjamin  Ames,  Dr.  Asa  Eaton  of  the  Salem  Street  Church,  Boston  ; 
Professor  John  Farrar  of  Harvard  College,  the  Rev.  Nathan  Parker  of  Portsmouth,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Payson  of  Portland,  James  Savage  of  Boston,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Willard  of  Deer- 
field,     In  their  society  his  intellectual  faculties  were  quickened,  and  his  acquisitions  of 
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such  character  that  he  was  deemed  worthy  of  and  admitted  to  membership  in  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society. 

Graduating  from  college,  Mr.  Sewall  determined  upon  the  adoption  of  law  as  his  pro- 
fession. His  father  was  Register  of  Probate  and  clerk  of  the  courts,  and  also  a  legal 
practitioner  himself.  Isaac  Parker  of  Portland,  the  eminent  jurist,  was  judiciously  selected 
as  his  preceptor.  When  he  entered  the  office  of  that  gentleman,  in  December,  1803,  he 
found  Samuel  D.  Freeman,  John  Wadsworth,  and  James  Savage  already  in  attendance  as 
students.  In  1804  Abraham  Eustis  was  added  to  the  number,  and  not  long  afterward 
Lemuel  Bryant  also.  The  elevation  of  Mr.  Parker  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  February,  1806,  dispersed  the  neophytes,  and  obliged  them  to  continue  their 
studies  under  other  auspices.  Mr.  Sewall  spent  a  short  time  in  the  office  of  Prentiss 
Mellen,  but  completed  his  studies  under  Edward  St.  Loe  Livermore  at  Newburyport. 

Admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  Essex  County,  Mr.  Sewall  returned  to 
Portland,  began  practice  in  that  city,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  Cumber- 
land County.  Soon  afterward  he  entered  into  copartnership  with  Mr.  Mellen,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  business  of  the  ofifice,  while  that  gentleman  was  engaged  in  the  courts.  The 
junior  partner  was  an  excellent  office  lawyer,  possessed  a  keen  analytic  mind,  enjoyed  great 
familiarity  with  forms  of  practice,  and  particularly  with  the  art  of  conveyancing.  But  his 
unusual  diffidence  prevented  distinction  as  an  advocate.  His  senior  associate  was  willing 
to  do  all  the  necessary  work  in  court,  and  Mr.  Sewall  was  perfectly  willing  that  he  should 
do  it.  This  operated  to  his  disadvantage.  "  Great  delicacy  and  sensitiveness  of  taste," 
according  to  the  statement  of  one  who  knew  him  well,  also  conspired  to  make  him  shrink 
from  the  contests  of  the  forum.  "  Nothing  commonplace  or  inferior  could  ever  satisfy 
the  demand  of  his  own  criticism."  This  peculiarity,  shared  in  common  with  distinguished 
members  of  his  own  family,  was  the  result  of  an  overfulness  rather  than  of  a  deficiency  of 
knowledge  as  to  all  the  facts,  principles,  and  relations  involved. 

Mr.  Sewall  was  a  cultivated,  ripe,  and  rare  scholar.  The  study  rather  than  the  bar 
attracted  him.  Much  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  poetry  and  prose  composition.  He  and 
his  genial,  witty  associates — Savage,  Payson,  Lear,  Davies,  and  others — amused  Portland 
by  their  contributions  to  its  newspapers  and  periodicals.  The  articles  from  their  pens, 
published  over  the  pseudonyms  "Pilgrim,"  "Prowler,"  "Night  Hawk,"  and  "Torpedo," 
scintillated  with  genius,  shook  with  merriment,  and  kept  the  citizens  in  good-humor. 
These  lucubrations  would  have  honored  the  columns  of  Salmagundi  or  of  Punch. 

His  fondness  for  mathematics  was  remarkable,  and  was  inherited  from  his  father.  He 
beguiled  the  leisure  hours  of  professional  life  by  preparing  a  Register  for  Maine,  which  he 
gave  to  the  public  several  years  after  the  separation  of  Maine  from  Massachusetts. 
Assisted  by  Judge  Browne  of  Kennebunk,  he  compiled  the  Register  of  Maine  for  1820. 
This  embraced  a  vast  amount  of  information  in  compact  form  ;  contained  a  chronological 
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account  of  the  various  settlements  in  Maine,  notices  of  the  early  grants,  etc. ;  the  act  of 
separation,  the  new  constitution,  and  a  list  of  delegates  to  the  convention.  The  tariff  of 
duties,  the  army  and  navy  register,  were  also  included.  For  several  years  he  continued 
the  publication  of  the  Register.  Labor,  care,  pains,  talent,  characterized  all  its  pages,  and, 
as  might  perhaps  have  been  expected,  brought  in  very  inadequate  pecuniary  compensa- 
tion. The  best  and  most  useful  toilers  do  not  always  reap  the  richest  material  rewards. 
Sewall's  works  are  indispensable  to  the  historian  of  the  State,  and  amply  repay  the  closest 
study. 

Whatever  Mr.  Sewall  did  was  done  thoroughly  and  well.  No  time  was  frittered 
away.  For  one  or  two  years  in  the  earlier  Statehood  of  the  Commonwealth  he  was  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate.  In  after-times  he  was  often  employed  by  members  and  committees 
to  draft  and  prepare  bills  and  other  papers  for  submission  to  the  Legislature.  In  these 
his  clear,  concise  style  gave  accuracy  and  precision  to  every  document,  and  added  much  to 
the  value  of  current  legislation. 

Always  social,  cheerful,  and  sometimes  gay,  his  conversation  charmed  by  its  racy 
humor,  and  attracted  by  its  graceful  and  kindly  qualities. 

In  1819,  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Mr.  Sewall  returned  to  Kennebunk,  and,  in 
company  with  his  father  and  sisters,  reoccupied  the  old  homestead.  There  he  gave  timely 
assistance  to  the  honored  sire  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  Clerk  and  Register  of  Probate, 
so  long  as  he  held  those  offices.  Returning  to  Portland  in  1823,  Mr.  Sewall  assumed  the 
editorship  of  the  Advertiser,  and  conducted  it  for  several  years.  In  that  time  the  semi- 
weekly  edition  was  added  to  its  issues.  In  1837  he  again  took  up  his  abode  in  Kennebunk, 
espoused  a  lady  of  that  town,  practised  professionally  as  opportunity  afforded,  and  illus- 
trated by  his  life  the  sterling  virtues  of  gentleness,  purity,  and  beneficence.  Mr.  Sewall 
was  not  the  father  of  any  children. 


TETSON,  CHARLES,  of  Bangor.  Born  at  New  Ipswich,  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  November,  1801.  Not  long  after  his  birth,  his  father,  Simeon 
Stetson,  removed  to  Hampden.  There  Charles  studied  in  the  academy, 
was  fitted  for  college,  and  afterward  matriculated  at  Yale,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1823.  Selecting  the  profession  of  law,  he  commenced  the 
necessary  readings  with  Enoch  Brown  of  Hampden,  and  closed  them  in  the  office  of  John 
Godfrey  at  Bangor. 

Admitted  to  the  bar  in  Bangor,  as  an  attorney  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in 
June,  1826,  he  became  an  attorney  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  in  1828,  and  a  coun- 
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sellor  of  the  same  branch  of  the  judicature  in  1830.  The  rise  of  Mr.  Stetson  as  a  lawyer 
was  rapid  and  normal.  His  business  in  Hampden,  where  he  established  himself  soon  after 
his  admission  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  soon  acquired  considerable  magnitude.  Re- 
moving from  thence  to  Bangor,  prosperity  continuously  waited  upon  him,  and  ultimately 
enabled  him  to  retire  from  the  burdensome  activities  of  life,  and  to  enjoy  in  elegant  leisure 
the  ample  competency  of  which  he  is  possessed. 

Bangor  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1834.  Mr.  Stetson  was  made  Judge  of  the 
Municipal  Court,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  that  official  until  1837,  when  he  received 
the  appointment  of  clerk  of  the  courts.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Council 
from  the  Penobscot  District  in  the  years  1845,  '46,  \1'  In  1849  1850  he  represented 
the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Maine  in  the  Thirty-first  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Judge  Stetson  is  a  worthy  embodiment  of  what  is  best  in  the  social  and  political  life 
of  his  city,  county,  and  State.  His  duty  in  any  and  every  position  to  which  he  has  been 
called  has  uniformly  been  well  and  worthily  done. 


RADLEY,  SAMUEL  AYER,  of  Fryeburg,  Maine.  Born  in  Concord, 
New  Hampshire,  November  22,  1774.  He  was  descended  from  that 
branch  of  the  Bradley  family  which  settled  at  Concord  in  1729,  when  it 
still  bore  the  Indian  name  of  Penacook.  Daniel  Bradley,  his  first  American 
ancestor,  emigrated  in  1635  from  London,  England,  in  the  good  ship 
Elizabeth.  Settling  in  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  he  was  there  slain  by  the  Indians  on  the 
13th  of  August,  1689.  Daniel  Bradley,  second,  his  son,  together  with  Hannah,  his  wife, 
and  Mary  and  Hannah,  his  daughters,  were  also  killed  by  the  ruthless  aborigines  on  the 
15th  of  March,  1697.  Bad  fortune  was  clos&ly  associated  with  the  Bradley  family.  Joseph 
Bradley  of  Haverhill  was  surprised  by  the  same  foes  in  his  fortified  house  on  the  8th  of 
February,  1 704,  and  his  wife  captured  for  the  second  time,  and  carried  into  activity. 
Abraham,  son  of  Joseph  Bradley,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  who  removed  from  the  lower 
towns  on  the  Merrimac  to  the  rich  meadow-reaches  on  the  upper  portion  of  that  beautiful 
stream.  Many  of  the  best  colonists  of  New  England  accompanied  or  followed  him.  He 
married  Abigail  Philbrick,  was  the  father  of  ten  children,  and  died  in  i  754.  His  seventh 
son,  Samuel,  suffered  the  family  fate,  and  was  relentlessly  murdered  by  the  Indians  In 
1746.  By  his  wife,  Mary  Folsom,  he  left  a  son  named  John,  who  subsequently  married 
Hannah  Ayer,  by  whom  he  had  nine  children.  The  second  of  these  was  Samuel  Ayer. 
John  Bradley  was  "one  of  the  most  upright,  useful,  and  honored  citizens  of  the  town" 
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of  Concord,  the  owner  of  large  tracts  of  land  at  and  near  Fryeburg,  for  the  cultivation  of 
which  Samuel  and  two  of  his  brothers  removed  to  that  town  in  or  about  1794.  Samuel 
located  in  Cold  River  Valley,  about  fifteen  miles  north  of  the  village  of  Fryeburg,  built  a 
log-cabin,  and  spent  the  summer  in  preparing  for  permanent  settlement.  But  the  hard- 
ships of  that  mode  of  life,  aggravated  by  the  torture  of  black-flies  and  mosquitoes,  over- 
ruled his  resolution,  and  decided  him  to  adopt  another  more  congenial  to  his  tastes  and 
aspirations.  Returning  to  Fryeburg  in  the  autumn,  he  sought  instruction  from  Paul 
Langdon,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  the  first  preceptor  of  the  Fryeburg  Academy.  By 
him  he  was  fully  prepared  for  college.  Entering  Dartmouth  in  1795,  he  graduated  with 
his  first  degree  in  1799.  Several  subsequently  distinguished  men  were  among  his  class- 
mates. 

Commencing  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Samuel  Greene  of  Concord,  and  con- 
tinuing it  in  that  of  John  Heard  of  Boston,  Mr.  Bradley  was  in  due  time  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Suffolk  County.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  his  fellow-collegian,  Daniel  Webster, 
and  was  the  instrument  that  introduced  the  embryo  statesman  into  the  office  of  Christo- 
pher Gore,  the  most  prominent  lawyer  in  Boston.  Their  friendship  was  unabated  after  both 
had  entered  upon  legal  practice.  Together  they  attended  court  at  Sanborn,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  on  their  return  had  the  opportunity  of  doing  a  good  deed  which  thenceforward 
was  a  pleasant  memory  to  each.  Overtaking  a  feeble  old  woodman,  whose  broken-down 
horse  was  struggling  to  draw  a  load  of  wood  uphill,  the  man  turned  his  horse  from  the 
path  to  let  the  young  travellers  pass.  Instantly  he  found  his  team  so  deeply  imbedded  in 
the  snow  that  extrication  seemed  to  be  impossible.  Touched  by  the  sad  countenance  and 
sadder  plight  of  the  old  man,  Bradley  and  Webster  unhitched  their  powerful  horse,  at- 
tached him  to  the  woodman's  team,  and  after  a  hard  struggle  got  the  load  out  of  the  deep 
snow.  Webster  used  a  rail  behind  the  load,  and  Bradley  led  the  horse.  "  Webster,"  said 
the  latter,  "lifted  like  a  giant."  After  the  top  of  the  hill  was  reached  to  the  great  joy  of 
the  poor  fellow,  the  young  lawyers  resumed  their  journey,  happy  in  the  consciousness  of  a 
noble  exploit. 

Mr.  Bradley  opened  an  office  at  Fryeburg  in  the  fall  of  1803  or  spring  of  1804,  for 
the  practice  of  law.  When  the  county  of  Oxford  was  organized  in  March,  1805,  he  was 
appointed  Register  of  Probate.  Aided  by  family  connections,  he  soon  secured  a  large 
business.  Attending  the  courts  of  Oxford,  York,  and  Cumberland  counties,  he  acquired 
and  held  a  respectable  rank,  in  competition  with  the  leading  lawyers  practising  in  them. 
In  1 8 10  he  resigned  the  post  of  Register  of  Probate. 

Mr.  Bradley  in  one  particular  was  an  ideal  lawyer.  He  identified  himself  with  his 
client,  and  entered  into  his  case  as  if  it  were  his  own.  He  often  helped  to  defray  the  costs 
of  his  client's  suit.  Thoroughly  honorable,  he  never  assumed  the  conduct  of  a  cause  that 
he  did  not  believe  to  be  entirely  just.    Through  his  kindly  sympathies  and  impulsive 
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temperament  he  was,  however,  hkely  to  be  occasionally  deceived.  It  is  no  injustice  to 
him,  nor  any  violation  of  the  laws  of  probability,  to  conjecture  that  this  sometimes  oc- 
curred. With  such  rules  of  professional  conduct,  it  is  not  to  be  marvelled  at  that  he  did  not 
find  the  practice  of  law  to  be  very  lucrative.  It  was  not  wholly  congenial  to  his  tastes 
and  preferences.    There  was  much  about  its  details  that  he  did  not  like. 

Politics  were  more  interesting  to  him  than  legal  affairs.  Their  principles  and  activities 
ranged  over  a  vastly  wider  area.  During  the  discussions  on  the  Embargo  Act,  on  the  War 
of  181 2,  and  in  the  debates  on  separation  from  Massachusetts  he  threw  himself  with  entire 
abandon  into  the  strife  of  parties.  For  five  years — between  18 13  and  1818 — he  was  the  Re- 
presentative of  the  citizens  of  Fryeburg  in  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts.  His  part 
in  the  debates  of  the  House  was  a  very  prominent  one.  He  violently  opposed  the  war 
with  Great  Britain,  and  the  separation  of  Maine.  He  wrote  and  talked  and  pleaded  on 
these  matters  with  all  the  energy  of  a  man  thoroughly  in  earnest.  As  a  speaker  he  was 
lengthy,  minute,  and  used  many  facts  and  illustrations.  Too  prolix  for  real  effectiveness, 
he  presented  his  subject  under  every  possible  aspect.  Fryeburg  voted  against  separation 
in  18 1 6,  and  he  was  sent  as  its  delegate  to  the  Brunswick  Convention  to  oppose  that 
measure.  The  singular  mathematics  of  the  majority  of  that  convention,  by  which  they 
endeavored  to  demonstrate  that  separation  had  received  a  legal  majority  of  votes,  were 
indignantly  repudiated  by  him.  Renewed  effort  after  the  Brunswick  fiasco  was  crowned 
with  success.  In  the  vote  taken  in  July,  1819,  no  less  than  17,091  votes  were  cast  in  favor 
of  separation,  against  7132  in  opposition  to  it.  This  decisive  majority  settled  the  question. 
Nothing  remained  for  dissidents  to  do  except  to  adjust  the  laws  and  affairs  of  Maine  to  the 
new  conditions.  Mr.  Bradley  retired  to  private  life,  and  thenceforward  left  politics  to 
other  men. 

Removing  to  Portland  about  the  year  1825,  he  speculated  in  timber  lands,  and  in 
other  affairs  foreign  to  his  profession.  He  made  large  purchases,  gave  personal  attention 
to  business,  and  acquired  wealth.  In  that  year  occurred  the  centennial  celebration  of 
Lovewell's  battle  with  the  Indians  at  Pickwacket — now  Fryeburg — in  May,  1725.  In  that 
engagement  the  Indians  lost  their  leader,  Paugus.  Lovewell  also  was  killed,  and  only  eight 
of  his  thirty-two  men  escaped  with  life.  The  Indians  themselves  were  so  discouraged  that 
they  abandoned  that  favorite  resort  of  their  tribe.  Colonel  Bradley,  who  was  suffering 
from  a  broken  leg,  resting  on  his  crutches,  eloquently  addressed  the  crowd,  described  the 
battle,  and  pointed  out  the  places  where  the  several  incidents  of  the  sanguinary  encounter 
took  place.  He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  at  this  joyous  festival,  and  had 
much  to  do  with  its  projection  and  realization. 

Tall,  well-made,  and  admirably  proportioned,  Mr.  Bradley  was  a  handsome  man,  of 
easy  and  graceful  address.  In  personal  appearance  he  resembled  Josiah  Quincy.  He 
never  married.    Severe  bodily  injuries  and  wasting  sicknesses  brought  him  near  to  death. 
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Feeling  the  need  of  more  kindly  and  considerate  attention  than  he  could  receive  at  a 
boarding-house,  he  returned  to  Fryeburg  in  July,  1841,  and  died  at  the  house  of  his  brother 
Robert,  on  the  24th  of  September,  1844. 

Samuel  A.  Bradley  was  a  man  of  large,  warm,  and  noble  heart.  The  abundance  of 
kindly  feeling  he  possessed  sought  expression  in  profusion  of  words.  Though  prosy,  he 
was  attractive  and  amiable,  and  was  one  of  the  comparatively  few  whose  memories  are  in- 
variably recalled  with  pleasure. 


ITCOMB,  SAMUEL,  of  Augusta,  Maine.  Born  July  19,  1820,  at  Bel- 
grade, Maine.  His  father,  Samuel  Titcomb,  was  born  at  Kennebunk  in 
1756,  was  a  surveyor  by  profession,  removed  to  Hallowell  in  1783,  was 
appointed  surveyor  to  the  American  Joint  Commissioner  charged  with  the 


duty  of  defining  the  boundary-line  between  the  State  of  Maine  and  the 
British  Provinces  in  1784.  In  this  work  he  was  engaged,  together  with  John  Harris,  the 
surveyor  appointed  by  the  British  Government,  for  about  three  years.  After  that  he  settled 
in  Augusta,  of  which  he  was  the  second  postmaster.  In  18 15  he  removed  to  Belgrade, 
represented  that  town  in  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  in  18 19,  and  died  Septem- 
ber 18,  1849,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-three. 

The  common  ancestor  of  this  branch  of  the  Titcomb  family  was  William  Titcomb, 
who  emigrated  from  England  and  settled  at  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  in  1635.  By  his 
first  wife,  Joanna  Bartlett,  and  his  second  wife,  Eliza  Stevens,  he  became  the  father  of  a 
family  of  fifteen  children,  composed  of  nine  girls  and  six  boys.  Judge  Titcomb  is  of  the 
fifth  generation  in  line  of  descent  from  him.  Addicted  to  agriculture,  and — in  the  learned 
professions — to  the  law  and  to  the  Christian  ministry,  the  Titcombs  are  also  remarkable  for 
their  longevity,  many  of  them  having  reached  the  tenth  decade  of  human  life. 

The  mother  of  Judge  Titcomb  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Chloe  Cummings,  and  was 
the  daughter  of  Samuel  Cummings  of  Dedham,  Massachusetts. 

The  early  education  of  young  Titcomb  was  begun  in  the  common-schools,  continued 
at  the  Belgrade  Academy,  and  completed  at  the  Liberal  Institute  in  Waterville,  now  the 
seat  of  Colby  University.  Selecting  the  profession  of  law,  he  entered  upon  the  studies 
appropriate  to  it  in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  Richard  H.  Vose  of  Augusta,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1842,  and  at  once  commenced  professional  practice  in  Augusta,  and  was  subse- 
quently admitted  to  practice  in  the  District  and  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States. 
From  the  date  of  his  admission  to  the  bar  until  the  association  of  his  son  Lendall  Tit- 
comb with  himself  in  business  relations,  Judge  Titcomb  practised  alone.     Lendall  Tit- 
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comb  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  187 1,  then  studied  in  the  Harvard  Law  School,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1872,  and  subsequently  formed  a  copartnership  with  his  father. 

In  public  life  Judge  Titcomb  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  of 
Augusta,  in  the  years  1851,  '52,  '53,  '55,  and  '57;  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
in  1854;  as  City  Solicitor  for  several  years;  and  as  Mayor  in  1869  and  1870.  In  1858  he 
was  appointed  Municipal  Judge  of  Augusta  by  Joseph  Yi.  Williams,  elected  to  the  same 
oflice  in  1859,  and  continued  to  hold  that  office  by  virtue  of  successive  re-elections  until 
1866.  In  1867  and  1868  he  represented  the  city  of  Augusta  in  the  State  Legislature  ;  and 
in  the  years  1872  and  1873  ^^'^'^  ^^^^o  one  of  two  members  representing  that  corporation  in 
the  same  body.  While  thus  identified  with  legislative  service,  he  did  effective  work  in  the 
Committees  on  the  Judiciary,  Claims,  Banking,  and  Legal  Reform.  Of  the  latter  he  served 
as  chairman  on  the  part  of  the  lower  House.  Politically,  he  was  affiliated  with  the  Whigs 
until  the  organization  of  the  Republican  Party,  with  which  he  has  since  been  accustomed 
to  act.  In  financial  affairs  he  has  enacted  an  influential  part  as  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Augusta  Savings  Bank  for  more  than  twenty  years.  He  has  also  acted  as  director  of  the 
Freeman's  National  Bank  of  Augusta,  since  its  reorganization  under  the  system  of  National 
banking.  Prior  to  that  event  he  held  the  same  relation  under  the  old  State  system. 
With  military  matters  he  is  conversant;  having  held  the  office  for  one  term  of  Division 
Advocate  of  the  Second  Division,  with  the  rank  of  Major.  To  this  he  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Hubbard, 

Judge  Titcomb  was  married  on  the  20th  of  February,  1845,  Miss  Julia  A.,  daugh- 
ter of  Artemus  Kimball  of  Augusta.  Two  sons  were  the  issue  of  their  union.  Of  these, 
Everett  was  born  March  28,  1846,  and  died  May  9,  1856.  Lendall,  his  present  law-part- 
ner, was  born  March  14,  1848. 


EAZIE,  SAMUEL,  of  Veazie,  Maine.  Born  at  Portland,  April  22,  1787. 
His  father,  John  Veazie,  came  with  his  father,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Veazie, 
from  Nantasket  to  Harpswell  in  1767.  His  scholastic  education  was  of  rudi- 
mentary but  serviceable  character.  Apprenticed  to  a  baker,  he  served  out 
his  full  term,  but  decided,  when  he  had  reached  the  estate  of  manhood,  to 
adopt  other  means  of  acquiring  wealth  than  the  ordinarily  slow  ones  connected  with  his 
trade.  He  therefore  engaged  himself  as  a  seaman  before  the  mast,  for  eight  dollars  a 
month,  to  parties  in  the  trade  with  the  West  Indies.  The  genuine  mercantile  spirit 
showed  itself  in  the  very  terms  of  his  contract,  which  stipulated  that  in  addition  to  his 
wages  he  should  have  certain  rights  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  on  the  outward  and  also 
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on  the  return  voyage.  These  rights  were  turned  to  so  good  an  account,  that  by  the  end  of 
a  few  years  he  had  obtained  funds  sufficient  to  purchase  a  vessel  for  himself. 

The  property  thus  acquired  steadily  increased,  until  from  one  vessel  of  two  or  three 
hundred  tons  burthen  it  had  become  quite  a  mercantile  fleet.  His  next  additional  venture 
was  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  tobacco,  cigars,  etc.  Removing  to  Topsham,  from 
motives  of  convenience,  he  gradually  augmented  his  stock  in  trade  until  he  became  the 
proprietor  of  a  general  country-store.  Whatever  he  touched  sprang  at  once  into  vigorous 
prosperity.  His  real  character  was  apparent  in  his  countenance  and  movements,  which 
gave  him  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  shrewdest  observers.  An  illustration  of  this  was  afforded 
by  his  first  experience  as  a  purchaser  in  Boston.  Taking  with  him  a  quantity  of  oars  for 
sale,  he  was  mischievously  recommended  to  a  prominent  dry-goods  merchant  as  a  probable 
customer.  Proceeding  to  the  store  of  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Veazie  made  his  proposals. 
Another  customer  was  quickly  found  for  the  oars,  the  merchant  sold  him  all  he  wished 
from  his  own  stock,  and  introduced  him  to  other  traders.  Veazie  returned  home  with  a 
capital  assortment  of  goods,  an  enviable  credit,  and  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  suc- 
cessful buyer  among  his  companions. 

Business  extended  in  every  direction.  Navigation  and  ship-building  were  permanent 
departments  of  it.  Lumbering  was  next  added.  Acquiring  the  ownership  of  the  Andros- 
coggin Boom,  he  managed  that  with  his  wonted  deftness  and  success.  Freighting  his  own 
vessels  with  his  own  lumber,  he  despatched  them  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  always 
found  a  remunerative  market  and  a  sufficiency  of  return  cargo.  His  self-command, 
fertility  of  expedient,  and  rapidity  of  execution  enabled  him  to  outwit  some  of  the  British 
authorities  in  the  War  of  1812.  One  of  his  vessels  was  driven  by  stormy  weather  to  seek 
refuge  in  a  harbor  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  There  it  was  detained  as  a  lawful  prize  by  the 
military  officers.  Mr.  Veazie  repaired  to  headquarters,  received  orders  for  the  release  of 
his  vessel,  delivered  them  himself  with  all  possible  speed,  and  had  his  craft  well  under  way 
out  of  the  harbor  before  countermanding  orders  could  reach  the  local  officials.  No  man 
better  understood  the  value  of  speed,  being  first  on  hand,  and  having  the  first  interview. 
His  was  the  speed  of  the  hare  and  the  purpose  of  the  tortoise. 

Mr.  Veazie  was  even  then  a  citizen  of  unusual  public  spirit.  Society,  politics,  re- 
ligion, the  moral  and  material  development  of  Topsham,  engrossed  a  duly  proportional 
share  of  his  time  and  attention.  His  agents  and  employes  uniformly  received  the  most 
kind  and  considerate  justice.  In  the  second  War  of  Independence,  that  of  181 2,  he  was 
utterly  loyal  to  his  own  Government,  served  in  the  militia,  and  rose  from  the  rank  of 
Ensign  to  that  of  General. 

"Cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined"  by  the  comparatively  narrow  limits  of  Topsham  and 
vicinity,  his  restless  energies  sought  wider  scope.  In  1826  he  bought  the  Jackson  Davis 
Mills  and  appurtenances  at  Oldtown,  on  the  Penobscot  River.    This  primary  purchase  was 
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followed  by  others,  until  he  became  sole  proprietor  of  all  the  establishments  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river  at  that  point.  The  lumbering  interest  was  the  chief  industry  of  the  place. 
The  mills  were  repeatedly  injured  or  consumed  by  fire,  but  were  as  repeatedly  and  as 
thoroughly  restored.  The  prosperity  of  Oldtown  Falls  was  preserved  intact  so  long  as  he 
lived. 

General  Veazie  was  as  just  and  resolute  as  he  was  enterprising.  The  privileges  of  the 
Williams  Mill  were  put  on  the  market  while  he  was  securing  the  title  of  his  first  invest- 
ment. He  was  one  of  the  bidders,  and  Wadleigh,  another  owner  of  the  shore,  and  to 
whom  the  marketed  property  was  equally  valuable,  was  another.  The  latter  bid  as  high  as 
$30,000,  and  stopped  there.  Veazie  outbid  him,  and  through  a  trick  of  the  auctioneer, 
kept  on  bidding  until  the  property  was  declared  to  be  his  at  $40,000.  Craft  chuckled  in 
its  sleeve,  but  reckoned  without  its  astute  host.  Veazie  discovered  the  fraud,  and  stiffly 
refused  to  pay  more  than  his  first  bid  after  Wadleigh's  last.  A  lawsuit  followed  at 
Augusta.  The  judge  stated  that  the  decision  must  be  in  General  Veazie's  favor,  unless  it 
could  be  proven  that  the  auctioneer  had  been  authorized  to  make  the  bids  as  he  had  done. 
A  functionary  so  unscrupulous  could  scarcely  be  trusted  to  tell  the  truth.  The  litigants 
understood  this.  Both  hurried  to  Bangor,  where  he  resided,  and  reached  it  at  the  same 
time.  Veazie,  however,  knew  where  he  lived,  and  the  plaintiff  did  not.  He  therefore  had 
the  first  interview.  The  auctioneer  affirmed  that  he  had  not  been  authorized.  This  settled 
the  matter.    The  General  won  his  case. 

In  1832  General  Veazie  changed  his  domicile  from  Topsham  to  Bangor,  and  there 
built  his  house.  His  next-door  neighbor,  building  on  higher  ground,  bade  fair  to  overtop 
him.  This  could  not  be  tolerated.  In  no  sense  would  General  Veazie  be  inferior  to  any- 
body. He  therefore  added  a  third  story  to  his  residence,  and  rose  superior  to  his  neigh- 
bor. In  Bangor  his  prosperity  continually  grew.  He  gradually  acquired  the  proprietary 
of  the  entire  Penobscot  Boom  and  its  charter,  and  with  them  corresponding  continuous 
influx  of  wealth.  He  was  sole  member  of  the  corporation  ;  convened  its  meetings  in  his 
own  home ;  elected  himself  president,  clerk,  and  director ;  and  regularly  went  through  all 
the  business  of  legally  associate  life.  Affairs  were  seriously  debated,  but  were  invariably 
decided  by  unanimous  vote.  In  time  he  became  the  largest  owner  of  saw-mills  in  the 
State.  Of  these  he  had  nineteen  at  Oldtown  Falls,  twenty  at  North  Bangor,  and  thirteen 
at  Orono — fifty-two  in  all.  The  score  at  North  Bangor  he  gave  to  John  W.  Veazie,  his 
son;  the  remainder  he  held  to  the  date  of  his  death. 

Next,  in  the  development  of  business  life,  General  Veazie  became  interested  in  rail- 
roads. One  of  the  first  constructed  in  the  United  States  was  that  from  Bangor  to  Old- 
town.  It  ran  across  his  land  to  the  Penobscot  at  the  latter  place,  and  gave  occasion  for  a 
lawsuit,  which  resulted  in  a  verdict  of  $1  7,000  damages  to  himself.  Additional  suits  fol- 
lowed.   In  the  outcome  both  the  road  and  its  charter  were  bought  by  him,  became  one  of 
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his  most  lucrative  investments,  and  were  managed  by  him  so  long  as  he  lived.  He  also 
bore  an  efficient  part  in  the  extension  of  the  railroad  up  the  Penobscot  Valley,  built  a 
bridge,  at  his  own  cost,  over  the  river,  at  the  head  of  the  falls,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  railroad  cars  run  to  Milford.  Beyond  that  point  insuperable  difficulties  would 
not  allow  it  to  extend.  The  European  and  North  American  Railroad  was  shortly  after- 
ward constructed  along  the  bank  of  the  river  from  Bangor,  and  his  road  and  franchise  were 
added  to  it  by  purchase  from  his  heirs. 

General  Veazie's  forte  was  that  of  a  business  man.  As  such  he  had  few  equals  and 
still  fewer  superiors.  In  politics  he  was  not  specially  qualified  to  shine.  He  lacked  both 
the  ambition  and  the  characteristics  of  the  ordinary  politician.  When  politics  sought  him, 
he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Council  for  a  single  term.  He  also  officiated  for 
two  years  as  an  alderman  of  the  city.  His  single  candidacy  for  Congress  was  unsuccess- 
ful. In  financial  matters  he  was  an  adept.  As  chief  stockholder  of  the  old  Bank  of 
Bangor,  he  was  also  its  president,  and  well-nigh  its  only  manager.  When  its  charter  was 
renewed,  it  was  under  the  title  of  the  Veazie  Bank.  The  change  of  name  was  suggested 
by  the  Bank  Committee.  The  bank  itself  remained  unchanged,  and  was  one  of  the  sound- 
est and  most  stable  in  those  days  of  uncertain  and  in  some  cases  unexchangeable  State- 
bank  circulation.  Holders  of  its  notes  always  felt  themselves  to  be  safe  against  rejection. 
The  town  of  Ellsworth,  crippled  by  the  failure  of  its  two  banking  institutions,  was  relieved 
by  the  establishment  of  a  branch  of  General  Veazie's  bank  within  its  limits.  This  branch 
remained  there  until  the  substitution  of  the  National  for  the  State  system  of  banking. 

When  the  Great  Rebellion  broke  out,  and  specie  of  all  descriptions  vanished  from 
circulation.  General  Veazie  came  to  the  relief  of  the  incommoded  public  by  the  issuance 
of  $70,000  in  scrip,  in  denominations  of  ten,  twenty-five,  and  fifty  cents.  This  was  uni- 
versally received,  and  afforded  great  relief  until  the  National  Government  issued  its  own 
fractional  currency.  Some  of  the  Veazie  scrip  is  still  held  as  a  memento  of  the  war. 
When  presented  at  the  bank,  it  is  always  redeemed.  General  Veazie  never  took  out  a 
charter  for  his  institution  under  the  National  Bank  Act.  He  claimed  the  right  to  issue 
State-bank  notes  as  currency.  This  the  Government  did  not  deny,  but  insisted  on  the 
payment  of  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent  on  the  circulation.  He  refused  to  pay.  Other  State 
banks  joined  him  in  testing  the  constitutionality  of  the  act.  Reverdy  Johnson  and  Caleb 
Gushing  exerted  themselves  to  the  uttermost  as  their  counsel.  His  bank  was  made  the 
test  case.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  affirmed  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  law,  and  the  legality  of  exacting  the  tax.  Thereupon  resistance  to  the  de- 
mand, and  also  State-bank  circulation,  ceased  throughout  the  country. 

General  Veazie's  bank  was  deservedly  popular.  The  demand  for  its  note-issues  was 
so  pressing,  that  he  put  more  of  them  into  circulation  than  the  letter  of  the  law  allowed. 
When  called  to  account  for  this,  he  acknowledged  and  excused  the  fact,  and  was  dismissed 
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with  a  caution,  to  which  he  paid  so  much  respect  as  its  intrinsic  value,  in  his  opinion,  re- 
quired. Another  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  State-bank  system  was  extremely  objection- 
able to  him.  This  was  known  as  the  Suffolk  Bank  "  plan  of  redemption,"  which  demanded 
all  banks  to  hold  sufficient  money  for  the  payment  of  bills  as  presented  at  their  desks.  He 
regarded  this  as  unjust,  and  stoutly  declined  compliance.  The  result  was  a  run  upon  him 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  it.  But  the  genius  of  the  old  veteran  was  equal  to  the  con- 
flict. He  procured  the  passage  of  a  law  by  the  Legislature,  allowing  banks  a  specified 
time  within  which  to  pay  their  bills,  and  availed  himself  of  the  privilege  conferred  by  the 
act.  He  "carried  the  war  into  Africa."  Acknowledging  the  requisitions  of  the  Suffolk 
Bank,  he  obtained  checks  on  that  establishment,  presented  them  for  payment  in  specie,  and 
with  the  specie  paid  his  own  bank-notes.  This  device  compelled  the  Suffolk  Bank  to  hold 
his  notes  for  the  time  legally  specified,  and  then  to  provide  the  specie  for  their  liquidation. 
In  this  skilful  warfare  he  had  the  entire  sympathy  of  many  other  banking  corporations. 

For  litigation  he  had  unusual  aptitude.  Never  plunging  into  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
excitement  it  affords,  he  never  shrank  from  it  in  vindication  of  his  own  rights  or  of  those 
of  the  public.  The  State  had  granted  W.  B.  S.  Moor  &  Bro.  the  exclusive  right  of 
navigating  the  Penobscot  above  Oldtown  by  steam.  General  Veazie  deemed  the  privilege 
an  illegal  one.  To  test  the  question,  he  built  a  steamer,  and  put  it  in  opposition  on  the 
river.  A  lawsuit  to  determine  the  constitutionality  of  the  exclusive  statute  was  begun, 
carried  through  the  courts  of  Maine  to  Washington,  and  there  argued  in  session  of  the  full 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  The  decision  in  this  case  was  against  the  contestor.  The  court 
decided  that  the  act  was  constitutional,  and  that  the  State  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  its 
internal  navigable  waters.  General.  Veazie  again  extracted  profit  out  of  loss,  by  taking  his 
steamboat  to  pieces,  sending  it  to  California,  reconstructing  it  at  Sacramento,  and  then  run- 
ning it  to  great  pecuniary  advantage.  In  one  of  his  most  memorable  litigations — that  with 
Wadleigh,  about  certain  mill-privileges  at  Oldtown — Jeremiah  Mason  was  his  counsellor 
and  Daniel  Webster  the  counsellor  of  his  opponent.  It  bade  fair  to  be  interminable,  was 
never  decided,  and  was  ultimately  settled  by  Veazie's  purchase  of  all  Wadleigh's  interest  in 
the  shore  and  falls.  Numerous  other  suits  with  the  mill-owner  below  him  on  the  river, 
suits  that  had  dragged  along  for  many  years,  were  eventually  settled  by  his  heirs  in  the 
same  judicious  manner.  Though  litigious  he  was  not  implacable,  and  was  ever  ready  to 
accept  any  offer  that  in  his  judgment  had  the  spirit  and  character  of  justice  and  equity. 

In  1853  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Bangor  was  incorporated  as  the  town  of  Veazie.  In 
1854  the  General  moved  his  residence  into  it.  Building  a  new  mansion  there,  and  putting 
his  personal  property  on  the  tax-lists  of  the  new  town,  he  became  a  prominent  citizen.  In 
other  respects  his  business  relations  were  unchanged.  He  died  intestate,  at  Bangor,  where 
he  lived  in  winter,  on  March  12,  1868,  when  nearly  eighty-one  years  of  age. 

Samuel  Veazie  was  twice  married  :  first  to  Susanna  Walker  of  Topsham,  on  the  3d 
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of  July,  1809.  By  her  he  was  the  father  of  five  children,  of  whom  three  survived  their 
mother,  viz.,  Jones  P.  Veazie,  who  married  Mary  J.  Winslow,  and  who  died  February 
16,  1875;  John  W.  Veazie,  who  married  Ruth  M.  Bartlett,  and  who  still  survives; 
Frances  A.  H.  Veazie,  who  married  Nathaniel  Lord,  and  who  died  April  21,  1866.  Mrs. 
Veazie  died  on  the  27th  of  June,  1852.  On  the  17th  of  May,  1859,  General  Veazie  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Mary  C.  Blanchard,  who  outlives  her  husband. 


'ADLOCK,  HARVEY  DEMING,  Lawyer,  of  Portland,  was  born  at  Cran- 
berry Isles,  Hancock  County,  Maine,  on  the  7th  day  of  October,  1845. 

There  are  two  Cranberry  Islands,  the  Big  and  Little,  which,  lying  to  the 
south  and  east  of  Mount  Desert,  form  the  town  of  Cranberry  Isles.  Almost  ■ 
all  of  the  "Little  Cranberry  Island"  came  into  the  Hadlock  family  through 
Samuel  Hadlock,  the  grandfather  of  Harvey  D.  He  was  born  in  Massachusetts  in  July, 
1771  ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  acquiring  by  purchase  the  ownership 
of  most  of  "  Little  Cranberry  Island,"  settled  there,  and  engaged  in  shipping  and  mer- 
chandise, in  which  business  he  accumulated  a  fortune,  and  died  at  that  place  in  November, 
1854.  The  business  so  successfully  founded  by  Samuel  Hadlock  is  to-day  continued  by 
two  of  his  grandsons,  under  the  name  of  W.  E.  &  G.  Hadlock,  brothers  of  the  subject  of  • 
our  sketch. 

The  father  of  our  subject,  Captain  Edwin  Hadlock,  was  born  at  Cranberry  Isle,  Janu- 
ary 17,  1814,  and  followed  a  seafaring  life  until  1853,  when  he  retired.  He  married  Mary 
Ann,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Stanwood,  by  whom  he  had  a  family,  consisting  of  three 
sons,  Harvey  D.  being  the  youngest.  The  Stanwood  family  came  from  Connecticut  to 
Maine,  purchased  large  tracts  of  timber-land  at  Mount  Desert,  and  were  engaged  in  the 
milling  business. 

Captain  Hadlock,  father  of  our  subject,  died  at  Cranberry  Isles,  September  15,  1875. 

The  education  of  Harvey  D.  Hadlock  up  to  the  year  1856  was  such  as  could  be 
obtained  under  private  instruction  at  home  and  in  the  schools  of  his  native  place.  His 
parents  then  moved  to  Bucksport,  Maine,  so  that  he  could  there  enjoy  the  educational 
advantages  afforded  by  the  East  Maine  Conference  Seminary  at  that  place,  in  which 
institution  and  under  private  instructors  he  pursued  an  advanced  course  of  classical  study, 
which  he  supplemented  with  a  partial  scientific  course  at  Dartmouth  College. 

Electing  to  follow  the  legal  profession,  he  commenced  his  studies  in  September,  1863, 
in  the  office  of  Hon.  Samuel  F.  Humphrey  at  Bangor;  and  after  pursuing  the  requisite  course 
of  study  and  having  passed  the  required  examination,  he  was  in  that  city,  on  the  6th  day 
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of  January,  1865,  admitted  an  attorney  and  counsellor  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of 
Maine,  and  subsequently  was  admitted  to  the  Federal  courts  in  the  District  of  Maine ;  and 
continuing  his  legal  studies,  in  the  fall  of  that  year  he  went  to  New  Orleans,  and  there 
studied  civil  and  maritime  law  under  the  direction  of  the  late  eminent  jurist  Christian 
Roselius.  In  the  following  spring  he  returned  to  Bucksport  and  commenced  practice,  and 
was  engaged  there  until  the  spring  of  1868,  when  he  made  an  extended  tour  through  the 
West,  and  at  Omaha  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  State  and  Federal  courts  of  Nebraska, 
and  was  engaged  in  several  cases.  Returning  East  in  the  autumn,  he  was,  on  the  7th  day 
of  October,  1868,  at  Boston,  admitted  an  attorney  and  counsellor  of  the  Supreme  Judi- 
cial Court  of  Massachusetts,  and  commenced  practice  in  that  city. 

In  the  spring  of  1869  Mr.  Hadlock  was  called  to  New  York  on  professional  business, 
remained  until  the- next  fall,  and  while  there  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts  of 
New  York. 

In  tlie  fall  of  1869  Mr.  Hadlock  returned  to  Boston,  and  continued  there  in  practice 
until  1 87 1.  In  the  spring  of  that  year,  the  construction  of  the  Bucksport  and  Bangor 
Railroad  being  contemplated, — an  enterprise  from  which  it  was  hoped  new  and  enlarged 
business  life  would  be  given  to  Bucksport, — he  resumed  practice  in  that  place,  and  con- 
tinued there  for  ten  )rears,  during  which  period  of  time  he  was  engaged  as  counsel  in  some 
of  the  most  important  cases  tried  in  Maine,  and  established  his  reputation  as  an  eloquent 
and  accomplished  advocate. 

In  January,  1881,  Mr.  Fladlock  moved  to  Portland,  where  he  now  resides  in  the 
active  and  successful  practice  of  his  profession. 

Although,  comparatively  speaking,  young  in  years,  Mr.  Hadlock  has  earned  for  him- 
self a  leading  position  among  the  ablest  men  at  the  bar  of  Maine.  His  practice  in  that 
State  has  been  in  both  Federal  and  State  courts,  and  includes  important  cases  in  civil, 
criminal,  and  maritime  law,  as  well  as  able  opinions  on  constitutional  cases.  Among  the 
criminal  cases  in  which  he  has  been  engaged  may  be  mentioned  the  defence  of  Azro  B. 
Bartholomew  at  Boston,  in  March,  1872,  who  was  tried  for  killing  one  Storer  at  Chelsea, 
in  February  of  that  year  ;  and  the  defence  of  Edward  M.  Smith  at  Ellsworth,  in  April, 
1877,  charged  with  the  murder  of  the  Trim  family  at  Bucksport,  in  the  fall  of  1876:  in 
this  latter  case  Mr.  Hadlock  appeared  alone  for  the  defence,  and  his  vigilance,  ability, 
and  eloquence  called  forth  encomiums  from  the  court,  bar,  and  press. 

Among  the  cases  in  maritime  law  in  which  Mr.  Hadlock  has  been  employed,  may  be 
mentioned  that  of  Charles  Sawyer  et  als.  v.  Samuel  Oakman  et  al.,  argued  in  New  York, 
February,  1870,  and  reported  in  the  7th  of  Blatchford's  Reports.  This  case  was  first  tried 
in  the  U.  S.  District  Court  of  Massachusetts,  and  an  opinion  rendered  by  Judge  Lowell  in 
favor  of  the  libeliants.  An  appeal  was  then  taken  to  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  for  the 
District  of  Massachusetts,  but  for  cause  arising  under  the  act  of  Congress  (February  28, 
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1839)  it  was  certified  into  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
In  this  court  Mr.  liadlock  appeared  for  the  respondents.  The  case  of  Gould  v.  Staples, 
tried  in  September,  1881,  in  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of  Maine,  and  re- 
ported ill  vol.  i.\.,  "  Federal  Reporter,"  was  to  determine  the  limitations  of  the  obligation 
of  shipmasters  to  deposit  the  ships'  papers  with  consuls  on  arrival  in  foreign  ports. 

His  services  have  been  required  in  some  very  important  railroad  cases,  among  which 
may  be  named  those  of  Frederic  SpofTord,  Petitioner  for  Certiorari,  v.  Bucksport  and 
Bangor  Railroad  Company  and  the  Railroad  Commissioners  of  the  State  of  Maine, 
argued  June,  1875,  '^•'"^1  reported  in  66  Maine  Reports,  p.  26;  the  case  of  Bucksport  and 
Bangor  Railroad  Company  v.  Inhabitants  of  Brewer,  argued  June,  1876,  and  reported 
in  67  Maine  Reports,  p.  295  ;  the  case  of  Deasy,  Administrator,  v.  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
Company  of  Canada,  tried  in  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  at  Portland,  in  October,  1883. 
The  Bucksport  and  Bangor  Railroad,  of  which  Mr.  Hadlock  was  a  director,  has  in  many 
important  suits  availed  itself  of  his  services  as  counsel.  His  thorough  research  of  the  law, 
coupled  with  the  accuracy  and  honesty  of  the  conclusions  drawn  by  him,  has  caused  his 
opinions  on  constitutional  law  to  be  highly  valued  and  sought  after. 

In  the  winter  of  1879,  ^'""^  validity  of  some  bonds  that  had  been  issued  in  1873  by  the 
town  of  Bucksport  being  questioned,  the  selectmen  of  the  town  requested  Mr.  Hadlock 
to  submit  an  opinion,  which  he  did,  sustaining  the  validity  of  the  bonds ;  and  the  tOwn,  at 
their  next  annual  meeting  in  March,  voted  not  only  to  raise  money  to  pay  the  interest  on 
the  bonds,  but  also  voted  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  toward  payment  of  the  principal  of  the 
said  bonds. 

In  the  fall  of  1879  the  action  of  Governor  Garcelon  and  his  Council  in  canvassing  the 
returns  of  the  State  election  just  then  held  called  forth  much  discussion  from  many  able 
jurists,  the  question  being  finally  referred  for  decision  to  the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  State. 
The  duties  of  the  Governor  and  Council  in  canvassing  election-returns  in  accordance  with 
the  constitution  of  Maine  were  fully  and  ably  expounded  in  an  article  contributed  by  Mr. 
Hadlock  to  the  Bangor  Whig  and  Courier  in  December,  1879.  His  opinion  on  this 
question — which  was  one  of  vital  importance,  concerning,  as  it  did,  the  maintenance  of  the 
will  of  the  people  expressed  through  the  ballot — was  heartily  in  accordance  with  that  of  all 
parties,  excepting  those  who  had  in  view  the  furtherance  of  personal  or  party  ends,  regard- 
less of  such  expressed  will. 

On  January  26,  1865,  Mr.  Hadlock  married  Miss  Alexene  L.  Goodell,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Captain  Daniel  S.  Goodell  of  Searsport,  Maine.  The  issue  of  this  union  has  been 
Inez  Blanche,  born  September  6,  1866  ;  and  Harvey,  born  December  4,  1870. 
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OLSTER,  WILLIAM  WHEELER,  of  Lewiston,  Maine.  Born  July  6, 
1823,  in  Rumford,  Maine.  His  ancestors  were  of  the  forceful,  enterprising, 
English  blood.  Isaac  Bolster,  his  great  grandfather,  emigrated  to  this  coun- 
try soon  after  the  attainment  of  legal  majority  ;  settled  in  Sutton,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  thence  removed  to  Hebron,  Maine.  Of  military  tastes  and 
aptitudes,  and  withal  a  great  lover  of  constitutional  liberty,  he  enlisted  in  the  Revolutionary 
army,  and  served  as  captain  therein.  He  also  did  excellent  service  in  the  same  rank  during 
the  War  of  1812.  His  two  sons  Isaac  and  David  settled  in  Paris,  Maine.  There  Isaac 
espoused  Hannah  Cushman,  a  descendant  of  Robert  Cushman,  one  of  the  immortal  immi- 
grants of  Mayflower  fame.  Alvan,  eldest  son  of  Isaac  Bolster,  married  Cynthia,  daughter 
of  Colonel  William  Wheeler  of  Rumford,  Maine,  on  the  4th  of  January,  182 1.  Eight 
children — three  sons  and  five  daughters — were  the  fruit  of  their  union.  Of  these,  William 
Wheeler  is  the  eldest  son. 

Deriving  the  elements  of  physical  and  intellectual  constitution  from  a  remarkably 
vigorous  source,  and  nurtured  amid  the  rugged,  mountainous  scenery  of  his  native  State, 
young  Wheeler  early  learned  £he  value  of  self-denial,  self-reliance,  and  sustained  energy. 
Labor  on  the  parental  farm  developed  his  muscular  tissues,  and  imparted  the  controlled 
nervous  energy  so  essential  to  victory  in  the  subsequent  conflicts  of  mature  life.  Intellec- 
tual culture  was  cared  for  both  at  home  and  in  scholastic  institutions.  The  common-schools 
of  the  neighborhood  contributed  what  they  could  to  his  education ;  and  the  academies 
of  Bethel,  Maine,  and  Peacham,  Vermont,  completed  his  literary  preparation  for  future 
activities.  The  winters  of  his  two  and  a  half  years'  residence  in  Vermont  were  occupied 
in  the  pursuit  of  school-teaching.  The  same  honorable  employment,  imbedding  acquired 
knowledges  and  imparting  new  and  valuable  ones,  mainly  engrossed  his  energies  until  he 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  law  in  1847. 

The  legal  studies  of  Mr.  Bolster  began  in  February,  1845,  in  the  ofifice  of  Randall  & 
Walton,  at  Dixfield,  Maine  ;  and  were  completed — so  far  as  preparation  for  practice  is  con- 
cerned— in  the  Harvard  Law  School,  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Entering  the  middle 
class,  at  the  latter  institution,  on  the  6th  of  March,  1846,  he  graduated  honorably  on  the 
25th  of  August,  1847. 

Admitted  to  practice  in  all  the  courts  of  Maine  on  the  15th  of  April,  1846,  at  the 
April  term  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  in  Portland,  he  next  entered  upon  professional 
duties  at  East  Rumford,  and  resided  there  until  October,  1852.  The  following  twenty 
years  were  spent  at  Dixfield.  In  October,  1872,  he  removed  to  Lewiston.  Throughout 
this  lengthened  term  of  years,  Mr.  Bolster  practised  in  the  courts  of  Androscoggin,  Cum- 
berland, Oxford,  and  Franklin  counties. 
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While  thus  busily  engaged  in  professional  affairs,  he  has  found  time  to  usefully  fill  the 
offices  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  of  the  Quorum,  Notary  Public,  and  Dedimus  Justice. 
Not  only  that,  but  while  resident  in  Rumford  and  Dixfield  he  served  for  several  terms  in 
each  township  as  a  member  of  the  superintending  school  committee,  to  which  he  had  been 
elected  by  the  citizens. 

Mr.  Bolster's  career  as  a  civic  official  commenced  in  1877,  in  which  and  in  the  succeed- 
ing year  he  served  as  alderman  in  the  city  government  of  Auburn.  For  three  years  after 
that  he  rendered  valuable  services  as  the  city  solicitor.  His  practical  acquaintance  with 
State  legislation  dates  from  the  month  of  May,  1848,  when  he  received  the  appointment 
of  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  This  office  he  held  by  annual  appointment 
until  1858,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  year.  During  two  sessions  of  the  Legislature  ho 
discharged  the  duties  of  miscellaneous  clerk,  and  throughout  six  other  sessions  had  charge 
as  engrossing  clerk  of  the  engrossing  department.  This  latter  period  was  inclusive  of  the 
year  1857,  when  the  statutes  of  Maine  were  subjected  to  revision.  The  engrossment  of 
the  revised  code  was  entrusted  to  his  care.  For  a  year  and  a  half  he  also  served  as  com- 
mission clerk.    This  post  he  resigned,  because  of  failing  health,  in  May,  1858. 

In  September,  1861,  Mr.  Bolster  was  elected  County  Attorney  for  the  county  of 
Oxford  ;  was  again  elected  to  the  same  office  in  Septemb'er,  1864,  and  retained  it  for  six 
years.  In  September,  1868,  he  was  returned  to  the  State  Senate  from  Oxford  County  ; 
again  returned  in  September,  1869,  and  served  in  that  body  during  the  years  1869  and 
1870.  In  the  first  of  these  years  he  acted  in  the  committees  upon  the  Judiciary,  Claims, 
Governor's  Message,  Appropriations,  and  Engrossed  Bills.  In  1870  he  received  the  honor 
of  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  body.  On  the  15th  of  January,  1873,  he  was  ap- 
pointed State  Bank  Examiner,  was  reappointed  on  the  2d  of  February,  1876,  and  held 
the  office  for  six  years  in  all.  When  the  State  Legislature  assembled  in  January,  1883, 
ex-Senator  Bolster  was  elected  for  the  Third  Councillor  District  to  the  Executive  Council 
of  1883-84,  and  served  in  the  standing  committees  on  Warrants,  Taxation  and  Expendi- 
tures, the  Reform  School,  the  Insane  Hospital,  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  Library. 

The  forces  of  Mr.  Bolster's  constitution  are  multifold,  and  have  naturally  sought  exer- 
cise in  different  directions.  The  ancestral  characteristics  have  revealed  themselves  in  his 
addiction  to  military  affairs.  On  the  17th  of  February,  1849,  he  was  elected  and  commis- 
sioned to  the  first-lieutenancy  in  Company  A  of  the  riflemen  of  Rumford,  which  belonged 
to  the  Second  Brigade  of  the  Sixth  Division  of  Maine  Militia.  On  the  12th  of  July,  1851, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  captaincy,  which  he  resigned,  and  from  which  he  was  honorably 
discharged  on  the  i6th  of  April,  1852.  His  next  appointment,  dated  October  3,  1864, 
was  to  the  office  of  division  advocate  on  the  staff  of  Major-General  W.  Wirt  Virgin,  who 
commanded  the  Third  Division  of  the  State  Militia.  This  post  he  held  during  General 
Virgin's  term  of  office,  and  up  to  the  reorganization  of  the  citizen  soldiery  of  Maine. 
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Waiiare  against  the  ills  that  afflict  humanity  in  its  purely  social  condition  has  also 
engaged  and  still  engages  his  powers.  In  1846  he  identified  himself  with  the  Sons  of 
Temperance,  and  has  since  manifested  lively  and  appreciative  interest  in  all  that  pertains 
to  the  Temperance  reform.  Freemasonry  too  has  commanded  his  sympathies.  On  the 
9th  of  December,  1856,  at  Livermore,  he  was  admitted  to  the  third  degree  in  the  Oriental 
Star  Lodge,  No.  21,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Maine. 

Business  undertakings  and  literary  compositions  are  familiar  to  his  busy  life.  Since 
August,  1878,  he  has  been  president  of  the  Little  Androscoggin  Water-power  Company, 
which  is  the  proprietor  of  a  cotton-mill  of  twenty-two  thousand  spindles,  and  a  large  real 
estate,  situated  in  Auburn.  In  1871  he  compiled  the  "Tax  Collector  and  Form  Book," 
and  in  1880  the  "Tax  Collector  and  Town  Officer."  Both  are  in  general  use  throughout 
the  State,  and  are  highly  prized  by  town  officers  and  by  members  of  the  bar.  In  connec- 
tion with  these  valuable  works,  he  compiled  an  "  Invoice  and  Valuation  Book,"  an  "  As- 
sessment Book,"  a  "  Tax  Collector's  Book,"  and  a  "  Highway  Surveyor's  Book,"  for  the 
use  of  town  officials.  All  these  compilations  have  been  generally  adopted  as  standards  in 
the  discharge  of  duty  by  the  town  officers  of  Maine.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  1883,  they  have  been  revised  and  harmonized  with  extant  statutory  law. 

In  respect  of  religious  belief  Mr.  Bolster  is  a  Universalist.  In  politics  he  is  a  Repub- 
lican. Up  to  the  time  when  the  great  Republican  Party  was  organized,  he  had  been  affili- 
ated with  the  Democrats ;  but  prior  to  that  epoch  he  was  virtually  Republican.  He 
had  taken  an  active  part  ih  the  memorable  county  convention,  composed  of  antislavery 
Democrats,  Free-soilers,  and  Whigs,  which  met  at  Norway  in  August,  1852,  and  which 
formed  a  party  that  adopted  the  title  of  Republican,  and  that  nominated  a  full  set  of  county 
officers.  From  that  time  onward  his  adhesion  to  Republican  principles  has  been  marked 
by  inflexible  consistency. 

William  Wheeler  Bolster  was  married  on  the  15th  of  October,  1848,  to  Martha  Hall, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Adams,  M.D.,  of  Rumford.  Mrs.  Bolster  died  on  the  20th  of  August, 
1866,  leaving  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  One  son  preceded  her  into  the  invisible 
world,  and  one  followed  her.  On  August  17,  1868,  Mr.  Bolster  espoused  Florence 
Josephine,  daughter  of  Colonel  Lewis  Reed  of  Mexico,  Maine.  One  son  and  one  daughter 
are  the  issue  of  their  nuptials. 
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ORTH,  JAMES  W.,  was  born  in  the  old  town  of  Clinton,  Maine,  now 
Benton,  on  the  Sebasticook  River,  February  12,  18 10,  at  which  place  his 
parents  then  resided.  His  father  died  when  he  was  but  two  years  of  age, 
and  within  two  weeks  after  the  death  of  his  father  his  mother  died,  leaving 
him  to  the  care  of  an  aunt,  the  wife  of  Hon.  James  Bridge  of  Augusta,  who 
was  appointed  his  guardian,  and  in  whose  family  he  resided  during  his  minority.  At  twelve 
years  of  age  he  was  entered  as  a  student  at  the  Gardiner  Lyceum,  an  institution  established 
through  the  munificence  of  the  late  Hon.  Robert  H.  Gardiner  of  that  city,  in  1822.  This 
institution  was  designed  to  be  in  all  respects  a  college  without  the  ancient  languages,  and  it 
is  notable  as  one  of  the  first  attempts  in  this  country  to  found  '\  school  of  technical  and 
scientific  education,  which  have  in  recent  years  become  so  popular.  Rev.  Benjamin  Hale 
was  principal ;  the  late  Dr.  Ezekiel  Holmes,  so  well  known  in  this  State  for  his  scientific 
attainments,  instructor  in  chemistry  and  mineralogy;  and  Ebenezer  F.  Dean  tutor  in  mathe- 
matics and  French.  After  a  three-years  course  at  this  institution,  North  entered  his  name 
with  Judge  Bridge  of  Augusta  as  a  student  at  law;  and  in  1827  entered  the  office  of  the 
late  Frederic  Allen  at  Gardiner,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  scholarly  members  of  the 
Maine  bar,  who,  although  not  himself  liberally  educated,  was  yet  so  thorough  and  polished 
in  his  legal  and  mental  acquirements  as  to  receive  from  Bowdoin  College  the  honorary 
degrees  of  A.M.  in  1820  and  LL.  D.  in  1847.  Having  completed  his  studies,  Mr.  North 
was  admitted  to  the  Kennebec  bar  in  183 1,  in  the  fall  of  which  year  he  commenced  the 
practice  of  law  at  Augusta.  His  health  having  become  impaired  in  consequence  of  over- 
application  to  studies,  he  passed  his  time  during  the  year  1832  partly  in  Augusta  and  partly 
in  Clinton,  without  close  application  to  business;  and  in  1833,  having  real-estate  interests 
in  Clinton  demanding  his  attention,  he  established  himself  in  that  town,  and  in  1834  mar- 
ried Phebe  Upton,  daughter  of  David  Upton,  Esq.,  of  Danvers,  Massachusetts,  by  whom 
he  had  four  sons,  three  of  whom  are  living.  She  deceased  September  13,  1876.  His  health 
was  much  improved  by  active  duties  in  out-of-door  pursuits,  among  which  were  the  building 
of  a  dam  and  mills  on  the  Sebasticook  River,  and  lumbering  and  milling  operations.  In 
1845,  wishing  a  larger  field  for  the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession,  he  removed  to  Augusta, 
which  has  since  been  his  home,  and  where  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  he  was  actively 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  cither  alone  or  in  copartnership  with  others.  His  removal 
to  Augusta,  and  the  leading  position  he  had  reached  as  a  lawyer  and  successful  business 
man,  naturally  brought  him  into  prominence  for  public  offices;  and  in  1849  he  represented 
the  town  of  Augusta  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  the  city  with  George  W.  Morton  in 
1853,  with  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Williams  in  1874,  and  with  Gardiner  C.  Vose,  Esq.,  in  1875. 
For  a  period  of  seventeen  years  he  was  a  commissioner  of  the  sinking-fund  of  the  Ken- 
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nebec  and  Portland  Railroad,  being  for  the  larger  part  of  the  time  associated  with  Hon. 
Joseph  H.  Williams.  For  many  years  he  was  a  director  in  the  old  Granite  Bank  while  it 
existed  under  the  State  laws,  and  subsequently  occupied  for  many  years  the  same  position 
as  director  in  the  Granite  National  Bank.  He  was  also  for  fifteen  years  a  trustee  of  the 
Augusta  Savings  Bank,  where  his  accurate  and  careful  judgment  was  always  of  great  service 
to  the  active  managers  of  that  large  banking  institution.  In  1878  he  was  elected  President 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Augusta,  which  position  he  held  until  failing  health  caused 
him  to  resign  in  July,  1881.  Mr.  North  was  Mayor  of  Augusta  for  six  years,  having  been 
successively  elected  to  that  office  from  1857  to  i860,  and  again  in  1874  and  1875.  He  was 
also  for  four  years  City  Solicitor. 

Having  long  manifested  a  love  for  historical  investigation  and  study,  the  Maine  His- 
torical Society  in  1861  elected  him  a  resident  member  of  that  body.  Subsequently  the 
Wisconsin  State  I-Jistorical  Society  conferred  upon  him  the  honor  of  corresponding  *nem- 
ber  ;  and  one  of  the  learned  societies  of  Massachusetts,  the  Prince  Society,  devoted  to  anti- 
quarian and  historical  studies,  also  made  him  a  member. 

In  1846  Mr.  North  erected  a  large  block  of  four  brick  stores  on  Water  Street,  Augusta, 
and  in  1856  added  two  more  stores  to  the  original  block.  These  were  all  burned  in  the 
great  lire  of  1865,  which  laid  a  large  part  of  the  business  portion  of  the  city  in  ashes.  The 
following  year,  however,  he  rebuilt  the  six  stores,  of  enlarged  dimensions  and  improved 
architectural  proportions,  in  which  is  Maeonian  Flail.  In  1877,  in  connection  with  the  late 
Benjamin  G.  Davis,  Mr.  North  erected  on  the  same  street  a  brick  block,  containing  five 
stores  and  a  large  and  finely  appointed  hotel  known  as  "  Hotel  North."  These  several 
blocks  are  an  ornament  to  the  city,  and  add  to  its  value  and  reputation  as  possessing 
one  of  the  finest  business  streets  in  Maine. 

But  the  work  by  which  Mr.  North  will  be  longest  remembered,  and  which  will  stand 
in  the  libraries  of  the  country  an  honor  to  his  painstaking  literary  ability,  his  love  for  the 
city  of  his  adoption,  and  his  personal  liberality,  when  the  large  blocks  which  he  has  built 
shall  be  no  more,  is  his  "  Flistory  of  the  City  of  Augusta,"  published  in  1870.  This  is  an 
octavo  volume  of  one  thousand  pages,  illustrated  by  thirty-four  maps,  plans,  and  engrav- 
ings, and  twenty-one  full-page  portraits  of  distinguished  citizens.  For  more  than  ten  years 
Mr.  North  was  engaged  in  collecting  materials  for  this  work,  during  which  much  time  was 
devoted  to  extensive  investigations  of  original  sources  of  information,  the  State  archives  of 
Massachusetts  and  Maine,  the  records  of  the  Plymouth  Company,  and  other  ancient  MSS. 
Mr.  North,  in  the  preface  to  this  history,  says  :  "  At  the  commencement  of  his  work  a  wide 
and  unexplored  field  for  historical  investigation  opened  before  him,  traversed  by  scarcely  a 
discernible  pathway.  The  footprints  of  an  explorer  had  not  to  any  considerable  extent 
marked  its  surface  ;"  but  patient  investigation  systematically  pursued  brought  to  light  the 
rich  details  of  a  local  history,  over  which  posterity  frequently  delights  to  muse.    This  work 
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was  completed  by  persevering  labor  during  brief  intervals  of  time  not  required  for  more 
pressing  duties,  which  with  many  business  men  ai'e  allowed  to  pass  unimproved.  Carefully 
written,  accurate  and  full  in  its  historical  and  personal  details,  it  has  received  merited  com- 
pliments from  competent  critics  as  one  of  the  most  deserving  of  its  class  published  in  New 
England. 

On  account  of  infirm  health  Mr.  North  is  now  retiring  from  active  business  pursuits, 
still  holding  a  Hvely  interest  in  matters  which  have  engaged  and  at  times  engrossed  his 
attention. 

Note. — Mr.  North  died  quite  suddenly  in  1883. 


EBSTER,   MOSES.     Born  in  the  town  of   Pelham,  New  Hampshire, 
November  17,  18 1 7. 

John  Webster,  the  first  American  ancestor  of  this  branch  of  the 
Webster  family,  emigrated  from  Ipswich,  county  of  Suffolk,  England,  to 
Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  in  1634,  and  was  a  freeholder  in  1635. 
John  Webster,  the  sixth  in  line  of  descent  of  this  family,  and  father  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  born  in  Pelham,  New  Hampshire,  December  25,  1791.    He  married 
Hannah  Cummings,  daughter  of  Eleazer  and  Sally  (Hale)  Cummings  of  Nottingham 
West  (now  Hudson,  New  Hampshire),  August  22,  181 5. 

Serving  in  Captain  Haynes's  company  of  New  Hampshire  militia  in  the  War  of  1812, 
he  received  an  honorable  discharge,  drawing  a  land-warrant  of  160  acres,  and  a  pension 
from  February  14,  1871,  to  the  date  of  his  death,  at  Hudson,  March  i,  1883.  Remaining 
upon  the  homestead  farm  after  his  marriage,  he  cared  for  and  supported  his  parents  until 
their  death,  and  by  the  industry  and  energy  which  characterized  his  ancestors,  was  enabled 
not  only  to  provide  for  his  large  family  the  comforts  and  advantages  of  a  prosperous  house, 
but  to  insure  to  himself  a  comfortable  support  through  life.  Of  his  wife,  and  the  mother 
of  Moses  Webster,  it  should  be  enough  to  say  that  she  was  a  faithful.  Christian  wife  and 
mother,  industrious  and  frugal  in  her  care  for  the  temporal  welfare  of  her  family,  and 
imparting  to  her  children,  more  by  example  than  precept,  a  knowledge  of  true  Christian 
character.    She  died  in  Hudson,  New  Hampshire,  February  3,  1871. 

Inheriting  the  independent  spirit  of  his  ancestors,  Moses  Webster  at  a  very  early  age 
chose  to  be  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  and  to  seek  a  livelihood  with  his  own  hands. 
The  trade  of  shoemaker,  which  he  first  followed,  failing  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  his 
energy  and  industry,  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen  he  had  learned  the  trade  of  stonecutter. 
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After  his  marriage  he  resided  in  Amherst,  New  Hampshire,  until  1844,  when  he  removed 
to  Fludson,  New  Hampshire,  and  to  Pelham,  New  Flampshire,  in  1846,  where  he  first 
engaged  in  the  business  which  has  since  made  him  prominent. 

After  a  short  residence  in  Methuen,  Massachusetts,  he  removed  to  Vinalhaven,  Maine, 
then  a  small  hamlet  situated  on  Fox  Island,  in  the  Penobscot  Bay.  Here  he  formed  a 
copartnership  with  the  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Bodwell,  formerl)'^  of  Methuen,  Massachusetts,  now 
of  Hallowell,  Maine,  and  engaged  in  the  business  of  quarrying  and  cutting  granite.  Mr. 
Webster's  experience  and  sagacity  conti'ibuted  largely  to  the  success  of  the  firm  of  Bod- 
well &  Webster  ;  until,  from  the  humblest  beginning,  it  soon  assumed  a  position  second 
to  none  in  the  business,  and  its  products  were  found  in  nearly  every  State  of  the 
Union. 

In  1871  was  formed  the  corporation  known  as  the  Bodwell  Granite  Company,  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  magnitude  of  the  business,  which,  through  the  energy  and 
industry  of  Messrs.  Bodwell  &  Webster,  had  grown  to  such  vast  proportions.  From 
the  date  of  the  organization  of  the  company,  Mr.  Webster  has  held  the  position  of  its 
vice-president ;  his  ability  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  business  contributing  in  no  small 
degree  to  its  success,  until  it  has  taken  rank  as  the  first  of  its  character  in  the  world. 

Never  idle  himself,  Mr.  Webster  has  never  permitted  the  accumulations  of  his  labor, 
frugality,  and  business  ability  to  remain  dormant.  In  their  investment  he  has  sought  to 
make  them  contribute  most  to  the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  State, 
and  to  the  general  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  laboring  clement.  Among  the  other 
various  enterprises  in  the  State  in  which  he  is  extensively  interested  may  be  mentioned 
the  Milford  Land  and  Lumber  Company,  at  Milford,  Maine  ;  the  Bodwell  Water-p(jwer,  at 
Oldtown,  Maine  (a  corporation  controlling  the  largest  water-power  in  New  England)  ;  the 
Lumber  and  Ship-building  Company,  at  Jonesborough,  Maine  ;  etc.,  etc. 

Mr.  Webster's  public  spirit  and  characteristic  benevolence  have  done  much  for  the  sea- 
girt town  in  which  he  has  so  long  resided.  The  fishery  hamlet  of  1851  has  become  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  villages  in  the  State,  and  its  prosperity  and  growth  is  almost  wholly 
due  to  the  business  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Webster  and  the  firm  with  which  he  was  connected  ; 
while  to  his  public  spirit  and  generosity  may  be  attributed  much  of  the  happiness  and  com- 
fort of  its  inhabitants.  Generous  and  benevolent  by  nature,  and  with  the  memory  of  his 
own  early  struggles  ever  fresh  in  his  mind,  he  finds  no  more  satisfactory  employment  than 
in  laboring  for  the  well-being  and  prosperity  of  those  about  him  engaged  at  the  same  trade 
at  which  he,  early  in  life,  gained  a  livelihood,  and  in  contributing  of  his  means,  without 
stint,  to  every  public  and  private  measure  for  the  promotion  of  that  object. 

His  early  liking  for  the  rod  and  gun  has  never  left  him,  and  their  use  affords  him 
the  same  keen  enjoyment  as  in  the  days  of  his  youth.  From  his  rare  love  of  nature,  and 
his  taste  for  fishing  and  hunting,  his  townsmen  have  reaped  the  larger  benefits.  Their 
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natural  resorts  for  pleasure  have  been  beautified,  and  the  facilities  for  the  sport  of  his 
earlier  days,  to  which  he  clings  so  tenaciously,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  all  are 
allowed  to  share,  have  been  yearly  improved  at  his  expense. 

His  townsmen,  all  of  whom  are  his  friends  and  neighbors,  have  not  failed  to  appreciate 
his  worth,  and  to  manifest  their  regard  for  his  virtues  and  abihties.  Prominent  in  Masonic 
circles  himself,  his  brethren  of  the  craft  found  no  more  fitting  name  for  their  island  lodge 
than  that  of  the  friend  and  neighbor  they  loved  and  trusted.  They  have  conferred  upon 
him  every  important  position  within  their  gift  as  a  town,  making  him  their  Representative 
to  the  State  Legislature  in  1859,  securing  his  election  to  the  State  Senate  in  1872,  and  his 
re-election  to  the  same  position  in  1873.  -^^^  these  positions  he  filled,  and  in  all  of 
them  he  served,  with  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  constituents. 

Moses  Webster  was  married,  December  16,  1841,  to  Lydia  Maria,  daughter  of  Jesse 
and  Polly  (Harwood)  Baker  of  Manchester,  New  Hampshire.  Two  children  constituted 
the  fruit  of  their  union  :  Henry  Kimball  Webster,  born  in  Hudson,  New  Hampshire,  May. 
12,  1845.  Educated  at  Gardiner  and  Bucksport,  Maine,  and  Andover,  Massachusetts,  and 
graduated  at  Eastman's  Business  College,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  January,  1865.  Died 
at  Vinalhaven,  Maine,  January  31,  1869.  He  was  a  young  man  of  excellent  promise  and 
fine  business  abilities  and  capacity,  with  a  gentle  disposition  which  endeared  him  to  all. 
Lucie  Ellen  Webster,  born  in  Pelham,  New  Hampshire,  October  8,  1848.  Married,  first, 
John  S.  Miller  of  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  who  died  May  27,  1878;  second,  Frederick 
S.  Walls  of  Belfast,  Maine. 


OCKE,  JOSEPH  ALVAH,  of  Portland,  born  in  Hollis,  York  County, 
Maine,  December  25,  1843,  a  descendant  in  the  sixth  generation  from 
John  Locke  of  Hampton  (now  Rye),  New  Hampshire,  who  came  from 
Yorkshire,  England,  in  1644, — it  is  believed, — and  first  settled  at  Dover,  New 
Hampshire,  where  he  became  a  land-owner.  Through  both  his  father, 
Stephen  Locke,  and  mother,  Lucinda  Clarke,  daughter  of  Charles  Clarke  of  Hollis,  Mr. 
Locke  is  a  descendant  in  the  fourth  generation  from  Sarah  Pepperell,  daughter  of  Andrew 
Pepperell,  the  accomplished  and  beloved  niece  of  Sir  William  Pepperell. 

In  his  early  childhood  Mr.  Locke's  parents  removed  to  Biddeford,  where  he  fitted 
for  college,  graduating  from  Bowdoin  College  in  1865.  He  taught  in  the  high-school, 
Portland,  Maine,  the  first  two  years  after  graduation.  While  teaching  he  was  pursuing 
his  law-studies,  and  then  entered  the  law-office  of  Davis  &  Drummond  (Judge  Woodbury 
Davis  and  Hon.  Josiah  H.  Drummond)  ;  wag  ^drnitted  to  practice  in  the  State  courts 
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in  1868,  and  in  the  U.  S.  courts  the  year  following.  He  settled  in  Portland,  where  he 
has  since  continued  in  the  active  practice  of  his  profession,  forming  a  copartnership  in  1880 
with  his  brother  Ira  S.  Locke,  under  firna-name  of  Locke  &  Locke.  In  1876  Mr.  Locke 
was  elected  on  the  Republican  ticket  one  of  the  five  Representatives  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature from  Portland,  for  the  session  of  1877.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  House  for  the 
session  of  1879,  being  the  only  Republican  Representative  elected  from  his  city,  and  was  the 
Republican  nominee  for  Speaker  of  the  House,  but  was  defeated  by  the  combined  vote  of 
the  Democratic  and  Greenback  Representatives.  The  following  year  he  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  from  Cumberland  County,  being  the  only  one  of  the  four  Republican  Senators 
from  his  county  whom  the  Fusion  Governor  and  Council  of  1879  were  not  able  to  count 
out.  Here  he  took  an  active  part  against  that  memorable  count-out,  and  on  the  reorgan- 
izing of  the  Senate  by  the  duly  elected  Senators  was  elected  its  president;  being  the 
youngest  man  that  ever  occupied  the  chair.  He  was  returned  to  the  Senate  of  1881,  and 
re-elected  its  president.  In  1883  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Council, 
which  position  he  still  holds. 

Mr.  Locke,  in  addition  to  a  large  and  increasing  practice  in  his  profession,  has  taken 
a  deep  interest  in  the  local  affairs  of  his  city,  and  in  matters  of  education.  He  was 
for  several  years  a  member  of  the  School  Committee  of  Portland  ;  has  been  for  seven 
years  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary  and  Female  College,  and 
the  last  four  years  its  president. 

In  1873  he  married  Florence  E.,  daughter  of  Joseph  H.  Perley,  Esq.,  of  Portland, 
and  has  two  children  living — Grace  Perley,  born  October  21,  1875;  and  John  Richards, 
born  July  10,  1880. 


ARLOW,  HENRY  MILLS,  M.D.,  ex-Superintendent  of  the  Maine  Insane 
Hospital  of  Augusta,  Maine.  Born  in  Westminster,  Windham  County, 
Vermont,  on  the  9th  of  April,  182 1.  He  is  the  eldest  son  of  Eleazar  and 
Ruth  (Owen)  Harlow  of  the  same  town.  On  the  father's  side  he  is 
descended  from  Sergeant  William  Harlow,  who  emigrated  from  England 
to  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  in  1637  or  1638.  Eliphaz  Harlow,  a  great-grandson  of 
William,  was  born  in  March,  I7r6  ;  resided  in  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  where,  as  Sheriff  of 
Bristol  County,  he  had  charge  of  the  jail  for  many  years.  His  eldest  son,  Eleazar,  was 
born  at  Taunton  in  1 740,  and  married  Rhoda  Alexander  of  Northfield,  Massachusetts. 
Levi  Harlow,  their  son,  was  born  at  Westminster,  Vermont,  in  1767;  and  was  married, 
first,  to  Elizabeth  Ranney,  and  after  her  decease  to  Peggy  Hitchcock.  Eleazar,  his  eldest 
son  by  the  first  wife,  was  born  in  June,  1797,  at  Westminster,  Vermont;  married  Ruth 
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Owen  of  Ashford,  Connecticut,  in  1820;  and  by  her  was  the  father  of  Henry  Mills  Har- 
low. Ruth  Owen  was  a  grand-daughter  of  Chief  Justice  Daniel  Owen  of  Providence, 
Rhode  Island.  Her  ancestors  were  of  Welsh  origin,  of  aristocratic  social  status,  and  bore 
on  their  coat  of  arms  a  chevalier  in  full  armor,  between  three  lions  rampant  and  one  lion 
passant.  The  Harlows  occupied  similar  position  in  England.  The  Essex  branch  of  the 
family  had  for  their  crest  three  crescents  resting  on  the  heads  of  three  lions. 

During  the  minority  of  Henry  Mills  Harlow  he  worked  upon  the  paternal  farm  when 
not  in  attendance  upon  the  district-school.  Passing  from  the  latter  to  institutions  of 
higher  grade,  he  studied  at  the  academy  in  Ashby,  Massachusetts,  and  also  in  the  Burr 
Seminary  at  Manchester,  Vermont.  In  the  winter  seasons  he  himself  imparted  useful 
knowledge  as  a  school-teacher.  Selecting  the  profession  of  medicine,  he  began  the  study  of 
its  theory  and  practice,  when  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Alfred 
Hitchcock  of  Ashby,  Massachusetts.  In  1842  he  attended  medical  lectures  at  the  Flar- 
vard  Medical  School.  In  the  winter  of  1843  'i^  prosecuted  his  studies  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Rush  Palmer  of  Woodstock,  ^'^ermont,  and  attended  medical  lectures  in  the 
same  place,  and  also  in  the  Berkshire  Medical  School  at  Pittsheld,  Massachusetts.  In 
1844  he  graduated,  with  the  customar)'  diploma,  from  the  latter  institution.  The  study  of 
nervous  diseases  particularly  attracted  the  young  physician,  and  became  his  specialty  in 
medicine  soon  after  his  graduation.  Receiving  the  appointment  of  assistant-physician  to 
the  Vermont  Asylum,  which  was  then  under  the  superintendency  of  Dr.  William  H.  Rock- 
well, at  Brattleborough,  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  post,  and  discharged  them  for 
upwards  of  twelve  months.  The  proffer  of  a  similar  position  in  the  Insane  Hospital  of 
Maine  was  then  made  to  him.  Dr.  Harlow  accepted  tiie  invitation,  and  assumed  the  office 
thus  tendered  on  the  30th  of  May,  1845.  Dr.  James  Bates  held  the  office  of  superinten- 
dent. The  relations  between  that  gentleman  and  Dr.  Flarlow  were  of  very  pleasant 
character,  and  uninterruptedly  continued  until  the  ist  of  February,  185  i,  when  Dr.  Bates 
resigned.  Dr.  Harlow  was  then  appointed  acting-superintendent  until  June,  1852,  when 
he  was  chosen  superintendent.  This  office  he  has  since  retained  to  the  present 
time. 

In  religious  as  well  as  in  medical  circles  Dr.  Harlow  has  been  and  still  is  prominent 
and  useful.  In  1835  he  united  with  the  West  Parish  Congregational  Church  of  West- 
minster, Vermont,  and  remained  in  connection  with  it  until  1846,  when  he  transferred  his 
membership  to  the  South  Parish  Congregational  Church  of  Augusta,  Maine,  of  which  in 
1877  he  was  made  one  of  the  officers. 

Of  medical  science  in  New  England,  Dr.  Harlow  has  for  many  years  been  one  of  the 
principal  exponents.  Since  1852  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  National  Association  of 
Medical  Superintendents  of  Hospitals  for  the  Insane.  He  has  also  been  a  member  of  the 
New  England  Psychological  Association  from  the  epoch  of  its  organization,  and  in  1879 
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served  as  its  president.  In  1861  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Maine  Medical  Society, 
and  held  the  office  for  the  constitutional  term  of  one  year. 

The  professional  reputation  of  Dr.  Harlow  rests  mainly  on  his  long  and  eminently 
successful  management  of  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  Under  his  efficient  super- 
intendency  its  history  is  the  record  of  continuous  and  valuable  improvements.  In.  1870 
the  last  wing  of  the  building  was  added,  and  the  outbuildings  removed  to  a  distance 
sufficient  to  guard  against  all  danger  from  fire.  In  1875  the  unfinished  chapel  was  con- 
verted into  an  edifice  for  the  accommodation  of  about  thirty  mild  patients.  Its  entire  cost 
was  about  $20,000.  Important  changes  and  improvements  of  the  premises  were  effected 
in  1872  and  1873.  1874  an  effective  system  of  utilizing  the  sewage  for  the  benefit  of 
the  farm  was  established,  and  an  additional  supply  of  water  for  the  chapel  building  secured. 
A  chapel  and  kitchen  were  next  added  by  means  of  an  appropriation  in  1875,  and  cost 
about  $25,000.  A  park  or  airing-court  for  patients  was  also  created.  In  1876  a  reservoir 
containing  1,500,000  gallons  was  constructed;  and  hydraulic  works  that  convey  an  aniple 
supply  of  water  to  all  parts  of  the  buildings  were  completed  in  1877,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$15,000.  Perfect  ventilation  of  the  entire  establishment  was  also  obtained  in  the  same 
year,  and  a  new  Chickering  grand-piano  was  purchased  and  placed  in  the  chapel.  In  1878 
a  spacious  barn  was  erected,  and  the  Hoyt  farm  of  2i|-  acres  was  united  with  the  hospital 
property.  The  erection  of  gas-works  for  the  institution  followed  in  1879,  '^"'^  <~:o'it  from 
$4000  to  $5000.  Provision  was  also  made  for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  patients  by 
the  construction  of  a  green-house.  In  1880  the  trustees  established  a  complete  telephone 
system  between  all  the  wards  of  the  hospital  and  the  Augusta  Exchange.  In  1881  a  new 
pavilion  for  the  accommodation  of  female  patients  was  built  on  the  east  of  the  main 
structure,  at  a  cost  of  about  $30,000;  and  in  1883  an  appropriation  of  $30,000  was  made 
by  the  Legislature  for  the  erection  of  another  pavilion  for  male  patients.  Dr.  Harlow's 
thought,  feeling,  and  energy  are  all  embodied  in  these  invaluable  improvements. 

In  February,  1862,  Dr.  Harlow  tendered  his  resignation  of  the  commanding  post  he 
had  so  long  and  honorably  occupied.  That  resignation  was  accepted  in  March  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  with  the  stipulation  that  it  should  not  take  effect  until  a  suitable  suc- 
cessor should  be  chosen.  Such  a  successor  has  not  as  yet  been  found,  and  he  still  remains 
in  charge.  Referring  to  his  long  term  of  service, — thirty-two  years, — the  trustees  stated  in 
the  Annual  Report  for  1882,  that  "but  few,  if  any,  superintendents  in  our  country  have 
held  so  long  a  service  in  one  hospital ;  and,  we  may  add,  but  few  have  made  so  honorable 
a  record.  ...  In  his  arduous  and  responsible  duties  he  has  ever  labored  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  hospital,  and  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  the  unfortunate  ones  committed  to 
his  charge.  By  his  upright  and  Christian  life,  by  his  courteous  and  gentlemanly  bearing 
toward  all,  he  has  succeeded  in  securing  the  good-will  and  esteem  of  his  associates,  and  of 
those  with  whom  he  has  had  to  deal." 
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Fully  five  thousand  patients  have  been  under  his  care.  In  their  treatment,  laxatives, 
tonics,  and  sedatives  have  been  chiefly  relied  upon.  Stimulants,  hypnotics,  and  narcotics 
have  only  been  employed  as  a  last  resort.  His  moral  methods  have  not  been  less  judicious. 
Using  his  own  words,  "  First  and  foremost  in  the  latter  treatment  stands  the  law  of  kind- 
ness and  gentleness,  mingled  with  firmness  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  either  in  their 
immediate  or  remote  care."  Hard  good  sense  distinguishes  all  his  theories  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  insane,  and  eminent  success  no  less  characterizes  their  practical  application. 
"  Employment,  either  in  working,  recreation,  or  amusement,"  he  regards  as  one  of  the 
great  auxiliaries  in  the  restoration  of  deranged  mind  to  normal  condition.  When  his 
inestimable  services  can  be  spared  from  this  grand  eleemosynary  establishment,  and  his 
wish  for  retirement  to  private  life  be  indulged,  he  will  carry  with  him  a  larger  share  of  pub- 
lic esteem  and  kindly  remembrances  than  many  public  officials  are  able  to  acquire. 

Henry  Mills  Harlow  was  married  in  October,  1852,  to  Louisa  S.,  daughter  of  William 
A.  and  Susannah  (Stone)  Brooks  of  Augusta,  Maine  ;  a  lady  descended  on  the  paternal 
side  of  the  house  from  Captain  Thomas  Brooks,  who  emigrated  from  England  to  America 
in  1636,  and  on  the  maternal  side  from  the  Rev.  Daniel  Stone  of  Augusta.  Five  children 
were  the  fruit  of  their  union.  Four  of  these,  named  Alice  Wardwell,  Henry  Williams, 
Mary  Brooks,  and  George  Arthur,  are  now  living. 


MITH,  WILLIAM  ROBINSON,  of  Augusta,  Maine.  Born  in  Wiscasset, 
Lincoln  County,  Maine,  on  the  24th  of  February,  1813.  His  parents  were 
Dudley  and  Mary  (Robinson)  Smith  of  Sanbornton,  New  Hampshire. 
Early  in  the  present  century  they  removed  to  Maine,  and  settled  in  the 
town  where  he  was  born.  The  enterprising  and  resolute  character  of  his 
paternity  was  no  less  strongly  developed  in  himself.  At  the  tender  age  of  eight  and  a  half 
years  he  began  to  learn  the  art  of  printing  in  the  oflice  of  John  Dorr,  publisher  of  the 
Lincoln  Intelligencer.  There  he  remained  until  1833,  when  he  entered  the  office  of  Ira 
Berry  &  Co.,  publishers  of  the  Augusta  Age.  In  1835  he  contracted  partnership  relations 
with  the  late  George  Robinson  of  Augusta,  and  purchased  the  Age.  Robinson  died  in 
1840,  and  was  succeeded  by  George  M.  Weston.  Mr.  Smith  retained  his  active  proprietary 
interest  in  that  newspaper  until  1844,  in  which  year  he  sold  it,  and  retired  from  the  pub- 
lishing business.  During  all  the  years  of  his  connection  with  the  Age,  it  was  the  principal 
Democratic  paper  in  the  State,  held  high  literary  rank,  and,  although  markedly  partisan, 
displayed  genuine  candor,  vigor,  and  ability.    Whenever  the  Democratic  Party  has  been 
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in  the  ascendant,  it  has  been  distinguished  as  the  State  paper  of  that  class  of  political 
thinkers. 

Mr.  Smith  next  embarked  in  mercantile  and  shipping  pursuits,  and  continued  therein 
from  1844  to  1850.  In  the  latter  year  he  received  the  appointment  of  Register  of  Probate 
for  Kennebec  County  from  Governor  John  W.  Dana,  and  held  it  until  the  close  of  his  term 
in  1854.  While  in  office  the  circle  of  Mr.  Smith's  friends  and  acquaintances  continuously 
expanded.  In  1854  he  was  elected  cashier  of  the  State  Bank,  whose  charter  he  had 
obtained  from  the  Legislature,  and  whose  stock  was  subscribed  by  his  personal  friends. 
This  position  he  maintained  until  the  affairs  of  the  institution  were  wound  \\\)  in  1864.  In 
the  latter  year  he  was  chosen  cashier  of  the  newly  organized  First  National  Bank  of 
Augusta.  This  post  he  continued  to  hold  until  the  ist  of  February,  1868,  when  he  volun- 
tarily retired,  bearing  with  him  the  thanks  of  the  directors,  and  a  generous  honorarium  of 
one  thousand  dollars.  .  ■  , 

When  the  Augusta  Savings  Bank  was  organized  in  1848,  Mr.  Smith  was  one  of  the 
incorporators,  and  is  to-day  the  only  survivor  of  their  number  resident  in  Maine.  In  1857 
he  was  elected  treasurer  of  the  institution  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years  in  which 
his  duties  as  cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  necessitated  relinquishment,  has  held  that 
relation  to  the  present  time.  The  growth  of  this  institution  has  been  remarkably  rapid 
and  healthful.  When  he  assumed  the  treasurer's  office  its  deposits  amounted  to  $71,000; 
to-day  they  exceed  $4,300,000. 

Vitally  associated  as  popular  intelligence  is  with  social  prosperity,  Mr.  Smith  has 
fostered  both  by  his  beneficent  interest  in  the  common-school  system  of  the  State.  The 
most  liberal  appropriations  for  educational  purposes  have  uniformly  received  his  earnest 
advocacy.  In  1835  he  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  organization  of  the  Village 
School  District  in  Augusta;  was  clerk  of  the  district  until  1845,  '^'"''^  has  since,  for  much 
of  the  time,  been  one  of  the  directors.  The  school-system  of  Augusta  has  been  perfected 
since  the  date  of  his  first  connection  with  it,  and  its  superior  excellency  is  largely  due  to 
his  labors.  In  185 1  he  was  elected  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Cony  Female  Academy  ;  has 
held  that  office  until  now,  and  in  association  with  his  fellow-officials  erected  the  beautiful 
and  commodious  edifice  of  the  high-school  in  Augusta. 

In  religious  matters  Mr.  Smith's  opinions  are  those  of  the  Universalist  branch  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  with  which  he  is  identified.  For  many  years  he  has  taken  conspicuous 
part  in  the  deliberations  of  a  number  of  its  conventions.  With  the  purely  humanitarian 
organizations  of  the  country  he  is  also  associated.  Since  1843  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd-Fellows  ;  has  served  in  all  the  subordinate  offices  of  the 
Lodge  ;  been  Grand  Master  of  the  State,  and  representative  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
State  in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  for  ten  consecutive  years.  He  has  also 
been  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  the  treasurer  of  the  Forest  Grove  Cemetery  in 
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Augusta,  and  has  been  very  efficient  in  imparting  an  attractiv^e  and  beautiful  aspect  to  this 
silent  "city  of  the  dead."  The  Lithgow  Librar)'^  is  favored  with  his  services  in  similar 
financial  capacity,  as  is  also  the  Howard  Benevolent  Union. 

In  politics  Mr.  Smith's  views  have  been  as  positive  and  precise  as  his  action  has  been 
consistent  and  courageous.  lie  is  a  pronounced  Democrat;  has  been  one  of  the  most 
judicious  and  influential  of  party  managers,  but  has  never  accepted  any  of  the  modern 
heresies  that  have  crept  into  the  Democratic  creed.  Of  whatever  derelictions  others  may 
have  been  guilty,  he  has  unchangeabl)'  held  fast  the  essential  principles  of  the  Democracy. 

Such  characteristics  as  those  of  Mr.  Smith  have  naturally  induced  iiis  elevation  to 
important  positions  of  trust  and  honor.  In  every  one  of  these  he  has  illustrated  the  virtues 
of  probity  and  faithfulness.  Troops  of  friends  surround  him.  The  younger  members  of 
society  particularly  are  drawn  to  him.  They  know  and  feel  that  he  is  their  friend,  and 
therefore  resort  to  him  for  counsel  and  help.  In  all  things  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the 
young  he  is  most  deeply  interested,  and  is  tireless  in  effort  to  gratify  their  every  reasonable 
desire.  Their  attachment  to  him  is  obvious  to  every  spectator,  and  in  itself  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  convincing  testimonials  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  worth  of  its  object. 
In  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  treasurer  of  a  great  savings  institution  his  devotion  has 
been  unflagging.  The  many  and  great  interests  dependent  on  his  judgment  and  integrity 
have  been  managed  with  consummate  prudence  and  skill.  These  facts,  together  with  his 
unvarying  kindness  to  the  thousands  who  have  come  in  personal  contact  with  him,  have 
made  his  name  familiar  as  a  household  word  in  all  this  section  of  the  State. 

The  naturally  strong  and  fertile  intellect  of  Mr.  Smith  has  been  enriched  and  fructified 
by  assiduous  culture.  He  owes  very  little  to  scholastic  education.  The  printer's  office 
was  his  academy  ;  the  press,  books,  and  intercourse  with  men  his  university.  The  literature 
of  the  present  and  of  past  ages  has  had  in  him  a  diligent  and  discriminating  reader.  In  all 
matters  related  to  the  welfare  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  and  of  his  native  State, 
he  is  entirely  at  home.  Of  quick  perception,  keen  judgment,  and  lluent  diction,  he  is  an 
entertaining  conversationist,  and  a  forcibly  instructive  writer.  His  kindness  of  heart  is 
extraordinary  ;  his  public  spirit  judicious  and  persistent  ;  his  readiness  to  aid  any.  who  need 
assistance  remarkable.  His  character  is  one  to  be  revered  ;  and  one  that  will,  in  most 
particulars,  be  held  up  as  a  model  for  imitation  while  the  members  of  the  present  genera- 
tion survive.  His  vein  of  humor,  strong  convictions,  firmness  of  purpose,  force  of  will, 
and,  above  all,  his  moral  qualities,  attract  and  hold  crowds  of  confiding  friends  as  with 
hooks  of  steel. 

On  all  financial  questions  Mr.  Smith  has  long  held  the  position  of  an  acknowledged 
authority  in  his  own  State.  To  banking  he  has  given  much  thought  and  attention. 
Whatever  affects,  or  might  affect,  the  interests  of  savings-banks  has  been  with  him  the 
subject  of  profound  study.    He  is  the  author  of  many  of  those  wise  provisions  in  the 
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Maine  Statutes  which  carefully  guard  these  great  depositories  of  popular  wealth.  His 
advice  is  daily  sought  by  those  who  are  seeking  to  invest  their  funds,  and  his  clear  foresight 
has  preserved  many  from  partial  or  complete  loss.  The  fame  of  Mr.  Smith  is  not  that  of 
the  great  warrior  nor  of  the  eminent  orator,  but  of  the  private  and  public  benefactor.  It 
rests  on  noble  character  and  worthy  deeds.  Flis  is  not  the  indolent  but  the  active  tem- 
perament ;  not  the  objectless  but  the  worthily  ambitious  life  ;  not  the  manhood  that  is  made  or 
marred  by  circumstances,  but  that  moulds  the  circumstances  to  his  will.  The  outcome  of 
such  forces  as  in  here  and  operate  in  him  is  necessarily  a  symmetrical  and  excellent  manhood, 
glorified  by  usefulness  to  others,  and  crowned  with  the  respectful  love  of  the  Common- 
wealth. "A  good  man  shall  be  satisfied  from  himself"  is  a  truism  whose  unalterable  value 
the  groundlings  fail  to  appreciate,  but  which  men  hke  him  brilliantly  exemplify.  His  life 
has  been  felicitous,  because  purposeful,  industrious,  acquisitive,  brave,  and  daring.  Liberal 
and  broad  in  his  views,  prompt  to  occupy  advanced  ground  in  every  social  betterment, 
ever  reaching  forward  to  the  attainment  of  man's  highest  possibilities,  he  reaps  as  he  has 
sown,  enjoys  the  approval  of  conscience  and  popular  scrutiny,  and  will  leave  behind  him 
a  revered  memory  and  an  example  worthy  of  emulous  study. 

William  Robinson  Smith  was  married  on  the  2 2d  of  December,  1842,  to  Sarah  B. 
Cochrane  of  Bangor,  Maine.  That  most  estimable  lady  still  happily  presides  over  his 
home.  Their  union  has  been  blessed  by  the  birth  of  four  children,  of  whom  one  died  in 
infancy.  Two  sons  and  a  daughter  survive.  The  latter  was  married  in  June,  1883,  to 
Josiah  E.  Daniell  of  Newton,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Daniell  is  one  of  the  solid,  successful 
merchants  of  Boston.  .         .       ■  '  r  - 


EN  I  SON.  ADNA  CURTIS,  of  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine.  Born  November 
15,  18 1 5,  in  Burke,  Caledonia  County,  Vermont.  His  father,  Isaac 
Den  ison,  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  that  county,  to  which  he  re- 
moved from  Stonington,  Connecticut,  in  1798.  His  mother,  nde  Electra 
Newell,  was  a  native  of  Farmington,  Connecticut.  One  of  a  family  of 
eleven  children, — five  boys  and  six  girls, — Adna  C.  Denison  was  reared  amid  the  hardships 
incident  to  pioneer  life  in  the  early  part  of  our  century.  His  education,  so  far  as  that  was 
of  Hterary  and  scientific  character,  was  received  in  the  common-schools.  Circumstances, 
operating  on  a  hardy,  resolute,  and  gifted  nature,  were  still  more  efficient  in  developing 
the  powers  by  the  exercise  of  which  he  was  to  achieve  marked  success  in  life. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  a  store  at  Sutton,  Vermont.  Subsequently  he 
attained  the  dignity  of  town-clerk  and  postmaster  in  the  same  place.  While  resident  in 
Sutton,  he  frequently  drove  a  pair  of  horses  to  Boston,  and  also  to  Portland,  and  there 
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exchanged  his  country  produce  for  West  India  goods.  In  1842  he  removed  to  Norway, 
Maine,  and  there  rented  a  store  built  by  the  late  John  B.  Brown  of  Portland.  In  con- 
nection with  this  mercantile  undertaking,  Mr.  Denison  established  a  regular  four-horse 
freight  route  between  Norway  and  Portland.  This  institution  revolutionized  the  local 
business  of  his  own  thriving  village,  which  was  and  continued  to  be  the  great  distributing- 
point  for  that  section  of  the  State.  In  1848,  associated  with  Asa  Danforth,  he  purchased 
the  water-power  privilege  at  Steep  Falls,  in  the  town  of  Norway,  and  erected  one  of  the 
first  pape-rmills  in  Maine.  This  structure,  which  was  of  moderate  size,  and  contained  two 
engines  and  a  cylinder-machine,  made  paper  for  news-sheets  and  for  other  publications  in 
the  Commonwealth.  In  1849  1850,  during  the  construction  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way, he  established  supply-stores  at  Paris  and  Bethel,  in  Maine  ;  at  Gorham,  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  and  also  at  Northumberland  and  North  Stratford.  The  special  business  transacted 
at  these  depots  was  the  supply  of  sub-contractors  on  the  line  of  that  great  national  thorough- 
fare. At  the  same  time  he  was  copartner  with  C.  P.  True  and  George  H.  Ambrose  in  a 
general  store  located  at  Auburn,  Maine. 

Mr.  Denison  sold  his  interest  in  the  paper-mill  at  Norway  in  1851,  and  associated  him- 
self in  business  with  E.  W.  Fyler,  a  man  of  practical  experience.  He  also  erected  the  first 
paper-mill  at  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine.  All  the  machinery  employed  in  that  building  was 
constructed  by  John  L.  Seaverus,  then  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  George  W. 
Scaverus,  brother  of  the  machinist,  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  mill,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  capacity  until  1872.  The  style  of  the  proprietaiy  firm  was  that  of  A.  C. 
Denison  &  Co.  The  first  mill  constructed  by  Mr.  Denison  and  his  associates  was  known 
throughout  the  countiy  as  the  "  Eagle  Mill,"  and  retains  that  appellation  at  the  present 
time.  In  or  about  the  year  i860  the  company  built  another  mill,  near  the  site  of  the 
"  Eagle,"  which  was  known  as  the  "Star  Mill."  Just  at  this  juncture  Adna  T.,  son  of  A. 
C.  Denison,  and  a  recent  graduate  of  Tufts  College,  superseded  E.  W.  Fyler  as  a  member 
of  the  firm.  Thenceforward  the  business  was  successfully  conducted  ;  other  mills  were 
raised,  improvements  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  and  progress  of  the  times  were  effected, 
until  a  manufacturing  plant  that  had  cost  over  half  a  million  dollars  constituted  the  prin- 
cipal business  centre  of  Mechanic  Falls. 

The  long  business  career  of  Mr.  Denison  has  always  been  distinguished  by  close  ap- 
plication to  duty,  grasp  of  principles,  and  minute  attention  to  details.  None  knew  better 
than  he  the  wisdom  embodied  in  the  old  Scotch  maxim,  "  Many  mickles  mak  a  muckle." 
Solidity  and  durability  characterize  his  works.  He  was  wont  to  "build  to  stay."  The 
same  discreet  conscientiousness,  and  appreciation  of  relative  values  appear  in  his  personal 
habits.  He  never  used  tobacco  in  any  form.  In  all  commercial  transactions  he  kept  a 
conscience  void  of  offence  toward  God  and  man.  The  temperance  reform  commanded 
his  fullest  approbation  and  assistance.    By  voice  and  vote,  purse  and  power,  he  did  what 
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in  him  lay  to  crown  the  plans  of  the  philanthropic  reformers  with  complete  success.  His 
individuality  is  as  marked  in  religious  as  in  secular  affairs,  His  excellent  parents  were  of 
the  Baptist  persuasion,  but  he  himself  embraced  the  doctrinal  opinions  of  the  Universalists. 
In  the  councils  of  the  latter  denomination  he  has  been  prominent. 

Politically,  Mr.  Denison  is  a  Republican.  Official  position  he  has  neither  sought  nor 
desired;  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  shrank  from  the  acceptance  of  such  honorable  responsi- 
bility when  thrust  upon  him.  In  1868  he  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  into  acceptance 
of  an  election  to  the  Legislature  of  Maine.  During  the  two  following  years  he  served  as 
Senator  from  the  Androscoggin  District,  and  carried  into  the  highest  councils  of  the  State 
the  various  knowledge,  sound  wisdom,  and  administrative  force  which  had  marked  his 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  pursuits.  A  Freemason  and  also  an  Odd-Fellow,  he  is 
mindful  of  those  tender  charities  and  helpful  proprieties  which  do  so  much  to  relieve  life 
of  its  burdens,  and  to  invest  it  with  brightness  and  blessing. 

Adna  Curtis  Denison  was  married  on  the  13th  of  September,  1838,  to  Hannah  True. 
By  her  he  is  the  father  of  two  children,  named  Adna  T.  and  Frances  M.  Both  are  living, 
married,  and  parents  of  families. 


ICKERSON,  JONATFIAN  GARLAND,  of  Belfast,  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of   Maine.    Born  at  New  Chester,  New 
Hampshire,  on  the  5th  of  November,  181 1.    Fle  was  the  second  son  of 
Jonathan  and  Hannah  (Garland)  Dickerson  of  New  Chester,  now  named 
Hill,  in  New  Hampshire.    His  studies,  preparatory  to  matriculation  at 
Waterville  College,  were  pursued  at  the  Hampton  Institution,  and  with  such  profit  that  he 
was  able  to  enter  the  Freshman  class  late  in  the  course  of  its  studies,  and  to  begin  the 
Sophomore  year  with  credit  to  himself. 

After  the  honorable  completion  of  his  collegiate  curriculum,  Mr.  Dickerson  entered 
upon  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Benjamin  Randall — a -graduate  of  Bowdoin  College 
in  1809 — at  Bath,  and  subsequently  perfected  his  preparation  for  practice  at  Waterville, 
under  the  guidance  of  W.  B.  S.  Moor.  Admitted  to  the  bar  of  Lincoln  County  in  1839, 
he  first  settled  in  Thomaston,  thence  removed  to  West  Prospect  (now  Searsport),  and  next 
to  Frankfort.  There,  in  1845,  he  was  appointed  Deputy  Collector  of  Customs.  In  1849 
he  again  changed  his  residence,  and  thenceforward  made  his  permanent  home  at  Belfast. 

Mr.  Dickerson  began  his  official  career  with  appointment  to  the  office  of  attorney  for 
Waldo  County  in  1841,  and  was  afterward  elected,  by  large  majorities,  to  the  same  posi- 
tion.   In  1842  he  was  returned  to  the  lower  House  of  the  State  Legislature  as  the  Repre- 
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sciitativc  of  the  citizens  of  Prospect.  Further  promotion  followed  in  1858,  when  he  was 
appointed  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Belfast  by  President  Buchanan.  The  accession  of 
President  Lincoln  in  1861  again  relegated  him  to  private  life.  In  the  shattering  calamities 
that  then  fell  upon  the  nation  it  was  apparent  that  in  him  the  man  was  stronger  than  the 
lawyer,  the  citizen  than  the  individual,  the  patriot  than  the  politician.  The  Rev.  James 
Bixby,  his  pastor,  who  knew  and  appreciated  his  sterling  merit,  said  at  his  funeral : 
"Though  in  the  political  campaign  which  resulted  in  President  Lincoln's  election  he  had 
been  a  zealous  leader  of  the  opposite  party,  yet  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  sprang 
promptly  and  enthusiastically  to  the  defence  of  his  country.  His  addresses  at  this  time 
were  especially  eloquent,  inspiring,  and  inliuential.  By  voice  and  pen  and  example  he 
did  all  that  he  could  to  sustain  the  cause  of  the  Union  and  restore  the  National  authority 
over  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land." 

In  1862  Mr.  Dickerson  was  elevated  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  by 
Governor  Washburn.  In  1869  he  was  reappointed  to  the  same  post  by  Governor 
Chamberlain,  and  again  in  1876  by  Governor  Connor.  To  him  belongs  the  distinction  of 
being  the  only  incumbent  of  the  Maine  Supreme  Judicial  bench  who  has  died  in  office. 
Untiring  industry,  sturdy  honesty,  and  judicious  independence  v/ere  carried  with  him  into 
his  eminently  responsible  duties.  Wise  and  safe  as  a  counsellor,  eloquent  and  earnest  as  an 
advocate,  he  was  also  learned  and  able  as  a  jurist.  His  decisions  rested  rather  upon  prin- 
ciple than  upon  precedent.  His  scrupulously  prepared  opinions,  when  rendered  in  written 
■form,  are  regarded  as  models  of  judicial  expression.  None  ever  doubted  his  purity  and 
integrity.  The  Maine  Reports  embalm  his  legal  knowledge  and  wisdom.  Colby  University 
(formerly  Waterville  College),  his  Alma  Mater,  honored  herself  when  she  adorned  him 
with  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  1866. 

Some  of  the  best  qualifications  of  Judge  Dickerson  for  the  office  he  so  excellently 
filled  were  doubtless  burnished  by  his  experience  as  a  journalist.  Trained  in  the  straitest 
New  Hampshire  school  of  Democracy,  and  keenly  relishing  the  encounters  of  party  strife, 
he  was  an  ardent  politician.  In  1855,  having  purchased  an  interest  in  the  Republican 
Journal  of  Belfast,  he  began  the  guidance  of  its  political  utterances,  which  were  of  the 
most  vigorous  kind.  But  he  was  no  recusant  in  the  hour  when  men  were  called  upon  to 
decide  between  party  and  country.  None  could  be  more  patriotic  than  he.  The  life  of 
his  gallant  eldest  son  \vas  sacrificed  for  the  salvation  of  his  native  land.  The  tinge  of  the 
advocate  sometimes  appeared  in  the  pronouncements  of  the  judge,  but  the  decisions  them- 
selves had  all  the  essence  of  legal  equity. 

Judge  Dickerson  was  not  a  perfect  man.  The  limitations  of  humanity  forbid  such 
excellence.  But  life  was  a  purposeful  approximation  toward  it.  He  sought  to  know  and 
to  do  the  right.  His  public  spirit  was  remarkable.  "  I  never  knew  a  man,"  wrote  the 
Chief  Justice  of  Maine,  "  with  broader  and  more  generous  sympathies  than  he.    His  senti- 
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ments  and  symjuithies  for  the  weak  and  the  suffering  were  a  passion."  Brought  u{)  under 
evangelical  influence,  he  always  found  great  comfort  in  religious  thought  and  practice.  A 
conscientious  adherent  of  the  Unitarian  faith,  he  lent  all  the  influence  of  his  public  example 
and  professions  to  the  cause  of  Christ's  Gospel.  In  the  family-circle,  and  as  a  neighbor, 
his  spirit  and  action  were  benign  and  beneficent.  All  felt  that  they  had  experienced 
irreparable  loss  by  his  removal.  His  last  sickness  was  very  short.  Bench,  bar,  and  civic 
life  were  largely  represented  at  his  funeral.  Good  men  carried  him  to  his  burial.  He  died 
September  i,  1878. 

Jonathan  G.  Dickerson  was  thrice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Mrs.  Getchell  of 
Waterville.  By  her  he  had  one  son — the  late  Lieutenant  Dickerson  of  the  U.  S.  Army. 
His  second  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Captain  Jeremiah  Merrithew  of  Searsport,  by  whom  he 
had  two  daughters,  who  survived  him.  His  third  wife  was  Miss  E.  A.  Berry  of  Cowles- 
ville.  New  York,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  three  sons. 


TANLEY,  GEORGE  WASHINGTON.  The  Stanleys  in  America  claim 
descent  from  an  ancient  and  noble  family  in  England,  and  fix  their  origin 
at  a  very  remote  period  in  English  history.  Near  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  two  brothers  of  the  name  emigrated  with  their  families 
from  England  to  this  country,  and  settled  in  Martha's  Vineyard  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Subsequently  they  separated,  one  portion  going  to  Connecticut,  and  another  to 
Topsficld,  Massachusetts.  A  portion  of  the  Topsfield  branch  afterward  went  to  Attleborough, 
Massachusetts,  from  which  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  descended.  His  father  was  Peter 
Stanley  and  his  mother  Criscinda  Rice — said  to  have  been  a  woman  of  more  than  ordinary 
strength  of  mind  and  character.  The  father  of  Peter,  Solomon  Stanley,  settled  at  Pond 
Town  (now  Winthrop,  Maine)  somewhere  about  1767.  The  place  was  then  an  almost 
unbroken  wilderness,  and  the  early  settlers  encountered  great  hardships  and  experienced 
great  deprivations.  But  they  were  born  of  hardy  stock  and  bred  to  vigorous  toil.  They 
grappled  with  their  circumstances  and  condition  with  a  resolute  spirit  and  determined  per- 
severance. They  cleared  up  the  land,  and  commenced  in  earnest  the  work  of  transforming 
the  desert  into  fruitful  fields.  Children  were  born  and  families  reared,  marked  by  the  char- 
acteristics of  energy  and  endurance  which  had  made  the  lives  of  their  ancestors  heroic.  It 
was  in  this  desert  place  and  in  the  midst  of  these  rugged  surroundings,  which  taxed  to  the 
utmost  the  endurance  of  settlers,  that  George  W.  Stanley  was  born,  on  the  12th  day  of 
March,  a.d.  1800.  Of  his  early  years  very  little  is  known.  He  received  the  scanty  educa- 
tion which  the  imperfect  common-schools  of  that  period  afforded.    For  the  most  part  his 
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learning  was  acquired  at  home,  and  consisted  largely  of  instruction  in  the  princijjles  of 
industry,  integrity,  and  honesty,  rather  than  lessons  from  the  books — which  were  few,  and 
obtained  with  great  difficulty.  His  father  followed  the  occupation  of  a  clothier,  and  young 
George  for  a  time  worked  with  him  in  that  employment.  Before  he  had  reached  his 
majority,  however,  the  energy  and  force  inherited  from  his  ancestors  demanded  a  wider 
field  and  more  active  pursuits.  He  determined  to  start  out  for  himself,  and  try  the  world 
on  his  own  account.  With  this  resolution  formed,  he  made  a  visit  to  the  then  town  of 
Boston.  He  had  neither  money,  letters  of  introduction,  recommendations  to  the  business 
men  of  that  metropolis,  nor  even  acquaintances  among  its  people.  He  had  no  other  reli- 
ance than  an  indomitable  will,  an  invincible  courage,  and  an  honest  purpose.  Animated 
by  these  qualities,  he  presented  himself  at  the  counting-room  of  David  Henshaw,  then 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  unfolded  to  that  gentleman  the  purpose  of  his  visit ; 
frankly  stating  his  impecunious  condition  as  well  as  his  legal  irresponsibility  by  reason  of 
his  minority  in  years.  Mr.  Henshaw  viewed  him  thoroughly,  and,  lifting  his  hat  from  his 
brow,  keenly  scanned  his  face  and  features.  "Young  man,"  said  he,  "you  look  like  an 
honest  fellow.  I  shall  trust  you  for  all  you  want."  Receiving  from  Mr.  Henshaw  a  stock 
of  goods  entirely  upon  credit,  he  repaired  to  the  town  of  Hallowell,  and  opened  a  store  for 
the  sale  of  groceries  and  general  merchandise.  The  experiment,  however,  did  not  prove 
a  success,  and  was  abandoned  for  other  pursuits.  The  debt  to  Mr.  Henshaw  was  promptly 
paid  in  full ;  and  in  after-years,  when  that  gentleman  had  achieved  distinction  in  the  service 
of  the  country,  and  the  young  Stanley  in  whom  he  had  placed  so  much  confidence  and 
trust  had  taken  a  prominent  position  in  the  affairs  of  life,  a  friendship  and  intimacy  existed 
between  them  which  remained  unbroken  and  unabated  until  the  close  of  the  honorable  and 
eventful  life  of  Mr.  Henshav^^. 

After  abandoning  his  business  at  Hallowell,  the  pursuits  of  Mr.  Stanley  were  some- 
what varied,  and  void  of  special  interest  to  the  general  reader  of  this  sketch.  He  was 
never  idle,  and  his  natural  activity  and  enterprise  led  him  into  varied  employments,  with 
more  or  less  of  success.  On  reaching  his  majority,  he  at  once  took  a  decided  stand  in 
political  affairs,  and  espoused  the  Democratic  side.  In  this  field  his  ardent  nature  and 
strong  convictions  brought  him  immediately  into  prominence,  and  he  at  once  assumed  a 
leading  place  among  the  political  men  of  his  county  and  the  State.  Notwithstanding  the 
bold  and  outspoken  assertion  of  his  political  views  in  the  midst  of  a  community  violently 
hostile  to  his  political  sentiments,  he  never  failed  to  command  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  who  for  many  successive  years  elected  him  to  preside  over  their  town- 
meetings,  and  clothed  him  with  other  trusts  in  the  municipal  affairs  of  his  native  town. 

Under  the  first  Administration  of  President  Jackson  he  was  appointed  postmaster  of 
Winthrop,  and  held  the  office  for  several  years. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  Mr.  Stanley  through  the  varied  scenes  of  his 
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life  from  this  time  until  he  assumed  a  more  conspicuous  place  among  men.  The  earlier 
years  of  his  manhood  exhibit  a  vigorous  struggle  with  adverse  events  which  would  have 
disheartened  most  men  ;  but  he  never  faltered,  and,  guided  by  an  indomitable  will  and 
energy,  and  a  resolute  courage,  he  in  the  end  reached  a  remarkable  success. 

After  a  long  service  in  the  active  duties  of  a  deputy-sheriff,  on  the  accession  of  Mr. 
Dunlap  to  the  Executive  chair  of  State,  he  was  appointed  High  Sheriff  of  the  county  of 
Kennebec,  and  for  several  years  filled  that  office  in  a  faithful  and  prompt  manner,  which 
commanded  the  approbation  of  the  court,  the  bar,  and  the  general  public.  Very  soon 
after  receiving  this  appointment  he  removed  to  Augusta,  the  shire-town  of  the  county,  and 
the  capital  of  the  State.  Here  he  at  once  entered  upon  an  active  business  life,  and  became 
connected  with  various  enterprises  requiring  the  exercise  of  a  high  order  of  business  adap- 
tation and  skill.  In  the  mean  time  the  arduous  duties  of  sheriff  of  the  county  were  per- 
formed with  unfailing  promptness.  It  was  before  the  days  of  railroads,  when  the  only 
means  of  transportation  for  an  extensive  eastern  travel  was  the  stage-coach,  when  he 
became  the  manager  of  the  great  stage-line  from  Augusta  to  Bangor,  which  often  sent 
forward  half  a  dozen  heavily  laden  coaches  in  a  day.  He  was  equal  to  the  emergency 
always,  and  managed  the  business,  involving  great  care  and  responsibility,  with  wonderful 
success  and  safety  to  the  large  number  of  passengers  transported.  Often  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  ride  from  Augusta  to  Bangor  on  one  night  and  return  the  next,  in  the  mean  time 
performing  his  regular  task  by  day.  But  he  was  endowed  by  nature  with  a  large  physical 
development  and  muscular  strength,  and  was  blessed  with  robust  health,  so  that  he  was  able 
to  endure  a  strain  upon  his  powers  which  few  men  can  bear.  In  addition  he  possessed  the 
remarkable  ability,  not  often  met  with,  of  commanding  sleep  at  any  moment,  and  was  thus 
able  to  avail  himself  of  any  slight  opportunity  for  rest  and  recuperation.  Soon  after 
making  Augusta  his  residence,  the  late  Hon.  Reuel  Williams,  known  as  one  of  the  most 
keen-sighted  and  sagacious  business  men  of  his  time,  was  quick  to  recognize  the  business 
capacity  and  energy  of  Colonel  Stanley.  They  were  soon  joined  together  in  several  enter- 
prises, which  were  largely  productive  to  themselves  and  promotive  of  the  interests  of 
Augusta  and  the  Kennebec  valley.  The  union  was  constant  and  active  for  many  years, 
until  the  close  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Williams.  In  the  inception  of  the  project  of  a  railroad 
from  Portland  to  Augusta  they  bore  a  prominent  part,  and  in  the  trials  and  discom'age- 
ments  which  marked  its  progress  to  completion  they  were  closely  identified  as  officers  of 
the  corporation,  contributing  largely  of  their  means,  and  spending  anxious  days  and  months 
of  their  time. 

In  1849  Colonel  Stanley  was  elected  Representative  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
from  the  town  of  Augusta,  although  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  people  for  other  officers 
was  cast  in  opposition  to  the  political  views  which  he  held. 

For  many  years  Colonel  Stanley  enjoyed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Hon. 
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Franklin  Pierce,  and  on  the  accession  of  that  gentleman  to  the  Presidential  office  in  1853 
he  was  appointed  Marshal  of  Maine,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  performed  for  the  term 
of  four  years,  receiving  on  his  retirement  the  especial  commendation  of  the  Judges  of  the 
U.  S.  courts  in  Maine. 

Colonel  Stanley  was  early  identified  with  the  banking  interests  of  Augusta,  and  for 
many  years  connected  at  various  times  with  the  management  of  all  but  one  of  them.  On 
the  inauguration  of  the  National-banking  system,  he  became  President  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Augusta,  and  held  the  office  until  failing  health  compelled  him  to  retire. 
In  this  department  of  his  business  life  he  was  eminently  successful  from  first  to  last.  His 
perceptions  were  keen,  his  sagacity  far-reaching,  his  carefulness  and  conservatism  pro- 
verbial. Few  men  having  the  management  of  banking  institutions  in  Maine  had  a  better 
general  knowledge  of  the  financial  standing  and  character  of  business  men  throughout  the 
State.  Hence  his  mistakes  were  few,  and  the  losses  under  his  administration  small  in 
amount,  while  the  dividends  to  stockholders  were  largely  remunerative. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  refer  to  the  robbery,  in  1849,  of  the 
Augusta  Bank,  of  which  he  was  a  director,  and  of  the  recovery  of  the  large  sum  of  money 
stolen  from  the  bank  under  a  well-laid  plan,  and  the  capture  and  punishment  of  the  robbers 
— ^a  result  which  reflected  great  credit  upon  his  skill  and  sagacity  as  a  detective,  when  pro-' 
fessional  detectives  were  comparatively  unknown. 

In  the  late  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Colonel  Stanley,  although  opposed  to  the  part)^  in 
power,  was  patriotic  and  loyal,  and  faithful  to  the  Government.  He  was  employed  by  the 
Executive  of  the  State  to  purchase  a  large  number  of  horses  for  the  cavalry  regunents, 
and  rode  night  and  day  in  the  performance  of  the  service.  The  State  was  without  i^oney, 
and  as  a  bank  officer  he  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Governor  the  entire  funds  f  the 
Bank  over  which  he  presided,  receiving  reimbursement  months  afterward  without  in  erest. 
The  horses  sent  forward  were  admitted  to  be  the  best  known  to  the  service. 

Colonel  Stanley  was  a  man  of  strong  convictions,  firm  in  his  opinions,  and  bold  in  the 
expression  of  his  views.  His  integrity  was  unswerving,  never  questioned  or  assailed.  His 
prompt  response  to  every  business  obligation  is  known  and  admitted  by  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  In  his  intercourse  with  men  he  was  blunt  and  decided,  and  to  some  his 
manner  seemed  austere.  While  he  was  a  man  of  commanding  presence  and  resolute  de- 
portment, his  sympathies  were  tender  and  easily  excited.  His  friendships  were  faithful 
and  abiding,  and  having  once  taken  one  into  his  affection  and  trust,  it  was  not  his  fault  if 
his  confidence  was  not  strong  and  enduring.  His  sympathy  with  those  of  his  fellow-men 
less  fortunate  than  himself  in  the  affairs  of  life  was  ever  quick  and  active.  His  interest  in 
young  men  starting  in  life  without  pecuniary  means  was  in  many  instances  which  might  be 
named  notable  and  valuable.  Some  of  this  class  were  recipients  of  his  aid,  by  which  they 
laid  the  foundation  of  competency,  and  in  some  cases  of  large  wealth.    In  all  the  traits 
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which  marked  his  character,  none  shone  more  conspicuously  than  his  charitable  and  toler- 
ant disposition  toward  the  erring  and  offending,  and  his  freedom  from  reproach  or  de- 
nunciation of  those  whose  lives  and  conduct  did  not  conform  to  his  standard. 

The  life  of  Colonel  Stanley  was  an  eventful  one,  covering  a  long  period  in  an  age 
remarkable  for  great  events  and  developments.  As  a  business  man,  he  was  distinguished 
for  more  than  fifty  years  throughout  his  county  and  State ;  and  even  beyond  the  State 
limits  he  was  well  and  favorably  known  in  business  and  financial  circles.  Born  to  no  for- 
tune except  that  which  comes  from  intellect,  energy,  sagacity,  and  industry,  and  inheriting 
only  rough  experiences  and  deprivations,  he  achieved  a  remarkable  success  and  amassed  a 
large  fortune.  Until  within  a  short  time  previous  to  his  decease,  confined  to  a  home  of  com- 
fort and  luxury,  deprived  of  the  powers  of  locomotion,  his  mind  remained  active  and  vigor- 
ous. He  retained  his  interest  in  the  passing  events  of  the  world,  and  gave  his  attention  to 
the  demands  of  his  large  business.  The  number  of  his  years  was  extended  far  beyond  the 
period  allotted  by  the  Psalmist  for  the  age  of  man.  But  the  revolving  cycles  of  time 
finally  brought  to  him,  as  it  will  to  all,  the  close  of  life.  Surrounded  by  every  means  of 
comfort  which  can  be  commanded  on  earth,  and  supported  by  every  attention  and  kinchiess 
which  affectionate  hearts  and  willing  hands  could  render,  on  the  27th  day  of  November, 
188 1,  at  the  ripe  age  of  nearly  eighty-two  years,  he  gently  and  peacefully  closed  his 
mortal  career.  His  record  is  one  of  usefulness  and  honor,  of  which  his  posterity  may  well 
be  proud  ;  and  his  life  commends  itself  to  the  imitation  of  yoifng  men  entering  upon  an 
experience  involving  the  results  of  unfolding  years. 


OBURN,  PHILANDER,  of  Skowhegan,  Maine.  Born  February  19,  1807, 
in  that  part  of  the  town  of  Canaan  which  is  now  embraced  in  Skowhegan_ 
His  father,  Eleazar  Coburn,  migrated  to  Canaan  from  what  is  now  called 
Dracut,  Massachusetts,  in  1792.  On  the  maternal  side  he  was  a  descendant 
of  the  VVestons,  who  were  among  the  earliest  and  most  prominent  settlers 
of  Somerset  County. 

The  early  education  of  young  Coburn  was  received  in  the  district-schools,  and  at  the 
academy  of  his  native  town.  The  greater  part  of  his  youth  was  spent  in  the  active  and 
somewhat  miscellaneous  occupations  of  a  farmer's  son.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he 
entered  into  business  partnership  with  his  father  and  elder  brother  Abner,  under  the  firm- 
title  of  E.  Coburn  &  Sons.  This  company  was  one  of  the  first  to  enter  upon  extensive 
lumbering  operations  in  the  northern  forests  of  Maine,  and  no  business  was  ever  conducted 
on  more  correct  or  honorable  principles.    In  1845  Eleazar  Coburn  died.   Thenceforward  the 
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business  was  jointly  conducted  by  the  brothers,  under  the  style  of  A.  &  P.  Coburn.  Un- 
altered principles,  renewed  energy,  and  unfaltering  perseverance  characterized  all  proceed- 
ings, and  gave  assurance  of  large  success.  Division  of  labor  was  necessarily  required  in 
the  management  of  their  wide-spread  and  complicated  affairs.  Supervision  of  the  more 
strictly  lumbering  operations  was  allotted  to  the  younger  brother.  For  this  work  he  was 
admirably  qualified.  With  great  powers  of  endurance  and  indomitable  will,  he  united 
singular  enterprise  and  tireless  push.  No  obstacle  was  suffered  to  check  nor  opposition  to 
thwart.  Determined  and  daring  in  pursuit  of  his  objects,  he  was  also  exceedingly  cau- 
tious and  prudent  in  the  selection  of  his  ends.  Too  wise  to  allow  anything  to  be  done  in  a 
careless  or  shiftless  manner,  and  too  judicious  to  excuse  the  vices  or  follies  of  his  workmen, 
he  was  nevertheless  so  regardful  of  their  rights,  and  so  ready  to  share  the  annoyances  and 
privations  incidental  to  the  lot  of  the  hardy  foresters,  that  he  always  won  their  respect, 
and  assured  their  loyalty  to  himself  and  interests.  Brought  into  contact  with  every  phase 
of  human  character  among  the  thousands  who  at  different  times  were  in  his  employ,  it 
would  not  have  been  strange  had  misunderstandings  occurred,  and  distrustful  dissatisfaction 
marred  the  relations  between  them.  It  is  strange  that  no  such  experience  was  known. 
The  perfect  fairness  of  his  dealings  with  the  workmen,  the  kindly  acknowledgment  of 
their  manhood,  the  interest  revealed  in  their  prosperity,  the  sympathy  and  generous  aid 
bestowed  in  seasons  of  misfortune,  conspired  to  make  them  the  warm  and  unwavering 
friends  of  Mr.  Coburn,  and  of  the  firm  of  which  he  was  a  member. 

In  all  the  relations  of  life  he  illustrated  the  same  excellent  traits  of  character.  In  a 
business  career  extending  over  nearly  half  a  century,  and  involving  transactions  whose 
aggregate  money  value  amounted  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  the  same  methods  of 
honorable  and  magnanimous  dealing  were  invariably  exemplified.  The  Coburns  were  as 
keenly  alive  to  relative  values  and  firm-interests  as  any  other  men  ;  but  shrewdness  was  not 
the  quality  on  which  they  relied  for  success.  The  secret  of  their  success  was  to  be  found 
in  thorough,  minute,  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  business  ;  in  the  rare  judgment  dis- 
played in  buying  or  selling  at  the  best  time  ;  and  in  the  cool  tenacity  with  which  they 
held  property  when  others  yielded  to  panic  fear,  or  were  driven  in  defeat  from  the  field. 
Yet  it  was  no  part  of  their  policy  to  acquire  wealth  by  means  of  the  poverty  and  ruin  of 
neighbors.  They  never  figured  in  hostile  rivalry  to  other  men.  On  the  contrary,  prudent 
counsels  and  timely  aid  were  often  extended  to  rescue  an  imperilled  firm  from  failure  and 
wreck.  In  this  way  the  friendship  of  business  men  and  the  confidence  of  the  public  were 
firmly  secured,  and  converted  into  positive  and  powerful  elements  of  brilliant  success. 

Rounded,  complete,  and  forceful  as  Mr.  Coburn's  character  in  private  life  undoubtedly 
was,  it  was  not  less  so  in  his  relations  to  public  affairs.  Deeply  interested  in  everything  per- 
taining to  the  welfare  of  his  country  and  of  humanity,  he  was  repeatedly  chosen  to  represent 
his  county  in  the  Senate  of  the  State,    There  also  he  displayed  the  same  rich  combination 
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of  energy,  skill,  and  prudence  so  conspicuous  in  the  administration  of  private  concerns. 
To  his  exertions  was  due,  in  no  small  measure,  the  election  of  the  late  William  Pitt  Fessen- 
den  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Other  excellent  candidates  had  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters, but  the  public  and  private  virtues  and  unrivalled  abilities  of  Mr.  Fesscnden  en- 
titled him  to  that  eminently  august  and  responsible  position.  The  soundness  of  Mr. 
Coburn's  judgment  in  that  memorable  contest  was  subsequently  vindicated  by  Fessenden's 
splendid  National  services,  and  the  acquisition  of  a  fame  that  will  endure  as  long  as  the 
Republic  itself  shall  last. 

In  other  spheres  of  activity  Mr.  Coburn  was  an  able  and  generous  supporter  of  every 
good  cause.  No  worthy  enterprise,  whether  secular  or  religious,  in  the  northern  part  of 
Maine  was  permitted  to  languish  for  want  of  his  sympathy,  or  to  sulTer  from  lack  of  liberal 
aid.  Nor  were  his  benefactions  confined  to  this  section  alone,  but  were  as  far-reaching  as 
all  the  undertakings  initiated  by  the  great  and  good  men  of  the  age  for  the  intellectual  and 
moral  improvement  of  the  race. 

In  private  life  Mr.  Coburn  was  a  man  of  stainless  character,  and  united  in  himself 
many  of  the  sterner  virtues  of  the  old  Puritans,  of  whom  he  was  a  worthy  descendant  and 
representative.  But  there  was  nothing  austere  or  harsh  in  his  nature.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  genial  and  agreeable  of  men.  The  rugged  strength  of  his  virtues  was  most  apparent 
in  the  presence  of  great  temptations.  In  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life  he  was  free, 
frank,  and  very  companionable.  Possessing  remarkable  conversational  powers,  and  an 
inexhaustible  fund  of  rich  and  varied  experiences,  he  was  never  parsimonious  in  the  drafts 
he  made  upon  these  resources  for  the  benefit  of  others  ;  but  was  as  generous  in  the  distri- 
bution of  his  mental  as  of  his  material  wealth.  Many  are  the  men  who  have  become 
wiser  and  better  by  reason  of  their  association  with  Philander  Coburn. 

Skowhegan  was  always  the  domicile  of  Mr.  Coburn.  He  never  married.  Flis  usual 
residence  was  with  his  elder  brother.  When  there,  his  mode  of  life  was  of  the  same  quiet 
and  unostentatious  style  that  always  distinguished  the  household  of  that  remarkable  man. 
He  died  after  a  lingering  illness,  on  the  8th  of  March,  1876. 
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AKER,  JOSEPH,  of  Augusta,  Maine.  Born  June  23,  181 2,  in  tlie  town 
of  Bloomfield,  now  called  Skowhegan,  Maine.  His  ancestry,  as  indicated 
by  his  patronymic,  was  of  the  old  Saxon-English  stock.  Amos  Baker,  his 
1  father,  early  in  life  emigrated  to  Maine  from  New  Ipswich,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  spent  the  remainder  of  his  years  in  that  district,  and  died  in  1813, 
when  his  son  Joseph  was  only  twelve  months  old.  Amos  Baker,  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
enlisted  in  the  Revolutionary  Army,  and  served  in  General  Washington's  body-guard.  Of 
this  he  was  ever  afterward  very  proud.  He  delighted  to  relate  his  experience  of  the  hard- 
ships and  privations  of  that  memorable  struggle.  Not  the  least  pleasant  of  his  reminis- 
cences was  that  of  having  been  obliged  to  stand  on  tiptoe,  when  a  candidate  for  military 
service,  in  order  that  he  might  reach  the  requisite  height  of  stature. 

After  the  removal  of  Mr.  Baker  to  Maine  he  devoted  himself  to  teaching,  and  was 
widely  known  as  "  Master  Baker."  During  the  summers  he  diligently  cultivated  his  farm, 
and  in  the  winters  taught  school  in  different  places  on  the  K^ennebec  River,  in  Somerset 
and  Kennebec  counties.  Canaan  and  Bloomfield  were  among  the  localities  that  received 
the  benefits  of  his  instructions.  Of  strong  intellect,  sturdy  character,  and  considerable, 
learning,  he  was  as  deeply  respected  as  he  was  generally  known. 

On  the  mother's  side,  Joseph  Baker  was  allied  to  the  Weston  family,  which  is  well 
known  throughout  the  central  portion  of  Maine,  and  which  has  many  branches.  Of  one 
of  these  the  late  venerable  ex-Governor  Coburn  was  the  head.  Mr.  Baker's  mother,  nde 
Elizabeth  Weston,  was  the  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Mary  Weston;  was  born  in  Bloom- 
field, and  died  in  China  about  the  year  1865.  She  was  fond  of  saying  that  the  Westons 
had  "Pocahontas  blood"  in  their  veins.  Samuel  Weston  was  one  of  a  large  family  of 
brothers,  who  were  pioneers  in  the  settlement  of  Somerset  County.  At  the  epoch  of  their 
advent  there  was  neither  road  nor  mill  in  that  section  of  Maine.  The  necessities  attach- 
ing to  the  rough  and  primitive  life  of  the  settlers  are  indicated  by  the  methods  adopted  in 
order  to  secure  a  supply  of  corn-meal.  When  Samuel  Weston's  stock  of  that  useful  article 
was  exhausted,  he  was  wont  to  select  a  hardwood  log,  excavate  it  at  one  end,  fill  it  with 
corn,  float  it  down  the  river  for  forty  miles  to  the  Cobbossee  contee  Mills  at  Gardiner, 
wait  there  until  the  grain  was  ground,  and  then  paddle  his  unique  vessel  up-stream  back 
to  his  home.  The  house  built  by  the  enterprising  pioneer  at  Bloomfield  is  still  standing. 
In  the  days  of  its  founder  it  was  regarded  as  a  great  and  famous  structure. 

The  boyhood  of  Joseph  Baker  was  passed  in  agricultural  occupations.  But  other 
pursuits  than  those  of  bucolic  character  were  more  congenial  to  his  nature.  He  determined 
to  pass  through  college,  and  acquired  the  necessary  preparation  for  entrance  at  the  China 
Academy  and  by  private  study.    Matriculating  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1832,  he  pushed  his 
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way  through  the  usual  curriculum,  and  was  graduated  in  1836.  In  the  truest  sense  of  the 
phrase,  he  was  a  self-made  man.  The  best  educational  advantages  are  comparatively 
valueless  without  the  earnest  and  intelligent  co-operation  of  those  who  enjoy  them.  The 
college  must  go  through  the  man,  as  Plorace  Greeley  was  wont  to  affirm,  in  order  to  do 
him  real  and  permanent  good.  More  than  that,  the  college  must  stay  in  the  man.  All 
that  the  college  proposes  to  confer  became  the  permanent  possession  of  Mr.  Baker.  By 
his  vigorous  and  purposeful  industry  he  acquired  ripe  scholarship,  and  all  the  qualities  of 
an  eminent  legist.  While  yet  a  student  at  college  he  was  accustomed  to  teach  school  in 
the  winter  months,  and  to  utilize  the  early  hours  of  the  days  in  reading  and  study. 
"  Boarding  round,"  as  was  the  custom  of  rural  teachers,  he  retired  at  the  same  hour  witli 
the  family,  rose  at  the  same  time,  and  sat  down  to  breakfast  at  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  long  still  hours  intervening  between  the  matutinal  meal  and  the  opening 
of  the  school  session  were  employed  in  reading  nearly  the  whole  of  the  British  Poets. 
This  occupation  gave  breadth,  polish,  and  force  to  his  scholarship,  and  excellently  contrib- 
uted to  his  future  forensic  success. 

After  graduation  the  life  of  Mr.  Baker,  as  sketched  by  one  who  knew  him  intimately, 
was  well  worth  the  study  of  young  men.  Subsequent  to  graduation  at  Bowdoin  College, 
he  went  to  Augusta,  and  there  officiated  for  two  years  as  the  assistant-teacher  of  the 
high-school,  under  Professor  William  H.  Allen,  who  was  afterward  the  honored  and 
efficient  President  of  Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  During  this  period  Mr. 
Baker  began  the  study  of  law,  continued  it  in  the  office  of  Williams  &  McCobb,  and  com- 
pleted preparation  for  practice  in  that  of  Vose  &  Lancaster.  Admitted  to  the  Kennebec 
bar  in  August,  1839,  he  forthwith  opened  an  office  in  the  city  of  Augusta.  In  1848  he 
entered  into  partnership  relations  with  Sevvall  Lancaster,  under  the  firm-title  of  Lancaster 
&  Baker.  His  political  affiliations  were  with  the  Whig  Party,  and  his  action  therein 
forceful  and  effective.  In  May,  1854,  he  assumed  the  editorial  conduct  of  the  Kennebec 
Journal,  of  which  William  H.  Simpson  was  proprietor.  In  November  of  the  same  year 
James  G.  Blaine  purchased  an  interest  in  the  paper,  which  thenceforward  was  published  by 
Baker  &  Blaine  until  January,  1855,  when  Mr.  Baker  sold  his  share  of  the  capital-stock 
of  the  concern  to  John  L.  Stevens.  Returning  to  professional  pursuits,  he  prosecuted 
them  with  ability  and  zest  to  the  close  of  his  useful  career.  He  was  an  admirable  editor. 
Manuscripts  were  faultless ;  editorials  were  clear,  able,  and  forceful.  Had  he  adhered  to 
journalism,  the  legal  fraternity  would  have  lost  one  of  its  brightest  lights,  but  the  republic 
of  letters  would  have  gained  an  additional  leader  and  choice  adornment. 

Mr.  Baker  was  the  City  Solicitor  of  Augusta  in  1858,  '59,  '60,  and  '68.  He  represented 
the  citizens  of  Augusta  in  the  Legislature  in  1870,  and  the  voters  of  the  county  in  the 
State  Senate  in  1847.  He  was  clerk  of  the  Commission  on  Revision  of  Statutes  in  1841, 
and  member  of  the  Commission  in  1857  and  1871.    Throughout  the  whole  of  the  length- 
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ened  period  covered  by  his  public  labors  he  was  intimately  associated  with  Maine's  most 
eminent  sons  in  practical  politics  and  in  legal  practice.  His  wide  and  commanding 
influence  was  felt  in  giving  form  and  direction  to  the  public  affairs  of  two  generations. 
State  legislation  owed  much  to  his  judicious  counsels,  which  were  always  highly  prized  by 
legislators. 

In  less  conspicuous  relations  Mr.  Baker  was  not  less  wise  and  beneficent.  He  filled 
the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Schools  with  wisdom  and  zeal  ;  that  of  County  Attorney 
for  Kennebec  County,  and  other  positions,  with  marked  faithfulness  and  ability.  From 
1861  to  1868  he  was  associated  with  George  E.  Weeks,  of  the  firm  of  Baker  &  Weeks,  in 
the  claim  business.  In  1872  his  son  Orville  D.  Baker  became  partner  with  him  in  legal 
practice.  The  firm  of  Baker  &  Baker  lasted  until  1882,  when  it  was  reorganized  under  the 
title  of  Baker,  Baker  &  Cornish,  with  the  addition  of  Leslie  C.  Cornish  as  junior  partner. 

Successful  in  his  undertakings,  it  was  as  a  lawyer  that  he  achieved  his  greatest  suc- 
cesses. To  the  profession  of  law  he  conscientiously  consecrated  all  his  mighty  powers. 
For  more  than  forty  years  he  was  in  constant  and  active  practice.  His  name  appears  in 
every  Maine  Report  since  1841. 

"Admitted  when  the  bar  embraced  such  men  as  Wells,  Evans,  Allen,  Paine,  Boutelle,  Reuel  Wil- 
liams, Bradbury,  and  Morrill,  it  required  no  small  degree  of  ability  and  integrity  to  secure  and  maintain 
a  position  among  them;  but  Mr.  Baker  was  soon  accorded  a  leading  place.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
assign  him  place  as  the  Nestor  of  the  Maine  bar.  The  Kennebec  bar  has  long  enjoyed  the  leputation 
of  being  second  to  none  in  the  State.  Its  membership  has  included  many  intellectual  giants,  whose 
names  are  written  in  fair  letters  upon  the  annals  of  the  State.  It  is  still  adorned  by  some  of  the  most 
successful  practitioners.  But  Mr.  Baker  stood  head  and  shoulders  above  every  living  member.  No  one 
of  his  associates  at  the  Kennebec  bar  but  would  gladly  accord  to  him  the  leadership.  He  was  often 
called  upon  to  conduct  important  and  difficult  cases  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  No  case  was  ever  sub- 
mitted to  the  courts,  or  left  his  hands,  without  the  fullest  and  most  thorough  preparation.  As  men  in 
desperate  straits  of  body  turn  from  quacks  and  their  nostrums  to  the  skilful  physician,  so  parties  with 
knotty  legal  points  passed  by  the  second  and  third-rate  lawyers  to  consult  with  Mr.  Baker,  well  knowing 
that  they  had  turned  to  a  master-mind.  His  efforts  were  not  the  scintillations  and  flashes  of  genius, 
but  the  results  of  close  observation,  a  retentive  mind,  power  of  application,  and  hard  work." 

This  critical  estimate  of  a  keen  and  discriminating  contemporary  receives  the  cordial 
concurrence  of  all  who  enjoyed  familiar  acquaintance  with  its  subject.  Mr.  Baker's  death 
in  Augusta,  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  November  29,  1883,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one  years 
and  five  months,  was  felt  as  a  personal  loss  by  numbers  of  deeply  appreciative  friends,  and 
was  sincerely  mourned  by  the  general  public.  Mr.  Blaine,  with  whom  in  former  years  he 
had  been  so  intimately  associated,  wrote  of  him  as  follows:  "  He  was  a  man  of  strong  in- 
tellectual grasp.  Mr.  Webster  said  that  one  of  the  rarest  faculties  in  the  human  mind  was 
the  power  to  make  a  clear  statement — exact,  lucid,  logical,  analytic,  and  exhausting.  Mr. 
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Baker  had  this  power  in  the  highest  degree.  At  the  bar  of  Maine  he  had  in  that  regard 
no  superior.    I  have  never  heard  him  equalled — except  by  George  Evans." 

On  the  4th  of  December,  1883,  at  a  full  meeting  of  the  Kennebec  bar,  in  which  Mr. 
Baker  had  passed  the  professional  part  of  his  life,  resolutions  pertinent  to  his  decease  were 
introduced,  discussed,  and  adopted.  His  intellectual  and  legal  characteristics  were  admir- 
ably summed  up  by  the  Hon.  E.  F.  Webb,  the  eloquent  mover  of  the  resolutions,  as 
follows  : 

"  His  intellectual  qualities  seemed  to  be  indicated  by  his  robust  frame — sound  and  vigorous  througli- 
out.  As  a  iaw3'er,  he  was  learned  in  his  profession.  His  ambition  centred  wholly  in  that.  To  that  end 
he  bent  all  his  mental  and  physical  powers.  His  industry  was  unceasing.  He  was  cautious  and  delib- 
erate in  all  his  professional  business,  systematic  and  exact  in  his  arrangements,  and  orderly  in  his  prepa- 
ration and  method  of  trials.  Though  his  perceptions  were  quick,  and  his  logical  powers  at  once 
comprehensive  and  ready,  he  never  entered  into  the  trial  of  causes  without  being  thoroughly  equipped 
with  well-marshalled  evidence  and  clearly  defined  law.  He  planted  well  the  bottom  sills  of  his  case, 
He  had  from  the  outset  a  distinct  and  firm  theory  of  his  cause  ;  and  when,  in  the  production  of  evidence, 
and  as  an  advocate,  he  came  to  defend  it,  every  step  was  taken  with  precision,  for  a  fixed  purpose  and 
with  telling  effect.  He  first  persuaded  himself,  and  then  persuaded  the  court  and  jury.  From  the  in- 
ception of  his  cases  to  their  final  determination,  though  all  the  stages  of  consultation,  preparation,  and 
trial,  his  labors  were  thorough  and  constant.    He  never  left  a  weak  spot  in  his  armor. 

"As  an  advocate  he  was  earnest,  convincing,  and  often  eloquent.  He  tiiought  earnestly  and  talked 
persuasively.  His  reading  was  thoughtful  and  thorough,  his  analysis  keen,  his  memory  retentive.  He 
brought  to  his  labors  a  matured  and  well-trained  mind,  quickened  by  keen  observation  of  human  nature 
in  its  manifold  phases.  His  arguments  to  courts  and  juries  were  addressed  to  their  judgment  and 
reason.  He  always  spoke  in  plain,  forcible  language  ;  generally  witli  slow  delivery,  impressive  manner, 
and  dignified,  effective  action.  His  addresses  were  as  remarkable  as  they  were  comprehensive  and  pow- 
erful. He  had  great  aptness  of  language,  and  delighted  in  simple,  sturdy  phrases,  although  he  liad 
finely  feathered  arrows  of  irony,  which,  on  just  occasions,  he  could  use.  He  claimed  for  each  fact  a 
fixed  and  special  purpose  in  the  line  of  his  argument,  and  had  uncommon  tact  and  ability  in  dealing 
with  usual  issues  of  mingled  fact  and  law.  His  individuality  was  strong  and  impressive.  Some- 
times lie  would  press  his  attacks  with  terrific  weight  and  vigor  ;  and  at  other  times  would  electrify  his 
heai-ers  with  passages  .of  exceeding  beauty  and  eloquence. 

"In  the  trial  of  causes  he  was  very  quick  to  observe  the  mental  reservations  of  a  reluctant  witness, 
and  to  detect  the  inconsistencies  of  a  swift  witness.  Both  classes  he  abhorred.  As  an  examiner  he  never 
permitted  himself  to  put  a  question  to  his  witness  which  he  did  not  deem  admissible  ;  and  he  was  easily 
aroused  if  the  opposing  counsel  attempted  the  contrary  practice.  In  his  nature  he  was  not  of  those  called 
magnetic  :  on  the  contrary,  he  was  possessed  of  a  certain  seriousness — not  melancholy,  nor  moodiness — of 
disposition  and  deportment,  which  in  business  matters  induced  him  to  discard  levity,  and  to  conduct 
himself  soberly  and  earnestly." 

Joseph  Baker  was  married  in  November,  1841,  to  Frances  Oilman,  daughter  of  An- 
drew Rogers,  and  sister  of  Jonathan  P.  Rogers,  formerly  Attorney-General  of  Maine.  He 
left  only  one  child,  namely,  Orville  D.  Baker,  now  Attorney-General  of  Maine. 
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AKER,  ORVILLE  DEWEY,  of  Augusta,  Maine.  Born  in  Augusta, 
December  23,  1847.  He  is  the  son  of  the  late  eminent  Joseph  Baker,  an 
account  of  whose  ancestry  and  public  services  is  contained  in  the  preceding 
biography  of  that  gentleman. 

Of  Anglo-Saxon  derivation  on  the  father's  side,  and  of  blended  English 
and  Irish  ancestry  on  the  mother's,  Mr.  Baker  unites  in  himself  the  best  elements  of 
both  stocks.  His  uncle,  the  Hon.  Jonathan  P.  Rogers,  formerly  Attorney-General  of 
Maine,  was  famed  among  the  older  members  of  the  legal  profession  as  one  of  the  most  pro- 
found and  powerful  lawyers  ever  produced  by  the  State  of  Maine.  He  removed  from 
Maine  to  Boston  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  Daniel  Webster,  took  the  office  of  that  peer- 
less statesman,  and  died  in  the  youthful  promise  of  his  powers,  but  not  before  he  had  at- 
tained high  reputation  among  the  leaders  of  the  Boston  bar. 

Andrew  Rogers,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Mr.  Baker,  was  born  at  Berwick,  Maine, 
in  1768,  and  died  at  Augusta  on  the  9th  of  August,  1836.    Subsequent  to  his  marriage  he 
resided  in  Shapleigh  until  1809,  next  in  Exeter  until  18 14,  when  he  removed  to  Augusta. 
H^e  was  the  son  of  William  Rogers,  who,  with  his  English  wife  Susannah  Moore,  brought, 
their  house  entire  from  England,  and  put  it  up  in  America. 

Mr.  Baker's  maternal  grandmother  was  Elizabeth  Palmer,  daughter  of  Jonathan 
Palmer,  and  was  of  Irish  extraction.  The  Palmer  family  was  particularly  distinguished  by 
its  longevity.  The  father  of  Jonathan  Palmer  survived  to  the  patriarchal  age  of  about  one 
hundred  and  five  years. 

Mr.  Baker's  early  education  was  largely  received  under  the  immediate  personal  super- 
intendence of  his  revered  father.  Passing  from  that  to  the  tuition  of  Prof.  F.  A.  Water- 
house,  now  Principal  of  the  English  High-School  in  Boston  and  a  most  accomplished 
teacher,  he  completed  preparation  for  admission  to  college.  Matriculating  at  Bowdoin  in 
1864,  he.  graduated  therefrom  in  1868,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  at  the  head  of  his  class. 
His  proficiency  as  a  student  is  further  indicated  by  the  fact  that  all  the  prizes  accessible  to 
members  of  his  class  were  awarded  to  him.  These  were  for  superior  declamation,  and 
English  composition.  In  the  graduating  exercises  he  was  also  honored  by  being  made  the 
orator  of  his  class. 

After  leaving  his  Alma  Mater,  the  youthful  graduate  spent  the  time  between  May, 
1869,  and  November,  1870,  in  the  pleasing  excitement  of  European  travel,  and  the  profit- 
able study  of  languages.  On  returning  to  the  United  States  he  commenced  the  study  of 
law  in  the  office  of  his  father.  In  1871  he  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from 
Bowdoin  College,  and  in  1872  graduated  honorably  at  the  Harvard  Law  School.  He  was 
then  offered  a  tutorship  of  the  French  language  by  the  authorities  of  Harvard  University, 
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and  at  the  same  time  was  invited  to  accept  the  Professorship  of  Modern  Languages  in  a 
Southern  University.  Both  of  these  flattering  proffers  were  declined  in  order  that  he 
might  begin  the  practice  of  law,  he  having  been  admitted  to  the  Kennebec  bar  in  1872. 
The  law-partnership  of  Baker  &  Baker  was  at  once  contracted  with  his  father,  and  con- 
tinued until  the  death  of  the  senior  member  in  November,  1883.  In  1882  Leslie  C.  Corn- 
ish was  received  into  the  firm.  The  association  still  continues  under  the  old  style  and  title 
of  Baker,  Baker  &  Cornish. 

The  forensic  practice  of  Mr.  Baker  has  been  very  wide,  extending  over  many  counties 
of  the  State,  and  including  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  \\\  1883  he  was  admitted  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Several  notable  cases,  exciting  great  popular  in- 
terest, have  given  employment  and  scope  to  his  talents.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned 
the  Delaney  case,  the  Abbott  v^^ill  case,  and  the  famous  action  of  Powers  v.  Mitchell,  which 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  bar  by  the  vigor  with  which  it  has  been  contested  in  three 
different  counties  and  through  four  jury-trials,  and  also  by  the  novel  questions  of  pro- 
cedure which  have  been  raised  during  its  progress. 

Politically,  Mr.  Baker  has  always  been  identified  with  the  Republican  Party.  As  a 
popular  or  "  stump"  orator  he  is  as  effective  as  he  is  well  known.  His  voice  has  been  heard 
in  every  National  and  in  most  of  the  State  campaigns  since  his  graduation  in  1868.  In 
1880,  when  that  remarkable  and  historic  attempt  was  made  by  Governor  Garcelon  and  his 
Council  to  "  count  out"  a  sufficient  number  of  Republican  legislators-elect  in  order  to  give 
the  choice  of  the  next  Governor  to  the  Democrats,  Mr.  Baker  was  selected  as  counsel  for 
the  Republican  case.  Taking  up  the  cause  with  enlightened  and  vigorous  zeal,  he  carried 
it  forward  to  a  successful  issue.  His  argument  in  the  mandamus  case,  by  which  it  was 
sought  to  compel  the  Secretary  of  State  to  exhibit  to  the  members-elect  the  official  returns 
of  their  election,  attracted  wide  attention.  He  is  now  extensively  engaged  in  corporation 
cases,  and  is  retained  as  counsel  for  large  corporate  interests. 

Mr.  Baker  received  very  large  support  in  his  candidacy  for  the  Attorney-Generalship 
of  the  State  of  Maine  in  1883,  and  was  elected  to  that  office  by  the  Legislature  in  January, 
1885,  receiving  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Republican  caucus. 


